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was;  but  she  knew  that,  every  morning',  she  saw  him  to  the  corner 
wf  Bladen  Street,  put  his  left  hand  on  the  palin's  of  number  three, 
«ad  left  him  to  shift  for  himself.  She  was  on  honour  not  to  watch 
hi™  down  Bladen  Street,  and  she  had  a  keen  sense  of  honour.  She 
alio  knew  by  experience  that  when  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Steptoe,  said 
would  learn  her  a  lesson  she  wouldn't  easy  forget,  Mrs.  Steptoe  was 
aet  referring  to  teacher-book  instruction  like  at  school-  And  this 
/arann  understood,  would  be  imparted  by  her  aunt  with 
blunt  instrument,  perhaps  a  slipper,  in  case  she  failed  to  ob- 
She  was  not  to  go  spyin'  and  etarin'  after 
Father  w  r  than  where  it  was  wrote  up  "Old  Vutted  Rum, 

§ffe|*ince- halfpenny  n  at  the  Green  Man  and  Still.  It  was  a  com- 
part,  and  Lizarann  observed  it — always  running  away  as  fast  as 
possible  to  get  out  of  reach  of  temptation  as  soon  as  ever  hat 
father's  fingers  closed  on  the  knob  of  a  particular  low  paling.  It 
was  a  paling  good  to  turn  upside  down  over,  which  affirmed  the 
of  the  Green  Man  over  a  certain  six-foot  fore- 
shore of  pavement  liable  else  to  be  claimed  by  the  Crown,  or  the 

Ltfarann's  father,  James  Coupland,  was  stone-blind,  and  the 

reason  ahe  w:  tth  him  every  morning-  was  because  he  had  to 

rroea  Cazenov  ,  and  Dartley  Street*  and  Trott  Street,  before 

♦coo  to  pavement  all  the  way,  and  it  wasn't  safe.     As  soon  as 

yoo  got  to  the  ■  Jreen  Man.  why  there  you  were!     Only  like  touchin' 

the  v.  k  on  the  fight,  find  on  you  kep'  direck.     But 

father  did,  at  some  place  on  this  side  of  the 

crossing,  his  six-year-old  daughter  never  could  guess.    All 
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she  knew  was  that  she  was  useful,  and  assisted  towards  some  ptibl 
,  not  easily  understood  by  a  little  girl,  when  she  piloted  he 
father  to  and  from  his  starting-point  of  continuous  pavement, 

ship  through  shoals  and  cross-currents,  to  the  mouth  of  a  cai 

Sut  the  metaphor  of  Lizarunn'a  flight  when  she  left  the  ship  to  11 
captain  is  not  an  easy  one.  If  only  metaphors  would  not  be  so  lol 
sided  I 

That  her  father  was  a  supplicant  for  public  charity  was  a  a\ 
miss  that  never  crossed  Lizarann's  mind,     An  idea  can  be  got 
how  she  thought  of  him  by  any  young  lady  who  knows,  for  ii 
stance,  that  her  father  is  in  the  Custom-House*  but  who  has  nei 
the  Custom- House,  and  has  no  idea  what  he  does  there; 
even  by  one  who,  having  for  parent  a  sexton,  and  being  kept 
ignorance  of  his  functions,  conceives  of  him  as  the  Archbishop 
Canterbury;  or  more  easily — to  take  yet  another  parallel — by  01 
situated  like  Lkarann's  little  friend  Bridgetticks,  down  a  turnl] 
iut  of  Trott  Street,  whose  grandfather  was  in  an  almshouse;  bt 
?ho  was  inflated  past  all  bearing  by  his  livery  or  uniform  when 
>ld  chap  was  out  for  his  holiday,  and  Bridget  was  allowed  to  wal 
with  him  all  along  Trott  Street  and  round  the  Park.    There  wi 
no  abidin'  of  her*  strut  t  hi'  about! 

"My  grandfather's  richer  than  your  father"  said  Bridget^ 
after  one  such  occasion,  "and  he's  got  his  heyesight,  too,*' 

41  Fathers  are  better  than  grandfathers/*  said  Li^arann.  4t  Fatu< 
>s  down  Bladen  Street  holdin*  on  to  nuffin\  and  ain't  they  rk 
neither?  Hy  father  he  fetches  home  nine  shillings  in  coarpei 
Aunt  Stingy,  she  let  Uncle  Steptoe  get  at  it,  and  he  lard  some  of 
out  in  gin."  The  name  of  this  aunt,  as  Lizarann  pronounced  11 
seemed  to  ascribe  a  waspish  character  to  its  owner  rather  than 
parsimonious  one, 

"Yon  lyin'  little  thing,  how  you  ever  can!"  exclaimed  Brid( 

ticks.    This  was  because  the  daring  sum  of  nine  shillings  took  hj 

iback.     But  mi  consideration  another  line  of  tactlCfl  seemed  rnoi 

effective.    "Nine  shillings  ain't  nothinV  she  said.    "My  granc 

1s  got  an  allowance  regular,  he  has." 

rami  pan  sod  before  replying.    She  was  confronted  with  ai 

unforeseen  thing,  foreign  to  human  experience.     What  ttWS  an  a  I 

lowanoet    On  the  whole,  it  would  be  better  to  keep  clear  of  It.     SI 

changed  tl1  of  the  discussion.     "  Re'3  dressed  up,  he  is. 

But  she  spoke  with  diffidence,  too,  and  her  friend  ft 

"Dressed   up's  a    falsehood."   she   said,   but  without  m 
*I£  you'd  *a  said  cloze  like  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show,  now!    Bi 


^^^m 
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•  hool  pjppings  like  you  don*t  know  notbink"     Lizar- 
put  upon  her  mettle, 
Uj  father,"  she  said,  "he's  got  a  board  with  wrote  upon, 
r  jund  his  neck,  he  does.   Like  on  Harthurses  earts  and  the 


r  see  it  on  his  neck,  not  yet  you  can't  read.    You 

ihe  words  on  Arthurses  cart**    But  Lizarann  could  read 

middle  odl> — and  did  it,  a  syllable  at  a  time:  c*  Prov-i~ded.T> 

enrrect,  and  a  triumph  for   the  decipherer.     But.  she*  was 

to   humiliation.     Bridgetticks   was    a    gTeat   reader,   like 

Bodde,  and  could  read  what  was  wrote  on  milk-carts  all  through. 

"Any  little  biby  could  read  thai!    You  can't  read  'famm.v-lu-4," 

sor  yet  *  dyly/    It's  no  use  your  tryinV    But  Lisarami  felt  un* 

bap^y,  »nd  yearned  for  Culture,  and  tried  very  hard  to  read  "  fam- 

ttita"  and  "daily"  on  each  side  of  u  provided,"  while  Bridgetticks 

&*9  attention  to  a  doll's  camp  on  the  doorstep.     But  "  families  "  is 

rery  hard  to  read — you  know  it  is! — and  Lizarann  quite  forgot  to 

pot  back  a  beautiful  piece  of  stick-liquorice  in  her  mouth  during 

bar  efforts  to  master  it. 

Anybody   would   have  thought,   to  look  along  Tallack  Street* 
efeer*  loquy  took  place,  that  the  announcement  on  Arthurscs 

cart  **  Families  provided    daily  *'    waa    followed    out  literally   by 
Arthurs,   and   that  that  Trust  or  Syndicate  was  driving  a  brisk 
trade  in  the  families  it  provided  daily.     To-day  was  ■  holiday  at 
t  Board  school,  and  the  whole  street  teemed  with  prams.     And 

Kery  pram  was  one  biby,  or  more,  assimilating  Arthur  sea  milk. 
they  themselves  had  not  been  provided  by  Arthurs ;  merely  the 
u»  prams  were  nearly  the  only  vehicles  in  Tallack  Street,  which 
ran   straight    acrost   from    the   railway-arch    to    the    Mgh    Road, 
ptralleMikr.  as  you  might  say,  to  Trott  Street,     Even  Arthur&es 
cut  wasn't  a  real  cart,  only  drove  by  hand.     A  nearer  approach 
;t  was  the  coal,  which  came  behind  a  horse,  and  sold  itself 
far  a  ahillin*  a  hundred,  more  or  less,  aceordin'  as  the  season.     The 
icaies,  theyd  weigh  down  to  twenty-eight  pound,  if  you  didn't  want 
la  havp  capita]  lying  idle;  but  then  it  was  a  sight  easier  to  be 
cheated  at  that,   and  you  could  always   bring  two  coal-scuttles. 
Sod  if  mm  of  'era  teas  wore  through,  why,  a  stout  bit  of  brown 
paper,  corerin'  in  the  hole,  and  there  you  were !     Because  the  drop- 
r»f  fragments  of  soaJ  on  the  pavement  was  not  only  wasteful, 
I     them  boys  something  to    aim   with.    Ammunition  was 
tearcev  owing  to  the  way  the  road  was  kep* ;  similar,  them  boys  took 
every  opportunity. 
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There  were  two  other  vehicles  that  were  known  to  Tallack  Street. 
One  came  every  day  with  a  drum,  and  sold  vegetables.  The  pro- 
prietor had  made  himself  hoarse,  many  years  since,  with  shouting 
about  the  freshness  of  his  stock  between  the  outbreaks  on  the 
drum,  and,  as  life  advanced  and  his  lung-power  declined,  the  drum- 
performances  encroached  on  the  oratory.  This  suited  a  large 
majority  of  the  inhabitants,  conveying  a  sense  of  Life — was,  in 
fact,  thought  almost  equal  to  the  Play — by  those  who  had  been  to  it 
— and  was  so  appreciated  by  Lizarann  and  Bridgetticks  that  they 
would  petition  to  be  allowed  to  stand  in  contact  with  the  drum  to 
feel  the  noise  inside  of  'em  like. 

The  other  vehicle  was,  however,  the  climax  of  the  Joy  of  Liv- 
ing in  Tallack  Street,  only  it  demanded  a  'apenny  a  time,  and 
you  had  to  save  up.  But  if  you  could  afford  it,  it  was  rapture. 
How  describe  it?  Well,  it  was  drawed  by  a  donkey,  and  went 
round  and  round  and  round.  You  yourself,  and  your  friends,  sat 
on  truncated  chairs  at  the  end  of  radial  spokes  rotating  horizon- 
tally on  a  hub,  which  played  melancholy  tunes,  and  you  could  tell 
what  they  were  by  looking,  because  there  was  the  ticket  of  it,  every 
time  a  new  tune  come.  But  the  execution  supplied  no  clue,  or  very 
little,  to  its  identity. 

Tallack  Street,  as  you  will  have  inferred,  was  a  cul-de-sac,  and 
therefore  very  popular  as  a  playground  with  the  children  of  the 
neighbourhood.  It  ended  in  a  dead  wall,  formerly  enclosing  an 
extinct  factory,  which  had  survived  the  coming  of  the  railway,  by 
which  it  had  been  acquired,  and  for  some  reason  spared;  about 
which  factory,  or,  rather,  its  remains,  an  understanding  had  been 
current  for  about  a  generation 'that  it  could  be  took  on  lease  from 
the  Company  and  adapted  as  workshops.  The  board  was  almost 
illegible,  except  one  word  "inquire,"  of  no  value  apart  from  its 
sequel,  which  anyone  who  could  read  would  have  told  you  at  once 
was  a  name  and  address;  but  as  to  what  name  and  what  address, 
it  would  have  taken  a  scollard  to  tell  that. 

There  came  occasionally  to  Tallack  Street  a  lady,  who  appeared 
to  Lizarann  to  make  her  way  into  her  Aunt  Steptoe's  home  on  in- 
sufficient pretexts.  She  certainly  was  not  the  sort  of  lady  to  get 
her  shoes  mended  by  a  working  cobbler  in  a  suburban  slum,  and 
Lizarann  made  no  pretence  of  understanding  her.  She  saw  very 
little  of  any  of  her  aunt's  visitors,  because  she  was  always  sent*  or 
bundled,  out  the  moment  they  appeared,  and  only  allowed  in  the 
house  again  after  their  departure. 

She  was  interested  and  pleased,  therefore,  when  this  lady,  who 
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vtf  drcfwcd  quite  beautiful,  developed  as  a  friend  of  Teacher,  the 
fiauli*r  spirii  Road  Schools,  where  this  little  girl  was 

Warning  to   &  beautiful,     She  was   still  more   interested 

•  l*u  she  became  aware  that  the  conversation  between  these  two 
related   to  her  own  family.     Teacher  and  the  lady   talked 
e    loud    close    to    her — as    if    she    didn't    matter,    bless 

H  tbt*  streets  are  not  as  bad  as  Tallack  Street,"  said  the  lady. 
ill   the  houses  in  Tallack  Street  are  not  so  bad  as  that 
at  tbu  end.  lamed  Townroe,  I  think — awful  people!  " 

Do  yon  mean  Stepto*  : 

jnes — Steptoe,     I've  tried  to  talk  to  the  woman,  and  it's 
30,     You  can't  do  anything  when  the  man's  in  the 
r  him—  well,  you  know,  Adeline,  when  these  poo- 
dotr't   attend    either  church  or  chapel,   it's  simply  hopeless. 
n  upon." 
ike  man  drinks.     Of  course ! n 

•Be!     Hi-  seemed   sober,   though,  the  only  time  I  saw 
him,  bnt  very  sulky*     Oh  dear! — he  mas  trying," 
ay!" 

say   anything — wouldn't   answer!     And   he   said 
hi*    wife;    'You    say    a    something    word' — you    understand, 
011   say  a  something  wordT  and  see  if  I  don  t  smack 
fry  itT     My  daughter  talked  for  an  hour,  and 
be  said:   *  If  you  think  you'll  sedooce  me  into  committing 
!  you're  mistook.    So  I  should  think  better  of 
Fours  wexry  truly,  Robert  Steptoe.*    Just  as  if 
r  was   writing   a    letter."     Both   ladies  laughed,   and   Lizarann 
pricked  h^r  linger  badly,  and  it  redded  Jill  over  the  'emstiteh,     Bn1 
3  the  laugh,     She  was  not  fond  of  her  aunt?3 
i   can't   love  pock-marks  unless  they  have  some  coun- 
terpoise in  be;  ^ition.     But  she  had  a  certain  spirit  of 
partisan'*'               it  her  belonging,  tool 

>  to  some  school — Board  School  or 
Wm>  !  &er. 

haven't  children,  thank  Heaven!  these  people/*  said  the 
antetde  lady,  *'  But  there's  a  little  girl — somehow — with  a  father. 
They  mu<1  oh>  ;it  leastt  I  suppose  the  *  school  -house  up 

here  now.    What  was  her  name?    Did 

j   something — Doublcday,  I  think,  as  near  as  I  can 
'     Doubleday,    What     could     it     have 
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been?   .    .    ,"     And  this  lady  tapped  one  hand  with  the  other, 

keep  on  showing  how  hard  she  was  thinking. 

*  Was  it  Eliza  Ann  Coupland  ?    Come  here,  Lizaxann,  and 
the  lady  if  it  was  you." 

Lizaraiin  approached  by  instalments,  in  awe.  She  had  ceoeu 
false  impressions  from  the  conversation — one  that  her  uncle  coi 
write  a  letter,  and  this  lady  knew  it.  A  second  that  her  aunt's  cl 
dren — if  any— would  have  been  all  over  little  sand-pits  that  woi 
catch  and  hold  the  prime  awful,  like  their  father,  and  that  tberefc 
we  ought  to  be  thankful*  A  third  that  she  was  a  *'  little  girl  soi 
how/'  and  she  bnd  never  been  told  that  she  was  one  somehow,  oi 
that  she  was  a  little  jrirl, 

44  Are  yon  the  little  girl  ? "  said  the  lady. 

ilnnt  know,  miss,"   said  Lizaraiin.    She  thought  the 
tipatient*     And  whom  did  she  mean  by  "they"  when 
Said,  *  Oh  dear  I— how  trying  they  aft 

u  Ought  I  to  tell  her  to  Bay  <  My  lady,*  or  not?  *  said  Teacher. 

**  Oh,  bother  I "  said  the  lady.    "  What  does  your  father  do, 
dear?    You*re  a  nice  little  thing,  only  your  mouth's  too  big," 

Timid  murmurs  came  from  the  catechumen.     "What's  that 
sov*     Father  goes  out  to  work?     What  does  father  go  out  to  w< 

u  That's  impossible !  "  said  Teacher.    "  Her  father's  blind, 
she  leads  him  about/1 

"I  hope  you'rv  not  telling  stories,  child,  like  the  rest,  becai 
I  like  you  all  accept  your  mouth.  Come  close  here,  so  that 
can  hear  yon,  and  tell  me  what  your  father  does.  Only  don't  spli 
ter  or  gabble  !  n 

Whereupon  Lizarann  gave  has  version  of  her  father's  profs 

employment,     She  knew  she  was  to  say,  if  pressed  OH   the  poi 

that  her  father  was  "an  aaker,"  and  she  said  it,  standing  first 

leg  and  then  on   the  other   uneasily.     She  had  a   mixture 

and  confidence  0»1  the  statement  would  be  auffidei 
a  you  or  I  might  have  felt  in  stating,  for  instance,  that  oi 
father  was  an  apparitor,  or  a  stevedore,  or  a  turnover-nt- press, 
she  had  absolutely  no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  her  phrases* 
u  What  on  earth  does  the  child  mean?    Say  it  again,  small 

'  Thus  the  hid  v. 
"A  nsker!  "  The  child  had  the  name  perfectly  clear,  and  add* 
u  Yass!  "—to  drive  it  homo — with  eyes  of  assurance  standing  wi* 
open.  Both  ladies  made  her  repeat  it,  and  asked  her  what 
meant  by  it;  but  'she  evidently  did  not  know.  They  pond 
speculated,  till  on  a  sudden  a  light  broke,    "Is  it  possible 
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•  bfQgarf* '  said  Miss  Fossett,    Then  the  two  of  them  spoke 

and  Lizarann  felt  that  her  family  affairs  were 

:ssed  over  lier  head,  but  by  creatures  too  great  for  her 

to  t*k  to,  or  ev>  rpret.     Presently  the  lady  ad- 

dr*  *-vl  her  again : 

6  ask  for.  fittle  stuffy?     Yes,  you  may  coine  u 
cW  a*  that.     What  does  be  ask  for,  chi  l< 

pport  of  uly  credit,  said:  "  He 

took  i  e  shillings  in  coin:  on  a  time/*  dnt 

compete  \  but  she  had  a  proper 

for  all  that, 

The  lady  and  Miss  Fossett  looked  at  one  another,  and  the  latter 

hie.    They  do  sometimes."    And  Lizarann 

and  that  she  had  >1 :j  her  duty,     And  that  when  sh» 

r    fiat  her,  he  would  certainly  give  her  a   peppermint -drop. 
*tad  a  sense  of  an  improved  position  as  she  went  back  t« 

But  the  two  Indies  went  on  talking  about  her  under  their 
h,  and  she  fa  -y  were  resuming  some  incidents  of 

irday  at   Talbek   Street.    Teacher   seemed   to   have 
beard  lag  of  them,  and  she  now  connected  them  with  her 

As  the  lady  ripened  towards  departure  she  became  D 

"  It  only  shows  the  truth  of  what   I'm  always  saying  to  Sir 

(ngatroyd.     How  can  you  expect  them  to  be  any  better  when 

4ry  hare  such  wretched  homes?     Give  them  nir  and   light  and 

n    and    things,    and    then  oody    to    them   if   you 

Oh  dear!— I  must   rush.     Fve   promised   to  go  with 

se  Inglis  girls  to  FTurlingham  thin  afternoon."    Then 

had  a  recrudescence  of  her  perception  that  Lizarann  was 

r  she  turned  round,  going  away,  to  say  to  Miss  Fossett: 

W  funny  they  are !     Fancy  an  Askcr!  "  nnd,  as  it  W 

Foesett's  bosom  to  find  sympathy,  aftefwarda 
kuGtng  her,  and  saying,  "  But  how  good  you  are  I "  rather  gushily, 

making  off.     She  did  say,  however,  to  Lizarann:  "Good 
little  person  I    Consider  TVe  kissed  you.    I  would,  only  it's  such  a 

f  this  conversation  would  have  been  quite  unintelligible 
N  the  child,  even  if  she  had  heard  the  whole  of  it  TTer  mind  was 
to  receive  it,  aa,  not  having  had  much  time  to  reflect 
•ace  h**r  btrthT  she  had  not  noticed  that  her  domestic  life  had  e 
&xng  exceptional  about  it  Extension  of  her  social  circle  had  not . 
e>  far.  cop ri need  her  that  there  was  anything  unusual  in  their 
roaa  and  quarrels;  in  was  gently  creeping  on  to  a  belief 


s 
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that  Steptoes — their  inclusive  name — was  the  rule,  and  the  balam 
of  the  Universe  the  exception.  But  her  unconsciousness  of 
*ctual  was  liable  to  inroads  from  without,  and  that  day  at  sent 
roused  the  curiosity  of  an  inquiring  mind*  Lizarann  asked  hei 
for  the  first  time  whether  the  conditions  of  her  home*Hfe  wei 
11  j  normal,  and  nothing  better  was  to  be  looked  forward  to 
ic  future.  No  doubt  Tallack  Street  would  have  sided  with 
idy  in  the  views  she  expressed  of  any  one  house  in  it,  thoui 
each  house  would  have  laid  claim  to  an  exceptional  charael 
for  itself.  But  in  the  case  of  Steptoe's  its  unanimity  would  hai 
been  impressive;  for  Lizarann's  Uncle  Steptoe  he'd  be  in  liquc 
as  often  as  not,  and  frequently  aim  a  stool  or  suchlike  at 
wife's  head — besides  language  you  could  hear  the  length  of 
street. 

It  does  not  follow  that  he  had  no  provocation,    Mrs.  Step! 
was  a  fine  study  of  the  effect  of  exasperating  circumstances  on 
somewhat  uncertain  temper,  and  Lizarann  conceived  of  the  rest 
as  a  typical  aunt.    She  had  married,  some  twelve  years  sin< 
from  motives  difficult  of  analysis,  a  cobbler  who  drank,  towi 
whom  she  had  always  professed  indifference.    She  seemed  to  ha1 
baaed  a  low  opinion  of  all  mankind  on  an  assumption  that  tht 
were  none  on  'em  much  be  tier  than  her  husband,  and  most  of  '< 
were  a  tidy  sight  worse.    If  so,  the  tidiness  of  the  sight  mi| 
have  disappointed  orderly,  old-fashioned  folk*    Not  that  Bob  St* 
toe  was  a  bad  sort  when  he  was  sober.    Only  that  was  so  seldom. 
Now,  on  the  Saturday  evening  in  question,  this  uncle  by  mi 
riage  of  Lizarann,  having  previously  taken  too  much  beer,  took 
much  whisky,  and  became  quarrelsome.    **  A  man  ain't  always  ai 
swerable,  look  at  it  how  you  may ! "  said  Tallack  Street.    Let 
hope  Mr.  Steptoe  was  not,  as  on  this  occasion  he  loosened  three 
hi 3  wife's  front  teeth  and  indented  the  bridge  of  her  nose.    Hi 
blind   brother-in-law,  returning  at  this  moment,  personally  cot 
ducted  by  his  small  daughter,  was  unable  to  see,  but  guessed  t! 
Steptoe  was  under  restraint  by  neighbours,  and  from  mixed  sount 
of  pain  and  rage  and  inarticulate  spluttering1  that  his  wife  had 
the  victim  of  bis  violence.    Poor  Jim,  mad  with  anger*  besot 
the  restraining  party  only  to  let  him  get  hold  of  his  brother-i 
law,  and  he  would  give  him  what  would  recall  him  to  hi?  tn< 
on  future  occasions.    Feeling  the  desirableness  of  this,  they 
plied;  and  Hr.  Steptoe,  when,  after  a  painful  experience  of 
superior  strength  of  Jim,  he  got  his  he^d  out  of  Chancery,  felt  il 
and  was  conducted  to  bed  by  his  wife.    Of  whom  Lizarann  aft< 
wards  reported  that  when  she  heard  Uncle  Boh  get  louder.  Am 
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1  You  do,  and  I'll  call  Jiin  back  again, '*  and  then 

'iad  been   in   the  Mcr<  !  vice  and 

k*i  I«t  hi1-  <••< >i-fit  Through  an  explosion  of  petroleum  in  the  h.ir- 
S-.r  *;  Cape  T«wn-  Current  belief  held  that  it  was  his  own  fault, 
rtuplaiid  hadn't  any  call  to  drop  a  lighted  match 
an  oil-cask  that  was  standing:  in  the  January  sun; 
call  less  was  it  necessary  that  he  should  look  after  it  through 
»ir,  and  receive  the  full  blast  of  the  inevitable  explosion  in  his 
Jswl  He  admitted  these  facts,  but  maintained  that  a  hundred  ait 
o.4>  rnight  havr  exploded  in  his  face,  and  no  harm  done,  if  he  had 
&:•:.  a  few  da;  en  the  Flying  Dutchman.     This  belief 

ooH  not  be  shaken  by  argument,  not  even  by  the  fact  that  the 

Kail  of  whom  had  seen  the  Phantom  Ship, 
retained  their  eyesight  intact.     Didn't  old  Sam  Nuttall — and 
1  he  hadn't  been  forty  years  in  the  Navy — 
j  the  very  fin?t   thing  of  all,  when  he  told  him  he'd  seen  the 
Doiehiiiar:  J  here,  my  son/'  li»-  said,  "  you've  got  to  look 

scarp  and  get  yourself  hanged  or  shot  or  drown  dod,  if  you  want 
ill  bead"!     And  warn't  he  right?     Anyhow, 
ih?c  co  of  thi*  accident  a  few  days  later  had  created  a  firm 

]-.e  mind  of  Jim  Co  up  land,  and  very  few  had  the  heart  to 

uufte,   Jim    Conplond   came  back   eyeless   from 

tin;  ravage,  and   found  his  wife  lattly  delivered  of  a  female  in- 

:izi  tltat   did   well,  at  id  became  Lizaramx.     But  her  mother  did 

'.  presumably,  ;ind  the  doctor  that  attended  her  did  certainly, 

Pallack  Street  was  warranted.     She  had  no  call 

i  Street,     Perhaps  its  many   matrons  did  not 

tfov  ftock  of  poor  eyeless  Jim's  reappear- 

oacr.  ?  poor  Jim,  the  happy  bridegroom  of  a  year 

«»..  wa»  !■  "i^ht-and-twenly,  hopelessly  blind,  with 

4  baby  be  could  never  see. 

be  records  have  to  show,  that  remain  nn- 

Jo  so !— all  but  a  chance  one  or  two,  such  as 

ami   was  named  after  the  ship  her  father  made  his  last 

fter  it     The  n&  Eliza,  and 

bparx>n  got  the  name  wrong.    Jim  said  it  wasn't  any  odds,  that 

Steptoe,  his  sister,  said,  on  the  con- 
r,  took  that  way.  So  Lizarann  she  became,  and 
remained  And  the  tale  how  father  lost  his  eyesight 
g  tb.'  Flying  Dutchman  was  the  ever-present  Romance 
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of  her  youth,  and  would  constantly  creep  into  her  eonversatioi 

even  when  the  subject-matter  thereof  was  already  interesti 
for  instance,  when  she  was  discussing  with  Bridgetticks  an 
pected,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  proposed,  addition  to  the  famil 
of  Lizarann  s  doll,  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  ensuing  Sundt 
There  could  be  no  doubt — as  there  is  usually  in  the  case  of  hi 
parents — about  the  exact  hour  of  arrival,  as  the  Baby  was  rati 

d  for  the  event  her  intended  mother  was  looking  forward 
in  hypothetical  retirement,  on  the  house-doorstep.     She  and 
friend  were  comparing  notes  on  previous  events  of  a  like  nature* 

a  Oh,  you  story!"  said  Lizarann.  but  not  offensively — it 
only  current  chat.     "  My  father  says  I  understand.    He  says  I 
:ttid  ship's  victuals  and  port  and  starboard."     Grasp  of  thi 
ivolved  proficiency  in  other  departments  of  thought,  so  the 
>lication  seemed  to  run.    But  Bridget  wouldn't  have  it  so. 

"  Ya'ar  little  silly  I  w  she  said,  standing  on  the  parapidge, 
hanging  to  the  rilingr,  so  as  to  project  backwards  into  the  little  foi 
you  cuukln't,  speakiu'  accurately,  call  it  a  garden,  but  it  hi 
the  feelin*  about  it,  too.   "  Ya'ar  little  silly  Simplicity  Sairah  in 
track!     Ship's  victuals  ain't  nothing  to  understand,  nor  yet  poi 
and  starboard !     Wait  till  you  can  understand  fly-wheels  and  sul 

I  Ii>n  engines !     They'll  make  you  sit  up  and  talk  I  n     This  Hi 
girl's  father  was  an  engineer  in  charge  of  a  steam-roller. 

Bridget  would  have  aaid  the  exact  reverse  if  the  two  exeursioi 
into  the  relative  fields  of  knowledge  had  been  exchanged  betwi 
them,     Lizarann  respected  her  friend  too  much  to  conceive  of 
ii3  n  time-server,  and  her  mind  cast  about  to  fortify  her  position 
■  r  lines. 

u  My  father  he  Bays  1  can  understand  the  Flying  Dutchman,  a] 
le  seen  her.    YassI     Afore  ever  he  lost  his  heyesjghtl" 

's   lyirj*.   thm.     Dutchmen  ain't  women,    I  seen  a  pict< 
Dutchman  in  trowsers."    Lizarann  cogitated  gravely  on  this  befoi 
ke  answered.    "A  ship's  a  her"  she  then  said.    "All  ships 
>ers.w    She  then  added,  but  not  as  a  saddening  fact,  merely  as 
thing  true  and  noticeable,  "  He  never  seen  me,  father  didn't" 


CHAPTER  IT 

HATCH  -SELLING,   AND    HOW    FIK   CAMS  TO   TAKE   TO  H\      HOW 
HE    WALKED    BOMS   WITH    LJZARAXN 


anyone  among  us  whose  life  i*  full  of  ar.-tion,  with  Hope 
heart  and  Achievement  on  his  horizon;  whose  pillow  wbis* 
at  night  afterthoughts  of  a  fruitful  day,  and  on  the  day  that 
can,  without  affectation,  reproach  the  head  that  lies  too 
fag  on  it  with  having  lost  something  precious  that  cannot  be  re- 
gained— can  Bach  I  on«  conceive  the  meaning  of  blind  or  crippled 
llope  dead  by  the  Toadside  long  ago,  and  dares  not 
bolt  mbvv  the  barren  land;  whose  pillow  speaks  no  word 

•Umt  the  past,  hut  only  welcome  hints  about  oblivion,  and  a  qtit*s- 
boa  with  light — why  rise?    Why  rise,  in 

■liaB  a  dream  of  a  bygone  day  I     Better  He  still,  and  thank  God  for 
the  dream-world  1 

*I  wonder  what  that  poor  devil  feels  like,"  said  one  6rBt-class 
mm  the  railway-station  to  another,  who*  like  himself, 

ta*e  the  impression  that  he  had  plenty  of  luggago  somewhere  else. 
Ttiir*h  waa  being  well  looked  after  by  a  servant  whose  wages  were 
otmg  men.  well  under  twenty-five  at  a  guess; 
sad  though  one  was  fair  and  the  other  was  dark,  and  they  were 
not  Use  same  height,  and  th<  -ir  features  were  not  alike,  still  the  pre- 
dominant  for.  [entity  was  so  strong  that  individu- 

it,  and  most   folk,  swing  them  en  passant  would 
hare  spoken  of  thi  two  young  swells,"  and 

dknissed  ith  an  impression  that  either  might  be  at  any 

thm*  sntatl tuted  for  the  other  without  any  great  violence  to 

tory+  They  appeared  to  he  sauntering-  to  the  tram, 
and  the  poor  devil  was  -Tim  Coupland*  at  his  usual  post  by  ihf} 
long  blank  wall  he  used  to  feel  his  way  down,  after  leaving  Lizar- 
be  comer  she  might  not  pass,  Tho  wonderer  had  bought 
B&lches  of  Jim  that  he  didn't  want — for  Jim  was  obliged  to  make 
a  «bow  of  selling  matches,  to  he  within  the  law — and  had  returned 
change  for  sixpence,  honourably  offered  by  Jim.  "  I  can't  see  you, 
maw*  !  be  blind  mnn,  "  and  I  never  shall,  not  if  the  sky  falls, 

I  thank  yo  kindly.    And  Fll  tell  my  little  lass  on  ye,  home  Va- 
il 
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night"    It  was  the  only  recompense  Jim  had  to  offer,  and  he  of- 
fered it. 

a  I  should  kill  myself  straight  off,"  said  the  other  traveller.  His 
speech  was  quite  as  consequent  on  his  friend's  as  most  current 
speech  is  on  its  antecedent;  you  listen  closely  when  you  hear  talk, 
and  see  if  this  is  not  the  case  I  u  Stop  a  hit  t  Don't  make  me  split 
this  cigar.  I  haven't  got  another,  and  nothing  fit  to  smoke  is 
procurable  in  this  neighbourhood  .  .  .  there! — that's  right, 
now.  .  .  .  The  little  chocket  wouldn't  snickle  out*  Let's 
What  topic  were  we  giving  our  powerful  brains  to?  Oh,  ah! — 
the  hlind  beggar.    You  recollect  the  tVllabP 

**  Never  saw  him  before,  that  I  know  of." 

"  Perhaps  you  haven't.    I  have.    But  you  remember  ihe  two 

"Which  two!" 

*Thftt  morning  we  went  to  inquire  about  the  railroad  arch. 
Of  course,  you  remember."  His  friend  assented,  "Well! — that 
little  girl  is  this  chap's  kid.  She'll  come  in  the  evening  to  take 
him  home.    I've  seen  'em  about  together,  many  a  time*" 

"  I  remember  two  little  girls,  where  we  went  down  that  street 
my  mother  and  sister  slum  in.  Tallaek  Street.  Which  was  the 
kid  ?  The  bony  one  with  the  nostril  ajar,  and  the  front  teeth,  that 
called  you  a  cure  ? " 

"  X<i — the  little  plummy  modest  one,  with  both  eyes  stood  open, 
and  something  to  suck.  Large  dark  eyes."  No  really  nice  young 
man,  such  as  we  like,  can  ever  mention  a  girl's  eyes,  even  a  young 
child's,  without  a  shade  of  tenderness. 

"What  youth  you   are,   Scipiol"    His  friend 

through  him,    "The  other  was  a  little  Jezebel." 

u  Came  out  of  Termagant's  egg,  I  should  say.  Isn't  there  a  bird 
called  a  Termagant?    There  ought  to  be*w 

*  I  quite  agree,  hut  T  doubt  it.     Well— to  return  to  the  point— 
you  say  you  would  kill  yourself,  straight  off.    How  do  you  k^ 
that?    Toti  think  you  would  now,  but  you  wouldn't  when  it  came 
to  the  scratch.    This  man  doesn't  want  to  kill  himself." 

"Because  of  the  little  girl.  He'd  kill  himself  fast  enough  if  he 
had  nothing  to  live  for.'* 

"My  dear  Seipio,  that  if  sheer  prtith  pruiripU.  A  man's  having 
no  wish  at  all  to  live  takes  his  wish  to  die  for  granted.  Unless  he 
has  an  unnatural  taste  for  mere  equilibrium  for  its  own  sake. 
But  the  real  point  if  that  if  you  were  this  cbap,  you  would  have 
exactly  the  same  inducements  to  live  that  he  has— the  little  girl,  for 
instance," 
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" Be  calm,  William!  Allow  me  to  point  out  that  you  are  begging 
ti*  question  yourself.  The  hypothetical  form — -1  If  you  were  this 
^tf  interpreted  to  imply  an  exchange  of  identity  in  all  par- 
i.cckr*,  takes  for  granted  that  what  this  chap  does  now  I  should 
&  then.  Clearly,  I  shouldn't  kill  myself,  or  shouldn't  have  done 
istt't  But  the  meaning  of  my  remark  ia  ob« 
?»u»  to  any  mind  not  warped  and  distorted  by  casuistry.  I  refer 
sort  particularly  to  your  own.  Its  meaning  is  that  if  I  had  two 
«ab»  instead  and  was  reduced  to  flattering  the  vanity  of 

lj  fellow  -countrymen   in   order   to   stimulate   their   libei 

rence   select    Euthanasia."    And  he   lighted   his 
rvar,  which  had  been  waiting.. 

it  little  girl  was  here  now,  to  calJ  you  a  'cure'  a^ 
:  d  you  a  lot  of  good," 

Jim  Conpland  heard  as  far  as  "I  should  kill  myself  straight 
«ft"  whicJ  'a  inly  whs  not  meant  to  do  by  the  speakers.     But 

gather  of  them  were  on  their  guard  against  the  quickened  hear- 
iof  of  the  blind,  and  neither  of  them  heard  that  Jim  answered, 
though  each  had  an  impression  the  blind  man  was  talking  to  him- 
Jun,  his  impression  was  that  his  words  reached.  But 
then  he  had  no  means  of  knowing  how  far  off  the  young  men  were, 
t&d  that,  as  against  the  shrewdness  of  his  own  hearing,  they  were 
better  than  deaf  at  that  distance.     What  he  said  was: 

-  1  was  minded  to,  young  Master,  at  the  first  go  off*  But  the 
vifth  was  on  me  strong  for  the  voice  of  my  wife,  and  the  lips  of 
air*  And  when  I  lost  her — ye  understand — it  was  the  cry  of  the 
Why  njew-born  that  held  me.  I'd  be  shamed  to  think  upon  it  now, 
prong  Master.     The  day's  bound  to  go  by,  and  I  mean  to  bide  it 

"Who   are  you  lecterin*  to?     Polly — pretty  Polly!"     Thus   an 

nafeelinjr  fiend  at  a  boy,  who  hears  poor  Jim  talking  to  the  empty 

air.    But  Jim,  if  he  hears,  does  not  heed  him.     His  mind  is  far 

away,  thinking  of  the  dreadful  day  of  his  return  to  his  wife  and 

aar  wrck-ohl  baby,  and  his  coming  to  know  that  his  mishap,  an- 

•lay  before,  had  been  kept  from  her,  and  was 

Ik     Of  the  ill-judged  attempt  to  keep  it  from  her  yet  a 

m  be  !»'  ido  her  in  the  half-dark.     And  the  fatal 

Tiro  thiit  biased  out,  and  her  cry  of  terror:  M  Oh, 

man,  what  have  you  don,  to  your  fves?"  .   .   , 

Th-  more  forlorn  hope — the  ill-wrought,  ill-sustained 

«ii«  was  but  a  rising  cloud,  o  mere  drawback  of  the 

bror,  a  tiling  tlui  Duld  remedy — so  ill-suatained  that  even 
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in  the  few  abort  days  before  her  death  Jim's  wife  had  come  to 
know  that  his  eyes,  stone-blind  beyond  a  doubt.,  would  never  laugh 
into  her  face  again,  would  never  rest  with  ben  upon  the  little  face 
ahe  longed  to  show  him  was  so  like  his  own.  And  then  the  end, 
and  a  grave  in  the  parish  burial-ground  he  could  not  see. 

Then  of  a  dream  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  of  a 
child's  cry  that  reached  him  and  called  him  back,  even  as  be 
longed  of  his  own  free  choice  and  will  to  plunge  into  its  utter 
darkness.  Then  of  a  growth  q&  ease — a  sort  of  working  ease  to 
get  through  life  with — and  a  term  of  reading,  day  by  day,  hour  by 
hour,  each  tiniest  change  in  the  inflection  of  the  baby*s  cry,  until 
one  day  Lizarann,  to  whom  it  had  occurred  to  glance  round  at  the 
Universe  she  had  been  pitchforked  into,  burst  into  a  not  very  well 
executed  laugh  at  its  expense,  and  made  poor  Jim  for  the  first  time 
fully  conscious  that  he  had  a  daughter. 

Ir  would  be  hard  to  tell  all  the  struggles  he  went  through  before 
he  could  reconcile  himself  to  a  new  position  in  life,  mendici 
under  pretence  of  match-selling.  He  did  it  at  last,  urged  by  grim 
necessity  Mid  Mrs,  Steptoe.  Perhaps  we  should  say  stung  by  the 
latter  rather  than  urged,  for  her  attitude  was  that,  eyes  or  no  eyes, 
if  her  brother  wasn't  going  to  do  a  hand's  turn  for  himself,  he  might 
pack  up  his  traps  and  go,  brat  and  all  I  Who  was  he  that  he  was  to 
eat  his  sister  out  of  house  and  home?  And  all  because  he  was  too 
proud  to  beg,  forsooth!  Wasn't  he  begging  already,  and  wasn't 
--giving?  Yes! — only  it  was  to  be  all  underhanded.1 
Nothing  fair  or  above-board !  Why  should  he  be  ashamed  to 
the  public  for  what  he  wasn't  ushamed  to  take  from  two  toiling 
relatives,  the  weaker  of  whom  had  suffered  so  much  already  from 
the  disgusting  drinking  habits  of  the  other?  Jim  gave  way,  and 
found  excuses  for  his  sister — he  always  did — in  these  same  dis- 
ting  habits.  Perhaps  he  was  right.  Anyhow,  he  gave  way. 
And  an  old  mate  of  his  faked  him  up  the  inscription  afore-men- 
tioned, and  supplied  the  picture  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  from  his 
narrative  of  the  incident.  And  well  Jim  remembered  how  the  cord 
he  hung  it  from  his  neck  by  got  frayed  and  broke,  and  brought 
back  to  his  mind  another  cord  his  hand  once  grasped,  as  he 
swayed  to  and  fro  at  the  weather  ear-ring  of  a  topsail;  and  his 
Jering — would  the  frayed  strands  of  the  sheet  hold  under  the 
great  strain  of  his  back -draw,  or  snap  and  fall  with  him  into  the 
black  gulf  that  was  hungering  for  him  below?  He  could  hear 
again  the  music  of  the  gale  that  Bang  in  the  shrouds,  feel  again 
the  downward  plunge  of  the  bull  into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and 
breathe  again  the  air  that  bore  its  flying  foam*    Then  he  thought 
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T,  would  not  a  plunge  into  that  black  gulf,  then  and 
tfcerr,  Ian  ifter  all.  the  beat  thing  for  him?    And  answered 

ight  without  noting  a  strangeness  in  its  wording": 
u  my  little  lass  I  n 
fancy  that  Jim  did  not  l>eg,  but  only  asked, 
the  imagination.     Of  course  he  would  not  beg— he 
--he.  the  strong  seaman,  who  had  lived  a  life 
r  half  of  those  whose  footsteps  passed  him  daily  would 
.It.1,  of!     Why  should  ho  hesitate  to  ask  of  them 
to  any  one  of  them  himself — 
ne  of  them  left  in  the  dark?     So  when  Lizaran 

<he  fact  that  people's  fathers  wire  their 

■3  brother's  a  'Orsekeeper,    Are  you 

Lie  replied  that  he  wasn't,  exactly.    But  he  was 

Asker,   to   b<  And  the   child,  catching"  a   sort  of   re- 

tween  the  words,  remembered  it.     And,  referring  to 

inned-     It  served  as  a  barrier  for  a 

insight  into  the  facts. 

Whru  poor  Jiu  bo  brave  of  how  the  day  was  bound 

out,  was  his  whole  heart  in  his  ut- 

i  ^pressed  execration  of  that 

that  had  stinted  him  down  to  dark- 

ime  of   light!    At  that  moment  he  was 

-  of  none — a  moment  when  he  felt  the  world  about  hint — 

a    of   his    fellow-men — felt  on   his   face,    without 

rinkincr,  the  ftil  of  the  mid-day  sun,  whose  rays  be  should 

about  the  darkness  of  the  night,  thut  h»> 

ted  to  know  only  by  the  loneliness  and  the  silence  I    In  its 

iitudc  was  i  w  and  again  almost  his  resolve  to  die,  and  not 

ait  another   day  I     Almost,   yes! — but   never   quite.     Always   a 

once  aprain  the  voice  of  his  little  lass  in  the 

this  once,  and  he  should  fail  in  strength 

ill,  let  it  be,  for  now!     Just  once  again  I 

hit  thp  long  its  led  each  to  its  dawn,  and  poor  Jim  knew 

each   dawn    1\  started    off  early,   on   all    days 

loo  grossly,   hold   of  Liza  rami's   ?and,   and 

r  go.  not  to  crost  only  when  other   parties  done  the 

u  might  place  reliance,  and  not  get  under 

sjhout  each  day  that  followed  Jim  1 

is  end,  and  looked  forward  to  the  coming 

ke  him  home.     He  would  sit  and  think  of  what 

I  would  feel  like  in  his  when  the  welcome  hour  should 

ich  day  as  that  hour  came,  and  he 
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found  Ms  way  back  to  Vatted  Rum  Corner  to  wait  for  her, 
also  a  short  spell  of  tense  anxiety  lest  he  should  not  hear  h 
voice  this  time.     And  then  the  relief,  when  he  caught  the  signal 
had  taught  her,  through  the  noise  of  the  traffic  and  the  railwi 
whistles  near  at  hand. 

44  Ye  shouldn't  sing  out  Poylot,  little  lass "  said  he,  when 
turned  Up  at  the  end  of  that  day — the  day  of  the  two  young 
and  the  sixpence.    "  Ye  should  say  Pie-lot  t.    Else  ye  might  be 
one  else's  little  lass,  not  Father  Jim's." 

ki  I     ain't,"    said    Lizaratm     resolutely.      u  I'm    Father    Jii 
Pi-lot  1 "    She  threw  her  soul  into  a  reproduction  of  her  fa 
articulation. 

u  Nor  yet  you've  no  need  to  lose  your  front  teeth  over  it,     E 
does  it  in  the  end*    Now  again !    Pi-lot !  *    Whereupon  Lizara 
repeated  the  word  with  self-restraint,  and  received  approval    "  X 
fV»r  to  tear  up  the  paving-stones,  lassie,"  added  her  father, 
planatorily. 

*  What  was  that  young  varmint  a-saying  ? "  he  asked,  as 
started  to  return  home.  Ho  was  referring  to  words  overheard— 
ringed  words  that  had  passed  between  his  daughter  and  a  boy, 
.t  waa  the  same  boy  that  had  called  him  Pretty  Poll,  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  street-corner;  and  had  then  gone  on  to  greet 
Lkarann  with  the  report  that  her  Daddy  was  waiting  to  give 
**  wbat-forf"  for  being  late^-which  she  wasn't. 

Probably  he  was  the  worst  boy  in  existence — at  least,  Lizar 
thought  he  was.     She  was  too  young  to  appreciate  his  only  virtu 
a  total  absence  of  hypocrisy. 

ying  as  it  was  your  eyes  as  was  out,  and  it  didn*t  hurt  him: 
Jim  seemed  mightily  amused. 

"  What  did  you  say  to  him  over  that,  little  lass  ?  "  said  he* 

"  Didn't  say  numnt !  "    And,  indeed,  Lizarann  had  not  seen  Her 
way  to  quarrelling  with  two  such  obvious  truths. 

"  What  else  was  he  a-saying?    He  said  a  bit  more  than  that 
could  hear  him  giving  it  mouth." 

u  Savin1  he'd  four  nuts  he  hadn't  ate,  and  me  to  guess  whi 
*and  they  was  in  bey  on  t  his  back  for  a  'a  penny/*     Lizar  ann  th 
dned  the  proposed  deal  at  some  length. 

"  I  Erie  a  nice  young  sportin*  eharackter  I  Thtmble-Hgging  isn't 
in  it.  Why,  lassie,  if  you  had  guessed  right,  he'd  just  have 
>ped  'em  across,  and  took  your  ha'penny.  He  wants  attend  in 
to  with  a  rope's  end,  b<?  does — wants  his  trousers  spi!tn\ 
mother  she  sells  the  fried  eels  and  winkles,  next  door  against 
little  shop  where  I sr — Jim  hesitated  a  minute — "  where  I  get 
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For  Jim  remetu bered  in  time  that  his  connection 

shop  w*  ome  to  his  child's  ears.     His  board  was 

ground, 

inn    wanted  badly  to  frame  a   question    about   this   boy. 

t  all  toys  oa  whoso  mothers  sold  fried  eels  and  winkles? 

if  so.  had  this  one  acquired  a  low  moral  ton  'act  with 

trM  nab.  or  had  his  parent's  humble  walk  in  life  resulted  from  his 

izurann  gave  up  the  idea  of  asking  this  question.     It 

pies.    But  she  could  get  information  about  the  barber's 

hop.    She  approached  the  subject  indirectly. 

BridgeUicks  she  can  read  what's  wrote  up  on  shaving*shops  " 
*  What  can  she  rend  on  'em,  little  lass  ? n 

in  read  Easy  Shaving  Twopence*     And  Hegg-Shampoo 
And  Fresh  Water  Every  Customer.    Round  in  the 
winder  in  Casenove  Street,** 

•"ridgetticka!     But  my  little  lass  she's  going  to  read 
wtr  w  well  as  Bridgretticks — ah  I  and  a  fat  lot  better.    And  larn 
belike,  as  well  1  n 
1  Bridgetticks  said  she'd  learn  Simpson's  boy  manners.     Down 
yard  where   there's  a  dog  killed  his  sister's  cat/1     Lizarann 
evidently  with  some  idea  of  joining  the  class.    But  her 
had  other  views. 

**  Rridgetticks  indeed !     She  couldn't  teach  manners  to  a  biled 
peak  of.     She  better  give  her  time  to  studying  of  'em  hex- 
Whatever   was  the  name  she  called   the  gentleman,   lassi 
again* 

long  gentleman  ? " 
Ah!" 
K  She  didn't  call  him  nuffint" 

ft,  then — the  abort  gentleman," 
"A  C 
Well !— that  wasn't  manners,  lassie.     She  had  ought  to  have 
him  Sir— or  his  name,  for  that  matter,  if  she'd  come  by  it 
In't  she  say  his  name  with  Mister  ?    In  course  she  could,  only 
In't  know  it" 
.Irarann     stopped     and     stood     nodding     on     the     pavement. 
idea,  she  knowed   bis  name — the  short  one,"  she  gaid. 
the  tall  gentleman*  he  called  it  him,"    Then  the  two 
On  again,  Jim  having  reclaimed  the  hand  he  had  let  go  for 
moment  to  confirm  a  strange  quick  perception  of  the  child's  em- 
phatic nods  by  touching  ber  head. 

it  was  the  name  of  the  short  one  the  tall  gentleman  called 
*  be  asked.     This  was  not  merely  to  make  conversation 
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Jim  had  fancied  lie  caught  a  familiar  sound  in  the  name  one  oi 
Ms  young  swells  of  the  morning  had  applied  to  the  other.  Ho  ha< 
not  heard  their  reference  to  Tallack  Street.  Had  he  done  so, 
would  at  once  have  identified  them  as  the  subjects  of  a  narrative  oj 
Lizaraun's  some  dayy  since.  She  now  offered  an  imperfect  vei 
Bion  of  the  name,  and  Jim  at  once  caught  the  connection,  He  had 
heard  the  name  Scipio — used  by  the  young  man  when  he  gave  him 
his  sixpence  for  a  box  of  Vesuvians. 

a  Sippy-oh — was  that  itV7  said  he.    "Well,  that's  a  queer  stai 
I've  seen  your  two  gentlemen,  little  lass,  only  this  morning. 
One  of  *em,  he  planked  down  a  tanner  for  one  box.     Not  Sippy-ol 
— t'other  young  master.    What  were  the  two  of  'em  doing  agaii 
down  in  Tallack  Street  I " 

Lizarann  braced  herself  for  her  narrative  by  drawing  a  loi 
breath  and  standing  with  her  eyes  very  wide  open,  then  plunge 
in  medias  rea  with  an  oppressive  sense  of  responsibility  for  his- 
torical truth,  but  without  punctuation.  She  pooled  all  her  stops, 
however,  and  by  throwing  in  a  handful  at  long  intervals  gave  h< 
lungs  an  opportunity  of  expanding. 

"They  was  two  gentleman  in  one  hansom  and  I  seen 
through  the  open  winder  and  Aunt  Stingy  she  shet  the  winder  am 
Bridgetticks  she  come  lookin'  in  at  the  winder  and  Aunt  Stingy 
she  says  FU  flat  your  nose  for  you  she  says  an  impident  little  hussy 
and  she  goes  out  for  to  catch  hold  on  her  and  Bridgetticks  sh< 
sings  out  Old  Mother  Cobbler&wax  and  hooks  it  off.  ,  .  ." 
the  consolidated  overdue  stops  came  in  here, 

Jim  put  in  a  word  to  steady  the  narrative,  derived  from   it 
earlier  recital :  *  And  then  you  got  round  behind  your  aunt,  and  th< 
gentlemen  were  talking  to  the  cab-driver,  hey,  lassie? " 

Liza  rami  nodded  at  her  father  exactly  as  if  he  could  have 
her.  However,  the  way  she  said  "yass"  did  all  the  work  of  hei 
nod,  as  well  as  its  own,  and  she  continued  with  a  new  lease  oi 
breath:  "The  driver  he  says  *  Don't  see  no  spremises '  he  says,  and 
the  gentlemen  they  says  *  Don't  see  no  spremises1  they  says,  an< 
then — '  Ho  here's  a  little  girl '  they  says  all  at  wunst   ..." 

"And  that  was  my  little  lass,  wnrn't  it,  lassie?  And  she 
showed  'em  where  the  board  was  up.  That  was  the  way  of  it,  I  lay. 
And  whereabout  was  Bridgetticks  the  whilst  I  *  Lizarann  was  be- 
coming more  reposeful  in  style,  and  was  working  round  to  a  proper 
distribution  of  stops. 

u Bridgetticks,"  she  replied,  "was  in  behind  the  palm's  at 
'Acker's,  and  was  for  biting  Aunt  Stingy  if  she  laid  *ands.  And 
Jimmy  'Acker's  granny  she  come  out,  and  '  Leave  the  child  alone  * 
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atys.  But  the  two  gentleman  come  down  out  of  the  hansom 
ioab  and  mid  there  was  do  spremises,  but  I  was  a  nice  little  girl 
tad  liquid  hare  a  trep'ny  bit     Yass  1 " 

*Ai*d  then  your  aunt  she  looked  round  after  you,  Til  go  bail. 
Wmft  sk«  in  "it,  little  lass  ?  *' 

•Tien  Aunt  Stingy  she  giv1  over,  *co&  of  Jimmy  'Acker's  granny, 
Euf  come  to  see*  And  the  tall  gentleman,  he  needn't  trouble  her, 
be  wja,  and  she  kep'  a  little  way  off.  And  I  kep'  the  threp'ny  bit 
□  toy  moni f  I  did," 

a   mightn't  get  it?"    Lizarann  nodded-    "And  where 
mm  Bridgetticksl" 
"OTi^r  acrost,  feelin'  up  like,  'cop  of  Aunt  Stingy." 
An  image   passes   through  Jim's  mind  of  a  powerful  rodent 
mfcmg  stealthily  round,  clear  of  its  enemy,  to  join  the  colloquy, 
nd  perhaps  secure  another  threepence.    His  image  of  Bridget- 
ticks  is  not  a  pleasing  one.     He  doesn't  believe  in  her  sex  or  her 
Girlhood — classes  her  with  the  fiendish  boy  at  the  fish-shop,  and 
nther  wishes  he  could  let  her  loose  on  him  to  run  him  down,  as 
cor  slip*  a  dog  from  a  leash.     She  would  do  it. 
tf  And  how  came  she  to  cut  in  ?     It  was  my  little  lassie's  cake." 
Bnt  Lizarann  felt  hurt  on  her  friend's  account     "  She  giv'  me 
two  apples,"  she  said,  and  left  the  point,  as  one  sure  to  be  under- 
Hood.     Then  she  continued :  •*  The  gentlemen  wanted  for  to  know 
•ttr  name*?,  and  Bridgetticks  said  not  if  took  dowm    So  the  gen- 
tleman pot  the  pencil  away  and  she  says  Bridgetticks  and  I  says 
Tiin  Toopland  " 
"  Right  you  were  I    And  then  what  did  the  gentleman  say  X  * 

shout  both  at  once." 
*  Which  did  ye  like  best,  little  lass — which  gentleman  Vf  But. 
1  vk  uncertain  on  this  point.  Being  pressed.,  she  admits  a 
t$ndn?jute  for  the  one  called  Scipio;  but  it  appears  that  Bridget- 
tiefc*  has  condemned  him  on  account  of  his  jaw,  pointing  to  a  cer- 
tain nententiouanefla  of  style,  which  has  already  been  in  evidence  in 
this  story.  Her  discrimination  of  him  as  a  Cure,  too,  will  show 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  use  of  this  term  that  she  placed 
a  low  value  on  his  reflections. 

c  father,  having  certainly  spoken  with  these  two  gentlemen, 

-mae  curiosity  about  what  they  could  want  in  Tallack  Street 

og  spoken  with  them  himself  had,  of  course,  given  them 

l  interest  for  him  he  had  not  felt  before.     But  inquiry  of  a  child 

i re  old  has  to  be  conducted  cautiously.    If  too  hard 

she  will  invent    u  What  did  ye  make  out  they  came  for, 

Uarie!"  hrr  oiked. 
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"  Spremisesy f  was  the  reply,  given  with  confidence,     But 

*med  ill-grounded  when  she  added,  "  What  does  s  premises 
laddy?" 

"Houses  with  bills  in  the  winder,  lass.     Sure  I     But  didn't  th 
lever  say  where  they  come  from,  nor  what  they  wanted  f  " 

"  Bridge  ttieks  she  knew." 

u  Where  did  she  say  they  came  from  t  * 

"  Sraallporks  Hospital,"    Jim  wondered  how  on  earth  Lizarann1 

J  had  struck  on  this  vein  of  invention,  but  he  only  expres. 

mildest  doubt  of  its  accuracy  lest  he   should  upset  Ms   i 

formant.     As  it  was,  he  disturbed  her  slightly,    u  She  ain't  tellin' 

no  lies*"  she  added. 

u  P'raps  it  warn  t  so  bad  as  all  that  come  to,  lassie*    P'raps 
was  only  Guy's  or  'Tholamoo*s  ? "    But  the  little  person  was  n 
prepared  to  accept  any  composition  that  threw  doubt  on  Bri 
ticks.    She  might  have  questioned  her  statements  personally,  ev< 
to  the  extent  of  calling*  her  a  story.    But  she  felt  bound  to  defi 
her,  even  against  her  father.    So  she  nailed  her  colours,  so 
speak,  to  the  Smallpox  Hospital.    That  was  to  be  the  very  hospit 
ind  no  other,  that  these  two  gentlemen  were  connected  with.    S 
ga?e  illustrations  of  untruthfulness,  as  shown  by  contemporaries. 

*'  Jimmy  'Acker  he's  a  liar.  And  Uncle  Steptoe  he's  a  li 
Aunt  Stingy  says  so.  Bridgettieka  she  ain't  She  speaks  t 
troof,  she  does.    Yaes !     She-  says  so,"    Very  open  eyes  and  a  ni 

"  In  eoorsc  she  does,  and  in  coorse  she  knows."    Then  poor  J 
wondered  to  himself  what  this  young  person  was  like  that  his  li 
lass  had  such  faith  in.    He  continued: il  What's  she  like  to  look  at, 
by  way  of  describing  of  her  now  ?  " 

Lizarann  had  never  described  anybody,  so  far.    That  is  to  s: 
not  consciously.    She  might  have  done  it  without  knowing  it 
description.    But  she  knew  quite  well  what  her  father  meant,  a 
braced  herself  up  to  authorship. 

*'  She's  very  *ard,  all  over,"  she  said,  as  a  first  item,    **  And 
she's  awful  strong.    She  is— yassl    And  she  don't  stick  oat  m 
where  neither."    A  form  the  reverse  of  svelte  is  impressed  upon 
hearers  inner  vision.    But  she  repents  of  the  last  item,  and  ad 
"  Only  her  nose !  " 

"What's  her  colour  of  hair — black  colour? — yaller  colour V9 

44  Tint  no  colour  at  all,  Daddy." 

u  Just  plain  hair-colour — is  that  it?  " 

"  Yassl     Pline  hair-colour." 

"  What's  her  eyes  ?  *  But  this  is  too  difficult.  Lizarann  gives 
up,    To  soy  plain  eye-colour  would  be  poor  and  unoriginal    Ho 
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ever,  particulars  could  be  given  of  Bridgettickses  eyes,  apart  from 
qasttions  of  their  colour. 
"  She  can  squint,  she  can.    Yass — acrost  I  ■ 
don't  want  to  it — not  she!  n 

want  to  it,  Daddy?"     A  timid  expression  of  doubt 
Ail    ■**  I  said — I  said — to  Bridgetticks    .    .    P 

■  Hurry  op,  little  lass !    What  was  it  ye  said  i n 

said — to  Bridgetticks — I  said  the  boys  said  she  couldn't  be 
off  of  it,  their  did.     That's  what  the  boys  said.'' 
*And  she  said  tkty  was  liars,  I'll  go  bail.     Hay,  little  lass?" 
.e  said  they  was  liars.    Yass!"     And  then  the  difficulties 
uf  negotiating  the  passage  across    Cazenove   Street,  where  they 
time  arrived,  stopped  the  conversation. 
When  the  couple  were  safely  landed  on  the  opposite  pavement, 
talk  went  on  again.     Jim's  image  of  Bridget  ticks  had  not  been 
improved  by  Lirarnnn'a  description.     And  an  incident  of  her  nar- 
ntirr  had  caused  him  to  picture  to  himself  a  terrifying  vision  of 
far. 

She  must  have  looked  a  queer  un,  lassie,  flattening  her  nose 
tgunst  the  winder-pane." 

agy  said  she*d  welt  her  down  fine  if  she  could  once 
eatd 

-ur  aunt  don't  seem  to  have  thought  her  a  beauty-     Not  with 

h&  fioee  against  the  glass T     What  did  you  think  yourself,  lassie?  n 

didn't  seen  her/'    Her  head  shook  a  long  continuous  nega- 

-  How  do  ye  make  that  out,  lass  ? n 

u  W  I  bein*  oarpositc  Bides  of  the  winder-pine.     Her  out- 

then — o*  course  you  saw  her,  lassie.    You've  got  eyes  in 
bead/* 

■  I  was  a-Hotting  of  my  own  nose  against  the  glast,  inside,  too 
elect  to  see*  Right  oarposite — yass  I "  And  then  explained,  at 
•owe  expense  of  words,  that  this  gymer  or  game,  was  played  by 
two  little  girls,  or  little  boys,  or  a  sample  of  each,  jamming  their 
aoees  one  against  the  other  as  it  were  with  the  eold,  unpleasant 
glass  between.  The  gratification  of  doing  this,  whatever  it,  was. 
might  be  enhanced  and  intensified  by  a  similar  treatment  of  their 

bis  last  variation  caused  Lizarann  to  end  up  with: 

ie.     Inside  tistes  of  cleanin'  windows," 

ii'  to  be  got  out  of  that,'*  said  Jtra,     But  the 

irame  had  evidently  never  anticipated  its  adop- 

►arsons,  and  did  not  advise  it.    Their  low  natorrea 
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could  not  enter  into  it.    It  waB,  however,  made  clear  why  Bridget- 
ticks  was  invisible  during  an  innings — if  the  term  is  permissible. 

But  obt  to  think  of  it!  Poor  Jim  had  never  seen  his  little  la: 
whose  chatter  had  supplied  him  with  a  vivid  image — albeit,  pe 
haps,  a  false  one — of  her  friend  of  ten  years  old.  Her  voice 
touch  were  all  he  had  to  live  for;  but  the  only  image  of  her 
could  get  was  from  a  grudging  admission  of  his  sister's  that 
might  grow  to  be  like  her  mother  in  time,  but  she  would  neve 
have  her  looks.  These  looks  were  only  admitted  by  Mrs.  Stept 
for  strategic  purposes — videlicet,  the  cheapening  of  her  brother* 
I  h  uBaeaaion  and  emphasizing  of  his  losses.  She  may  have  ha 
no  defined  intention  of  giving  him  pain,  hut  the  attitude  o 
thought  implied  formed  part  of  a  scheme  of  Jeremiads  her  life  w 
devoted  to  fostering  and  maturing.  The  looks  of  Lizarann* 
mother  were  the  only  pivot  on  which  discussion  of  the  child's  o 
cou  If  I  turn  naturally  and  easily.  The  embittered  and  unaympa 
thctic  disposition  of  her  aunt  made  communication  about  the 
on  other  lines  difficult  or  impossible  to  poor  Jim, 

But  he  treasured  in  his  heart  the  idea  that  one  day  he  woul 
t  with  some  congenial  soul  whom  he  could  take  into  his  con 
fidenee.  and  petition  for  a  description  of  what  his  little  lass  w 
m21y  like.  Unless,  indeed,  when  she  grew  older,  she  was  abl 
to  tell  him  what  her  imago  in  a  mirror  resembled  better  than  B 
had  done  when  once  or  twice  he  had  tried  that  way  of  eliciting  in 
formation.  For  on  those  occasions  Liza  rami  had  at  first  show 
symptoms  of  becoming  what  her  aunt  called  a  little  giggling,  a 
feeted  chit,  and  had  only  been  able  to  report  that  whe  looked  "  lik 
Loyzarnmi  in  the  ghist,'*  and  then  had  grown  uneasy,  bet: 
tendency  towards  panic,  ami  hid  her  face  on  her  father  when  h 

hoc  earnest,  and  begged  her  for  his  sake  to  tell  him  whal 
really  looked  like.  She  couldn't  understand  it  at  all,  and  may  have 
had  misgivings  that  she  was  being  entrapped  into  some  sort  of 
ritual  of  a  Masonic  nature.  So  Jim  had  to  wait  for  enlighten- 
ment from  herself,  and  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  she  should 
become  more  old  and  serious.  Meanwhile  what  would  he  not  have 
n  for  one  little  glimmer  to  help  his  imperfe  of  what 

his  little  lass  was  like,  now — now  that  her  childhood  was  there  ? 

But  the  darkness  was  upon  him  for  all  time.     And  the  worl 
that  once  was  his  to  see  had  vanished — vanished   with    the  last 
image  his  eyes  had  known;  the  quay  at  Cape  Town  in  the  Mazing 
huh,  i he  Dutch-built  houses  on  the  hot  hill-side,  and  Table  Mou 
tarn  dark  against  the  -  all  the  wide  sea,  a  bla/e  oi 
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beneath  the  blue,  whose  strongest  glare  might  never  reach  his 
cancelled  sight  again.  And  there — so  Jim  believed,  on  the  strength 
of  a  legend  his  informant  may  have  invented  on  the  spot — when 
the  winds  were  at  their  worst  round  the  Cape  of  Storms,  might  still 
be  seen  the  source  of  all  his  evil,  the  Phantom  Ship  that  had 
blasted  his  eyesight  and  made  him  what  he  had  become.  So  fixed 
ns  this  article  of  Jim's  faith  that  it  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that 
be  drew  comfort  from  the  unending  doom  of  her  shadowy  crew. 
Gome  what  might  to  him,  he  always  had  this  consolation,  that  as 
hog  as  the  sea  should  last,  there  was  no  hope  of  rest  for  the  soul 
of  the  Flying  Dutchman.  It  was  something,  if  it  wasn't  much; 
od  he  told  and  retold  the  tale  to  his  little  lass,  who  was  grieved  on 
bk  behalf;  hut  had  somewhere,  in  the  unrevengef ul  background  of 
fomind,  a  chance  thought  of  pity  now  and  again  for  the  unhappy 
atnan  who  was  the  cause  of  his  misfortune. 


CHAPTER  HI 


OF  ROYD  HALL,  AND  ITS  LITER  AfiV  GUEST  WHO  HAD  AN  IMPOSSIBLE 


The  lady  who  had  shown  an  interest  in  Lizarann  at  the  Da 
Road  Schools  was  the  wife  of  Sir  Murgatroyd  Arkroyd,  of  Royi 
in  Rankshire  and  Drum  in  Banffshire,  and  even  more  places.  T 
young  man  who  had  bought  Jim's  matches  and  returned  his  chan 
was  their  eldest  son,  William  Rufus  Arkroyd.  His  friend,  who 
he  called  Scipio,  who  waa  his  college  chum  at  Cambridge  a  yea 
or  so  since,  and  had  remained  his  inseparable  companion,  was  o 
this  particular  day  starting  with  him  to  pay  an  autumn  visit 
his  paternal  mansion,  Royd  Hall,  about  seven  miles  from  Grirai 
where  the  new  Translucent  Cast  Steel  Foundries  are. 

The  two  young  men  got  a  carriage  to  themselves,  and  play 
pioquet  all  the  way  to  Furnivals,  the  little  station  where  you  get 
Olit  for  Royd  and  Thanes  Castle,  and  the  omnibus  meets  you.  Be- 
cause you  are  the  sort  probably  that  omnibuses  meet.  And  it  may 
he  considered  to  have  met  William  Rufus  and  Scipio  on  thl 

n,  but  only  platonically;  for  they  rode  to  the  house  in  a  dog- 
cart that  awaited  them.    However,  the  omnibus  had  the  consola- 
tion of  being  ridden  in  by  Mr.  Arkroyd'a  man  Sehott,  who  ca 
DO  in  it  with  such  luggage  as  would  not  go  under  a  seat  amenab 
only  to  card^cases  or  the  like. 

The  model  groom,  Bullett,  who  had  driven  the  trap  to  the  statio 
had  just  time  to  establish  himself  on  the  back-seat,  when  the  mode] 
m are  was  off  at  a  spin,  and  an  agricultural  population,  whose  con- 
vict ions    and    diet   OQAILgftd    very    little   since    the   days    of    Wil- 
liam the  Norman,  were  abasing  themselves  in  a  humiliating  man- 
Iter  unworthy  of  thr*  age  we  live  in™uncovering  male  heads  on" 
bobbing  female  skirts — at  the  doors  of  cottages  whose  hygienic  B 
rangements  were  a  disgrace  to  a  Christian  country  and  a  refle 
tion  on  civilization.     So  said  the  Grime  Sentinel,  in  an  editorial 
and.  as  it  Bpoke  as  though  the  editor  had  tried  all  these  arrnn, 
ments  and  found  them  wanting,  no  doubt  it  was  right. 

M  Nowt  what  have  you  and  my  affectionate  brother  been  talki 
tbont  all  the  way  here \  n    Thus  Judith,  the  sister  of  the  one  she  is 
-dressing. 
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->  plies  at  leisure.     He  is  evidently  accustomed  to  being* 
handsomi  d  young  lady,  wh 

speaks  as  to  a  junior.     But,  though  she 
aea  him,  ah*  w;iits  until  he  d  0  answer. 

"Your  alJ  'the?  and  myself.  Miss  Arkroyd,  ai 

a  long  residence  in  en: 
\  that  it  is  only  on  rare  and  special  occasions  that  we  ex- 
iiny  remarks  at  all.     We  agreed  some  time  since  that  the 
conversation — that,  I  believe,  was  th<  ton — was  taken 

each  of  the  parties  to  it  is  always  definitely  certain  what 
is  going  to  an 

! — ridiculous  boyf     Do  you  expect  mo  to  believe  that 
do  all  that  way  aud  never  spoke  i  " 
Sdf*:o  reconsider?,  an<l  to  his  o\\ 

£  a  person  drawing  on  a  reserve  of  veracity,  a  higher 
•jrhap*  I  have  orersti  ease.     We  played   |ji< 

i  way  fnitn  Euston.     Picquet,  as  you  are  aware,  involves  an 

il  interchange  of  monosyllables,   .    . 
know.     One  for  bis  heels  and  two  for  his  nob.     Go  on/* 

Allow  me  to  correct  a  miflapofehentfion.    The  ex- 
have  quoted  belong  to  another  game — eribhage." 
MS  i  0  On  with  what  yuii  w  \g  ,    ,    » 

onal  interchange  of  monosyllables '  .   *   ."    The 
little  impatient,  and  taps. 
i  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  conversation/'     He  com- 
the  fentence  with  deliberation.    He  seems  to  take  a  pleasuri- 
ng so,  simply  because  of  her  impatience.     **  But  with  the  ex- 
f  allusions  to  the  game,  I  can  recall  no  remark  01 
or  otherwise/' 

eming  to  give  him  up  as  hop* 
calk  to  her  brother  in  an  adjoining  room:  "  Willi  n  and  he  replies: 
"WLm  thing  wanted  I  " 

— come  and   make  Lord  Felixthorpe  reasonable/'    From 
»bfel  Jo  is  a  lord,  or  has  a  right  to  be  called 

one.  hoji,  supposably* 

on  is  taking  place  in  the  drawing-room  at  E 

i'  n  arrived  just  in  time  to  delay  dinner  half- 

that  ight  have  time  to  dress.     At   Royd,  undue 

abor.  unknown,  and  Mr*  Schott  had  arranged 

Is  in  his  shirt,  black  silk  stocking*, 

I   trousers  in  a  most  beautiful  pattern  on  his 

d  utmost  before  his  apologies  to  his  mother  were  over  for  giving 

A*  wrong  time  of  his  train,    lie  ought  to  have  arrived  an  Wit 
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sooner,  and  Bullefct  and  the  dog-cart — or,  rather,  its  mare — had 
kicking  their  heels  all  that  time  at  Fumival  Station,  enjoying 
great  luxury  of  enforced   idleness,   with  a  grievance   against 
cause.     However,  it  was  all  right  by  now,  and  everyone  who 
not  eaten  too  many  macaroons  at  tea  had  dined  extremely  well. 

11  Smoke  a  cigarette,"  Baid  William  Ruf  us  to  his  sister,  as 

sttled  down  on  the  split  fauteuiL    "Never  mind  Sibyl!" 

iselaimed  Sibyl's  influence,  and  lighted  the  cigarette  he  gave 

t  his  own.    He  continued :  "I  can't  make  Scip  reasonable, 
can," 

**  He  says  you  and  he  never  exchanged  a  word*  and  thai 
played  eribbage  in  the  train  all  the  way  without  speaking," 

u  It  was  picqtiet,    1  don't  know  cribbage." 

"Oh  dear! — how  trying  you  boys  are  I     As  if  that  mat 
The-  point  is,  did  you  speak,  or  didn't  you?" 

Whereupon  each  of  the  young  men  looked  at  the  other,  and  sai< 
B  Did  we  speak,  or  didu  t  wet  ■ 

"  I  cmji  wait,"  said  the  young  lady;  and  waited  with  a  passr 
ness  that  had  all  the  force  of  activity* 

u  I  understand " — thus  Scipio,  more  deliberately  than  ever — 
"  that  technical  remarks  relating  to  the  game  are  excluded  by 
hypothesis." 

41  Yes!  "  from  the  cateebist 

w  Stop  a  bit,  Scip.    We  did  speak-    We  spoke  about  the  blh 
beggar." 

m  1  knew  you  were  talking  nonsense.    You  talked  all  the 
But  who  was  the  blind  beggar  1" 

"  A   friend  of  Scip's — at  least,  a  father  of  one  of  his  youi 
ladir 

Mies  Arkroyd  looked  amused  more  than  curious.    "  You  haven' 
told  ua  of  this  one/*  soul  she.     ''Or  have  you  t" 

*  I  have  had  nothing  official  to  communicate,  so  far.    Possibly 
mere  passing  tendre&se,    I  have  only  known  the  young  lady  a  m 
abort  time.     I  will  promise  further  information  as  soon  as  there 
is  anything  to  communicate." 

Miss  Arkroyd  continued  to  look  at  the  speaker  as  though  to  find 
out  his  real  meaning,  half  in  doubt,  half  taking  him  cm 
But.  her  brother  struck  in,  saying:  "Nothing  interesting,  Judith. 
This  one's  too  young,  and  might  be  unsuitable  from  other  points  of 
view — eh,  Scip?" 

**  The  family  connectloV'Scipio  answers  reflectively,  "may  have 
drawbacks.  Nevertheless,  I  find,  when  I  indulge  in  the  position. 
hypothetically,  of  a  son-in-law,  that  I  do  not  shrink  from  4h&  image 
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of  the  relation  I  have  created.  It  has  a  sort  of  sense  about  it  of  the 
starboard  watch,  and  keeping  a  good  look-out  on  foc'sles,  and 
knowing  how  to  splice  cables.  By-the-by,  Will,  this  is  an  ac* 
OfyKahment  that  might  prove  useful  in  my  family — splicing 
mi fac,  I  mean*  I  am  certain  that  we  can't,  at  present,  any  of  us. 
my  half-brother,  though  his  grandfather — on  his  mothers 
ride—  is  an  Admiral,  cannot  splice  a  cable  .    .    ,n 

r  mind  the  cables!     Go  on  about  the  blind  beggar," 

brother,  as  one  who  knows  his  friend's  disposition  to  wander, 

applies  eoosecuti  itfre:  "The  Mind  boggart  that  sailor 

*t  the   ra  Most   likely   youVe  seen   him.  .    .    .  No  \ n — re- 

claiming  headshake, — "  Well! — take  him  for  granted. 

child?' 

Ve  seen  ber  yourself,  T  think;   or  the  same    thing — the 
has*     Ton  remember  ? — in  that  Tallack  Street  place,  on  the 
Leratire  Artisans*  Domicile  Company's  estate.    You  told  us 
youraelf,  you  know  " 

[  know   Tallack   Street  perfectly  well.    It's  the  place  where 
raa  land  for  a  factory  that  I  thought  would  do  for  the  New 
Hare  you  seen  it!" 
"  Why*  of  course!     Belp  and  I  went  over  next  day.    Well — it's 
girL"     But  Judith  has  slummed  so  many  little  girls  in 
TalL  .  all  alike,  that  she  can't  recall  any  special  one.     She 

ranembers  the  front  teeth  of  one  very  plainly.     Her  brother  also 
rem*  nicks— not  a  young  lady  easily  forgotten,  clearly, 

But  lie  has  forgotten  her  name. 

3ctpi     She  called  j  n\     But 

not  that  hild.     I  rather  think  our  mother  k\ 

's  about  her,'1     He  leans  his  head  well  back  towards  his 
moth  next  room — sees  its  ceiling,  perhaps,  as  he  blows  bis 

-moke   straight   upwards — and    rails    to    her,     L  Mm 
The  Italian  word  may  be  some  mere  family  habit,  without  reason. 

ive  guest  in  the  next  room  makes  a  mental  note  o£  i( 
twf<;  in    his  next  novel.     For  he  is  a  literary  celebrity, 

L»dv  ltYes,   dear,   what?"     She   looks    quite 

round   the  high   back  of  the  chair  she  sits  in,  and  speaks  fairly 
Iowa:  He  continues  to  throw  his  voice  back  over  his 

"What  was  the  name  of  the  ipieer  kid  that  said  her  father  was 
Q    told   us  about  her,  you  know.  ...     At  the 
by  Tallack  Street.  .    .    ." 

s  blind,  and  she  leads  him  about.    Be 
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quiet,  and  don't  aafct  and  perhaps  I  shall  remember  the  name 
Lady  Arkroyd  shuts  her  eyes  over  the  job  and  waits  on  Memo: 
It  may  take  time     Her  son  decides  that,  he  can  listen  just  as  wa 
with  his  head  down,  and  becomes  normal.     Presently  his  mo 
reports:  "I  think  it  was  Steptoe — no  I — not  Steptoe,     Eliza  j 
Oopeland.  Adeline  Eossett's  schoolroom."     If  you  look  back 
where  Lizarann  made  this  lady's  acquaintance,  you  will  see  tha 
there  was  underlying  method  in  the  seeming-disjointed  action  o 
her  memory. 

Her  son  replies,  "Yes — that  child";  and  adds,  **A11  rlgh 
that'll  do"  meaning  that  he  has  now  got  all  the  infonnati 
d  for  the  moment.  So  the  perceptive  guest  infers,  and  Ii 
tens  with  interest  for  the  use  he  is  going1  to  make  of  it.  But 
loses  the  thread  of  the  conversation;  for,  just  as  he  is  going  t 
apeak,  the  sister  says  to  Scipio,  "What  did  you  say  '&*  fori" 
moaning,  why  did  you  begin  and  stop  ? 

*•  The  expression,"  his  lordship  replies  with  intense  deliberado 
"  was  an  involuntary  prefix  to  a  statement  I  was  preparing  to  raak 

concerning  the  patronymic  of  the  little  girl  who "    He  sto 

dead  on  the  pronoun,  without  finishing  the  sentence;  then  co 
tinues:  *;  I  need  go  no  farther,  especially  as  I  foresee  a  fresh  con 
firmatiou  forming  on  the  lips  of  my  dear  friend  William  Rufua  of 
the  view  taken  of  my  personal  character  by  the  other  little-girl 
who.    But  perhaps  the  name  of  the  first  little-girl* who  may 
taken  as  decided  on.     In   that  ease  I  need  not  adduce   my 
dcn< 

"  Do  shut  up,  Scip,"  is  the  comment  of  William  Eufus.    ■  T 
other  little  girl  spoke  the  truth.     You  are  a  Cure — not  the  L 
doubt  of  it." 

'*  What  is  a  Cure?"  says  Judith.    "I  don't  know.     But  plea 
don't  shut  up;  never  mind  Will !     What  was  it  you  were  going 

u  Merely  this: — When  your  intractable  brother  and  myself  via 
ited  Tallack  Street,  having  previously  interviewed  Mr.  Illingwo 
the  courteous  secretary  of  the  Remunerative  ..." 

"  Do  get  along,  Scip  1 "  from  Mr.  Arkroyd. 

"  My  dear  Will,  I  assure  you  that  your  impatience  only  defeats 
its  own  object.  If  you  will  balance  the  time  gained  by  skipping 
passages  in  my  statement — which  may  in  the  end  prove  essential  to 
tin;  context — against  the  time  lost  in  administering  verbal  stim- 
ulus to  the  speaker,  you  will  find — if  1  am  not  mistaken — that 
latter  exceeds  the  former  " 

u  All  right,  old  chap  1    I  give  up,    Go  ahead  I  * 
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po  :ind  talk  to  the  new  visitors.     You  had  bet* 

Th>  iultaneously  from  hi  a  two 

ih/L  ith    her    fine    eves   fixed    on    a    wrist - 

little  larger  than  the  iris  of  either*    Scipio  accelerates  with 

-  the  particulars  of  the  land  and  buildings  from 
we  d  rnd  by  Tallack  Street  to  look  at  thr  Bite. 

r   point  of  seeing  everythiujr.     lllitigworth  was 
small  shed  on  the  land,  in  the  last 
aid  be  utilized  for  a  motor-garage  -    .    . 
Wo  are  at  present  concerned  with  the  name 
tilth:  irirl- who.     The  plummy  little  dark -eyed  one,  Will — not 
ihrill  little  fiend.     Weill — when  we  arrived  at  Tallaek  Street, 
I   see  nothing  the  least  resembling  a  suitable  site  for  a 
>r.    indeed,    anything   else— your    accomplished    brother, 
Ark  c  10  GOJUlot  get  in  or  out  of  a  hansom  without  break- 

his  k  -,  urged  upon  me  the  propriety  of  descending  and 

•    the   Ruli iu   Hood,     The  Robin   Hood  wag  COQE 
y  nie — the  sort  of  puh  I  always  frequent  when  I  have  a  choice.     It 
Ud  i  <»f  Robin  dressed  like  a  member  of  what  I  always 

iiffWMi  to  he  a  benefit-club,  which  extends  to  me,  when  I  sit  at 
:>?  pole  with  a  col  lection -box,  suggesting  an  inversion 
if  the  way  we  fed  bears  in  our  youth.   .    .    ."     His  hearers  become 

This  U  ilTelevanU,,  says  the  brother.     And  the  sister  looked 

at  ber  wribt. 

I  tm  aware  of  it.    I  will  not  detain  Misa  Arkroyd  long  at  the 

Rood.     I   will  mer  the  fact  that  it  had  a  water- 

trough  for  horses,  and  a  space  in  front' — it  is  in  the  main  road, 

\-.i<  i  ich  Talla«+k  Street — and  that  it  is  a  House  of  Call 

for  Plasterers.     I  mention  this  in  case  .    .    ." 

'In  ease  any  of  us  should  plaster  unexpectedly  t    Do  you  feel 

to  plaster.  Will ! " 
"I  might.    Sibyl  probably  will,  sooner  or  later.    Go  on,  Scip. 
j,  we  interrupted  yon — admitted!  *   .    .     Now  go  on." 
ivate  bar  of  the  Robin  Hood— for  it  boasts  a  public 
cad  privotp  bnr*  th-mph  it  stops  short  of  making  parade  of  a  saloon 
>*r—  ntered  a  cobbler  drinking  a  tumblerful  of  spirits.    He 

blerf  ul  of  tumblerf  uls.  -,  -   ." 
Tm  Bttre  1  know  that  man,"  Judith  says,  in  brackets,     "It  was 
tie  one  that  said  ho  was  '  mine  very  truly,  Robert  Steptoe,'    Never 

ut  be  was  not  too  drunk  to  tell  mo  that  if  I  kept  my  eye* 
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open  I  should  see  a  blooming  board  at  the  end  of  the  street.     The 
wasn't  any  too  much  reading1  on  it  now,  the  boys  having  aimed 
it  successfully  ever  since  he  came  to  Rose  Cottage — 'ouse  on 
right — but  he  took  it  a  board  was  always  a  board,  reading  or  no. 
could  see  for  myself t  by  looking.     It  warn't  trespassers;  be  km 
that  *    .    -     Do  not  be  impatient,     I  am  coming  to  the  gist  of 
runnmmication.  .   .   .     Shortly  after  leaving  the  bar  of  the  Rob: 
Hood,  I  heard  some  boys  singing  a  monotonous  chant,     A  m 
was  frequently  repeated  in  it ;  it  sounded  like : 

*  Lizarnnn   l*o  upland's 
Father   begs    for   'a pence 
Just   round    tlae  corner 
Down  by   the  gasworks.   ,   .   «■ 

And  so  on  over  and  over  again,     I  inquired  of  one  small  b< 
whose  father  it  was  that  begged  for  halfpence,  but  he  turned 
conversation,  and  suggested  that  I  should  give  him  a  farden  kike. 
However,  another  one  repeated  the  name  gratis;  and  though 
was  too  young  to  be  quite  intelligible  I  was  satisfied  that  the  nt 
was  Eliza  Ann  Copeland  or  Coupland." 

4i  Why  couldn't  you  tell  us  that  straight  off,  Lord  Felixthorpe? 
says  Judith.    To  which  the  narrator  replies  with  a  sweet  smi 
**  Ar.v    inhtTPnt  prolixity,  no   doubt"    She   says   absently   to 
wrist-watch,  "No  doubt  I"  and  then,  looking  up  at  the  speak< 
illogically  asks,  "  What  was  the  rest  of  the  story  ?    Go  on.* 

Her  brother  protests!   "Come,  Judith,  be  reasonable!    You1] 
just  like  the  people  that  author-chap  has  been   telling  us  nboi 
downstairs  -    ,    .  people  who  complain  that  his  books  are  too  loi 
and  then  ask  for  more.     He  says  he's  badgered  for  sequels,  ai 
untold  ^old  wouldn't  induce  him  to  bring  an  old  character  into 
new  book." 

"  He's  perfectly  right.    Anyhow,  I  am  sure  he  always  finishes 
story  when  he  begins  it.     I  want  the  rest  of  what  happened.    Onl 
I  WBXA  this  one  cut  short — not  too  prosy,  please!     Did  you  gii 
that  little  boy  the  farthing  cake  1 " 

"I  gave   him   a   halfpenny.    He  ignored   my   application   f< 
change,  and  walked  away  hand -in-hand  with  his  friend  towards 
shop.    I  accompanied  the  cab  on  foot  to  the  end  of  Tallack  St  re 
where  we  found  the  blooming  board,  and  decided  on  its  illegibl 
character.    But  there  was  no  doubt  the  piece  of  land  was 
llingworth  had  shown  us  on   the   map.    The  fictitious 

rage  was  a  place  that  could  only  have  been  a  source  of  danger 
intruders.    We  exclaimed  together  that  there  were  no  pi 
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and  tbe  cabman  endorsed  our  opinion.    At  this  juncture  an 

umb bated    female    rushed    from    a    doorway    to    intercept    mid 

chutise,  if  possible,  a  little  girl  about  ten  years*  old,  who  had  been 

r  through  a  window  on  the  ground-door.     This  little 

lipped  through  an  impassable  orifice  and  got  away,  shouting 

r.ursued  by  the  woman.   .    .    .* 
•'ho  was  more  than  half  afraid  of  her,"    Thus  Mr.  Arkroyd 

*l  agree  with  you.  However,  she  left  her  door  open,  and  the 
.  whom  I  think  we  may  consider  to  be  identified  as  Eliza 
Axa  Cottpland,  came  out  timidly,  and  sucked  a  corner  of  her  neck- 
stadkerchi*-'f  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood.  She  seemed  to  re- 
ginl  the  clash  between  tbe  other  little  girl  and  her  mother  as  nor- 
rtil,  and  appeared  to  court  conversation  with  us,  .    .    .  '  ■ 

"Its  B  -not  her.     It's  her  aunt,     /  know  the  people,"     The 

inx*?:  a  Judith's.    "  But  go  on." 

a  Her  aunt.    Our  conversation  with  her  was  handicapped  by  her 

tarneaa;  also  by  her  objection  to  removing  the  handkerchief  from 

ha  Drouth.     But  she  appeared  to  be  attracted  to  us  by  a  kind  of 

-bowing  itself  in  a  fixed  gaze  in  a  direction  contrary 

il  of  the  handkerchief.   Her  aunt's  injunction  to  her  to  put 

mouth  and  answer  the  gentleman  led  the  gentleman 

to  preratl  on  tbe  aunt  to  withdraw.     We  then  understood  her  to 

to  a  friend,  Bridget  Hicks,  for  local  information.  .    ,    ." 

"Exactly.     And  Bridget  Hicks  called  you  a  Cure," 

*Tfeat  is  so.     With  what  justice  I  nm  not  in  a  position  to  say* 

tjt  a  more  exact  acquaintance  with  the  meaning  of  the  term. 

Bridget  Hicks  was  the  little  girl  who  had  fled  before  the  wrath  of 

i-flurj'  nd  on  witnessing  the  discomfit 

4*1  lady  -  of  your  accomplished  brother,  who,  I  think, 

aaprrcsed  her  aa  It 

well,  then! — it  comes  to  this."    It  is  Judith  who  is  re- 

regress.    *  The  last  time  you  spoke  in  the  train  was  about 

blind  beggar  whose  little  girl  walks  him  about,  and  lives  in  that 

la  slum  papa  has  allowed  to  be  built  on  the  Cazenove 

vtate,  wher  ou  bec&U  was  a  board  with  something 

vacant  suitable  for  a  factory  on  it.    Why  couldn't 

ng,"  Scipio  replies  with  a  rein* 
sententious  manner,  which  had  lapsed  slightly, 
*taat,  had  1  done  so,  a  lengthy  cross-examination  would  have  been 
toeestary  to  gitit  my  hearers  in  possession  of  details  I  have  been 
*©a>  to  topple" 
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His  friend  seems  to  think  there  is  something  in  this.  u  Just 
consider,  Judith,"  he  says.  "  If  Scip  had  cut  himself  down,  as  you 
suggest,  you  would  have  known  nothing  about  Eliza  Ann's  neck- 
handkerchief.    I  consider  that  it  speaks  volumes." 

"  Scip,  as  you  call  him,  could  have  thrown  it  in." 

And  Miss  Arkroyd,  who  is  more  tall,  impressive,  and  handsome 
than  her  mother,  collects  herself,  which  spreads  over  a  great  deal 
of  f  auteuil,  to  join  the  party  in  the  other  room.  Her  brother  and 
his  friend  follow  her. 

The  house-party  in  the  room  adjoining — that  is,  the  large  draw- 
ing-room with  the  Tintoret;  perhaps  you  have  been  at  Boyd,  and 
know  it? — had  been  making  a  good  deal  of  noise,  considering  the 
connection.  One  mustn't  laugh  too  loud,  if  it's  to  be  high-tension 
sweetness  and  light.  This  thought  passed  through  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Challis,  better  known  to  the  world  as  "  Titus  Scroop,"  the 
great  Author,  who  was  one  of  the  party;  it  was  to  him  we  referred 
as  the  perceptive  guest.  But  he  could  not  blame  himself  for  caus- 
ing any  of  the  too-loud  laughs;  because,  whenever  he  thought  of  a 
good  thing,  instead  of  speaking  it  out  as  he  used  to  do  when  he 
was  an  Accountant,  he  kept  it  to  himself  and  made  a  mental  note 
of  it  for  copy.  But  when  he  was  clear  in  his  mind,  that  a  thing 
was  not  good  enough  for  copy,  he  revealed  it;  and  then  the  com- 
pany laughed  gently  and  obligingly,  because  he  was  a  great  Author. 
He  felt  sorry  usually. 

Mrs.  Challis  wasn't  there.  Mr.  Challis  used  to  visit  at  distin- 
guished houses  alone.  But  there  was  nothing  against  her.  Dis- 
cussion of  whether  she  couldn't  be  asked  this  time  always  admitted 
that.  But  it  invariably  ended  in  a  decision  that  Mrs.  Challis  was 
an  Impossible  Person — although  Mrs.  Candour  had  made  every  in- 
quiry, and  there  was  nothing  whatever  against  her.  "  Still,"  said 
Lady  Arkroyd  to  the  Duchess  of  Bankshire,  "even  if  there  had 
been!  ..."  And  her  Grace,  predisposed  to  forgiveness  of  ante- 
cedents by  native  good-nature  and  a  flawless  record,  saw  regretfully 
that  even  then  the  lady  would  have  been  welcome,  if  only  she  had 
been  Possible.  Not  being  so,  and  being  also,  report  said,  huffy,  she 
had  never  come  to  pass  in  polite  society.  Her  husband  believed  he 
believed  she  was  just  as  happy  at  home  because  a  working  hypoth- 
esis of  life  was  de  rigueur.  She  had  certainly  been  almost  rude 
to  Lady  Arkroyd  on  the  occasion  of  a  conciliatory  visit;  misunder- 
standing may  have  helped,  but  one  thing  is  certain — she  either  was 
not  asked  to  Boyd  this  time  or  refused  the  invitation. 

As  to  other  folks,  there  were  several.  Only  it  was  not  easy  to 
say  which  was  which;  it  often  isn't  when  there  are  several.    They 
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Lavt?  lo  !  tage 

wccetrti*.    Tho  biilam  And  then  one  of  them  after- 

weide  writes  a  daring  story,  or  ventilates  a  startling  theory,  or 

And  there  he  wan,  all  that  tim^ 
.-arty  Mid  v«r  knew!     WVtv 

o tilers  were  thinking 

a  Pers<>'  <*t#rea  ni  ad  is  one  of  them 

ielf — dear  biml — was  th.n   little,  n 

ottruaivt  'he  Author  of  this  remarkable  work,  wl 

appeals  to  tii  iile  of  my  nature,  and  has  searcely  a  dull 

pumgt  from  beginning  t.»  end?     Meaning,  of  eoQIBO    fptt/     And 

'    :  be  lost  his  chance,  and  may  never  get  another. 

for  him  I 

These  renV'  ally   tn  the  story,   l><  vere 

pessing  through  the  mind  el  Mr.  Challis  while  a  lady  who  had  been 

vadium   Ballads  was  making  up  her  mind  whioh 

•be  would   *tug.     In    these  philosophizing*  of  his — especially  the 

k«t  now    mi>'  the  disagreeable  sneering  tone  you  never 

1  have  suspected  him  of.     You  would  have  thought  him  an 

mey-fotng  chap— no  more.    It  was  there,  though,  and  it  affected 

ili  through  the  Carpathian  Ballads,    When* 

he  was  (  -mirees  for  a  few  minutes,  the 

disagreeable  sneering  tone  was  apt  to  he  audible  to  himself  in  his 

rigs  with  hi^  innermost  soul    On  this  occasion,  hi*  timer* 

awst  emil,  being  l  With  him  for  a  short  time,  took  ooen 

lo  decide  that  his  hunt  was  a  pompous  old  Ass.     All  these  heavy 

kpouf  Amscs,  more  or  less.     The  Woman 
to  the  hnly  of  the  Imuse — was  more  interest 
sour**  But  aba  was  a  worldling,  and  n  Phi- 

listine et  hr-a-  1  this  protenee  of  worshipping  Art  and 

ters  and  U  for  the  son,  he  gave  himself  airs;  but  it,  the 

wouldn't  say  anything  against  him  because  bis  cigars  wer- 
deniable.  som1   shared   its  owner's — if,  indeed,  he  could 

his  soul  his  own! — appreciation  of  good  'baccy.     The  young 
■us  not  a  bad  sample  of  his  depraved  eluss — would 
find   his  level   in   Parliament  and   be   Under-Secretary    i 
thing,  sometime.     But  ho  would  hare  lo  learn  to  shout  louder  and 
sural   faster.     A-  fOUng  women,  the  pouTs  owner  had 

gnithed    one    from    the   Other,     A»    fur 
Is,  whatever  else  she  c 
nothing  much  to  look  at;  but  the  oldest  daughter 
throat  end  should  dy  nowed  Id 

for  l ho  others,  he  hadn't  uiatW  *&»an 
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him 

ad  a 


out  yet  Lady  Arkroyd  had  been  civil  to  him  at  dinner,  c 
But  then  she  had  invited  him,  lie  had  a  vague  sense  tha 
regarded  as  her  property,  and  that  the  others  all  shirked  responsi- 
bility on  his  account,  and  that  he  was,  in  fact,  to  them  an  outr 
aider.  Anyway,  it  was  bad  form  of  the  son  and  his  friend  and  the 
pair  of  shoulders,  to  go  away  aoH  talk  in  the  back  room,  and  take 
no  notice  of — well  I — of  himself,  for  instance.  At  which  point  his 
innermost  aoul  turned  traitor — rounded  on  him,  and  accused  him 
of  allowing  his  disagreeable  sneering  tone  to  get  the  better  of 
— of  giving  way  to  ill-temper,  in  fact. 

Perhaps  these  presents  will  be  read  by  someone  who  has  ha< 
similar  experience  as  a  newcomer  in  a  great  house.  He  or  she 
may  also  have  found  out  that  there  ia  honey  us  well  as  wormwood, 
frankincense  as  well  as  assafretida,  to  be  met  with  in  such  a 
tion,  even  as  did  Mr-  Alfred  Challis,  the  eminent  novelist 

For,  the  Carpathian  ballads  coming  to  an  end,  that  genth 
found  himself  suddenly  being  apprized,  by  the  owner  of  the 
ders,  that  she  had  been  lonpinp  for  a  word — with  m  eminen 
writer— all  the  evening.    And  there  was  a  question  she  was 
to  ask  him-     Only  they  would  have  plenty  of  time  to  talk  aboi 
that  to-morrow.    When  was  his  next  book  coming1  out?  .    .    .  not 
till  the  spring?  ...  oh  dear!     And  what  was  the  title!  .    .    . 
M  Titus  Scroop  "  always  had  such  interesting  titles.  .    .    .     What! 
Not  decided   on?     The  fine  eyes   that  went  with   the  shoulders 
seemed  surprised  at  this.     "  No  doubt,"  said  the  Author,  "  the  novel 
is  as  anxious  as  anyone  to  know  what  its  title  is  going  to 
This  wasn't  worth  keeping  for  copy.     The  lady  laughed  the  laugh 
that  concedes  that  a  joke  has  been  made  or  meant,  not  the  lam 
irresistible   appreciation.     What  did   that   matter!     Mr.    Challis*3 
ill-humour  was  being  charmed  away.     Probably  some  student  of 
human  nature  has  noticed  that  it  ia  not  very  material  that  the 
tery  of  a  good-looking  woman  should  be  sincere,  provided  man! 
gets   enough   of   it.     Mr.    Challis    suspected   that   he  was    being 
soothed,  and  "Titus  Scroop"  spoken  of  in  inverted  commas,  as 
compensation  for  having  been  left  to  choose  between  the  company 
of  other  males  and  no  company  at  all.     But  still,  he  was  being 
soothed.     No   more  words   about   itf     Mr.   Challis   acquitted   tha 
shoulders,  and  even  the  mass  of  rich  black  hair,  of  any  assistance 
from  Art ;  and  when  the  party  broke  up  for  the  night,  went  to 
couch  contented. 

Having,  as  it  were,  obsessed  this  gentleman,  In  order  to 
clear  view  of  this  autumn'fl  house-party  at  Royd,  we  may  a 
wako  further  use  o£  him  and  peep  over  his  shoulder  as  be 
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to  his  impossible  wife  in  the  cretonne  bedroom  at  the 

ptasage  where  the  German  Baroness  saw  the  ghost^you 

that  ftory,  of  course  i    Oh  dent*  what  a  lot  of  candles  one 

tv  write  letters  by  in  other  people's  houses  when  one 

iy  for  them! 

illis  is  writing  now:  **.*.!  like  the  talky 

tid  heir.     He's  a  lord.     Tliey  neither  of 

ukr  to  mo  because  I'm  not  'Varsity*    I  came  down  in  the 

with   them,    only   not   the  same  carriage.     I  rode   third,  of 

-t  th<  no  seconds,"    The  writer  felt  that  it  was  very 

tbe  thin:  hirds  at  all  when  there  were  no  seconds, 

ite  it— aa  tod  subtle  for  the  in  tell  ^ 

— and   wrote  out  MI   saw  them  playing  cards  in  a 

be  eon  and  heif  by  his  portrait. 

i't  a  him,     There's  a  fat  pink  politician  here,  with 

Eks  tbirty-two  to  the  dozen.     His  name  is  Ramsey 

H-  I  my  host  as  he  was  coming  from  the  dinner- 

d  him  ever  so  long.     We  heard  the  rumble  of  his 

tn — will   she   understand    that?   thought   the 

me  else  bad  followed  the  womankind  to 

However,  they  came  up  in  time  for  the  music, 

Mr    Tomes  a m uring  Sir  Murgatroyd  that  his  respect 

fiit  B  bat  he  would  reconsider  the  whole  of 

thwith,  but  without  the  slightest  expecta- 

lir  writer 

]y,  with  his  pen  delayed  over  the  inkstand, 

i  he  had  never  met  with  a  "tittle*  out  o£  the 

able  jot.     That   would  he  too  deep  fur  this 

the  pen  slowly  into  the  arena  again. 

irgatroyd  repeated  the  same  sentiment  in  several  different 

[I  the  other  people,  I  must  tell  about  them  gradu- 

ir  leu  till  T  come  home.     The  younger  daughter,  Sibyl 

t  bow  to  IpeH  her  name — not  Sybil,  remember — strikt 

ish.     Judith,  the  other,  is  a  tall,  handsome  woman, 
■ess  but  a  little  prepotent*.**     He  let 
n  it,  though  ho  felt  sure  that  the  im> 
1  not  mind  leav- 
for  it;   it   franked  him  of  any  re- 
be  bad  written  enough,  and  ended 
Dot  be  urn  ut  my  neuralgia.     I  feel  l 

hot  bath   first  thing  in  the  morning, — 
But  he  added  an  amends  for  an  omia- 
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Then  he  betrayed  further  uneasiness  of  conscience  by  say 
himself:  "After  all,  she's  much  better  at  home  with  the  1 
She  would  never  get  on  among  these  people."  Whether  it  oo 
to  the  good  gentleman  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  ajter  th< 
tion  of  the  pieces  on  the  board  we  do  not  know.  If  it  did,  th 
soon  vanished  behind  a  speculation  whether  the  next  guest 
him  would  have  a  new  acreage  of  clean  sheet  and  pillow  all  U 
self;  and  if  not,  what  a  lot  of  washing  went  for  nothing!  1 
most  wished  he  was  a  chimney-sweep,  to  make  it  valid. 


i  i 


CHAPTER  IV 

0?  MISS  ARKBOTD  AND  HER  AVIARY.  HOW  MR.  CHALU8  WALKED  IN  THE 
GARDEN  WITH  HER.  OF  MR.  TRIPTOLEMUS  WRAXALL.  AND  OF  HOW 
MR.  CHALLIS  WROTE  TO  HIS  WIFE 

It  is  bewildering  to  reflect  on  the  number  of  avenues  open  to 
Society  by  which  to  approach  its  own  final  perfection.    And  dis- 
appointing, too,  when  a  start  has  been  made  along  some  promising 
one,  to  come  so  soon  to  a  parting  of  the  ways,  with  never  a  sign- 
port— not  so  much  as  a  stray  uncrucified  Messiah  for  a  guide— as 
the  night  falls  over  the  land.    For  even  so,  each  last  new  Theory 
of  Perfectibility,  each  panacea  for  the  endemics  that  afflict  us, 
leans  to  pass  from  the  glory  of  its  dawn  to  the  chill  hours  of  its 
doubt;  and  its  Apostles  fall  away  and  change  their  minds,  and 
its  subscribers  discontinue  their  subscriptions,  and  it  becomes  out 
of  date.    And  those  who  have  not  lain  low,  like  Br'er  Fox,  but  have 
committed  themselves  past  all  recall  to  its  infallibility,  are  sorry 
because  they  cannot  remind  us  that  they  said  so  all  along,  only 
they  were  never  paid  the  slightest  attention  to. 

It  is  possible  that  some  such  perceptions  passed  through  Mr. 
Challis's  reflective  mind  in  the  course  of  next  day  at  Royd.  He 
began  to  find  out  that  he  was  in  a  sort  of  hornet's  nest  of  Reform- 
ers, every  one  of  them  anxious  to  point  out  avenues  of  salvation  for 
Society.  For  Sir  Murgatroyd,  who  was  the  soul  of  liberality 
towards  every  doctrine,  political,  religious,  or  social,  that  he  had 
no  prejudice  against,  liked  nothing  better  than  to  crowd  his  house 
full  of  reforming  theorists.  Was  he  not  himself  one,  and  the 
author  of  a  pamphlet  called  "The  Higher  Socialism:  An  Essay 
towards  a  Better  Understanding  of  the  Feudal  System"?  He 
therefore  welcomed  with  splendid  hospitality  every  advocate  of 
every  doctrine  that  was  undoubtedly  new,  only  two  conditions  be- 
ing complied  with.  One  was  that  if  it  was  a  New  Morality  it 
should  be  possible  to  enter  into  its  details  without  shocking — sup- 
pose we  say — a  hardened  reader  of  Laurence  Sterne;  and  the  other 
that  it  should  not  countenance,  palliate,  advocate,  encourage,  ro$- 
port,  ot  lend  adhesion  to  his  especial  bete  noire,  &&  &m^cK&Yi&- 
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tion  of  our  Institutions.     On  this  particular  occasion  a  fine  bag 
leo-archs — how  apologize  fur  such  a  word? — had  been  Been  red 
during  his  summer  holiday ;  and  when  Air,  Challis  made 
ippearanee  at  the  breakfast-table  next  morning  he  was  buttoi 
holed  away  from  its  beautiful  clean  damask  by  a  brace  of  Tl 

ich  anxious  to  communicate  his  Thoughts,  and,  if  possibl 
itongle  the  sympathies  of  a  powerful  pen  "  Titus  Scroop " 
iown  to  poss< 

Ir  U  annoying  to  be  interrupted  when  you  are  making  up 
mind  what  you'll  have;  and  then  you  take  poached  eggs 
you   want  filleted  plaice,  or  vice-versa.    Mr.  Challis  showed 
trepidity,  saying  to  a  disciple  of  the  learned  German   reform* 
Graubosch;  "  I  make  a  point  of  never  listening  to  anything  woi 
hearing  at  breakfast."    It  was  a  clever  repulse;  hut  committ 
him  to  capitulation  to  Graubosch  later.    He  succeeded,  but  with 
like  reservation,  in  escaping  from  an  advocate  of  a  really  foi 
dable  system  of  Assurance  which  would  have  widespread  effects 
Society,  by  saying — as  though  the  first  few  words  of  its  expon< 
had  gone  home  to  him — u  You  and  I  must  talk  that  out  over  a  gai 
of  billiards."    The  fact  is  this  gentleman  had  not  been  sufficient 
congratulated  about  his  last  book,  so  far,  by  the  ladies  of 
family;  and  he  felt  a  strong  bias  towards  being  flattered  by  Mil 
Arkroyd  particularly,  although  in  his  letter  to  his  wife  he 
spoken  with  coldness — ostentatious,  and  he  knew  it — of  this  yom 
lady's  fascinations.     So  he  was  already  scheming  in  his  heart  to 
her  in  a  comer  by  herself,  where  she  would  be  able  to  express 
wonder  at  his  insight  into  things  no  one  else — except  she 
presumably — knew  anything  about.    He  was  perceptibly  cot 
that  the   short  interview  between   himself   nn<\   tail    very 
looking  young  lady,  the  evening  before,  had  lacked  reference 
bin  insight,  and  that  recognition  in  that  quarter  would  be  pleasi 
It  is  a  little  difficult  to  saunter  away  from  Thinkers  who 
convinced  that  you  wilj  be  interested  in  their  Thoughts,  especial 
if  you  have  given  any  of  them  the  right  to  begin,  "Referring 
what  we  were  saying  yesterday*  etc.";  or,  "1  have  been  thinkii 
over  that  apparent  contradiction,  etc."     But  it  can  be  done,  wil 
tict     Mr.  Challis  had  not  a  perfectly  clear  record  of  avoidance 

ophy:  his  buttonholers  of  the  morning  could  have  pleadc 
justifications.     So  he  felt  diplomatic  as  he  got  into  another 
because  the  sun  was  quite  hot  in  the  garden,  and  then  came  doi 
the  other  stairs,  where  he  was  sure  to  meet  nobody,  and  so 
le  kitchen-gardens  to  the  Inigo  Jones  orangery  that  was  nc 
Lvtary.    That  was  where  Miss  Arkroyd  had  said  ah©  was  goinj 
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him*  but  to  sonii  ax  hie  hearing'.     So  clearly  so  that 

as  good  as  if  he  hadn't  heard,  but  had  approached 
ame  upon  her  out  of  a  side-avi*nin 
By  that  time  he  was  sauntering  quite  naturally^ 
m  his  mouth.,  just  begun.    This  was  as  it  should  be, 
you  seen  my  green  parroquets  ? "  said  the  lady. 

Arc  they  loose  in  the  garden!"    As 

bega  tbry  would  hare  been !     But  Mr.  Challis  wasn't  in  earnest. 

L  know  of!     Bid  you  see  any?"     She  bad  tftksii  him 

ly,  and  be  bad  to  explain. 

'llwa*  ray  ill-judged  faeetiousness"  said  he.    "I  meant  I  had 

aowh<  pt  in  the  garden." 

iQ\l  see!     You  quite  frightened  me,     They  are  such  nice  lit- 
people.     Come  in  and  look  at  them."     But  Mr.  Challis  felt  that 
have  to  practise  a  certain  discretion  in  his  accustomed 
f  speech,  one  of  which  was  a  perverse  gravity  over  an  ob- 
ob surdity.     But  he  had  long  given  up  expecting  insight  into 
from  Marianne,  the  impossible  wife.     Why  should  he,   tJ 
this  youmj  woman,  to  whom  he  and  his  ways  were  quite  a 
?     Beside*,  we  had  to  consider  the  individualities  of  that 
tg»  creature,  the  human  Toff,     Mr.  Challia  reflected  thai   lb- 
tropes  and  inversions!  without  a  smile,  are  the  breath  of  life 
and  has  men.     Perhaps  William  the  Norman  never  put  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek :  it  may  have  been  contrary  to  the  Feudal 

quets  didn't  wait  for  their  proprietor  and  this 
'enian  to  come  into  their  palace.     The  moment  they  heard 
leu  tl**y  came  with  a  wild  rush  into  an  outside  cage.     But,  being 
:  k  no  notice  of  their  disturbers — none  whatever  I     They 
crertcd  about  them,  clewed  side  by  side  on  a  long  perch,  with  a 
[&ff  and  Sting  volubility  that  made  the  brain  reel;  a 

ssimo  of  demisemiqu avers  on  one  note  that 
the  drum  of  the  ear  like  a  rain  of  small  steel  shot.     1  ' 
come  to  so  exactly  the  same  conclusion,  so  it  seemed,  a* 
tied  it  at  once,  firat  to  right,  then  to  left — had  so  preci 

:Jon  about  their  visitor*,  that  it  was  hardly  necessary 
i  long,  Mr.  Ohallis  thought. 
they  sweet,  or  are  they  iiul  i  "  was  what  his  companion  said. 
Emitted  f!  -or  possible  sweetness — of  their 

But  he  took  exception  to  their  voices,    He  would 
0  be  more  like  Cordelia's.     The  nice  little  peo- 
a  fire  of  comment,  although  Miss  Arkroyd  was 
g  them  with  cherries,  that  Challia  could  hardly  hear 
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what  she  was  saying.  But  he  gathered  that  it  was  eulogy  of  the 
in  which  he  had  referred  to  the  voice  of  Cordelia  and  King 
description  of  it,  in  one  of  his  novels.    Only  it  seemed  to  him 
she   was  putting   the  saddle  on   the   wrong  horse — a^rri 
passage  to  the  wrong  book,  for  she  mentioned  the  "  Spendthrift** 
Legacy,"  the  first  work  that  introduced  him  to  his  public, 
frequently  the  case,  this  book  continued  to  be  the  one  he  was 
connected  with  by  non-readers  of  his  works,  for  all  that 
more  recent  ones  had  had  a  much  larger  circulate 

"  Are  you  sure  it  isn't  in  *  The  Epidermis '  I "  he  asked, 

"What  isn't?"  " 

"  *  Gentle  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in  women  * — or  pi 
what  you  referred  to  just  now.   >   •   .• 

a  What's  'The  Epidermis '?    Who's  it  by?    I  mean— I've 
it.     But  I  didn't  know  it  was  yours."    Whereat  Mr,  Challis 
crushed.    Fancy  anybody  not  knowing  whom  "The  Epidei 
was  by!     If  it  had  only  been  not  having  read  it  yet,  that  c< 
have  been  softened  by  confession  of  intense  yearning  to  do  so, 
fairly  frustrated  by  anaemic  Circulating  Libraries.     But  not 
know  whom  it  was  by  I 

"  Name  of  my  last  book.     Fidgetts  and  Thrills,    Six  Shi] 
net,"    Mr.  Challis  affected  a  light  joking  tone.    But  he  was  moi 
ned,     However,   Miss   Arkroyd   was   under    obligation   to   ini 
something  of  a  palliative  nature,  and  in  the  effort  CordehVs 
lipeed 

"  Oh  yes-s-s-s  I  "  said  she,  dwelling  on  the  "  s  "  to  express  a 
momentarily  bewildered,  but  awaiting  a  light  that  was  sure 
come,  if  she  made  the  hiss  long  enough,  and  then  cutting  sharply 
in  with  an  interruption  to  it.     "  I  was  thinking  of  another  book. 
Quite  another!  '*     And  then  closed  the  subject  for  good,  but  as 
that  might  have  been  pursued  had  she  been  thinking  of  a  book 
Wii*  rather  another,  but  not  quite. 

You  sec,  the  fact  was  that  this  young  woman  had  read  none 
this  author's  works,  though  it  seemed  she  yearned  to  do  80. 
had  had  no  time  for  reading,  and  the  book  had  always  got  sent  back 
to  Mndie's  before  she  had  read  it,  and  so  on.    Well! — we  can  all 

athize,  cant  we?  But,  then,  she  shouldn't  have  preteni 
she  had,  because  that  was  fibs.  At  most  she  had  read  a  quotal 
from  one  of  his  stories — she  couldn't  say  which — in  a  review. 

Mr.  ChalHa  suspected  all  this,  and  was  too  much  a  man  of 
world  to  commit  the  blunder  of  proving  that  a  lady  had  told 
tiowever  insignificant.     He  was  rather  glad  the  little  gr< 
kept  in  such  good  voice,  for  though  they  usually  d 
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cherries  and  wanted  another,  they  never  dropped  their  subject. 

They  helped  the  position,  and  Challis  felt  he  ought  to  help,  too. 
,  Hit  vanity  was  a  little  wounded;  but,  then,  how  jolly  comfortable 
;  that  bed  was,  and  what  a  lovely  cold  douche  that  was  after  a  real 

I  hot  bath  and  what  a  choice  cigar  this  was,  just  recently  supplied  by 
this  lady's  brother!    No! — he  would  be  generous,  and  help. 
" How  charmingly  your  sister  draws!    I  was  looking  at  her 
lmdscapes  last  night." 
"She's  Prong's  favourite  pupil." 
•She's  very  clever?" 

"Oh  yea! — she  can  do  anything  she  turns  her  hands  to.    We 
filer  on  many  points.    But  it's  impossible  to  deny  her  cleverness. 
Poor  Sibyl ! — I  suppose  she  can't  help  it." 
"Ctn't  help  what?" 

"Well! — rubbing  me  up  the  wrong  way.  But  we  all  do  that." 
Chains  began  to  feel  that  he  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  Family. 
He  might  ask  questions  freely,  and  did  so  as  soon  as  the  quiet  of  a 
Mired  walk  in  the  garden  allowed  freedom  of  speech.  The  par- 
nqoets  dropped  the  subject  abruptly  as  soon  as  they  found  them- 
fctoes  alone. 

"What's  the  Great  Idea?  I  heard  Lady  Arkroyd  talking  of  it 
to  Lord  Felixthorpe.  It  was  her  idea,  wasn't  it? " 
*  Do  you  mean  Mamma's  ?  "  Judith  asked.  Mr.  Challis  had  not, 
#  tad  hesitated  a  moment.  Should  he  say,  "  Miss  Sibyl's  "?  Surely 
ao!  Sunday  citizens  would  say  that.  Very  well,  then!  Should 
it  be  a  Sibyl's  "  or  "  Your  sister's  "  ?  He  almost  wished  the  young 
females  of  this  landed  family  were  ladyships;  it  comes  so  much 
handier  for  outsiders.  He  risked  the  point,  and  said,  "  Sibyl's," 
but  softened  the  offence  by  adding.  "Your  sister's,  I  mean."  If 
the  fine  eyelids  were  offended,  they  concealed  it  remarkably  well. 
So  much  ao  that  Mr.  Challis  said  to  himself  that  no  doubt  the 
Normans  Christian-named  more  than  the  Saxons.  Or,  were 
those  eyelids  lenient  towards  his  personal  self?  He  was  a  mar- 
ried man,  certainly;  only,  then! — a  married  man  may  feel  flat- 
tered, look  you!  But  this  is  not  our  affair  at  present.  How 
about  the  Great  Idea? 

"Sibyl's  idea,  of  course."  The  speaker  accepted  the  Christian 
name;  she  could  have  said  "  My  sister's  "  stiffly.  "  It's  a  perfectly 
mad  one.  A  sort  of  new  Factory,  or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  In- 
stitution. Everything  is  to  be  made  there,  only  nobody  is  to  be 
allowed  to  work  there  who  is  qualified  to  do  anything  else." 
"  Anything  else  than  what  ? " 
"Why — don't  yon  understand  1    Arts  and  crafts.    "Enam^Vft  wA 
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lace  and  tapestry  and  hammered  brass  and  copper.  Not  manufac- 
tures— mediaeval  things.  .   .   ." 

"Oh,  ah  1— I  know." 

"  All  that  sort  of  thing.  Well !— the  Great  Idea  is  to  take  either 
some  premises  of  the  proper  sort,  or  a  piece  of  land  and  build  a 
Factory,  with  studios  for  herself  and  Lady  Betty  Inglis;  she  must 
be  in  it  to  make  Sir  Spender  Inglis,  who's  enormously  rich,  find 
half  the  capital.  I've  done  my  best  ...  to  prevent  it.  But  itfa 
no  use  my  saying  anything.    Will  keeps  her  up  to  it" 

"Your  brother?" 

"  Yes.  You  see,  he's  been  looking  into  the  question  of  building, 
and  is  certain  he  could  build  at  half  the  usual  cost  So  he  wants 
to  try  his  hand  on  the  Factory." . 

"Poor  Sir  Spender!" 

"That's  what  I  say.  And  poor  Papa!  However,  that's  not 
Will's  only  reason.  He  wants  to  build  some  workshops  for  him- 
self to  carry  out  experiments  in  wireless  high-tension  currents  and 
aerostation.    I  don't  understand  these  things." 

"  Your  brother  seems  a  universal  genius,  too  ?  " 

"  Yes.  But  then,  he  took  a  very  high  degree  at  Cambridge.  He 
always  has  that  excuse.  Sibyl  has  no  degree,  and  ought  to  know 
better." 

"  What  exactly  is  going  to  be  done  at  the  Factory?  And  are  all 
the  hands  to  be  ladies  ?    Or  how  ?  " 

"Very  much  'how?'  I  should  say.  The  idea  is,  to  employ  no 
one  who  can  do  anything  else  anywhere  else.  People  with  one  hand 
or  one  eye.  Colour-blind  guards  who  can't  get  places  on  railways. 
Deaf  and  dumb  people  that  can  read  the  Scriptures  aloud  auto- 
matically and  never  be  any  the  wiser,  don't  you  know? " 

"  Was  that  what  your  brother  was  talking  about  to  your  sister  " 
— in  this  exact  context  "  Sibyl "  would  hardly  have  worked  in — 
"  last  night  ?  About  a  blind  chap  he  told  her  of.  She  thought  he 
might  be  taught  to  model." 

"  Did  they  talk  about  him  ?  I  didn't  hear  them.  A  blind  beg- 
gar-man in  a  street  where  I  slum — sells  matches,  or  pretends  to. 
They  won't  get  him  to  work  for  ten  shillings  a  week." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  he's  earning  ten  shillings  a  day,  probably,  and  putting 
by  money.  They  do.  Isn't  that  somebody  calling  me?  ... 
Yes.  .   .   .  I'm  coming." 

And  then  the  young  lady,  with  a  parting  benediction  to  her 
hearer  for  the  amusing  talk  they  had  had,  vanished  in  response  to 
some  summons  which  she  had  distinguished  as  intended  for  herself. 
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E*  for  Ula  i  'pbt  it  necessary  to  propose  to  himself,  and 

to  car  mously,  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  gr«6t  advantage 

it  was  t>  ny  from  one's  surroundings  now  find 

>,  and  gel  a  bfi  change.     lie  had  the  hypocrisy  t 

liie  said   surroundings  stood   t<>  derive  benefit  also,  in  ways 
i.     II-'  felt  stimulated  and  braced,  confirmed 
una;-  nsured  of  his  own  identity.    His  interview  v 

Arkroyd  had  been  lil.  ihe  hair  of  his  soul  brushed  by 

tinery.  and  called  for  classification.     It  was  necessary  to  pro- 
ttgainst   a   remark  tiomeihing  somewhere  had  made,  that  his 
aa  lifer  by  contrast     He  indignantly  repudiated 

tig-  the  matter,  as  be  threw  away  a  cigar 
hid  t*  me  to  smoke, 

til),  he  did  not  feel  so  sure  on  the  point  as  not  to  be  glad  to  be 
ijoned    by   a   gentleman   with   a  theory,   whom  he  had 
►nally  escaped  from  at  breakfast,  an  hour  before,     This  was 
Lptolemus  Wraxall,  the  Apostle  of  Univcr-  rity,  whose 

it  policies  and  premiums  were  remedies  for  all  this  world's 
had  taken  possession  of  him  while  discharging  the  duties  of 
inspector  to  a  Fire  Insurance  Office*    In  the  intervals  of 
iaapections,  the  object  of  which  was  to  detect  risks  of  fire  in 
that  no  policies  should  be  issued  where  any  such  risks  existed, 
had  evolved  from  his  inner  consciousness  a  number  of  systems 
practicable  in  the  highest  degree — almost  self-acting,  in  fact 
they  were  none  e>f  them  foolish,  like  the  Kejected  Pro- 
Insurance  (Matrimony),  which  wo  believe  fell  through  in 
of  the  dishonest  connivance  of  the  parties,  renewed 
lis  being  frequently  accepted  within  twenty* four  bour3  of 
the    sum    assured.     It    was    even    repotted    that 
l&di<  *  bail  advanced  the  first  year's  premium  in  some  cases, 
of  seventy-five  per  cent,  at  settlement; 
md  that  the  Office  was  dissuaded  with  difficulty  by  its  solicitors 
ffom  proceedings  for  conspiracy.     An  absurd  selt. 

Th*  Mjhemo  Mr,  Wraxall  was  anxious  to  lay  before  Mr.  ChallU 
•  at  feast  (said  its  inventor)  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  It 
urance  in  which  unborn  legitimate  male 
old,  by  payment  of  a  premium,  secure  to  them- 

1  niversity  education.  Of  course,  he  did 
pplication — that  was  to  be  done  on  their 
parents — but  it  was  not  only  ladies  and 
*ntial  guarantees  for  the  appearance  of 
i tea,  but  a rni  lady  and  genileman  whaUv§r  were 
nt  Policies  of  Assurance,  the  premiums 
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getting  less   and  leas   in   proportion  as  the   improbability   of   the 
couple  ever  having  lawful  issue  become  greater  and  greater.     Tbe 
modest  sum  of  fifty  pounds  was  to  cover  a  claim  for  the  possil 
son  of  an  engaged  couple  (as  bashfully  alluded  to  in  marriage 
tlements) ;   while   a   full   hundred  was   required   for  an   infant 
unknown  sex  awaiting  advertisement  in  the  birth  column  of 
Times,     On  the  oilier  hand,  where  there  was  very  little  chance 
the  courtship  having  I  i'ul  issue  (as  in  the  case  of  extr 

youth  of  the  parties)  the  premium  went  down  contemptuously  to  a 
reign.     Children   in   arms  betrothed  by  their  parents  were  to 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the  institution  for  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence.    But  the  lowest  figure  on  the  list,  nine  decimal  point  ought* 
pence,  was  the  sum  for  which  any  married  gentleman  cotdd 
$  for  the  not  necessarily  impossible  son,  born  in 
lawful  wedlock  of  himself  and  any  lady,  also  married  elsewhere, 
provided  that  the  couple  were  of  different  nationalities  and  each 
lent  at  home.     It  was  thought  necessary,  said  Mr.  Wraxall,  to 
bar  cases  of  murder  by  the  policy-holder,  of  whichever  m 

"I  can't  see  the  necessity;'  said  Chalfis.    "  The  Office  could 
refuse  to  carry  out  the  bargain  because  of  suspicion  of  mm 
and  in  case  of  conviction  the  chance  of  a  family  goes  down  to 
ansa  of  the  hanging.     See?" 
w  Q  as  a  rule.     But  cases  might  occur  of  conviction 

hanging  deferred  for  months,  even  years.    It  might  even  ba] 
that  an  insured  boo  had  become  a  bSneficiare  to  the  extent 
complete  University  education  before  either  of  his  parents  was 
d    for   murder.     Sueh   an  event   would   have   to   be   prov 
against,   or   flue   allowance   made  in   fixing   the   amount 
premium-     But  without  going  so  far  as  that,  we  should  meet  with 
of  murderers  under  this  arrangement  getting  married 
while  out  on  bail.     A  posthumous  son  could  not  be  fairly  branded 
an    Q]  te   because   hi:-    father   was   hanged    and    bis   mo 

vitude  before  his  birth.    Holy  Ifatri 
all  t1  .■  demands." 

a   raise  the  premium,  so  as  to  cover  all  pos 
!  tistaate  for  murder,  on  its  merits,  would  tend  to 
the  number  low.     Hake  it  ei^hteriipence," 

**  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Challis,  you  do  not  understand  Human  Nature. 
The  passing  from  pence  to  shillings  marks  a  crucial  point  of  its 
susceptibilities.  For  one  man  who  will  go  over  a  shilling  to  pro- 
vide against  a  defined  contingency  you  will  meet  with  a  mill 
who  will  invest  pence  on  some  chance  they  almost  deiv 
istence  of,  simply  because,  if  it  did  come  to  pass,   the 
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would  be  so  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  sum  risked  to  obtain  it.  If 
an  investment  of  one  halfpenny  could  be  shown  to  connect  itself 
with  a  possible  gain  of  ten  million  pounds,  the  whole  population 
of  the  world  would  plunge  to  that  extent.  There  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  that,  however  improbable  it  may  seem  to  any  married 
man  that  he  should  marry  the  widow  of  a  particular  foreigner, 
quite  unknown,  still,  the  advantage  of  having  their  son's  education 
provided  at  a  cost  of  nine  point-ought-six  pence  would  be  an  ir- 
resistible argument  in  favour  of  its  outlay.  Nothing  short  of 
mathematical  certainty  that  no  such  son  was  possible  would  ..." 

"I  understand  perfectly.  That  is  my  own  view.  /  draw  the 
line  at  a  shilling.  To  go  beyond  it  opens  up  a  world  of  immoral 
extravagance.  .  .  ."  The  speaker  felt  in  danger  of  yawning, 
and,  to  avoid  it  and  break  loose  from  his  persecutor,  had  to  fall 
back  on  the  time-honoured  expedient  of  inventing  a  neglected  duty 
elsewhere.  He  drew  his  watch  suddenly  from  its  pocket  with  the 
verve  of  an  angler  landing  a  fish,  and  exclaimed  with  sudden  deep 
conviction :  "  I  really  must  run ! " 

And  Mr.  Alfred  Challis  ran,  and  found  that  letters  for  the  Post 
had  to  he  ready  at  eleven  forty-five.  He  had  come  away  from  home 
with  the  best  intentions  of  writing  a  line  every  day  to  his  wife, 
and,  indeed,  had  meant  to  write  long  humorous  letters  with  satiri- 
cal descriptions  of  the  British  Toff  at  Home,  all  the  points  of  which 
would  make  good  copy  after,  as  it  was  only  Marianne.  It  wasn't 
like  repeating  a  published  article.  But  this  time  it  would  have  to 
be  a  line,  or  at  most  a  sheet  of  note-paper;  and  it  was  accordingly. 

When  one  has  arrived  at  the  time  of  life  when  one  weighs  before- 
hand each  sentence  one  writes,  even  to  an  intimate  friend — instead 
of  dashing  recklessly  on,  as  in  one's  glorious  youth — how  glad  one 
sometimes  is  to  be  put  under  compulsion  about  the  contents  of  a 
letter !  Challis  wouldn't  acknowledge  his  obligation  to  the  coercion 
of  the  Postal  limit — not  he !  But  he  felt  it  all  the  same.  For  he 
couldn't  have  filled  out  his  letter  with  Universal  Security.  Mari- 
anne wouldn't  have  understood  a  word  of  it.  It  wasn't  her  line. 
And  as  for  his  long  talk  with  Judith  Arkroyd  .  .  .  well,  now! — 
why  on  earth  couldn't  he  just  write  that  he  had  had  one,  and  that 
she  had  told  him  a  lot  about  the  family,  and  he  would  write  a  long 
letter  about  it  next  time,  but  really  this  was  only  a  line  to  catch  the 
Post.  Why  not,  indeed  ?  Yes,  of  course,  that  was  the  proper  thing 
to  write.  He  wrote  it,  and  denied  the  pause,  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion. But  he  was  grateful  to  the  Post  for  being  so  coercive  and 
superseding  and  cancelling  all  considerations  of— of  what  \  He  de- 
nied that  there  was  anything  to  cancel,  and  directed  &e  \e\tec. 


CHAPTER  V 

OP  A  BAINY   DAT  AT   ROVD.      BOW    A    MOTOR -CAB   CAME   TO   GRIEF. 
MISS  ARERGVD'S  MOTHER  WENT  TO  TlUNES  CASTLE  AXD  SHE  HER* 
WDNJT 


A  little  bit  of  duty  done  always  Beems  at  its  best  when  it 
taken  the  form  of  a  written  letter.  Because  when  the  time 
for  posting,  whatever  the  letter  may  contain— whether  it  be  a 
apology  for  breaking  an  engagement,  or  a  promise  to  send  a 
without  fail  next  week — the  penny  stamp  and  the  direction  are  just 
the  same  as  if  it  had  been  to  reproach  Angela  for  not  appearing 
yesterday  at  church-parade  in  Hyde  Park,  or  had  enclosed  a 
scharge  of  your  tailor's  account.  So  Mr.  Challis's  rather  por- 
no to  ry  Hne  to  catch  the  Post*  boldly  stamped  and  directed,  quite 
;ind  at  ease  about  his  home  obligations  as  soon  as 
it  was  licked  and  stuck  to,  past  recall. 

In  fact,  so  relieved  was  his  conscience,  after  he  had  handed 
ihis  letter  to  Elphinstone  the  butler  to  see  that  it  went  to 

for  him,  that  he  felt  quite  at  liberty  to  enjoy  some  moi 
souUbrush  the  next  time  the  chance  came.    AH  the  more  from  a 
conviction  of  the  importance  of  its  contents  conveyed  by  the 
feasional  manner  of  Mr.  Elphinstone's  reception  of  it — a  manner 
that  said,  "This  really  important  letter  shall  go,  whatever  ol 
don't !  n    If  this  enjoyment  of  the  soul-brush  became  too  oppressive 
to  his  conscience,  he  could  square  accounts  by  an  extra  she 
of  letter-paper. 

Anyhow*  he  could  now  live  for  the  present,  He  was  rather 
disgusted  to  find  that,  whatever  he  decided  on  to  enjoy  next,  it 
would  have  to  be  in  the  house,  unless  he  wa«  prepared  to  get  wet 
out  of  doors.  For,  taking  a  mean  advantage  of  him  while  he  was 
writing  his  short  letter,  it  had  come  on  to  rain. 

In  a  country-house,  when  it  comes  on  to  rain  after  a  fine  early 
morning,  despair  settles  on  the  household,  which  wanders  about 
nionmng,  and  looking  for  someone  to  come  and  have  a  game  at 
billiards;  or  lamenting  the  cruel  fate  which  has  beguiled  it  into 
putting  its  things  on,  and  now  it  supposes  that  it  had  better  go  and 
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again  and  settle  down  to  something,  because  it's  go- 
to pcjur;  or  asking  what  was  the  name  of  that  capital  game  we 
played  every  day  at  Fen  Grange,  for  instance,  when  it  rainrxl  for 
three  weeks  im  end,  and  nobody  was  the  least  bored.     It  is  in  sad 
hrurs  such  as  f his  that  you  seek  for  a  chess-opponent  and  find  none, 
except  a  dags  at  player  that  knows  the  moves,  whom  you  fly  from 
ily;  and  then,  if  fortunate,  you  may  meet  with  one  of  an- 
who  has  forgotten  tin  openings.     Secure  him,  but  don't 
ing  problem  and  run  away, 
r  played,  hut  I  should  like  to  learn,     Only  I  really 
know  where  the  men  are.    Nobody  plays  here,  you  see,  and 
get  lost  or  hidden  in  cupboards,"     Thus  Judith  in  the  second 
i  steady  downpour  to  Mr.  ChaLhVs  inquiry,  for  he  was 
ready  for  a  game  at  chess,  without  being  keen  about  it. 
ure  not  getting'  on  with  your  book,  anyhow!"  said  he, 
L  hunt  about  for  the  chessmen  till  I  find  them?"    The 
waa  one  he  had  recommended  at  the  first  coming'  of  the  rain, 
•  us  when  it  was  closed  in  despair  that  Challis  asked  Ms 

tflt&ttlOTU 

"I  thinkv.  >sk  Elphmstone,     Would  you  ring?"    Ohallis 

rang,  and  a  sub.  who  appeared  waa  instructed  to  consult  Mr.  Elpbin- 

fCQOe.     Judith  continued:  "No I — I  hate  sinners  who  are  touched 

*y  the  Diet  Irm  in  a  cathedral  and  repent;  especially  when  they've 

jo  old  to  do  any  real  mischief.    T  would  sooner  they  went  to 

tha  DevU  honestly.   .   .    ."     And  ao  the  chat  ran  on,  Cnallis  cor- 

<nall  ring,  and  not  hinting  at  any  joy  whatever  over  the 

that  repenteth,  until  the  youn^r  man  Samuel  came  back  with 

re  was  another  set,  of  ivory,  it  appeared,  but  Mr. 

d  Samuel  to  say  that  a  prawn  waa  defective, 

aad  o  io  bishops  was  out  of  his  socket,  and  couldn't  be  j?ot  to 

tanrw  imuel  bad  been  put  to  it  to  charge  bia  memory  with 

•bacute  moooago;  be  wag  confident  about  the  prawn,  bui 

bishop — feared    it   was   disrespectful    to   the 
but  went  away  relieved  when  nothing  explosive 
tmm  Ilia  situation  was  anfe. 

Jlany  of  us  know  that  teaching  chess  is  no  sinecure.  The 
■xlumnus  who  refuses  to  accept  the  rules  as  they  stand ;  who  wants 
la  know  why  the  pawns  may  not  move  da;  why  the  pi 

say  not  jump  over,  like  in  draughts;  why  the  queen  should  have 
sock  absurd  latitude;  who  thinks  all  the  black  pieces  should  remain 
«»ri   tho  black   squares,  and  per  contra — how   well   we  know  him! 

if  claas  of  intellect  has  in  mastering-  the 
knight's  move,  condemning  merits,  as  too  much  \\k& 
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squinting,  or  italics !  And  another  yet,  which,  on  being  shown  how 
to  make  a  particular  move,  makes  it,  and  says  contentioualy :  "  Well! 
— I  don't  see  anything  so  very  clever  in  that," 

Miss  Arkroyd  did  not  quite  do  any  of  these  things,  but  she  was 
nearly  as  bad.  She  remembered  the  moves,  in  the  abstract,  but 
forgot  which  of  the  pieces  made  them;  and  this  answered  as  well 
as  forgetting  the  moves  for  all  purposes  of  confusion.  With  so 
beautiful  a  hand  it  couldn't  matter  how  much  she  fingered  the 
pieces.  And  Mr.  Challis  seemed  very  contented.  The  instruction 
was  a  farce,  but  it  served  its  turn,  and  a  sort  of  appearance  of  a 
game  developed  while  the  rain  outside  came  steadily  down,  and 
checkmated  everyone  in  the  house.  Desultory  chat,  in  which  the 
question,  "  Whose  move  is  it  ? "  frequently  occurred,  helped  Challis 
to  a  further  insight  into  family  conditions  and  local  history.  En 
revanche  the  young  lady  added  to  her  impressions  of  Challis's  own 
domestic  circumstances  and  his  literary  career,  and  found  that  an 
image  was  forming  in  her  mind  of  Mrs.  Challis.  It  wasn't  a  beau- 
tiful image,  but  it  was  worthy.  It  was  that  of  a  good  soul.  But 
not  a  good  sort  of  body — nothing  so  bad  as  that !  She  felt  glad,  for 
Challis's  sake.  A  good  soul  and  the  best  of  wives;  that  kind  of 
thing!  You  couldn't  expect  education  of  very  finished  achieve- 
ment in  those  sort  of  people,  in  the  class  she  came  from.  For  Miss 
Arkroyd  had  got  somehow  a  perfectly  clear  impression  of  a  class 
undefinable.  but  homogeneous  and  recognizable  by  symptoms.  A 
class  that  didn't  dress  for  dinner,  a  class  that  liked  potatoes  in  their 
skins  as  a  palliative  to  cold  moist  roast  mutton  d*  obbligo;  and  did 
not  condemn,  but  merely  looked  coldly  on,  at  menu's  and  finger- 
glasses.  A  class  whose  males  smoked  pipes  and  whose  females  re- 
fused cigarettes ;  which,  though  its  young  learned  French  at  school, 
condemned  France  as  the  most  salient  foreign  incident  on  an  in- 
corrigibly foreign  Continent,  and  a  perfect  moral  plague-spot  of 
unfaithful  wives  and  husbands. 

But  however  good  a  soul  this  man's  wife  was,  Judith  caught 
herself  being  sorry  for  him.  Yesterday  evening,  when  she  went 
good-naturedly  to  him,  as  to  her  mother's  latest  discovery,  just 
to  say  a  few  words  and  prevent  his  getting  left  out  in  the  cold, 
he  had  seemed  to  her  only  moderately  interesting,  and  far  from 
handsome.  Now  she  began  with  a  discriminating  eye  to  see  that, 
though  he  was  far  from  handsome,  he  was  just  as  far  from  ugly. 
Still,  she  perceived  that  it  did  credit  to  her  discriminating  eye  to 
find  this  out.  She  hadn't  noticed  it  so  much  when  he  turned  up 
unexpectedly  in  the  garden  in  the  morning — unexpectedly,  because 
she  was  really  unconscious  of  having  said  in  his  hearing  that  she 
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acr  iwb  to  feed  ber  buds.    But  now,  in  a  lucky 

in  the  Ted  drawing-room,  with  his  eyes  dropped  on 

hoard,  ids  forehead  and  eye-franiing  had  a  look  about 

ainly  interesting,  ii  not  a  good  substitute  for  bei 

have  preferred  thi*  U  rtainly;  hut  she  could 

ill's  property,  and  go  on  wondering 

considered  knotty  points  eoQ&eeted  with 

our  king'  in  check,  Miss  Arkroyd.  You  mustn't 
II-  looked  up  suddenly  and  caught  her  eyes.  Her 
with  the  game  saved  him  from  hia  vanity  by  good  luck. 
you  thought  you  had  caught  me,"  was  his  interpretation 
gaze.  It  was  in  token  of  a  supposed  triumph,  so  he  thought, 
itever  it  was,  it  became  disconcerted. 
"Oh! — mustn't  I  do  that?  I  think  it  oughtn't  to  count,  when 
one  does  it  oneself.  Don't  you  ? "  Challis  said  to  himself  that 
voman  was  rather  a  goose.  Why  he  felt  a  little  disappointed 
at  her  being  rather  a  goose  he  could  not  have  said  off-hand.  He 
apologized  for  the  stupidity  of  the  lawsi  of  games  generally;  said 
tb«y  were  clearly  wrong  all  round.  But  it  would  make  such  a  lot 
of  f  aea  to  alter  them  now  that  he  doubted  if  it  was  worth  it. 

m\  t  in  earnest*  Mr,  Challis?"     So  the  lady  spoke,  am 

Chailia  said  to  himself  that  Marianne  would  never  have  found 
thai  otiL  **  Sharp,  by  comparison!"  was  his  comment  to  him 
then  aloud:  "  But  I  can't  have  you  bored,  Miss  Arkroyd*  You 
re  about  this."  To  which  Judith  replied:  "It's  not  ex- 
so  far;**  and  both  laughed.  The  discovery  that  each  had 
thinking  the  same  thing  was  full  of  conductivities.    It  1m- 

r  footing, 
can't  be,  you  know,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,"  said  he, 
inic  his  chair  expressively  three  inches  back— an  expressioi 
lunciation — with     a     slight     boredom-admitting     stretch, 
requires   apprenticeship   before   it   can   be   enjoyed,    like 


And  this  game  has  made  me  sick*  like  a  boy's  first 
cigar.     Whv  didn't  you  tell  mQ%  " 

DOt    begin    some    time,  .    .    .     Well!    I    don't    know 
Must  one*  .  .  .» 

was  nothing  else  to  do." 

Night  have  gone  into  the  billiard-room  and  heard  politics. 

board  them  poing  on  through  the  door  u  little  while  ago,    Mr. 

.   .  what  politician  ,   •   ." 

«  Mr.  Ramsey  T< 
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**  Mr.  Ramsey  Tomes,  I  gathered  that  he  was  giving  details  ol 
his  great  scheme  of  Reciprocal  Interdependent  Taxation  of  Im- 
ports—whnt  he  touched  upon  at  dinner  last  night.  ,    .    ." 

u  Don't  let  me  disturb  the  chess ! "  says  a  passer  through 
room.    It  ia  Lady  Arkroyd  with  an  armful  of  some  form  of 
broidery  which  no  one  is  on  any  account  to  assist  her  in  carryii 
to  the  drawing-TOOm  beyond.     But  what  she  means  isf  "Don't 
rest   my  progreaa,    Mind  your  own  business."    Challis  make? 
convulsive  suggestion  of  willingness  to  assist  the  Universe, 
doearf  mean  anything  at  all  by  it;  and  her  ladyship  floats  ai 
leaving  him  normal     But  his  plunge,   overdone  from  drama! 
motives,  has  knocked  the  board  over.    The  Fates  seem  to  leagui 
together  to   throw   cold  water   on   this  ill-starred   game.    Judil 
conveys  the  fact  by  a  shrug,  but  adds  a  smile,  that  it  may  be 
tiers tood   there   is   no   amerfaffte    in    the    situation.     Further,   s 

she  can  hear  Tea,     A  sense  that  Lifes  problem  is  solved  fc 
the  moment  mixes  with  a  consciousness  of  hairbrush-time  comi 
again,  and  Mr,  Challis  disperses  to  reassemble  presently  and  en- 
joy it. 

How  it  is  pouring,  to  be  sure  I     And  how  grateful  one  feel?  to 
-^abstraction  though  it  be— for  doing  it  in  earnest,  and 
an  t.-iid  of  all  doubts  whether  we  may  not  get  out  for  a  turn 
Nobody  is  going  to  do  that  to-day, 

Chailis  encounters  young  Lord  Felixthorpe  on  the  stairs,  eomii 
from  the  billiard-room.     He  is  always  amiable  and  well-mannc 
young  nobleman,  and  m  to  make  everyone  think 

good  opinion  of  him  at  heart.     But  he  often  seems  to 
jympathy  with  bis  derision  of  someone  else.     Or 
himself,  for  that  matter — so  Chailis  goes  on  thinking,  for  all  thi 
is  what  passes  in  his  mind;  the  story  does  not  vouch  t 
During  their  slow  ascenl  of  the  great  stnircase  together,  he 
than  half -convinced  that  the  young  toff  really  cares  about  hi 
on  motoring. 

"I  am  quite  aware/'  says  hia  lordship,  pausing  at  a 
though  one  might  go  upstairs   at   any   slowness,  even   with  th« 
young  man  Samuel  and  a  colleague  agglomerating  gilded  porcelaii 
within  hearing  as  tea-factors.     "I  am  quite  aware,  my  dear 

the  motor-car  is  at  present  an  object  of  execration  t< 
the  public.     But  I  sympathize  so  keenly  that  I  feel  bound  to  spent 

neb   time  ible   in   the  only  place  in   which  I  am 

tempted  to  forget  md  use  bad  language  against  motor 

1  rei  if.    Believe  me  thai  the  only  thing  that 

can  reconcile  a  weil-eonstitukd  mind  to  any  practice  essentially 


later; 
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is  the  ;  itself-     I  shall  look  forward  to  your  no- 

ing  mo  in  my  Panhard,  after  a  profusion  of  curses  por- 

renscmablv  directed  against  it — in  which  vuu  will  have  my 

sympathy." 

(re  do  you.  ejepeet  the  det*  Jitrivance — I  make  no 

i   see — to  arrive!    I  shall  be  here  for  a  week,  If  my 
tolerate  me." 

re  now.     From  the  fact  that  it  is  not  hei 
I  am   led   lo  infer  that  something  has  happened,     Tn  this 
in   will  kindly  observe   thai    it  includes  the 
chauffeur,  Louis  Rossier,  has  got  drunk  on  the 
mud  has  stopped  the  night  at  an  inn  to  become  sober," 
may  hare  been  poisoned  by  petroleum, " 

head  may  have   '  off  by  a  police* wire, 

acbrd  across  the  road  in  the  dark.    But  in  that  case  I  fancy 

descended  the  stairs,  he  paused  to  look  out  at  the 
uirried  grisaille  and  armorial  bearings  in 
d  saw  through  a  quarry  temporarily  repaired  with 
n  v  a  clear  view  of  the  approach  to  the  hi 

ire  that  continued  to  fall  steadily — 
•  1  road  the  gn  nue  took 

of  it  all  the  way  to  just  tins  side  <»f  the 
rw  well  he  knew  what  that  soaked  gravel   would   I 

;  o  ventured  out— wbal   it  ag  to 

ihappy  man  in  some  sort  of  oilskin  costume  who  was  coming 
ledly  along*  above  his  underaquelch  and  below  an  nm- 
ti  have  done  hun  very  little  good.    Mr.  ChallLe  saw  at 
thai  he  was  not  indigenous  to  the  soil;  a  second  glance 
was  a  Frenchman;  a  third  that  be  was  a  chauf- 
Rossier — who  elael     He  smiled  as  a  non- 
ft  sroiies  when  a  motor  comes  to  grief.     When  he  reaebe 
■room,  Mr.  Ramsey  Tomes  was  already  for  a  see- 

That  gentleman  was  thirsty,  no  doubt     Tie  had  talked 
bat  be  meant  to  stop— far  from  it  I 
:    the  moment,  so  he  b 
i-*t  who  went  on  again  as  soon  as  he  had  made  sure  there 

P  !  w. 

'  of  the  question  that  must  compel  the 
to  admit    that    ft1    least    the  matrix  is   ripe   for 

the  afflt<  I  a  moment,  everyone  felt  bound  to  fructify 
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a  little,  and  said,  "  I  see,  you  propose  to  .  .  ."  or,  a  I  see  your 
idea  .  .  ."  or  merely  got  as  far  as  u  I  see  you  •  .  ."  and  re- 
mained stranded.  All  except  the  disciple  of  Graubosch,  who  mut- 
tered knowingly,  "  The  Brandenbierenschreiligrath  System.  Grau- 
bosch's  Appendix  B  deals  with  it"  He  and  Mr.  Wraxall  ex- 
changed astute  nods;  the  latter  to  oblige,  because  he  really  knew 
nothing  about  it  But  Mr.  Tomes  wasn't  going  to  leave  any- 
thing vague.  Not  he  I — a  man  with  a  fixed  glare,  and  loaded  to 
the  muzzle  with  exhaustive  elucidation ! 

Challis  did  not  wait  for  the  next  instalment  He  cast  about 
for  an  anchorage,  and  had  not  found  a  satisfactory  one  when 
Lord  Felixthorpe,  who  had  not  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  Tea, 
came  into  the  room  with  something  to  communicate  written  on  his 
countenance. 

"  What's  gone  amiss,  Scipf "  said  his  friend,  William  Bufus. 

"  That  idiot  Bossier  .   .   ." 

"I  told  you  he  was  a  fooL    What's  he  done  now?" 

"Left  the  machine  in  a  ditch,  and  walked  home  through  the 
mud.  ...  Oh  no,  he  hasn't  hurt  himself.  I  wish  he  had — in 
moderation."  The  public  becomes  interested,  and  explanation 
spreads  over  the  room.  A  lady's  voice  says,  afar,  that  its  owner 
supposes  now  we  shall  lose  our  excursion,  and  that  place  will  be 
gone,  and  it  would  have  been  the  very  thing.  Challis  doesn't  un- 
derstand this,  and  asks  Judith  the  meaning.  He  is  in  her  neigh- 
bourhood somehow — seems  to  have  sacrificed  hearing  more  about 
the  accident  She  supposes  Sibyl  meant  the  place  for  the  Great 
Idea.  But  they  couldn't  have  gone  to-morrow  unless  the  weather 
mended,  anyhow. 

People  chatter  so  in  a  room  full;  you  soon  lose  threads  of  con- 
versation. Challis  knew  little  more  about  either  the  accident  or 
the  Great  Idea  when  he  went  away  to  dress  for  dinner  an  hour 
later.  He  was  only  aware  that  Mr.  Tomes  was  still  at  work  on 
the  Beciprocal  Interdependent  Taxation  of  Imports,  and  that  Miss 
Arkroyd  was  going  to  play  Halma  with  him  if  he  came  up  soon 
enough  after  dinner. 

In  his  letter  to  Marianne,  written  after  he  went  up  to  his  room 
rather  early — people  are  very  apt  to  think  it's  getting  on  for  bed- 
time after  rain-beleaguered  days  in  country-houses — Mr.  Challis 
merely  mentioned  two  games  at  Halma,  and  adduced  the  exciting 
character  of  that  game  as  a  reason  why  very  little  was  said.  His 
letter  implied  that  he  was  being  bored,  which  was  untrue.  How- 
ever, the  words  "  in  the  house  all  day  "  would  do  that  without  an 
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And  we  couldn't  expect  him  to  mention  the  soul-brushy 
illjr  as  he  disallowed  its  existence.     He  said  a  good  deal  of 
be  did  know  of  the  motor-car  mishap,  which  was  natural,  for 
he  said — he  had  inferred,  from  the  excitement  on  the  subject, 
xhip  rarf  when  it  appeared,  would  be  the  first  ever  seen  by 
he  inhabitants  of  the  district, 
machine  was  the  latest  extravagance  of  young  Lord  FeMx- 
wbo  had  spent  a  thousand  pounds  upon  it;  and  its  arrival 
the  agent  at  Grime,  who  was  to  welcome  it — or  rather  its 
lent* — to  England,  and  to  qualify  it  for  the  enjoyment  of  its 
and  the  execrations  of  its  victims,  was  looked  forward  to 
-ish  anxiety  by  both.     But  he  could  not  give  such  details 
m  were  supplied  next  day,  after  a  fuller  sifting  of  Louis  Rossier's 
trperi,  which  was  not  very  intelligible  at  first.     These  had  to  wait 
for  a  postscript,  which  told  how  the  chauffeur,  who  did  not  under- 
ctsnd  three  words  of  English*  had  proved  as  sensitive  to  misdirec- 
rti  as  the  compass  is  to  the  magnetic  current.     He  went  the  wrong* 
i  actively  several  times,  and  was  headed  back,  or  finger- 
ifed  back*  just  as  often.     In  the  end  he  made  an  unfortunate 
ween  two  roads,  although  warned  by  a  long-  shouted  m- 
:<m     from     a     turnipfield — which    ignored    his    nationality 
robustly — that  the  cross-over  bridge,  when  he  come  to  Sto'an's  mill, 
Tueh  the  running  wa'ater,  wasn't  to  be  troosted  to  carry  lo'ads;  and 
tDf*  *hcmter  would  be  rather  shoy  of  it,  in  yower  place*     But  you 
saiight  tak«>  e'er  a  one  of  they  two  ways,  at  your  liking.     Being  none 
die  wiser,  Louis  Rossier  chose  the  more  tempting  one;  and  when  ho 
caiae  to  the  cross-over  bridge,  which  spanned  a  ditch ,  could  not,  of 
tatarse*  tell  the  meaning  of  the  Local  Authority's  posted  caution  to 
the  effect  that  nothing  over  two  tons  was  to  use  it;  with  the  result 
that  it  gave  way  in  the  middle.     It  was  too  small  a  bridge  to  let 
larger   than   a   goat*chaisc   through   and   almost  too 
ditch  to  accommodate  one,  but  the  motor  was  trapped  and 
tn  its  sunk  centre- 
ill    have   to    get  to   t*   Hall   on    Sha'anks's    mear,   yoong* 
aid  a  native,  who  was  not  really  taking  pnins  to  lm1> 

i'.     Louis  got  to  the  Hall,  but  didn't  know  he  had 
Shank  **s  mare. 

i  first,  accident  with  a  new  Panhard,  it  wasn't  so 

ruined;  its  comrade  was  mendahle.     Tn 

scnrlet  vehicle  was  got  to  the  house  by  horses,  and 

and  snorting,  with  the  new  spare  tyro 

y  tb»  i>i  the  ILill  had  i  rmich  lunch. 

arranging  how  they  woulu  spend  their  afternoon*    Chal- 
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lis  had  despatched  his  letter  of  the  previous  night,  and  was  en- 
joying himself.  A  gloriously  fine  day,  following  an  isolated  local 
depression  of  the  barometer,  had  removed  the  local  depressions  the 
latter  had  occasioned  to  everyone  else,  and  Miss  Arkroyd  had  ended 
a  second  interview  over  the  parroquets  by  promising  to  take  him  to 
see  the  Roman  and  British  camps  on  the  other  side  of  the  village. 

The  first  really  professional  excursion  of  the  new  motor  was  to 
be  dedicated  to  the  Great  Idea.  For  the  Great  Idea,  however 
vaguely  it  was  formulated,  was  clear  about  one  thing.  Premises 
would  be  de  rigueur.  It  was  therefore  incumbent  on  its  promoters 
to  inspect  premises,  both  in  town  and  country.  At  present  the  lat- 
ter was  the  more  popular,  because  the  weather  was  superb,  and  the 
notion  of  incorporating  with  the  Factory  a  Village  Community, 
and  perhaps  a  Garden  City,  both  in  the  evening  with  a  flawless 
Autumn  sky,  was  too  tempting  to  be  neglected.  So,  this  after- 
noon, William  Rufus  and  Sibyl  and  Lord  Felixthorpe — in  spite  of 
an  impression  he  gave  that  he  was  treating  the  Great  Idea  with 
derision — were  to  run  over  to  Whealhope  Paulswell,  about  thirty 
miles  off,  in  the  motor,  to  give  that  treasure  a  baptismal  run  and 
inspect  an  extinct  factory,  which  had  been  empty  a  quarter  of  a 
century.    They  would  be  back  by  dinner-time. 

Sir  Murgatroyd,  of  whom  we  have  seen  nothing,  as  he  has  been 
continually  talking  about  the  ruin  of  English  Trade  with  Mr. 
Ramsey  Tomes,  was  goinpr  to  take  that  gentleman  to  see  some 
manure.  People  can  look  at  some  manure,  and  talk  about  nefari- 
ous Germany,  both  at  once.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  these 
two  gentlemen  talked  of  very  little  but  the  ruin  of  English  Trade 
during  the  whole  of  this  visit  to  Royd.  And  wherever  any  mem- 
ber of  the  household  was  employed — we  are  recording  the  im- 
pressions of  Mr.  Alfred  Challis — he  or  she  could  always  hear,  in 
the  remote  distance,  what  was  only  too  clearly  Mr.  Tomes  taking 
this  opportunity  to  state,  once  for  all;  or  Sir  Murgatroyd  feeling 
bound,  alike  as  a  Statesman  and  an  Englishman,  to  protest  against 
A  steady,  continuous  rumble,  on  these  lines,  accompanied  the  not 
particularly  busy  hum  of  men.  women,  and  chits,  that  made  up  tho 
round  of  life  at  Royd.  The  chits,  by-the-by,  of  which  there  were 
two  or  three,  naturally  involved  a  corresponding  number  of  young 
men,  each  to  each;  or  each  in  the  pocket  of  each,  as  you  choose. 
None  of  them  seemed  the  least  ashamed  of  never  having  a  word 
to  throw  at  anyone  outside  the  pocket,  except  its  owner,  and  the 
rest  of  Europe  seemed  by  common  consent  to  take  no  notice  of  them. 
And  all  the  while  each  one,  and  the  contents  of  its  pocket,  was,  like 
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thought    Mr.  ChalHfl — the  centre  of  an  incubation  <>f 

a  thti  they  bake,  so  they  will 

I*hilo*opUixetj    \  lis   to  himself,  and  clouded  over  a 

in  the  twenties 
lawn-tennis  that  afternoon,  and  the  or 
mehow  lost  sight  of.     No  matter  I 
Lady    Arkr«  carriage,   and  drove   over  to   Thanes 

Cartb%  to  see  the  I  f  Etankahire  before  the  Royalties  came. 

But  she  wasn*t  at  nil  sure  abe  wouldn't  have  done  something 

had  known  that  Judith  was  going  to  cry  off  at  the  last 
<i  a  good  deal  on  her  eldest  daughter  as  a  factor 
^e.     But  she  didn't  confess  it. 

the  girl  going  to  do  with  herself?    How  can 
joo  bo  no  tiresome,  Ju  ?    Now  do  just  get  ready  and  come.    There's 
I  can  wait," 

dear,  yon  really  ought  to  know  by  this  time  how 
fared  I  always  am  with  the  sort  of  people  they  get  at  the  Castle, 
And  *ra  to  write.    I  must  answer  Lady  Kitty  about 


*cn*e,  girl!    You  can't  be  all  the  afternoon  over  fhaL** 
*1  skull  #o  out  later.     In  an  hour  or  so*    I  dare  say  I  shall  take 
rv — what's  his  name* — Harris — round  the  village  and  show  him 
Roman  Camp*     He'll  know  what  castrametation  means,  and 


Mr.  'Titus  Scroop'?    My  dear  I — he's  as  happy  as  he  can  be 

ins  to  that  idiot  Brownrigg  about  Metaphysics  and  nonsense. 

: — 1  dare  say  I  shall.     Or  otherwise,  as  may  be.     But  I 
«»me  to  Thanes.     Love  to  the  Duch 

ith  was  a  stronger  character  than  her  mother,  and  won.     As 
iven  off,  she  said  to  herself,  for  no  apparent  rea- 
:tua  Scroop," 

Lady  Arkroyd   was  in  the  habit  of  asking  every  celebrity  she 
across  to  her  home,  because  she  worshipped  genius.    But  she 
the  genius  for  granted  if  she  saw  any  author,  artist,  or  mu si- 
's  name   often    enough    in   print.     Was   she   sometimes    rash  I 

ps  a  doubt  about  "Titus  g 
una  was  t  inc.    Bui  by  did  it 

in  her  mind  to  ask  Mrs,  Candour— the  Mrs,  Can- 
,  whom   she  was  sure  to   meet  at   Thanes- — 
u  TitUB  Scroop"?     She  kept  thinking  of  it,  off 
rod  on,  all  the  mi.-  park  *T&tes  with  the  dragon-sentinels  on 

on  each  ai'  uting  arms. 
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And  all  the  while  Challis  was  being  bored  by  that  idiot  Brc 
rigg,  and  wishing  anyone  would  come  and  rescue  him.  He 
sented  the  idea  that  he  had  any  special  rescuer  in  view.  Bu 
one  had  said  he  had.  However,  Miss  Arkroyd  had  certa 
spoken  about  a  walk  to  the  Roman  Camp;  so  naturally  he  w» 
cast  her  for  the  part,  don't  you  see? 


CHAFTEH  VI 


LOTOSCHliN  PHILOSOPHY,  BOW  JUDITH  ARKRQTD  WALKED 
CilALUS  TO  THE  RECTORY.  HOW  HE  SAID  NOTHING  AliOUT 
BLING  HIS  J  rB  SISTER-      HOW  HE  WAS  OUT  Off 

AT    THE    RECTO ft V.  SALADDT     AND    HIS    CAT.  Ills 


of  so  disrespectfully  by  his  hostess  wa& 
■■hus  Brownrigg,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  the 
pber  Grauboseh*  whose  scheme  embodied  a 
f ration    of    Society   on    an   entirely   new   basis. 
wh-rcas  all  previous  reorganifccrs  of  Society  had  started  on 
fallacious  and  mischievous  line  of  breaking  up  existing  institu- 
and  replacing  them  by  others  of  their  own  devising,  this  re- 
booted to  nti1  all  as  portion*  of  his  new  System, 
reigning  Sovereign  won  hi   fall  easily  into  his  place  of 
man  of  ;t  great  Central  Committee  of  Management,  retain- 
b  as  a  distinguishing  badge  of  hia  office;  the  existing 
KDery  of  Parliamentary  election  would  answer  equally  well  for 
[■fibers  of  the  Central  Committee;  the  Bench  would  supply  us 
a  moat  satisfactory  staff  for  what  he  termed  Courts  of  Pis- 
ntativ                 n»  and  so  on^  and  so  oik     Even  tin  lice- 
would  be  available  for  the  new  staff  of  Order* 
and  Crime-Preventors  that  formed  part  of   hi 

tnage  itself  would  come   in   useful   as  Exchangeable 

b!a  new  Method  of  Sale  and  Purchase  Accommodation* 

What   attitude  does   Professor  Grauhosch  adopt   towards   the 

he  world?"  asked  OludlK  as  he  and  the  advocate  of 

form  walked  about  the  garden,  discussing  it. 

Grauboscb/*  replied  the  latter,  u  is  broadly  speaking,  in  favour 

their  iition.     Nor  do  I  myself  think  fimi- 

und  necessary  in  view  of  his  new 

No  out'  recognizes  more  fully  than 

ibosch    the   noccRsity    for    Moral    Restraint   derived    from    a 

neas  of  the  Unseen,  whether  acting  as  a  stimulus  in  con- 

I  and  unselfish  anxiety  for  personal  rewards 

or  as  a  deterrent  resulting  from  the  anticipa- 
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tion  of  unpleasantness  hereafter,  especially  of  continuous  oxidation 
with  evolution  of  caloric.    But  the  new  System  provides  for  both," 

"  As  for  instance  ?  ..." 

"For  instance,  in  respect  of  the  Idea  of  a  Deity.  .  .  .  But 
perhaps,  Mr.  Challis,  your  own  views  on  this  subject  are  •  .  •  a 
.   .   .  well  denned  ?    I  should  be  sorry  to  .   .   .  to  .   .   .n 

"To  give  offence?  Pray  don't  feel  any  scruples  on  my  ac- 
count." 

"  Well,  I  will  continue.  In  respect  of  this  Idea  of  a  Deity,  it  is 
true  that  Graubosch  abolishes  God,  as  such.  But  his  System 
claims  to  provide  a  substitute;  and  this  substitute  is,  to  my  think- 
ing, superior  in  many  respects  for  working  purposes  to  the  Idea  it 
displaces.  The  first  Metaphysical  Check  he  formulates  is  the  In- 
variable Necessary  Antecedent.  The  acceptance  of  this  as  an  in- 
evitable condition  of  thought  is  an  essential  of  the  System  of 
Graubosch." 

"  How  does  it  act  as  a  check  % " 

"  It  is  rather  long  to  follow  out;  but,  put  as  briefly  as  I  can,  it  is 
somewhat  thus:  Graubosch  admits  the  possibility  of  an  infinite 
number  of  successions  of  Antecedents,  as  we  have  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  results  or  sequents.  But  the  effect  on  the  Metaphysician  of 
contemplating  such  a  condition  of  the  Universe  is  fatal  to  reason- 
ing, and  may  easily  produce  suspension  of  the  faculties.  Phi- 
losophy stipulates  for  a  modus  virendi;  and  as  a  working  necessity 
for  argument,  if  for  no  other  reason,  Graubosch  refers  the  whole 
of  the  Universe  to  one  Invariable  Necessary  Antecedent;  which  he 
accepts,  for  reasons  which  appear  to  me  satisfactory,  as  obviously 
superior  to  any  one  unit  of  its  results  or  sequences.  We  have  no 
right,  he  says,  to  assume  that  any  result  or  consequence  is  not 
achievable  by  such  an  Antecedent." 

"  I  concur,  on  the  whole.  Does  Graubosch  ascribe  intelligence, 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  to  this  Antecedent  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  Intelligence  is  merely  a  sequence  or  conse- 
quence of  some  minute  fraction  ...  of  ...  of  its  power." 

"  Why  did  you  hesitate? " 

"  From  a  feeling  that  Power  itself  may  only  be  a  finite  human- 
ism, so  to  speak — an  Entity  on  all  fours  with  Intelligence.  But 
the  Metaphysician  has  to  leave  himself  a  few  words,  to  speak 
with.  Now  the  idea  of  greater  and  less  is  axiomatic,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  our  Intelligence  is  a  lesser 
thing  than  its  working  substitute  in  the  Invariable  and  Necessary 
Antecedent." 

"I  quite  understand.    To  create  Intelligence,  its  Creator  when 
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kim-  better— break  bis  own  anticipated 

Wbar  wa  about  Good  nod  Evil?    They 

fict*  ting  System,  especially  die  latter/' 

ignores    both,    as    antiquated    and    unnecessary.    In   his 
the  fruitless  discussions  about  which  is  which — where  one 
nd  so  on — disappear  entirely." 
good.     Vice  and   Virtue  could  shake  bands  over 
.    5 1 
on  m  *?xact  reverse,     Party  Government  would  bo 

But   I   ought  what  Graubi  us  the 

>ts  of  his  System,  in  Its  Moral  or  Ethical  asp 
rt  express!  Mires  in  what  has  been  hitherto  absurdly 

Good  •    merely   the  Invariable  and   Neceaaary   Antecedent 
so  tu  speak,  and  becoming  perceptiblo  to  our  Senses. 
in  what  has  been  equally  absurdly  called  *  Evil/  its 
n  or  repressi' 

yawned,     lie  was  getting  bored     "  Does  not  that,"  ho 
tsfuxne  the  existence  of  some  counter-power,  able  to  dimin- 
reprw 
mbosch  avoids  doing  so.    And  therein  lies  the  beauty  of  his 
His  Minus  is  simply  negation  of  his  Plus*    An  exact 
y  the  phenomena  of  light  and  darkness.    To 
to  darkness  powers  of  extinguishing  light  is  scientifically 


Challis  spoke  in  a  winding-up  tone.     His  bore  per- 
it,  and  dexterously  pinioned  him. 

me  one  moment  more,"  he  said,    "We  are  at  a  point 

•  auty  of  the  System  becomes  most  manifest    I  refer 

ity — its  power  of  utilizing,  provisionally  at  any  rate, 

ing  its  raoturer  development,     Grauhoech 

not  doubt  -icy  at  some  future  date  of  the  Metaphysical 

on  supplied  by  the  Plus  and  Minus  of  his 

proposes  for  the  present — at  least,  until  believers 

Personal  God  from  early  youth  have  had  time  to  die  out — to 

the  Plus  win.  h  Is  to  take  his  place.    Also— and  this  is 

with    the    operation    of    Metaphysical 

(Vile  to  the  retention  of  a  Personal  Devil  until 

Masses  have  acquired  an  insight  into  Metaphysics.  ,   .   .w 

o  excuse  me"  said  Mr.  0 ha II is.    UI  have  let^ 
i  to*w:  goes  at  twelve.   ..." 

have  impressed  yon  favourably.    We  must  bear 

favourably,  my  dear  sir.    And  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
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only  let  things  alone  vigorously  enough,  we  may  regard  Professor 
Grau  bo  sen's  great  lief  or  ro  as  already  in  operation,  .  .  *"  Mr. 
Challis  p  j  behalf  of  a  newcomer,  to  whom  he  resumed: 

►t  at  all,  Miss  Arkroyd  .  ,  ,  not  the  [east]  I  assure  you  Air. 
Brownrigg  and  I  have  talked  the  subject  dry.  .  *  .  No! — I  really 
aiu  speaking  the  truth."     This  with  absolute  fervour. 

a  Because  I  do  so  hate  interrupting,"  said  Judith,  who  had  been 
waiting  to  speak.  "  And  I  saw  you  were  so  interested.  But  I  can 
say  what  I  have  to  say  and  go — and  then  you  can  finish,"  Mr. 
Challis  looked  dejected,  and  Judith  continued:  "T  only  want* 
say  that  I  shall  be  walking  down  to  the  village  presently,  and  could 
you  the  Roman  and  British  camps  and  the  prehistoric  mono- 
lith," Mr,  Challis  looked  elated  "  Only  presently,  when  you  have 
really  had  your  talk  out.  I  shall  be  on  the  terrace.*'  Mr,  Challis 
was  just  on  the  point  of  arresting  Miss   Arkroyd's  dopartur> 

her  violent  profession  of  intense  completion  of  the  subject  in 
hand,  when  prudence  murmured  in  his  ear  that  his  bore  mustn't  be 
allowed  to  come  too-  Now  a  pretence  that  he  was  yearning  for 
three  words  more,  and  would  then  meet  the  lady  on  the  terrace, 
just  served  to  place  Mr.  Brownrigg  in  the  position  of  a  fixture.  It 
localized  him.  Otherwise  he  might  have  moved  with  the  train  of 
events,  unshaken  off,  Even  as  it  was,  a  very  vigorous  "  I  really 
ll't  keep  Miss  Arkroyd  waiting  any  longer  "  was  wanted  to  ef- 

the  extraction — for  it  was  quite  like  tooth-d rawing.     But 

ling— as  the  art -critics  phrase  it— was  bo  strong  that 
Mr,  Brownrigg  couldn't  say,  "  Why  shouldn't  T  come  too,  T  should 
like  to  know  ? "    He  would  have,  nevertheless.      But  he  had  to 
the  point  up,  and  went  to  look  for  Mr.  WraxalL 

Judith  was  waiting  on  the  terrace  looking  handsome.     She  wa.« 
wrestling  with  an  intractable  glove-button,  and  her  hand  that 

itive  was  embarrassed  by  her  sunshade  having  been  taken  into 
'iitidence.    Mr.  Challis  could  hold  the  sunshade,  clearly.     A 
very  simple  thing  I     And  when  the  glove-button  socketed  into  its 
metallic  nidus,  and  was  satisfactory,  how  nbvious  for  the  young 
to  take  that  sunshade  back  again,  with  n  profusion  of  tli. 
■r  a  great  service  done  I    But  did  the  little  incident 
two  performers  exactly  where  it  found  them?     Sometimes  things 
n's?  sort  don't.     Things  of  what  sort,  do  you  ask?    Well! — you 
mtehing  Mr.  Alfred  ChalHs's  mindf  and  can,  for  the 
presr  er — the  sort  that  made  that  gentleman  C 

that  the  t  and  he  had  parted  company  many  years  agn. 

Perhaps,  however,  it's  only  one  of  thuae  nonsensical  ideas  Sibyl 
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gets  (now,  if  you  please,  we  are  peering  into  the  lady's  mind)  when 

ibe  tells  her  sister  that  flirtations  with  married  men  are  detestable. 

However,  this  time  Sibyl  couldn't  have  a  word  to  say — a  literary 

mm  with  an  attenuated  beard,  and  hair  that  seems  to  have  thought 

of  curling  once,  and  then  thought  better  of  it,  and  gone  a  little 

gnj  hesitatingly  1    And  a  weak  mouth !    And  a  lay-down  collar ! 

And  such  clothes!    No! — this  time  Sibyl  could  And  no  excuse. 

If  this  man  wasn't  safe,  you  might  as  well  have  no  male  friends 

or  even  acquaintances  at  all,  and  live  in  a  harem. 
Besides,  there  was  something  very  interesting  about  his  eyes 

and  forehead,  which  were  his  good  points.    Oh  yes! — his  hands 

were  not  bad.  They  looked  sensitive,  and  showed  the  bones. 
Judith's  mind  made  swift  excursion  down  a  side-alley.  What  was 
the  impossible  Mrs.  Challis  like  to  live  with,  she  wondered?  Did 
lie  adore  her,  or  how  ?  Perhaps  she  wasn't  really  a  "  good  soul " 
tt  all,  but  adorable — in  reason. 

u  Thank  you  so  much,  Mr.  Challis.  I  always  get  into  such  a 
mess  with  buttons.  I  hope  you  are  not  afraid  of  dogs,  because 
Sakdin  must  come  with  us.  He  never  gets  any  exercise  unless  I 
take  him  out."  A  huge  Danish  boarhound,  conscious  that  he  was 
spoken  of,  looked  up  and  appeared  to  sanction  the  use  of  his 
same.  He  had  smelt  Mr.  Challis,  and  found  some  excuse  for  him, 
presumably,  in  some  nicety  of  bouquet  human  nostrils  know 
not  of. 

"Saladin's  welcome,"  said  he.  "But  I'm  like  Bi^er  Rabbit— a 
mighty  puny  man  myself,  and  I  may  very  easily  git  tromplecL  .  .  ." 
For  Saladin  was  appalling. 

"What's  that  out  of?" 

*  Uncle  Remus." 

"I  suppose  I  ought  to  read  Uncle  Remus?" 

u  Yes;  but  don't  if  you  don't  like." 

"Not  if  I  ought  to?" 

"The  ought  is  not  a  high  moral  ought.  You  ought  to  read 
Uncle  Remus  if  you  want  something  amusing  to  read." 

"I  haven't  much  time  for  reading,  and  I  want  to  read  'The 
Epidermis.'    Everyone  tells  me  I  shall  enjoy  it." 

u  Perhaps  everyone  knows.  I  don't  feel  so  much  confidence  my- 
self. Read  Uncle  Remus  first,  anyhow.  If  you  do  that*  111  ask 
yon  to  accept  a  copy  of  t'other  one,  from  the  Author." 

"  Fve  just  written  off  for  a  copy  to  the  publisher." 

"Oh! — have  you? — I  would  tell  him  to  transfer  the  order  to 
my  account— only  that  takes  all  the  edge  off  the  proceeding." 

"  When  did  Uncle  Remus  come  out  first? " 
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"  Oh — a  long  time  aj  odd  to  think  how  long,    Vm  over 

forty.     I  was  almost  a  boy." 

**  Perhaps  that's  why  you  liked  it  so  much?  Fancy  your  being 
fourteen  years  older  than  me !  n 

**  Perhaps."  The  last  half  of  Miss  Arkroyd's  remark  had  to  go 
without  answer.    It  was  too  parenthetical  to  call  for  one. 

Experience  teaches  us  that  there  is  no  meahwork  of  circum- 
stance into  which  flatter  conversation  may  weave  itself  than  the 
combination  of  a  married  man,  a  young  woman,  and  a  walk  out 
on  a  fine  afternoon,  of  set  purpose.  At  least,  that  was  the  text  of  a 
literary  reflection  of  Mr.  Challia  at  this  juncture.  He  put  it  away 
in  a  mental  storehouse  for  his  next  book*  Its  truth  or  falsehood  is 
immaterial  at  present. 

Judith  made  no  mental  note  of  what  her  experience  taught; 
but  she  knew  she  couldn't  stand  being  bored  and  she  felt  it  com- 
ing* She  had  made  up  her  mind  to  have  an  amusing  walk  with 
this  popular  favourite.  And  Sibyl  might  say  what  she  liked,  but 
she  wouldn't  be  balked ! 

A  sense  of  intended  impertinence  may  have  heightened  her 
colour  slightly,  as  she  stopped  and  turned  the  fine  eyes  full  on  to 
her  companion,    He  stopped,  too,  looking  round. 

"Mr.  Challia,  1  want  you  to  tell  me  something.  .  .  .  No! — 
don't  promise  till  you  know  what  it  is,   *   -  .* 

w  I  am  &ure.  Miss  Arkroyd,  you  will  ask  me  nothing  I  should 
hesitate  to  tell  you.   .   .    ." 

**  Don't  be  too  confident  .   .    .  it's  very  impertinent  1 n 

**  All  right — go  on!     I'll  forgive  you.'' 

"Is  'Zi*1  in  the  'Spendthrift's  Legacy*  Mrs*  Chattis?" 

"My  wife!  Marianne?''  Mr.  Challis  was  conscious  of  being 
reminded  of  his  wife.  A  fine  nuance  of  ashamedness — it  could 
hardly  be  called  shame — affected  his  mind,  surely?  Else  why  note 
the  perfectly  obvious  fact  that  if  he  and  Marianne  were  never  to 
forget  each  other  for  a  single  instant,  life  would  be  insupportable 
to  both.  Perhaps  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  noted  it,  though; 
suppose  we  say  that  he  declined  to  note  it,  consciously,  because 
of  its  absurd  irrelevance. 

"  Yes!— Marianne."  Judith?s  eyes,  with  no  concession  in  t; 
of  any  shade  of  impertinence  in  the  use  of  Mrs.  Chullis's  Christian 
name,  waited  for  the  answer,  as  she  still  stood,  not  stirring*  Was 
?.ln"  saying  to  herself  that  this  was  tit-foMat;  a  riposte  for  his 
41  Sibyl"  of  their  talk  in  the  morning  1  Saladin,  not  used  to 
eort  of  thinis',  waited  also,  reproachfully.  Chain's,  rather  accepting 
**  Marianne'1  as  a  sanction  of  his  "Sibyl/*  was  again  com- 
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that  his  soul  was   being1  brushed  by  machinery— not  an  intrusive 
kuia  though ;  an  easy  one  he  could  ignore.    His  answer  was  not 

*  a  particle   of  resemblance  between  them!     Zk  was  atJ — 

ktfopptxl  himself  just  in  time — lia  ,    .    .  a  .    . .    .  almost  a  sort 

«f professional  beauty."     The  one  word  "professional"  made  all 

<re — saved  the  position. 

Judith  bad  a  habit  of  despising  dangerous  ground  in  social 

tetourse;    it     was    part   of   what    Mr.    Challis   had   called    her 

7rr,>;tt%ir    disposition.     She  would   always   put  her  horse    a 

qnkbet  liLrdge  if  any  image  crossed  her  mind  of  the  finger  of  Dis- 

am,  tha  moni tress;  especially  if  it  looked  like  Sibyl's,     While 

Jb<  Challis  was   breathing  freely  about  his  dexterous  esespe,  she 

■fc  op  her  mind  to  know  all  about  this  impossible  person  who 

•isn't  a  professional  beauty.    As  to  how  she  should  get  at  this 

famWge,  that  was  another  matter.    All  she  could  see  her  way  to 

11  tike  moment  was — not  to  be  in  a  hurry  and  spoil  her  chances. 

it  Am  was  'very  much  mistaken  if  she  couldn't  do  with  this 

whom  she  thought  of  as  nerves  and  brains  and  very  little 

what  she  had  done  before  now  with  stronger  men  than  he — 

aim  round  her  little  finger. 
Ah!— I'm  so  glad,"  said  she.     And  then,  as  though  to  clothe 
1  pause  in  walking  with  the  semblance  of  a  moment  of  mental 
MD,  she  resumed  movement  forward.     Saladin  emphasized  her 
ion  by  a  single  tremendous  bark,  and  did  the  same.     A  startled 
terfowl  decided  that  his  position  was  untenable,  and  condemned 
►  neighbourhood,  going  off  in  a  bee-line  with  a  rush.     Two  horses 
iss  galloped  round  their  field,  and  stood  at  gaze,  with  open 
its.    Of  which  events  Saladin,  their  source  and  origin,  took  no 
moved  on,  smelling  the  planet  gently  and  thoughtfully. 
-re  you  glad?"  asked  Challis,    '*  You  didn't  like  Ziz,  I 
if*     A  note  of  pique  in  his  voice.    The  young  lady's  con- 
obout  the  finger-twisting  grew. 

admir  with    marked    emphasis.    "She 

the  ground.    But  .    ,    P  if  you   ask   me 
you  mustn't  mind  my  saying,  you  know  .    .    ." 
ear.  u  how  1  enjoy  hearing  what  you  really  think. 

ipliments,  please  I " 

...   if    I    can    express    myself  I    I    should    say   your 
ie*§  was  rather  a  .    .    .  rather  a  .    .    ,  shrill  personality.     I 
n  unlovable  exactly,  but  .    .    .  well  I  ...  I  can't  think 
tnj  other  we,  ting  it*' 

was  meant  to  be  excitable.    Neurotic,  as  the  slang  goes 
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nowadays.  Marianne  is  neither.  I  hope  yon  liked  the  reconcilia- 
tion scene  by  the  open  grave,  and  the  way  they  appeal,  as  it  were, 
to  the  coffin  for  forgiveness.  Some  of  the  reviews  thought  it 
strained." 

"  Strained! — oh  no!  It  seemed  to  me  in  some  ways  one  of  the 
most  touching  things  I  ever  read.  And  her  explanation  to  Septi- 
mus that  she  had  divorced  him  on  principle  in  order  that  he 
should  marry  Julia,  and  both  get  a  chance  of  recovering  their  posi- 
tion in  society.  •  •  .  But  do  tell  me — only  if s  hardly  fair  to  ask 
— did  you  mean  that  she  put  the  arsenic  in  Julia's  coffee,  or  the 
negress?" 

"I  leave  that  an  open  question  for  the  reader  to  speculate 
about.  But  you  may  rest  assured  of  one  thing,  Miss  Arkroyd — the 
young  person  in  my  novel  is  about  as  unlike  my  dear  wife  as  she 
can  be."  He  had  determined  to  pay  some  little  tribute  to  his  dear 
wife  as  soon  as  the  chance  came,  that  she  should  lie  less  upon  his 
conscience.  Here  it  was.  "Marianne  is  the  exact  opposite — a 
pussycat  upon  the  hearthrug — a  .  .  .  kettle  singing  on  the  hob, 
you  might  almost  say.  She's  not  exactly  what's  called  a  clever 
woman,  certainly.  ..." 

"But  she  is  none  the  worse  for  that!  How  I  do  hate  clever 
women !  "  All  the  same,  Judith  thought  to  herself :  "  Why  couldn't 
he  leave  her  in  peace,  on  the  hearthrug  or  the  hob?"  His  last 
reservation  had  spoiled  his  little  tribute,  and  indeed,  he  felt  it 
himself.    Bother ! 

Setting  it  right  would  make  it  worse.  In  spite  of  a  fervent  mur- 
mur from  the  young  lady,  that  she  felt  she  knew  exactly  what  Mrs. 
Challis  was  like,  and  that  they  would  be  sure  to  understand  each 
other,  and  what  a  pity  it  was  Mrs.  Challis  had  not  been  able  to 
come,  he  felt  he  would  do  best  to  brusquer  the  conversation.  He 
couldn't  well  say  "  Marianne  isn't  here  because  your  mother  never 
invited  her — only  told  her  she  might  come."  So,  feeling  that  if 
he  could  detach  the  conversation  from  Marianne  personally  he  did 
not  very  much  care  by  what  means  the  end  was  effected,  he  made 
a  fragmentary  remark  to  the  effect  that  he  had  had  an  orginal  in 
his  mind  for  the  neurotic  heroine,  but  quite  a  different  person  from 
his  wife — utterly  unlike  her.  "Unlike  in  appearance — individu- 
ality— everything !  Is  that  the  market-cross  ?  "  No,  it  wasn't  the 
market-cross;  it  was  the  pump.  So  Mr.  Challis's  conclusion  did 
very  little  towards  its  object. 

Judith  halted  as  before,  after  establishing  the  pump.  She  knew 
she  was  going  to  be  impertinent  again;  and  drawled  a  word  or 
two  to  that  effect,  to  get  on  a  safe  footing.    "  But  do  forgive  me," 
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abe  ;  be  lady  was.    You  needn't  tell  me,  you 

knn«/     And  <  'hallis  wavered  between  disclosure  and 

eealznenl,  word  to  clinch  matters:  "Treat  me  as  a  friend, 

an  tt)wn>  I,  you  know!  "    The  soul-brush  seemed  to  go 

r  was  a  man  who,  fancied  he  understood  womankind— 

was  a  fair  average  of  knowledge  in  a  department 

But    there    was    one    sort   of 

bo  hind — the  woman  with  a  stronger  na- 

'uid  only  mixed  with  his  equals,  so  far. 

•  juitc  unaware  that  he  was  being  influenced— could 

persuade  himself*  as  a  tribute  to  his  manhood,  that  he  was 

in  a  politic  motive.    He  could  make  an  astute  note  that 

— *'  Human  Nature  ,  *   .  behooves  that 

1  know  It  ^—showed  him  that  he  could  place  confidence  in  this 

lady.    It  hud  nothing  to  do  with  her  eyes  or  her  outline.    It  was 

isight, 

"  I   don't   mind   telling  you,"     A  slight  hitch   before   the   last 

ward  showed  that  the  speaker  had  just  avoided  italics.     He  paused 

a  moment,  to  he  quite  sure  he  didn't  mind,  then  continued :  rt  Tho 

original  of  *Zu*   was   my   first  wife.     So  far  as  there  wa&  an 

anginal.     But  exaggerated  out  of  all — out  of  all  individuality  " 

I  cr  knew  that  you  had  been  married  before."     The  word- 
ing of  this — **  never  "  during  the  last  forty-eight  hours ! — was  ahead 
of  their  intimacy,  but  her  hearer  accepted  it     It  chimed  in  with 
luxury  of  the  soul-brush,  always  at  work.     He  would  not  on 
any  account  have  had  it  exchanged  for,  **  They  did  not  tell  me  you 
had  been  married  twice,"    Nevertheless,  he  was  unaware  that  he 
wis  being  influenced,  and  went  on  towards  expansive  confidence, 
ious  of  himself, 
married  about  fourteen  years  ago,  and  lost  my  wife  within  a 
nth.     My  son  is  a  hicr  boy  now,  at  Rugby;  he  was  born 
1  «fore  his  mother  died.    He  always  thinks  and  speaks  of  Mari- 
anne an  his  mother.     She  has  always  been  a  mother  to  him.  in  fact. 
Hit  own  children — we  have  two  little  i^irla — do  not  realize  his  half- 
hrothf-rshi?      Wa  have  paver  tried  to  make  them  do  so" 

bt!°  from  Judith,     Confidence  was  improving.     She 
family  arrangements, 
ale  it  has  been  beat    Their  difference  of  age  sug- 
aefU  nothing  to  them/* 

I*uppo«»e  v?" 

*Yaa     academically,  one   might    any.     But   knowledge   of 
as  nothing  against  the  force  of  a  child's  acceptance  of  ila  status 
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quo*  When  I  married  Marianne,  the  boy — he's  Bob— was  still 
young  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  fact  that  she  brought 
away  from  bis  granny's  to  live  at  my  house,  The  only  differcm 
that  impresses  him  between  himself  and  Ms  sisters  is  that  he 
remember  so  much  more  clearly  than  they  do  the  house  where 
first  wife  and  I  used  to  live,  It  i^  the  house  described  in  '  Tl 
Spendthrift's  Legacy/  I  shall  always  believe  it  was  that  title  th: 
made  it  so  fetching*  You  see,  you  can't  guess  whether  the  Speni 
thrift  inherited  the  legacy  or  bequeathed  it  It  gets  on  your  bn 
and  then  you  ask  for  it  at  ICudkfa  *   .   »w 

Judith  interrupted.     '*Of  course,  the  Spendthrift  1 
acy,    But  why  was  he  a  Spendthrift,  on©  wants  to  ku" 
Yes.  I  see.     It  was  a  lucky  title.     But  did  yon  always  wr- 

**  Not  until  the  firm  of  accountants  I  was  with  wound  up 
affairs  of  Eatwell  and  Lushington,  the  big  ]<  .1  was 

to  check  and  overhaul  the  stock,     An  almost  unsold  novel  al 
my  attention — an  edition  of   two   thousand — fifteen  hum 
sheets.    Its  issue  had  been  arrested  by  the  discovery  that  the  ai 
— who  had  just  died  of  appendicitis*  by~the-bye — had  taken 
other  man's  title." 

"I  suppose  you  can  be  prosecuted  for  taking  another  man* 
title?" 

"ITra — no!    At  least,  there  is  no  copyright  in  a  title.    It  wasrj 
that.     It  was  tor  tho  book's  own  sake.     Publishers  don't  like  otl 
people's  titles  W  their  books,     I  was  able  to  offer  a  su 
which  made  it  possible  to  use  the  sheets.    The  bound  copies  wt 
imper-pulp  of  again,  I  believe." 

*  I   ean't  see  much  encouragement  to  authorship   in   tl 
JhalhV' 

u  None  at  all.     But  31r,  Baxby,  who  is  virtually  Eatv 
Lushington — one's  dead,  and  the  other  has  become  a  mission n: 
ilaroeco — saw  reason  to  believe  I  should  succeed  as  a  writer,  i 
to  the  new  first  chapter  I  wrote  for  this  book  to  ercomnii 


He  made  me  write  a  novel  for  the  firm,  and  I 
Wasn't  the  old  title  printed 


new  t 

d/* 

"But  I  don't  understand* 
where  on  the  old  sheets  ?  " 

"Printed   everywhere!     Tho   novel  was   called   'Amm 
there  were  no  headlines.    The  page-tope  were  just  Amaris,  Amaru 
Amaris  al)  through." 

"  What    ia    'Amaris1?    And    how    on    earth    did    you 
age? 

bit,  or  I  shall  want  Gargantua' s  mouth*    f  Amaris  *  wi 
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the  author  concocted,  like  Mrs.  Kenwig's  *  Morleena/    He 
itect  to  be  quite  sure  bis  heroine's  name  had  never  been  used 
Br  a  Bovel  before,  so  that  he  could  make  it  the  title.    But  it  had, 
i  a  Latin  subtitle*  in  which  dulcibus  and  amaris  were  put  in 

trmzt 

ad  the  Latin/'  said  Judith.     M  What  did  it  mean  ?  " 
It  amounted  to  the  question,  '  Is  Life  most  full  of  bitter  tumps 
f  sweet  <  *   and   the  t s t It*  answered  the  question.     It  might  have 
called  *  Dulcibus  '  for  any  light  it  threw  on  the  problem.     But 
have  sold.     Nothing'  sells  without  a  snarl  or  a  howl 

Fm  so  curious  to  know  how  you  got  over  the  difficulty/' 
enough!     We  turned  it  into  'Tamarisk/  .    .    ,     How? 
^e,  by  printing  a  *T  *  at  the  beginning  and  a  '  K  '  at 
i  end,  something  to  run  the  sheets  carefully  through 

not  so  much  as  burning  them,'' 

here  about  'Tamarisk  '  in  the  book!** 
lot  a  word  till  I  rewrote  the  first  dozen  pages*     I  had  to  read 
leased  bonk  through  till  I  nearly  knew  it  by  heart,  in  order 
tawork  out  the  idea.     But  it  seemed  all  right  when  it  was  done. 
-  proud  of  Jt." 
*e  BBS  it  WfiS  tremendously  clever.     But  how  was  it  done  t 
i  want  to  know." 
kI  made  the  name  of  the  girl  'Tamarisk'  instead  of  f  Amaris/ 
then  her  baby  brother  can't  pronounce  it — calls  her  Amaris; 
the  family  catch  the  pronunciation,  and  she  adopts  the  name 
aright.    It  was  difficult  to  do,  because  the  conditions  implied 
those  of  the  bosom  of  an  affectionate  family,  and  the  sequel 
tt  have  clashed,   ,    *    . " 
fecauae  .   .   -I" 

you  see,  the  pirl  become?  a  Vampire,  and  sucks  the  little 

blood.     But  I  succeeded.     In  fact,  I  think  the  very  diffi- 

tion  produced  a  certain  pathos." 

I  aee."  said  Judith,  with  a  gush  of  intense  perception,    f<  I  see 

would  he  so.  .   .   .     Yea,  that  is  the  market-cross,  this  time," 


the  gap  above  large  enough  to  include  ai  ion  of  a 

: -cross,  a  pump,  a  camp,  and  a  village  church?    Perhaps, 
jng  h  e  was  left  of  the  last — though,  of  course,  some 

walla  had  ancient  Invisible  cores.    But  hardly  for  tea  at  the 
to   be   fresh-made;   rather   like   the  church, 
f  the  latter  a  few  of  the  old  leaves  were  pie- 
w,  so  to  speak.    Poor  old  leaves  I — poor 
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conscious  objects  of  active  conservation,  each  paroxysm  of  which 
left  a  little  less  of  the  flavour  of  the  moyen  age  behind  it — a 
shadow  less  of  excuse  for  another  subscription  list  on  their  be- 
half, or  another  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  local  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. They  were  being  handed  down  to  posterity  with  such 
solicitude  that  whatever  of  bloom  the  axe  and  hammer  of  Puritan- 
ism had  left  behind  seemed  like  to  come  off  on  the  gloves  of  Ec- 
clesiastical Archaeology. 

Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  the  foregoing  is  only  a  peep  into  the 
ill-regulated  mind  of  Mr.  Alfred  Challis  at  about  the  time  that 
the  fresh-made  tea  at  the  Rectory  had  begun  to  reanimate  it! 
But,  of  course,  Mr.  Challis  never  said  a  word  to  this  effect  to  his 
host,  and  that  reverend  gentleman  naturally  didn't  want  to  talk 
about  local  matters.  He  was  sick  of  his  interesting  surroundings, 
and  wanted  to  hear  about  the  new  motor-car  and  wireless  teleg- 
raphy and  aerostation  and  coloured  photography,  and  all  sorts  of 
things  that  were  up-to-date  three  years  ago,  and  for  that  matter 
are  still,  to  a  certain  extent.  About  which  and  other  things  the 
literary  gentleman  was  silent  and  absent-minded,  in  spite  of  the 
tea.  Had  he  been  bound  to  account  to  himself  for  this,  he 
would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  do  so.  Not  being  bound,  he 
allowed  his  mind  to  recognize  the  fact  that  he  never  did  talk  much 
to  Parsons — you  could  never  be  sure  you  wouldn't  give  offence! — 
and  to  feel  that  reserve,  short  of  incivility  of  course,  was  plausible 
at  least. 

For  he  was  one  of  those  unpractical  persons  who,  never  having 
been  thrashed  into  a  Creed  in  childhood,  and  being  liberally  ready 
to  doubt  any  Creed  of  his  own  concoction,  associated  Religions, 
broadly  speaking,  with  the  opening  or  closing  of  shops  on  Sunday, 
the  suppression  of  bands  in  the  parks,  and  the  singing  of  the  same 
tune  over  and  over  again  in  unison  at  street-corners.  When  he 
came  by  chance  on  the  sound  of  a  harmonium  making  an  un- 
intelligible droning,  he  conceived  of  it  as  Christianity  going  on  in 
a  corner,  fraught  with  a  quaint  old-world  feeling  to  the  passer-by, 
but  scarcely  to  be  encouraged  by  enlightenment.  He  had  cul- 
tivated Ritual  so  far  as  to  be  ready,  on  emergency,  to  take  off  hia 
hat  end  look  intently  into  it,  watching  anxiously  the  while  for 
subsidence  of  religious  symptoms  without.  At  old-fashioned 
houses,  where  Prayers  might  be  expected  to  occur  at  any  moment, 
he  used  to  become  in  a  sense  demoralised,  and  felt  lost  when  he 
found  himself  out  of  reach  of  a  chair  or  convenient  prie-Dieu  of 
some  sort.  His  only  really  heart-felt  expression  of  gratitude  to 
his  awn  or  anyone  else's  Maker  was  the  "  Thank  God  that's  over! " 
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say  aloud  at  the  end.     Messiahs  of  all  ranks,  from 

the  lowest,  he  regarded  as  mere  bones  of  contention 

nninable  sectaries,  all  ready  to  fang  each  other,  but  kept 

land  Yard.     Qualified  practitioners  of  Religion, 

rtber  I  be  looked  on  as  mere  survivals  of  a 

sly  of  Civilization.    He  was  not  prepared  to 

the  r  bility  of  hurry ing  tkir  extinction*  and,  indeed* 

rmdy  to  make  concession  on  minor  points,  complying  in  litera* 

the   public  conviction  that  the  pronoun  standing  for 

une  of  the  Maker  of  the  Stellar  Universe,  and  possibly  others, 

ougi  with  a  capital  letter.     We  are  merely 

i  a  on  record — not  hinting  at  any  opinion  how  far  he  was 

wrong*. 

call  Mr.  Alfred  Challis  unpractical  f  it  may  be  asked. 

se,  while  he  avoided  or  ignored  all  experts  in  Applied 

■■■-If  was  unprepared  with  any  substitute  for  it. 

wns  so  even  in  the  ease  of  his  own  children.    He  had, 

iven  carte  btencke,  by  implication  of  supineness,  to  the 

-\  sorrows,  and  admixtures  of  the  two.     He  knew 

ell  that  if  he  could  have  cancelled  the  little  restored 

at  Royd.  and  the  Parsonage  and  all  its  bel  and  left 

from  what  ho  counted  superstition,  of  a  sort,  he  would 

hand — simply  because  he  could  not  for  thr?  life  of  hi  hi 

rested  any  al  that  would  not  have  worked  round 

log  in  the  end.     He  was  convinced  at.  heart,  even 

he  made  mental  notes  about  Clerical  Humbugs  who  pretended 

believe  wh  knew  German  criticism  had  exploded  long 

Mr.  Challis  had  read  whatever  fostered   h  -posi- 

+  like  yourself  and  the  present  writer — that  if  this  ath- 

^looking,    upright   gentleman   and   his    serious    sister— for   it 

ted  be  was  a  widower — -were  to  be  suddenly  removed  from  Royd, 

any  religious  outscourings  of  a  Dissenting  nature  hang- 

I  jiwny  and  the  village  left  in 

human  heart  and  intellect  ed  id  genus  omne,  the 

lomach  e(  tus  omrte  would  get  their  way  in  double- 

perfect  Saturnalia  would  come  about  of  Bacchus 

Priapus.  of  Cabirie  deformities  lurking  round  the  corner  for 

and  Beer,     At  any  rate,  bo  was  enough  convinced  of  this 

the  Clerical  Humbugs  for  pretending,  pend- 

'.     He  felt  it  was  benevolent  in  him  to  be  mean 

nd  to  hold  his  tongue  and  leave 

intereBt  of  Humanity, 

opinions — note  that!     The  foregoing  is 
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only  a  peep  into  the  mind  of  a  literary  man  who  was  never  at  a 
University.  Had  he  been  at  one,  many  college-chums  in  Orders 
would  have  checked  his  condemnations.  The  man  one  has 
read  with,  swum  with,  cricketed  with — cannot  be  a  Hypocrite. 
Absurd ! 

Our  snapshots  of  Mr.  Alfred  Challis's  mind  have  taken  long 
to  record,  but  they  serve  their  turn  in  this  place  better,  perhaps, 
than  the  few  trifling  incidents  of  the  visit  at  the  Rectory.  Con- 
sider that  the  lady  and  gentleman  are  on  their  way  back  to  the  Hall, 
in  a  golden  sunset-light  which  makes  the  former  resplendent,  and 
does  no  harm  to  the  appearance  of  the  latter.  Judith  weighs  him 
more  carefully  than  she  has  done  yet,  and  the  result  may  be  more 
favourable  in  such  a  glow.  Quite  passable! — is  her  verdict.  And 
she  knows  how  she  looks,  bless  you,  reasoning  by  analogy!  For  all 
her  previous  verdicts  about  her  companion's  looks — so  far  as  they 
were  favourable — have  run  on  lines  of  intellectual  rather  than  phys- 
ical beauty. 

The  reason  she  looked  at  him  carefully  at  that  moment  of  start- 
ing from  the  Parsonage  may  have  been  because  of  an  impression 
she  had  that  he  had  cut  a  poor  figure  as  against  that  of  the  Par- 
son. It  had  so  chanced  that  Saladin,  who  had  behaved  well  in 
the  house — accepting  small  sweet  biscuits  with  reserves  as  to  first 
approval  of  them — had,  on  coming  away  through  the  garden,  just 
as  they  reached  the  gate,  become  aware  of  cats,  as  an  abstraction. 
Mr.  Challis's  hold  on  his  collar  he  hardly  took  any  notice  of;  and 
it  was  fortunate  that  the  Rev.  Athelstan  Taylor  (that  was  his 
name)  got  hold  on  the  other  side  just  in  time  to  prevent  Saladin 
starting  for  a  concrete  cat  over  the  flower-beds.  "You  had,  per- 
haps, best  let  me  have  both  sides,  Mr.  Challis,"  said  he.  Then  had 
followed  a  magnificent  contest  between  the  Rev.  Athelstan  and  the 
boarhound.  If  the  former  could  have  been  unfrocked,  it  would 
have  been  a  Greek  bas-relief.  It  ended  in  a  draw,  as  the  concrete 
cat  vanished.  "  I  couldn't  have  held  you  much  longer,  old  chap," 
said  the  Rector  unassumingly  to  Saladin,  during  apologies  and 
explanations,  dogwise.  These  continued  for  some  time  after  they 
had  left  the  Rectory,  and  Judith  was  really  glad  Saladin's  chain 
was  on,  with  no  one  to  help  stronger  than  her  literary  friend,  if  a 
cat  occurred.  Rabbits  had  palled  on  Saladin,  owing  to  their  ab- 
surd and  unfair  practice  of  running  underground. 

"He's  a  fine  fellow,  your  Parson,  Miss  Arkroyd,"  said  Challis. 
He  acknowledged  it  readily;  athletics  were  not  his  line. 

"The  Reverend  Athelstan!  (Yes,  my  darling  precious  pet>  you 
did  quite  right,  and  it  was  .in  odious  cat!)     Oh  yes— he  was  a 
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Id  Oxford  days;  was  in  the  'Varsity  eight, 
dear  lore! — you  shall  lick  when  we  get  home.  Now  walk 
tad  lei  people  talk.)  Yes — he's  painfully  strong"  There 
'thing  i:.  implied  justification  for  people  who  were 


afr.iiJ  Vm  painfully  weak— by  comparison.    My  sedentary 
its  don't  develop  the  muscles,"     But,  after  all,  reading 
uMzinc:  of  anthems  does  not,  either.     This  was  in  foro 
idcf — oot  spoken  aloud. 

everybody  can't  Sandow.    /  think  that  sort  of  thing  rather 

carried  too  far.     However,  we  are  Tery  good  friends,  the 

and   I.     I    like   a    man    that   has   the    courage   of   Ms 

He's  quite  in  a  minority  here  about  the  Woman  ques* 

I  suppose  1  should  say  questions.     But  I  meant  the  Fran- 

buaineas  particularly.    He  and  the  Bishop  are  at  daggers 

about  it     I  haven't  heard  him  say  much  about  the  other. 

r#  though,  he's  at  heart  in  favour  of  it — more  than  myself* 

I  mean  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill." 

.    .   .  t "'    Mr.  Challis  had  a  hesitation  on  him, 
his  usual  way  of  speech.    That  was  an  amused  way  usu- 
it  one  almost  always.     This  was  neither, 
confess  .    .    ,'■  said  Judith  hesitatingly — "I  must  con- 
to  having  very  little  sympathy  with  men  who  want  to  marry 
deceased  wives'  sisters.    It's  a  question  of  taste,  according  to 
ting  to  do  with  the  high  moralities."     The  implied  sneer 
all  moral  law  was  no  discomfort  to  her  hearer.     On  the  con- 
as  it  was  hy  a  good-looking  young  lady  in  a  sunset 
seemed  to  him  alike  picturesque  and  liberal*     But  he 
I  the  conversation  suddenly,  as  though  something  in  it  had 
with  him. 

a   capital  photographer  the  great   Athelstan  seems  to 
said  it  with  a  definite  air  of  "Let  us  talk  of  something 
glanced  round  at  him,  decided  with  some  surprise  that 
shocked  him,  hut  answered  without  showing  it.     She  was 
a  woman  of  the  world,  war  Judith. 

a  splendid  photographer.    You  know  he  took  aU  those 

ten   Years  of   Shim   Growth' — my   cousin's  hook?" 

illia  pretended  he  knew  thia  book ;  hut  he  didn't.    **  I  made 

»e  and  photograph  my  own  special  alum  population  in  Tal- 

>t     But  Lady  Elizabeth  wouldn't  have  them  in  the  book. 

set  could  hardly  rank  as  a  slum,  in  her  sense 

word,'* 

: t  too  swell  i  " 
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"  She  said  so.   Well! — you  shall  see  the  photographs,  and  judge 

for  yourself." 

But  the  conversation  had  fallen  flat  A  chill  had  come.  Even 
the  discovery  that  the  moon  had  risen  when  we  were  not  looking 
did  nothing  to  remove  it.  We  were  not  young  enough,  probably, 
or  not  old  enough,  for  lunar  influences.  Indifference  to  Phoebe 
begins  with  maturity,  and  even  outlasts  it  So  thought  Mr.  Chal- 
lis,  when  rather  mechanically  called  on  to  admire  the  silver  disc, 
shot  with  gold,  just  getting  clear  of  a  purple  gloom  that  was  the 
hallowed  smoke  of  unholy  Grime — hallowed  by  the  sun's  last  word 
to  twilight,  its  heir-at-law  and  sole  executor.  For  all  that,  Mr. 
Challis  made  notes  in  this  connection  for  literary  purposes,  while 
Judith  thought  to  herself  that  this  would  never  do.  She  must 
make  an  effort,  or  the  skein  she  was  going  to  twist  round  her  finger 
would  float  away  and  be  lost. 

"  I  know  I  shocked  you  just  now,"  said  she. 

u  Shocked  me  ?— when  ? " 

"Just  before  we  got  to  the  photography.  .  .   .* 

u  I  have  quite  forgotten.  What  were  we  saying? "  This  was  not 
true;  he  remembered  perfectly. 

"  How  kind  of  you  to  pretend  to  forget!  Forgive  my  disbeliev- 
ing you." 

Challis  was  open  to  a  recrudescence  of  veracity.  Perhaps  it  was 
a  fib  this  time — he  made  the  admission.  But  as  he  made  it,  he 
was  again  conscious  of  the  soul-brush  at  work.  Had  he  perceived 
the  skein-analogy,  he  might  have  recognized  its  first  clip  round 
the  finger.  "  We  were  talking  of  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill, 
I  think,"  said  he.  "  But  why  you  think  you  shocked  me  I  can't 
imagine." 

"Never  mind! — if  you  don't  recollect.  But  Sibyl  would  have 
lectured  me.  She  always  says  I  ridicule  Moral  Law.  Perhaps  I 
do,  in  a  certain  sense.    But  Sibyl  is  the  soul  of  propriety." 

"I  can't  see  where  ridicule  of  Moral  Law  comes  in,  so  far. 
What  you  said  was — well! — amounted  to  a  condemnation  of  the 
taste  of  men  who  wish  to  marry  their  wives'  sisters.  Perhaps  I 
misunderstood?"  Challis's  manner  had  a  flavour  of  personal  in- 
terest; the  amused  tone  had  gone,  and  the  last  words  ended  on  a 
pause  for  an  answer,  with  an  intention  in  them  of  hearing  it  and 
going  on.  The  skein  would  run  on  easily  from  now,  said  the 
winder.    But  not  too  quick  at  first. 

u  Oh  no ! — quite  right,"  she  said.  "  I  meant  that.  For  instance 
— I  shouldn't  mention  this,  only  I  see  you  guessed  it  You  are  so 
quick  at  guessing  things.  ..." 
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u  Fm  not    What  do  you  suppose  I  have  guessed  9 " 

"  Why — about  the  Reverend  Athelstan,  of  course,  and  Elizabeth 
Caldecott  .  .  .» 

« Elizabeth  who !» 

u  Well — you  saw  her,  just  now ! " 

a  I  thought  she  was  his  sister? " 

u  Oh,  no  I — sister-in-law." 

*What  were  you  saying  about  them— just  now?  You  began 
'For  instance/  and  pulled  up.  .   .   ." 

u  I  was  going  to  say  theirs  was  a  case  in  point  If  Mr.  Taylor 
wanted  to  marry  Miss  Caldecott,  I  should  consider  it  simply  a 
lapse  from  good  taste  on  his  part  I  shouldn't  fret  over  the 
moralities.  He  and  Bishop  Barham  would  have  to  fight  that  out 
between  them.  ...  Oh  dear! — what  has  Saladin  got?  Fm 
afraid  it's  a  hedgehog.  Do  you  think  you  could  keep  hold  of  him, 
just  for  a  few  seconds,  while  I  throw  it  out  of  his  reach  ?  "  This 
was  achieved  with  difficulty;  all  the  greater  from  a  misconception 
of  the  position  by  Saladin,  who  thought  it  was  all  done  for  his  sake, 
as  a  relaxation.  The  hedgehog  was  thrown  over  a  long  high  wall, 
and  Saladin  ran  along  it  each  way,  leaping  up  at  intervals. 

u  He  gets  so  irritated  with  hedgehogs,  and  I  don't  wonder,  poor 
darling!  I  hope  he  hasn't  strained  your  hand?"  Mr.  Challis 
couldn't  say  very  much  about  that  Nothing  to  speak  of !  u  Let's 
go  on.  Hell  get  tired  of  that,  and  I  don't  hear  the  bull  anywhere — 
it's  all  right  What  was  I  saying?"  It  is  perturbing  to  the  non- 
bucolic  mind  to  hear  a  necessary  and  inevitable  bull  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

u  You  were  speaking  of  Mr.  Taylor  and  Miss  Caldecott  Is  he 
supposed  to  want  to  marry  her  ? " 

u  I  really  couldn't  say.  Men  are  so  odd.  Of  course,  if  she  were 
less  angular  ..."  The  young  lady  blew  a  whistle  for  Saladin. 
The  intentness  with  which  both  watched  for  the  dog  to  appear  from 
the  quarter  he  was  last  seen  in  enabled  him  to  play  off  a  little 
joke  at  their  expense.  For  when  Challis  turned  his  head,  after 
much  watching  and  whistling,  there  was  that  confounded  beast, 
pretending  all  the  while  to  wait,  after  a  brief  circuit  of  a  mile  or 
so  out  of  sight  lie  made  a  pretence  of  not  being  able  to  under- 
stand motives,  combined  with  great  forbearance  in  not  asking  for 
an  explanation  of  them. 

The  skein-winding  had  been  a  little  spoiled,  but  Judith  got  it 
again  in  order  before  arriving  at  the  Hall,  and  it  would  wait  for  its 
opportunity.  Her  mere  acceptance  of  silence  in  the  twilight  of  the 
great  avenue,  as  though  conversation-making  was  not  called  for 
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under  the  circumstanced,  had  its  force.  It  might  have  been  spoiled 
by  a  quicker  pace,  to  finish  the  walk  up;  but,  if  anything,  there  was 
a  disposition  to  loiter  and  to  hate  the  idea  of  being  indoors  on 
such  a  heavenly  evening. 

"  Your  wife's  name  was  .  .  .  ?  "  Surely  the  subject  franked  a 
dropped  voice,  in  harmony  with  the  beauty  of  the  said  evening — a 
touch  of  tenderness  for  its  sake  entirely.  None  but  a  coarse 
nature  would  shout  against  the  musical  hushing  of  the  wind  in  the 
beeches.    Let  there  be  no  false  note  in  the  chord. 

Challis  accepted  this  tenderness  as  a  tribute  to  the  departed.  He 
answered,  "  Kate — Kate  VerralL"  He  need  have  said  no  more,  but 
it  filled  out  a  sympathetic  funeral  tone,  in  keeping  with  the  hour, 
to  add :  "  She  died  within  two  years  of  our  first  meeting." 

Miss  Arkroyd's  regret  at  having  raked  up  a  painful  memory 
was  so  great  that  she  all  but  laid  her  hand  on  her  companion's 
sleeve.  "  Oh  no,"  she  said,  still  more  tenderly,  "  I  did  not  mean 
that.  I  meant  Marianne's  maiden  name."  It  would  have  been 
artificial,  and  stodgy,  too,  to  call  her  "  your  present  wife."  Better 
the  frankness  of  a  sympathetic  nature,  and  Marianne. 

"Craik,"  was  the  unqualified  answer.  Challis  wished  that  his 
first  wife's  mother,  when  she  married  again,  had  chosen  someone 
with  a  more  rhythmic  name,  not  to  interfere  with  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  foreground  and  middle  distance.  For,  you  see,  she  then 
provided  this  maiden  name  for  the  second  Mrs.  Alfred  Challis, 
whose  mother  she  was  also.  Mr.  Challis  had  married  his  deceased 
wife's  half-sister,  and  would  stand  condemned — presumably,  at 
least,  in  the  eyes  of  his  companion — for  bad  taste  certainly,  pos- 
sibly worse.  lie  repeated  the  name,  rather  crisply,  in  correction  of 
Judith's  first  understanding  of  it  as  "Blake,"  but  never  a  word 
said  he,  there  and  then,  about  Marianne's  half-sistership  with  the 
original  of  "  Ziz."    Was  he  bound  to  say  anything  ? 

He  departed  to  his  room,  to  dress  for  dinner,  with  a  disjointed, 
incomplete  feeling  that  he  was  rather  glad  that  a  mere  au  revoir 
had  involved  no  handshake.  Could  he  have  trusted  himself  not  to 
emphasize  its  pressure  unduly?  Faugh! — where  was  the  sense  of 
such  an  imbecile  speculation,  or  the  need  for  it?  He  was  angry 
with  himself  for  the  thought — angry  at  the  way  he  had  enjoyed  his 
walk  with  "  that  girl."  He  brushed  her  off  his  mind  discourteously 
as  "  that  girl."  Why,  he  had  only  known  her  a  couple  of  days ! 
He  even  found  that  an  impulse  of  his  wanted  him  to  say.  "  Damn 
all  these  people  1  What  are  they  to  me,  or  I  to  them,  that  they 
should  come  into  my  life,  and  make  hay  of  a  working  contentment 
I  have  never  dreamed  of  questioning?"    But  he  refused  to  say  it, 
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l?  what  its  syntax  would  have  been  if  he  had  done  so. 
<!WirA«\  b*_*  made  up  his  mind  to  write  a  jolly  long  letter  to 

The  other  party— though,  indeed,  it  is  hard  to  soy  to  what — re- 

*jom  to  dress,  not  very  sorry  to  hoar  that  Sibyl  was 

apt  borne  yet.     She  had  quite  made  up  her  mind  that  if  her  sister 

lifted  an;-  Be  about  flirtations  with  married  men,  she  would 

iptak  sharply  to  ner — £*ve  ner  a  piece  of  her  mind.     But  she  hated 

tart,  he  motor-car  broke  down — and  it  was  pretty  sure  to — 

&*-  shouldn't  be  sorry.     In  a  day  or  two  she  was  going  up  to  Lon- 

Aoa,  and  would  go  straight  and  call  on  Mrs,  C ha  11  is,  the  Impossible 

toe.  and  that  would  put  the  friendship  with  her  husband  on  a  foot- 

would  wear  that  while  chiffon  and  the  pearls  again  this 

she  had  looked  so  well  in  them  la  At  nigt. 

She   herself    WfiJ  rioua   of   no    inconsistency    in    the    half- 

lofmed  thoughts  that  passed  through  her  mind  aa  she  stood  before 

i  mirror  waiting  for  her  maid  to  find  the  white  chiffon  instead  of 

the  black  satin;  which  Sharratt,  the  said  maid,  who  had  found  no 

Bud*  in  the  company  to  allot  to  her  mistress,  had  placed  in  readi- 

ataa  on  speculation.    These  thoughts  can  be  told,  but  with  a  liberal 

fccoutil.     She  was  not  the  kind   of  woman — so  they  ran — that 

JB&de  mischief  in  families.     That  was  tho  fascinating,  tender,  ser- 

insinuatiug   kind — Becky    Sharp,    in    fact.     Intellectual 

iship  wop  her  r$te — influence  over  men  of  genius  and  that  sort 

ballia,  as  a  man  of  genius,  worth  practising  on? 

he  might  be;  as  a  lay  figure,  at  any  rate,  if  not  for  a 

fpec?  h  crossed  her  mind  at  the  moment.    But  it 

«xs  to  fc»  d  sympathies.     He  was  not  the 

aian   to  be  worked  on  by  Vulgar   Beauty.     All   the   same, 

th  knew  what  she  was  going  to  look  like  in  this  mirror  when 
fully  draped,  when  the  majestic  swoop  of  skirts  should  quench  the 
abruptness  of  the  mere  petticoat,     Till  that  came,  she  could  fondle 
unns  and  say  to  herself.  "  I'm  not   Beeky  Sharp,  ear- 
f  the  mischief  I  could  do  if  I  put  my  mind 
I  then  modesty  prompted  a  postscript,  "  Or  any  fairly 
woman,  for  that  matter." 
has  no  insight  into  motives;  it  only  deals  with  ac- 
tion*— at  least  when  motives  are  hard  to  get  at.     It  is  not  its  eon- 
at  present  that  Judith  Arkrovd.  splendid  in  her  beauty  when 
bo  make  the  most  of  it,  may  have  much  to  learn  about 
krr  own  character — mueh  that  she  does  not  suspect  herself  of.    If 
.  why  should  wef 


CHAPTER  vn 

F  OTHER  GUESTS  AND  THEIR  TALE,      OF  A  SOFA-HAWS  AKD  HOW  Ml 
ARKEQYO    PERCEIVED   THAT    MR.    CHALLIS    COULD   WfilTE   A    TRAGI 
BEAUTY  A   MATTER  OF  OPIXION 


The  party  that  assembled  that  evening  to  dinner  at  Koyd  wi 
smaller  than  usual,  owing1  to  the  absence  of  the  motorists,  who  had 
not  returned.     Some  of  the  chits,  too — who  were  never  counted; 
they  were  always  "  those  girls  "  or  ■  those  young  people  n — had 
i&hed   also,  taking  with  them  an  exactly  equal  nuraher  of 
parallel  cases;  for  they  were   flirting  fair — there  was  to   be 
trip-!     Thus  it  came  about  that  the  ladies*  procession  to 
drawing-room  did  not  make  up  to  half-a-dozen,  and  the  men 
left  behind  to  smoke  only  just  did  so.    But  then,  it  was  easier 
talk,  because  there  was  lasi 

1 1y  had  the  last  inch  of  the  last  lady,  regarded  as  a  totl 
with  all  components  included,  disappeared  through  the  door,  wl 
Mr.  Challis's  two  friends  of  the  morning  made  a  simultaneous 
rush  for  a  chair  on  either  side  of  him*     He  succumbed,  having 
nlt'-rnativc,  but  resolved  to  pay  absolutely  Do  attention  to  an; 
1 1  n  v  said.     He  would  throw  his  whole  soul  into  the  enjoyment  oj 
Igor  be  foresaw-    There  it  was — in  a  box  of  ivory  and  madre- 
a  which  Sibyl  had  somehow  countenanced  into  existence,  wii 
out  doing  anything  to  it  herself — being  brought  along  in  a  tras 
abetted  by  cigarettes.     But  he  would  light  It  when  he  had  drunk  hh 

thank  you !     The  fact  was,  Mr*  Cballis  was  acquiring  pr< 
ence  of  mind,  and  did  not  spoil  his  opportunities  now  as  he 
to  do  formerly  when  the  world  of  toffs  was  new, 

Mr.  BrownrJgg  the  Orauboschite  would  not  detain  Mr,  Challii 
more  than  one  moment  from  Mr,  Wraxall,  the  Universal  Insurer; 
no  more,  in  fact,  than  was  necessary  for  him  to  emphasue  ■  con- 
sideration he  had  alluded  to  in  the  morning.  But  he  might  tak* 
this  opportunity  of  pointing  out  one  or  two  inevitable  infer  en  cee 
from  that  consideration  which  might  not  have  occurred  to  his 
bearer. 

Tie  was  better  than  his  word,  for  he  pointed  out  half-a-dozen  at 
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hut    He  then  w  say  that  it  was  only  fair  on  his  part  to 

admit  the  plausibility  of  three  or  four  exceptions  that  he  was  well 
aware  had  been  taken  to  those  inferences.  But  he  was  prepared 
to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  each  of  these  on  many  different 
pounds,  the  least  of  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  pretensions  of 
Ins  opponent  *  arguments  in  more  than  one  particular, 

If  he  had  stopped  there,  Mr,  Triptolemus  Wraxall  would  have 

grat  in  and   a  (id,  indeed,  double-wieket  would  have  been 

possible  if  Mr-  Brownrigg  would  have  played  according  to 

But  he  wouldn't.    Air.  Wraxall  struggled  to  get  a  hit  and  a 

Cm,  but  scarcely  succeeded. 

i  the  exception  of  Challis  and  one  or  two  others  who 
lufcged  and  looked  superior,  everyone  at  the  tahle  became  a  eon* 
tribotor  of  a  vigorous  analysis,  an  irrefutable  demonstration,  an 
ahiustive  enumeration,  a  thoughtful  review,  an  indignant  pro* 
r  a  brief  summary  of  essential  facts,  or  was  laying  stress 
up.  11  an  important  point  that  might  easily  be  lost  sight  of,  there 
^reat  deal  of  noise.  Challis  nearly  succeeded,  by  a  powerful 
(fort,  in  abstracting  his  mind  from  it  and  enjoying  his  cigar. 
Be  was  able  to  believe  that  he  only  resorted  to  a  speculation  as  to 
what  was  going  on  in  the  drawing-room  as  an  assistance  against 
ifi  this  chatter.  That  speculation  had  certainly  nothing  to  do 
with  any  particular  young  lady  whatever. 

Bat  a.  drowsy  semi-abstraction  was  only  achievable  when  the 
components  of  the  Chaos  were  so  numerous  as  to  neutralize  each 
other,  becoming  a  sustained  inarticulate  roar.  The  moment  a 
■agjb  speaker,  or  even  two,  became  audible  in  an  oasis  of  silence, 
ChaJhVs  attention  was  caught  by  his  words,  and  divided  fairly  be- 
tween theni  and  what  was  left  of  the  reveries  they  intruded  on. 
Sarh  an  oasis  was  reached,  as  far  as  Challis's  immediate  neigh- 
town  wer©  concerned,  about  half-way  through  his  cigar,  just  as  ro- 
gni  begun  to  set  in  that  he  had  smoked  so  much  of  it. 

-  it  happened  that  Mr,  Ramsey  Tomes,  who  was  quite  unex- 
hitxstrd.  though  he  had  talked  all  day,  and  who  was  seated  on  the 
•ther  the  table,  had  at  that  moment  just  sketched  the  ex- 

tortion of  the  British  Empire  in  consequence  of  Its  ill-advised 
fsmaM'nc'  in  all  the  dementia  of  all  the  States  that  Deus  ever 
mfuit  perdere.  He  had  used  up  his  Latin  quotations,  including  the 
tap  we  have  taken  a  liberty  with,  and  had  finished  with  a  beautiful 
f  the  New  Zealander,  our  old  friend,  gating  across  the  site 
•f  vanished  London  from  Jack  Straw's  Castle,  and  murmuring  to 
him*.  "t.  etiam  minte/*    Happy  in  his  peroration,  the 

ng  a  fat  right  foot  on  a  fat  left  knee  with  &  i«X 
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left  hand.     His  fat  right  thumb  and  forefinger  held  a  pennant 
glass  of  port;  they  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  it  to  evaporate, 
attitude  was  unfavourable  to  his  figure,  as  it  laid  too  much  eti 
on   a    corporate  capacity   which   might   have   been   described 
pendant.     But  the  ensemble  was  majestic,  as  he  fixed  his  smal 
but  piercing  eye  on  the  cornice  of  the  room  opposite,  grasping 
eyeglass  that  accompanied  it  with  what  almost  seemed  a  materiz 
tsed  allusion  to  his  own  powerful  grasp  of  political  issues.     So  sh 
tin^r,  his  appearance  was  that  of  a  Mind,  giving  attentive  consid* 
tion  to  most  things. 

44  The  disciple  of  Socrates,"  said  he,  with  a  decision  and  suddc 
ness  that  compelled  respectful  attention,  "turns  with  satiafactioi 
from  the  contemplation  of  a  spectacle  that  might  well  BJ 
orgies  of  an  Epicurus,  or  soften  the  cynicism  of  a  Diogenes,  to 
fields  in  which  Speculation,  untrammelled  by  official  responsibility* 
deposits— if  I  may  be  permitted  the  simile — the  eggs  from  whh 
will  emerge   (like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jove)    the   ful 
fledged  Politician  of  the  future," 

Here  an  expression  of  discontent  from  a  young  Lieutenant,  whx 
chit  was   in   the  rlrawing-room  awaiting  his  release,  distract* 
Challis's  attention  for  the  moment.     A  word  of  sympathy  elicit 
from  this  youth  that  he  had  a  private  grievance  against  Mr,  Tomes 
**  You  wouldn't  like  it  any  more  than  I  do,  if  he  had  trod  on  i/oui 
pup.    Poor  little  beggar's  only  a  month  old  I"    He  brooded  ov* 
thia  injury  in  silence,  and  the  orator  again  became  audible,     H* 
seemed  to  have  been  digressing, 

u  I  will  pursue  this  aspect  of  the  case  no  further,  but  will 
turn  to  the  subject  in  hand.    It  is  not,  I  hope,  necessary  for  me 

at  this  table,  that  I  am  not  one  of  that  group  of  indiscriminal 
Thinkers  who  are  prepared  to  welcome  the  germination  of  tiu 
Political  Idea  in  the  crude  brain  of  every  Sciolist  The  outcomi 
of  such  a  surrounding  is  but  too  apt  to  out-Herod  Herod. 
medio  iufusimus  *ot>,  the  proceltaa  cauhts  horrescis  that  we 
suppose  to  have  guided  Caesar's  wife,  should  also  serve  as  a  beaeoi 
to  those  whose  ambition  it  is  to  deserve  the  gratitude  of  posterity. 
ChajHfl  was  enjoying  the  cigar  too  much  to  ask — "Why  Cesar's 
wife?" 

Mr.  Tomes's  assumption  of  his   right    to   the  rostrum  was 
forcible  as  scarcely  to  allow  of  usurpation  while  he  was   visibly 

ilting  an  ad  interim  glass  of  port  with  a  view  to  going  on  agaii 
Brownriper  chafed,    and    Mr.   Wraxall  stood  himself   m 
lir.    The  young  Lieutenant  murmured  a  prayer  to  any  Prnvi- 
dene©  that  would  shape  the  end  of  Mr.  Tomes's  speech,  and  help 
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him  on  to  it.     There  seemed  no  hope.     So  he  thought  of  the  eh£t*fl 
teeth  and  chin  in  self-defence.     Mr.  Tomes  swallowed  his  glass  of 
port  with  a  clear  conscience  about  it*  non-evaporation — had  he  nut 
opportunity? — and  resumed: 
"*I  must  not,  however,  allow  myself  to  be  led  away.   .    ,    ."     But 
t*>  had  to  pause  a  few  seconds,  to  remember  something  to  have  been 
Feeling'  uncertain,  be  repeated:  "I  must  not  allow 
ra.wli  to  be  led  away  by  a  aide-topic,  however  fascinating.    The 
)f  Political  Thought  elaims  our  attention.     Whether  we 
mplate  the  vast  areas  of  controversy  laid  bare  to  the  scalpel 
Political  Analyst  in  ion  with  the  aspirations  of  the 

Socialist  pure  and  simple,  the  Anarchist  pure  and  simple,  or  the 
pure   and   simple,   or   differentiate   by   a   closer   scrutiny 
heories  of  the   Socialist-Anarchist,  the  Socialist-Nihilist,  or 
narchist,    we  are  driven  irresistibly  to  the  same  eonchi- 
t»m»—  that   Omniscience  is  still  in  its  infancy.    There  is  one  ele- 
ment which  all  schemes  for  the  Readjustment  of  the  Universe  have 
in  common — namely,  that  each  differs  on  some  vital  point  from  the 
vboli  neighbours.     Do  not  let  us  be  discouraged  by  this, 

1  us  rather  be  content  to  infer  from  it  the  dangers  that  await 
who  advocate  rash  departures  from  the  existing  order  of 
i„  and  to  recognize,  in  the  discrepancies  attendant  on  the  con- 
wlitlalions  of  Political  Opinion  in  the  thousand  and  one  groups 
into  which   it  crystallizes,  the  indisputable  fact  that  the  Index- 
ing^ Political  Horizon  is  the  maintenance  of  the  statu*  quo, 
make  myself  clearly  understood-" 

did  not  mean  to  stop  for  some  time  yet,  but  breath 
wmm  n  to  him,  as  to  others,  and  he  had  got  blown  over  those 

fjrocj  rystallized,     Tic  knew  that  his  last  words  would  make 

■aJe  at  once,  and  they  did.     In  the  Chaos  of  their 
was  concealed  a  statement  apiece  that  Mr.  Tomes 
bad  i  i  lly  expounded  the  one  great  object  of  each  one's  sev- 

eral  scheme,   and    that   the  existing  order  of  things  would   re- 
-eby  much  more  truly  the  same — would  have  a  much  more 
iiity  than  any  mere  banal  and  Philistine  letting-alone 
i.fer  upon  it.    The  choral  character  of  the  performance 
nude  the  warning  check  of  Mr.  Tomes*s  outspread  hand  plausible, 
moment,''  said  he.  with  recovered  breath,    H  The 
io  lay  stress  upon  is  this;  While  the  compass  of  the 
iner  points  incontestahly  to  the  dangers  of  quitting 
a  *afe  an  Voice  of  Enlightenment  enjoins  that  all  new 

vJii'iaw  of  a  subversive  nature  should  be  looked  at  on  their  m- 

This  is  what,  I  understand  by  an  En- 


so 
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lightened  Conservatism,    Rejection   without  examination   is   the 
programme  of  the  Mere  Bigot.     1  am  sure  Sir  Murgatroyd  will  ap 
preeiate  my  meaning,*' 

Sir  Murgatroyd,  thus  appealed  to,  seized  his  opportunity,  ant 
dexterously  annexed  the  rostrum.  He  contrived  to  embark 
trip  through  the  pamphlet  he  had  written,  which  claimed  for  Wil 
liam  the  Conqueror  the  position  of  the  earliest  pioneer  of  Socialif 

Just  as  he  was  within  a  measurable  distance  of  his  demonstra- 
tion that  the  Feudal  System  contained  in  itself  solutions  of  al 
difficulties  such  as  the  present  age  meets  by  propounding  a  huge 
variety  of  remedies  and  calling  them  all  Socialism,  noises  of  arrival 
interrupted  him,  and  were  followed  by  an  incursion  of  the  motor- 
ists, very  tired  and  greedy,  after  a  delay  due  to  civilization,  whi< 
prescribes  soap  and  water  before  meals,  and  a  curb  on  one's  h 
patience  till  the  said  meals  can  be  laid  on  the  table.  The  absen« 
of  snorts  without  occasioned  remark,  and  compelled  a  grudgii 
disclosure  that  the  last  time  the  motor  broke  down  nothing'  coul< 
bring  it  to  the  errateh  again;  and  it  had  been  left  behind 
miles  oft\  the  party  having  come  home  on  a  mean  hired  vehieh 
Their  faith  that  this  breakdown  was  abnormal  and  exception! 
and  a  typical  example  of  the  sort  of  thing  that  never  occurs  agah 
was  touching  and  beautiful* 

Mr,  Triptolemus  Wraxall  was  glad  of  the  interruption.  He  had 
not  asserted  himself,  and  felt  that  he  was  a  mistake,  in  that 
society*  His  forms  of  thought  were  more  studious  and  reflective 
— sounder  altogether!  One  feels  this  when  one  has  not  assei 
oneself,  and  bounced. 

Mr,  Brown rigg-  was  sorry.     He  had  made  up  hi  a  mind  to  poll 
out  something,  but  had  not  quite  made  up  his  mind  what  ii 
to  be;  merely  that  it  would  redound  to  the  credit  of  Graubos 
Why  should  not  he  point  out,  and  venture  to  call  your  attention 
like  other  people?    However,  the  others  were  tlie  losers, 

Mr.  Challis  and  the  young  Lieutenant  were  both  very  glad,  bi 
with  a  difference,    The  former  thought  fit,  for  some  reason,  to 

to  his  conscience  that  his  gladness  was  due  to  a  release  f  roj 
intolerable  boredom,  and  certainly  had  nothing  to  do  with 
you  riff  woman  in  the  drawing-room.     The  latter  made  no  horn 
about  it,  but  simply  ran,  the  moment  the  excuse  came.    Even 
won  1*1  iho  lit«li'  beggar  Mr.  Tomes  trod  on  have  gone  for  a  saucer  oi 
milk 


Challis  passed  the  young  soldier  on  the  landing,  he  having  found 
his  chit  on  the  bottom  stair  of  the  next  flight,  devoting  herself  to 
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the  Hello  beggar,  who  had  not  been  welcomed  in  the  drawing-room, 

owing  to  Imtnon  prejudices.    The  chit  littd  bean  so  bored  in  the 

•  unterehit,  as  the   Lieutenant   might  be  called, 

-ha  had  found  it  n»  cessary  to  send  for  Cerberus.     That  was 

beggar's    baptismal   name,     Challis   passed   on   into   tha 

^nwinir-room,  breathing  a  prayer  that  all  would  be  well,     What 

^boding  was  we  do  not  know. 

iry  to  deny  his  own  accusation  against  him- 
ttif  that  ho  had  been  pleased  at  the  Lieutenant  running  on  in  front 
ri  the  ladies  first,  that  he  might  thereby  seem  even- 
niuded  on  the  question  of  his  own  anxiety  to  do  so*  He  denied  it, 
ami  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  strength  of  his  position,  walked  in 
s&d&fferesitly-  He  emphasized  his  denial  by  spending  no  more  than 
1  remark  or  two  on  Lady  Arkroyd,  who,  he  thought,  showed  a  lack 
rf  her  usual  cordiality,  as  though  she  had  read  a  disparaging  re- 
new. He  inquired  a  little  whet  hi  r  she  found  the  ride  to  Thanes 
flaaatnt,  and  so  on ;  and  then  went  at  once  to  the  other  end  of  her 
daughter's  sofa — not  a  very  long  one.  Indeed  he  could  hardly  do 
Btaenriae,  as  Judith  certainly  transferred  her  fine  eyes  from  him 
•  vacant  comer-cushion.  He  was  a  little  nettled  at  finding  he 
touted  an  excuse  for  his  alacrity. 

We  hare  read  in  some  novel  that  the  Teason  women  are  so  fond 

of  unprincipled  men  is  that  they  know  the  latter  can  and  will  en- 

beir  society  thoroughly,  and  never  vex  their  souls  with  any 

<jf*stion*  as  to  what  that  society  may  mean  or  lead  to  for  either 

ii  them.    They,  the  women,  will  do  the  drawing  the  line,  and  that 

>f  thing.     Why  be  prigs?     Now  Challis  was  scarcely  a  prig, 

aad  he  was  certainly  not  an  unprincipled  man.    If  he  had  been 

the  ooe,  ho  would  have  thought  much  more  talk  necessary  with  tho 

Bother  before  monopolizing  the  daughter;  if  the  other,  his  choice 

•f  g  satisfaction  would  have  been  as  candid  as  his  young  soldier's 

hid  been — as  the  little  beggar's  always  was.     Whether  the  authoress 

navel  was  talking  wisely  or  not,  who  shall  say  1    Broadly 

speaking,    profligates    are    better    company    than    prigs.    Cmhris 

pirib\  YOU  I 

[a  is  all  by  the  way;  will  very  likely  be  deleted  before  this 
present  writing  goes  to  press.     Miss  Arkroyd  was  certainly  not 
•W  any  oecev  -eculate  on  the  matter.     She  knew  perfectly 

•ell  that  Mr*  Challis,  married  man  or  no,  was  going  to  anchor  at 
the  far  eod  of  her  sofa  as  soon  as  he  had  got  through  that  silly 
hatting  with  her  mother.     And  she  had  retired  Iran 
i!i>qny  with  this  same  mother — whose  influence  was  not  strong 
**er  her,  and  with  whom  something  had  disagreed,  she  th&ugta — 
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with  that  end  in  view,  Sibyl  wasn't  here,  with  her  nonsense,  and 
she  should  do  as  she  liked.  Nay,  morel — ehe  would  at  onoe  say 
something1  to  show  her  independence  of  Sibyl's  nonsense. 

"  We  thought  you  were  never  coming  up."  She  decided  to  make 
it  ico,  not  I,  on  the  whole.  Challis's  vanity  suspected  the  substitu- 
tion,  recognizing  in  it  a  maiden-of-the-world's  prudence,  and  ap- 
plauded it.  But  a  recollection  of  what  a  letter  he  was  going  to 
write  to  Marianne  prompted  a  protest.  IT?  couldn't  afford  to  enjoy 
his  position  too  much,  without  loss  of  self-respect.  How  important 
?f- respect  is] 

"We  were  having  some  very  interesting  talk  about  Politics. 
Your  brother  and  sister  and  Lord  Fclixthorpe  came  back  and  in- 
terrupted it."  There  was  great  detachment  in  this,  but  it  was 
overdone;  too  much  like  "  pointing  out  "to  a  polypus  that  his  ten- 
tacles were  slipping. 

Ought  her  response,  thought  Judith,  to  show  pique  at  her 
quarry's  independence— at  his  contentment  to  be  sway  from  her 
society!  Much  too  soon! — was  her  verdict,  passed,  but  not 
formulated.  It  would  be  just  like  a  girl  in  her  first  season.  And 
ehe  had  not  known  this  man  much  above  forty -eight  hour*, 
was  not  going  to  behave  like  that  child  in  tbe  passage,  whose 
pr.-tty  sing-song  voice  chimed  with  her  young  soldier's  outside  ; 
Challis  opened  the  door  to  come  in  just  now.  Judith  felt  certain 
what  she  was  saying  was  "  I  was  bo  saw-ry  for  you  having  to  talk 
Pawlitics  when  you  might  have  been  up  here  with  me  and  this 
d»  tiling  pup."  Her  imagination  committed  itself  fco  the  words, 
musical  drawl  and  all;  but  negatived  this  sort  of  thing  in  her  own 
case. 

"I  should  like  to  have  been  there  to  hear  it,"  she  said,  "What 
were  they  talking  about  ?    The  usual  thing,  I  suppose  ? " 

Challis  felt  she  was  an  honourable  polypus,  iti  whose  tentacles 
he  could  trust  himself.  "  I  cau*t  say,"  said  he.  "  I'm  too  recent 
to  know  what  is  or  isn't  usual.  You'll  hear  the  supplement  im- 
mediately.    There  they  are,  coming  upstairs!" 

The  lady  remained  silent,  listening  handsomely.    The  thought 
in   Challis's  mind — to  the  effect   that   she  was   the  antipodes  of 
Marianne,  in  looks — was  so  irrelevant  and  inappropriate  that  he 
gave  it  notice  to  quit,  incontinently.     But  ho  could  not  serve  th 
ithout  admitting  possession,     lie  could,  though,  as  a  pe 
runtra.do  a  little  mechanical  Forecasting  of  hia  letter  to  Marianne, 
-his  course  was  clear;  he  would  tell  his  wife  how  absurdly  un- 
like her  in  all  respects  this  queenly  young  woman  wee 
£0  the  length  of  wondering  how  the  partner  of  her 
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would  be  able  to  live  with  so  much  dignity  always  taking 
L    Would  that  be  like  reminding  Man- 
her  I  S8,  though?    Oh  no! — he  would  take  care  of 

that    StilL  ii  Marianne  had  been  just  one  shade  less  homely,  it 
avoid  hart*  been  easier.     Never  mind ! 

Tb»  on   the  stairs  gathered  audibility.    Oh  yes  J — there 

▼as  pipe  nod  the  Feudal  l  Judith  could  hear  that,  p 

fftfy^gV  How  sick  she  was  of  William  the  Conqueror!  And  Mr. 
course,  just  as  usual!  But  we  mustn't  speak  too  t 
Mrs.  Tomes  would  hear.  What  a  fool  that  woman  was!  But 
iidn't  know  her.  He  must  do  so,  iu  the  interests  oi 
ie  a«St  book.  All  which,  in  a  voice  dropped  to  confidence-point, 
k&ded  to  engage  Mr,  Challis's  cogs — the  simile  is  an  engineering 
Miss  Arkroyd's  wheel. 

was  that  Mr,  Tomes  was  saying?     Something  or  other 
o  be  relegated  to  the  Limbo  of  departed  somethlng-elses,     If 
r  those  young  people   wouldn't  make  such  a  noise  with    the 
FiFFJ*  we  should  hear!     Why  were  things   always   relegated   tc 
1%  and  why  was  nothing  ever  sent  to  Limboa  except  by  relega- 
te I    The  question  was  Challis's.     But  he  was  talking  at  random, 
far  reasons.     So  was  .Judith,  perhaps,  when  she  said  absently:  u  I 
1  -hat,  too  "     She  was  listening  carefully  to  hear  if  her 
enter  and  her  co-motorists  were  following,    "I  suppose  they  all 
tarn  in  famb:  •  added. 

I  hem  when  they  came  in  ? n 
1  them,'* 

md  fami 

iilly*    I  didn't  pay  much  attention*    As  long  as  no 

kne«  aro  broken,   .   ,    ,     They  won*t  be  coming  up  for  some  time 

was  in  her  voice  a  very  clear  implication  of  relief* 

rgfioe  was  that  W6,  in  this  sofa-haven,  should  not  bo  dis- 

oorrectaeae  was  soon  manifest*     No  two  oratorically* 

n,  well  wound  up,  ever  disturb  a  chat  in  a  cor- 

;han  mere  shouting  goes.     And  Sir  Murgatroyd  and 

ig  memljer  for  Grime  were  wound  up  to  a  high  pit 

tteraeat  about  what  constituted  an  Enlightened  Conservatism, 

•  ach  was  an  si  ;pply  the  next  link  in  the  chain  of  Syl- 

l*wm.   and   g  reel  it   of  it     So  they  shouted  against  each 

iirs,  and  only  lulled  very  slightly  when  they 

ig-room, 

Mr.  Br  and  Mr,  Wraxall,  on  the  other  hand,  were  out 

jra%i  n    a   vital    question — never   mind   what;    nobody 

knew  or  cared  ! — which  underlay  the  whole  of  their  argument.    Mt, 
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Wraxall  had  been  unable  to  permit  an  inference  of  Mr.  Broi 
rigg's  to  pass  unchallenged,  and  Mr.  Browurigg  bad  impugned 
data    on    which    Mr.    WraxalTs    objections    were    founded. 
Wraxall  had  replied  that  something'  or  other  had  been  clearly 
down  as  a  safe  principle  by  Baker,  and  Mr.  Brownrigg  had  poinl 
out  that  the  fallacy  of  Baker1*  assumptions  had  been  exhaustive 
dealt  with  by  Smith,     Mr.  Wraxall  had  counter-pointed  out 
Smith's  penetrating  Lnaight  into  everything-  else  had  led  him  ii 
error  in  this  one  particular ;  and  had  laid  stress  upon  the  fact 
Hopkins,  the  weight  of  whose  opinion  it  was  impossible  to  d« 
had  endorsed  the  opinions  of  Baker,     Mr.  Brownrigg  had  then  be- 
come patronizing-,  and  went  so  far  as  to  warn  Mr.  Wraxall  not  to 
led  away  by  the  plausibility  of  Hopkins.     Who  then,  being  a 
controvert ialist,   had   rashly  appealed   to  Mr.   Ramsey   Tomes 
countenance  the  authority  of  Hopkins.     But  that  gentleman 
gave  a  weighty  shake  to  a  judicial  head,  claiming'  at  once  profot 
thought  in  the  past*  and  forecasting  just  censure  to  come. 
feared  that  the  insidious  ratiocinations  of  Hopkins  were  a  rock 
all  split  upon  in  th©  forest  of  youth,  and  an  igni*  fatuw  to  mial 
lariner  in  the  ocean  of  dialectical  difficulty  that  cheque] 
our  steps  in  later  life. 

The  controversy,  of  which  the  foregoing  is  a  condensation, 
passed  the  quarrelsome  point  when  the  disputants  arrived  in 
drawing*room,  shutting  out  the  melodious  trill  of  the  chit, 
squeaks  of  the  little  beggar,  and  the  lieutenant's  bass  voice, 
"  He  and  the  kitten  were  having  a  high  old  time  with 
>ots  early  this  morning,"    The   argument  was   in   the   mutut 
amends  stage,  and  Mr.  Brown rigg  was  enlarging  on  the  enthrallii 
and  irresistible  fascination  of  Hopkins*s  style,  while  Mr.  Wri 
was  equally  eloquent  on  the  almost  Nicholsonian  vigour  and 
pansivencss  of  Smith's.    They  were  then  separated,  and  present 
the  insurer  was  audible  afar,  enlarging  to  Lady  Arkroyd  on 
scheme  for  insuring  against  damage  at  the  Wash,  in  which 
was  much  interested;  while  the  Graubosehite  was  mentioning  soi 
further  details  of  that  great  man's  system  to  Mrs.  Ramsey  Tome 
Who,  however,  only  said :  "  I  think  my  husband  would  like  to  h« 
that/'  or  "Have  you  mentioned  that  to  Mr.  Tomes?"  but 
sign  of  receiving,  or  of  ever  having  in  her  life  received, 
r  own  account.     The  Baronet  and  the  M.P.  simply  ^ 
like  the  water  coming  in  when  the  ball-cock  has  stuck,  and  nol 
will  he  at  work  till  Monday. 

All  this  is  only  to  impress  on  the  story  the  quiet  of  that  mi 
haven,  and  to  justify  Judith  for  feeling  practically  out  of  reach 
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n  if  she  should  be  inclined  to  carry  on  the  skein-twist- 

rnaturcly — that  is,  without  waiting  for  a  visiting  ac- 

qiu.inta.nre  with  the  probably  plebeian  wife,  to  put  her  friendship 

*t&  the  husband  on  an  ascertained  footing.    Now  Judith  was  not 

arttaut  a  well-defined  motive  for  the  skein-twisting;  as  was  hinted 

tad  of  our  last  chapter.     We  rather  think  that  if  she  had  not 

abo  would  have  suspected  something1  abnormal  in  Challis's 

from  hie  maimer  when  he  said  H  Craik  "    Women  are 

as  all  that— oh  dear,  yes ! 

a  little  discursive  chat  to  make  niire  that  no  floating  in* 
ion  would  doaeti  the  other  gTOupmnit&  and  bear  down  on 
nar*  ith  was  seized  with  a  sudden  intense  apprehen- 

tlifit  Mr.  ChftlHs  could  write  a  tragedy.  She  can  have  had  very 
tl*Lt  grounds  for  this  conclusion;  she  had  almost  no  knowledge 
t!  that  author's  work,  as  we  have  seen.  But  she  relied  on  bis  van- 
ifc  to  make  him  take  an  easy-going  view  of  any  claims  she  had 
to  pronounce  him  Shakespeare.  Pleasing  verdicts  soothe  the 
drib  of  Incredulous  modesty,  and  suggest  unsuspected  data  in  the 
But  he  was  bound  to  make  some  sort  of  protest.  It  would 
do  to  say  he  rather  thought  he  could. 
"What  makes  yon  think  that?"  h^  said. 

u  I  can't  say*  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  anything  I  have  read 
if  yoors.  I  think  it  is  something  in  yourself  makes  me  think  so/' 
It  was  as  well  to  head  off  any  discussion  cf  what  she  had  read; 
is.:  an  ounce  of  personality  is  worth  a  ton  of  mere  evasion,  The 
Ids  eyes  examined  Mr.  Challia's  intelligent  brow  enrefnlly  to  see 
vhit  it  was  in  himself  that  made  their  owner  think  so.  His  own 
tatched  them  as  though  expecting  their  conclusion  would  be 
ftrtnenx!  shortly. 

"  I  hare  written  a  couple  of  comedies,"  said  he,  to  help.  i(  But 
k  tragedy,  so  far,"  And  from  thence  a  certain  reality  crept  into 
(fat  conversation,  which  up  to  that  moment  had  been  rather 
for  words*  sake,  or.  perhaps  it  should  be  said,  for  their 
re  sake-  For  so  much  talk  that  sets  up  to  be  interchange  of 
^tiered  to  convince  the  speakers  they  are  conversing1,  and 
ti»  make  them  plausible  to  themselves  and  each  other. 

have  written  for  the  stage,  then.     That  is  what  I  meant. 
d  anything  performed  yet?     Forgive  my  not  know* 


'There  is  nothing  to  know  that  you  could  have  known-  One 
the  eomgdio*.  '  Aminta  Torringtom'  is  to  come  out.  after  Christ- 
The  other.  *  Widow's  Island,'  is  on  the  shelf.    Nobody  ap- 
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s  plays — to  at* 
But  no  matter 


**Do  you  see  a  great  deal  of  theatrical  pc 
had  wanted  the  69%fl  to  be  interested  about  1 
speaker  in  a  curiosity  she  ought  to  have  felt* 
would  wait, 

"  I  see  a  great  many.    What  makes  you  ask  in  such  an  inl 
way?" 

"  Because  T  want  to  know.  I  have  a  reason-  I'll  tell  you 
time."  Whereat  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  of  this  lady 
gentleman's  intimacy  went  up  a  degree  distinctly.  So  much 
implied  in  the  word  a  sometime,"  Not  very  easy  to  summarize, 
certainly— but  there,  all  the  same!  It  ratified  anticipation  of 
future  intercommunications,  on  the  surface  of  it.  Also,  it  hinted 
at  confidences  to  come.  But  let  us  be  just  to  Judith  here.  She 
never  meant  it  as  another  wind  of  the  skein.  She  was  honestly 
unconscious  this  time,  thinking  frankly  of  an  interest  of  her  own. 
She  continued :  "  Tell  me  a  good  deal  about  thenu  Why  d( 
one  know  more  of  them  ? " 

w  I  didn't  know  one  didn't*    That's  nonsense,  or  sounds 
like  it*     But  we  know  what  we  mean.     I'll  state  it  clearly,  to 
trouble.    The  question  fa,  *  Why  do  swell  young  women  that 
presented  at  Court,  and  go  to  balls  in  the  season,  and  sit  in 
riages  at  Ascot,  and  see  polo-matches  at  Uurlingfaam,  and  get 
ried    at   St   George's,   Hanover    Square*  .   *    .  is    that    right 
far!  .   .    ." 

"  That  will  do  very  well,  at  any  rate,"    Judith  said  this  wit! 
a  laugh,  where  there  might  have  been  one,    "Go  on.  Mr.  Challis," 

"  Why  does  this  sort  of  young  woman  not  meet  more  actress* 
and  actoTS  in  the  society  she  lives  in?    Well.  1  can  tell  you 
answer— at  least,  I  can  tell  you  my  opinion,  if  you  ask  it" 

"Yea,  I  do.    What  is  it?" 

"  They  are  always  at  the  play,  the  actors  and  actresses,  either 
the  stage  or  in  the  boxes.  Or  the  pit  Or  the  gallery.  I  c 
answer  for  the  whole  profession.     But  that's  my  expern  r 

"  T  have  always  been  told  they  were  so  disreputable.     Are  tht 

■  My  dear  Miss   Arkroyd.    what  a  very  old-fashioned    id< 
Challis  laughed  outright.    "  No !— they  are  just  like  everybody 
as  to  manners  and  morals,  and  that  sort  of  thing.    They  are  not 
monks  and  nuns,  certainly.     But  such  a  many  folk  are  not  that" 

Judith  looked  ;it  him  doubtfully.    Was  not  that  rather  the  way 
men  sometime?  talk,  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  that  want  to  di 
gilish  right  from  wrong?    Monks  and  nuns,  as  we  all  know,  are 
people  that  want  to  deprive  you  and  me  of  cakes  and  ale.     But 
what  is  meant  by  cakes  and  ale  I     She  would  push  a  test  que. 
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home.  If  Mr.  Challis  had  a  grown-up  daughter,  she  asked,  would 
he  let  her  go  on  the  stage,  if  she  wished  it  very  much,  and  had  a 
torn  for  it  9  Of  course  he  would,  was  his  answer,  without  hesita- 
tion. Why  should  he  not?  This  seemed  to  decide  Judith  on  an 
extension  of  confidence. 

UI  will  tell  you  why  I  am  asking.    I  know  a  girl  .   .   .  well!  I 

should  say  woman  .   .   .  who  wants  to  go  on  the  stage.    But  it 

teems  impossible.    What  her  capabilities  would  be  I  cannot  say. 

But  it  seems  hard  that  she  should  be  unable  to  give  them  a  trial" 

"Why  cannot  she ?" 

u  Her  family  oppose  it ;  or  rather,  she  knows  they  would  oppose 
it  if  the  proposal  took  form.    At  present  she  only  knows  that  they 
treat  the  idea  with  derision — as  something  hardly  worth  ridicule." 
u  But  why  ? — if  she  has  it  at  heart." 

u  Respectability.  Position.  Balls  in  the  season.  Carriages  at 
Ascot.    St.  George's,  Hanover  Square.    Family,  in  short ! " 

u  Tell  me  more  about  this  friend.  Why  does  she  suppose  she 
has  qualifications  ?  She  must  have  had  some  experience  to  con- 
vince her?" 

Judith  stopped  to  consider  a  few  seconds.  "  Yes,  I  can  tell  you 
that,"  she  said.  u  She  played  in  the  '  Antigone '  a  couple  of  years 
•go.  You  know  my  brother  and  his  friends  played  it  in  London, 
and  got  the  female  parts  played  by  women.  Of  course,  at  Cam- 
bridge it  was  the  boys  themselves." 
tt  Did  you  think  her  performance  good  ? " 

Judith  sticks  a  little  over  her  answer,  but  it  comes.  "  Not  per- 
fectly satisfactory — not  to  me,  at  least.  But  everyone  else  spoke 
so  well  of  it  that  I  may  have  been  mistaken." 

"Yet  you  would  encourage  her  to  make  a  very  hazardous  ex- 
periment, and  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  her  family,  on  the 
strength  of  no  more  than  what  you  now  tell  me.  Do  allow  me  to 
••y  that  your  friend  ought  to  have  more  experience  ..." 

u  She  ought  to  keep  out  of  the  water  till  she  can  swim,"  Judith 
struck  in.  "I  know  the  sort  of  thing.  What  people  always  say ! 
But  can  you  wonder  that  she  thinks  it  hard  that  she  isn't  allowed 
to  go  in  at  the  shallow  end  of  a  swimming-bath;  and  all  because 
of  the  merest  Mrs.  Grundy?  " 

u  Not  quite  the  merest  Mrs.  Grundy.  Moderately  mere,  suppose 
we  say  I    The  actress  who  fails  is  in  a  sorry  plight  ..." 

"She  wouldn't  fail."  Judith  interrupted  again,  a  little  im- 
patiently. u  At  least — I  mean — she  wouldn't  fail  altogether.  But, 
of  course,  she  would  take  her  chance  of  that.  Why  should  she  not 
try,  if  she  chooses  to  run  the  risk  ? " 
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Challis  was  watching  her  image  in  a  mirror  as  she  said  this,  and 
thought  he  saw  a  blush-rose  tinge  creeping  over  the  cheek.  Sorely 
she  was  taking  this  friend's  case  very  much  to  heart  An  idea 
crossed  his  mind,  and  he  schemed  a  test  of  its  truth— a  question 
he  would  ask. 

"Is  she  beautiful f    That  would  help  matters.19 

The  eyes  in  the  mirror  turned,  and  Challis  had  to  withdraw  his 
own  suddenly.  You  know  how  one  feels  caught,  when  a  reflection 
in  a  glass  suddenly  transfixes  one!  It  is  like  conviction  of  treach- 
ery— quite  unlike  the  direct  transaction  analogous  to  it  But  he 
need  not  have  been  so  conscious;  as  he  saw,  when  a  furtive  glance 
back  showed  him  that  the  reflection  was  not  looking  at  him,  but  at 
Hiss  Arkroyd,  at  her  corner  of  the  sofa. 

u  Beauty  is  so  much  a  matter  of  opinion,"  said  aha  *  No  doubt 
she  herself  is  convinced  her  allowance  of  it  is  enough  for  working 
purposes.'9  She  stopped  a  moment,  listening  to  sounds  approach- 
ing— the  motor-party  audible  on  the  stairs.  Then,  as  she  began 
to  get  up  from  the  sofa,  she  said  quickly,  a  If  you  think  you  can 
be  of  any  use  to  her — with  introductions  and  so  on — I  will  tell  you 
who  she  is.  Sometime;  not  now.  There  they  are  I"  The  inter- 
view was  at  an  end,  and  Challis  prepared  to  merge  in  a  world  he 
was  sure  would  be  less  interesting.  However,  he  felt  some  curi- 
osity to  hear  the  tale  of  the  motor  disaster. 


\ptetc  vra 


m  HOW  NO  AOCTDENT  HAD  REALLY  HAPPENED  TO  THE  MOTOH-CAR.     OP 
A  BETWEEN    TWO     SISTERS,    CHIEFLY      ABOUT      THOSE     OF 

PEOPLE'S    DECEASED    WIVES,      OF    FLIRTATIONS    WITH     HAKEIED    I 
CI  t  ALL  J  S  WROTE  A  LONG  AM  USING  LETTER  TO  MARIANNE 


The  chit  and  her  young  officer  felt  unequal  to  remaining  outside, 
tftinst  the  tidal  wave  of  the  returned  motorists.    Occasional  sus- 
i&  necessary  to  the  greediest  flirtation*  to  give  it  a  flavour 
leasees;  else  it  loses  its  character,  and  palls.    This  is  our 
19  as  to  why  these  young  people  allowed  themselves  to  he 
*  tile  drawing-room  by  the  current.     Cerberus  seemed  to 
bees  withdrawn-     It  is  a  lory  to  know 

:te  little  beggar  had  or  had  not  disappointed  his  hackers, 
Lions  were  asked. 

u  which  the  motor-party  ignored  their  accident  was- 
te the  concerted  vigour  of  artillerymen  in  charge  of  a  gun 
liny  mere  philosophical  submission  to  the  will  of  Fate.     Prac* 
the  machine's  twenty-horsc-prwr  had  brought  them  in  tri- 
te the  door  exactly  at  the  time  appointed     A  trivial  ex- 
non-fulfilment  of  its  destiny  was  not  the  poor  motor's 
bolt.  inventor's,  nor  its  maker's*  nor  its  c.huuffeura.      It 

Us  a]  b  little  bit  of  original  sin  in  the  heart  of  e  hexagon 

ii,  having  heard  that  the  only  key  that  it  could  be  pot  at 
was  mislaid,  immediately  went  slack.  It  resisted  the  im- 
portunities of  a  screw-hammer*  and  demanded  a  box-key.  Like 
fcoe  minute  organism  of  humanity — a  spiteful  medulla  oblongata* 
i^J — endowed  with  powers  of  striking  work,  it  had  paralyzed  the 
re.  But,  unlike  the  medulla  oMnngata,  it  could  be  set 
fiffct  in  five  minutes  as  soon  as  we  had  a  proper  box-key.  Tl 
Un  it  was  as  clear  as  noonday  that  the  mishap,  as  an  incident  in 
f  of  Motoring,  hadn't  happened  at  alL    It  was  bv-plav — 

Ltj 

ition  had  been  a  great  success*     Its  object  had  been  at* 
Il«  that  of  the  scout  who  locates  the  enemy,  hut  leave 
behind.     When  you  have  seen  premises   that   aTe   the   very 
what    does  it   matter   how   yon    get    home?     For  the  pur- 
of  the    Great  Idea,   these   premises  were  the  very   thing. 
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Three     large     waterwheels,     one     overshot,     uinety-four-hoi 
power  in  all,  and  the  most  glorious  oak-  and  beechwoods  coi 
down   to   the   waterside.     And    the   moBt   interesting   fourth 
century  pound  William  Rufua  had  ever  seen,     He  and  Ms  fri< 
Scipio  were  fascinated  with  the  place,  and  enthusiastic  about 
Great  Idea,     But  while  apt  to  feel  pique  at  any  doubt  thrown 
the  wisdom  of  the  scheme,  the  latter  was  not  prepared  to  foi 
the  luxury  of  making  fun  of  it  himself, 

"No  historical  associations,'*  said  he,  with  perfect  deliberation 
manner,  "  could  supply  a  more  healthy  stimulus  to  the  production 
of  what  I  believe  are  called  Art  Objects,     The  church*  a 
tcresting  example  of  several  styles,  has  been  judiciously  restore 
In  one — I  forget  which — and  the  castle,  some  portions  of  which 
previous  to  something  very  early — I  forget  what " 

H  Suppose  you  shut  up,  Scip,"  said  his  friend.     "  You're  n* 
in  earnest  about  anything.    No — it  really  is  the  most  delight 
place  I've  ever  seen.     You  wouldn't  look  so  scornful  if  you 
see  it,  Ju.    And  as  for  its  suitability,  I  don't  see  how  there  cai 
any  question  about  that." 

II is  sister  Sibyl's  practical  mind — her  mariner  laid  claim  to 
— went  straight  on  to  details.  *'  The  only  thing,"  she  said,  * 
I  didn't  see  a  place  for  was  the  ivory  carver'  shop," 

li  Couldn't  one  of  those  places  in  the  roof  be  converted  ? n 
brother  asked. 

"Too  hot  in  the  summer,"  said  Sibyl  decisively,    "I  can 
the  weaving-sheds,  and  the  jewellery-shops,  and  the  bookbindt 
department,  and  the  printing-house,  and  the  woodblock-outtert 
tie  shop  round  by  the  stairs,  and  the  ceramic  works — (only 
really  must  be  sutc  that  chimney -shaft  will  be  any  good) — and 
bronze-casters,  and  the  printed  fabrics,  and  the  type-writing-  de  h 
for  private  circulation."    She  checked  off  each  department  oo 
PS,  imagining  clearly — so  Mr,  Challis,  who  was  watching 
thought- — the  place  in  which  it  was  to  be  located.    Then  ahe 
to   her   exception — "  But   where   on    earth   these    tiresome   i 
rs  are  to  be  put  I  can't  imagine! ,J 

Her  brother,  with  perfect  gravity,  accepted  the  difficult; 
to  be  wrestled  with.     u  I  don't  see  why  they  need  be  downstairs 
all,"  said  he.    "  Why  not  put  them  in — well ! — if  not  in  the 
why  not  in  that  room  beyond  the  Art-needlework  schools  1" 

"  We  can't  conveniently  have  boys  and  young  men  passing  and 
repassing."    Sibyl  was  giving  it  serious  thought;   no  doubt 
that  t    She  added  with  conviction :  "  We  shall  have  to  build  in 
end ;  so  we  may  as  well  look  the  matter  in  the  face." 
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tt  What  tk>  you  want  with  ivorycarvers  | "    Thus  Judith,  with  a 
irar  approach  to  a  yawn.     It  never  came  off,  owing  to  good  Dreed* 
ing;  but  Mr.  Challis  noted  to  himself  that  it  would  have  been 
-que  had  it  done  m*    Marianne's  yawn  was  not  statue- 

recall  cases  in  point,   .    .    .     What  hud  that  t<»  do  with 

tta  matter,  bj  J     Challis  brushed  it  away  by  joining  in  a 

protest    against   Judith's    question,     The    w>t1<I 

I  ui  th<   .volution  of  the  Great  Idea.     Poli- 

tksi  bad  slacked  down — to  give  it  a  turn.     And  tfa  pe*- 

rctTed,  in  a  doubt  thrown  on  the  necessity  for  ivory  earvitv 

dingerous   phase  of   criticism   that  might   undermine    the   whole 

.ae. 

1  said,  with  decisive  resignation^  wOh  dear!— how  exactly 

,  Jul  "     And  her  brother,  "  That's  Judith  all  over." 

Then  both   asked  a  mixed  question,  equivalent  to- — If  not  ivory 

arms,  why  not  not  anything  1     Why  not  no  jewelery? — do  art 

ftetdlework? — no  hammered  metal  or  wood  carving?     The  world's 

var  of  half*protest— so  Challis  thought— had  really  less  to 

the  demerits  of  the  cavil  it  condemned  than  with  the  ob- 

Ti&uanesa  of  the  answer  to  it.    A  mob  is  apt  to  mistake  its  self- 

gntolation  at  having  pcre*  ng  for  agreement  with  the 

iLing  it  has  perceived.     Folk  sing  below  par  in  unison,  and  no  one 

Csrea  much  which  way  he  votes  in  a  plebiscite.     This  ii  what  Mr. 

Uj  thought,  not  a  remark  of  the  text    He  resolved  to  put  it  in 

ook. 

am  in  a  minority."    Judith  dropped  her  fine  eyelids  with  ;■ 

hint  in  the  action  of  formal  surrender,  as  one  strikes  a  banner* 

a   Mr.   Challis  has   deserted  me!"     Challis   said,  tfKo1 
toother.     I'm  a  trimmer  playing  fast  ami  loose.     A  sort  of  plaid, 
like  Sam  Weller."    But  he  understood  Ha  mofufc.    It  was 

that  knew  nothing  about  Sam  Weller. 

st  of  the  company—  all  but  the  chit  and  counterchit — 
thawed  a  disposition  to  talk  to  each  other  of  conditions  necessary 
to  h  1  in  the  sudden  inauguration  of  complex  undertak- 

ings, these  conditions  touching  points  familiar  to  the  speaker,  but 
he  experience  of  others.     Each  would  call   Mr.  Ark- 
danger  ahead]  or  an  advantage  to  be  attained 
by  m  I   foresight,  as  early  as  possible  to-morrow,  so  that 

the  forelock. 

9    enjoined   caution   before   all    things.    Tie 

a    monopoly   of   prudent    instincts,    to    the 

ucJ-  ii  planetful  of  fellow-creatures,  ce  of 

oob  crying  "Beware!"  in   the  wilderness  of  pitfalls  Don?  tonne. 
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neglected,  with  such  fatal  consequences.    He  suggested,  like 
Father  of  him  who  slew  the  Jabberwock,  that  he  who  o*Iy  took  si 
lent  heed  was  certain  of  success — need  not  make  any  positive 
forte — could  go  on  rather  better  without  them,     Oue  would  hai 
thought  he  meant — Mr.  ChaUis  did  think — that  any  commentat 
so  cautious  as  never  to  open  a  volume  was  well  lialf-way  to  a 
umph    of  exegesis,   and   that   Columbus   would   have   diseoi 
America  all  the  quicker  if  he  had  stopped  at  home.     The  stoi 
ilr.  Tomes  concluded*  of  the  failure  of  the  plethora  of  rash 
terprises  that  were  our  inheritance  from  an  otherwise  glori< 
Past  would  fill  a  volume.    Mr.  Oho  His  thought  to  himself  that  thi 
was   unworthy   of   its   author — rather   an   anticlimax*    But 
Tomes  was  sleepy. 

In  fact,  it  was  getting  late,  and  a  sense  of  impending1  adjouj 
ment  was  vitiating  the  discussion:  a  little  pitted  speck   in   tl 
garnered  fruits  of  its  Intelligence  was  growing,  and  a  period 

l»y  incapacity  was  in  sight*    Winding-up  remarks  became  fi 
quent,  such  as  "  We  shall  have  to  think  all  that  over,"  or  ft  We  mm 
this,  that,  and  the  other  first,  before  anything  practical 
►rie,w  or  *  One  things  certain,  at  any  rate "—this  last  being 
prelude  to  several  different  conclusions.     In  the  end  the  view 
We  might  sleep  upon  it  was  welcomed  as  an  epigrammatic  trui 
and  acted  on.    The   company  broke  up,   finding  their  bedrooi 
candles  m  the  passage. 

And  as  the  chit  and  the  couDterchit  tore  themselves  apart  ti 
morning,  the  latter  said  to  the  former,  "  What  was  all  the  fun 
Pi«!  you  make  out?"  To  which  the  chit  replied  simply, 
wawesn't  listening,"  in  a  long  sweet  drawl.  And  to  that  young  oi 
fleer's  ears — will  you  believe  it? — these  words  seemed  the  cmbodi 
tnent  of  divine  wisdom,  and  he  remained  intoxicated ! 

Miss  Sibyl  Arkroyd,  although  she  had  just  professed  herself  u1 
terly  worn  out  with  her  hard  afternoon's  work,  was  not  too  tn 
to  say  to  her  sister,  over  the  lighting  of  a  bedroom-candle  in  tl 
passage,  <(  Come  into  my  room ;  Pre  something  to  say  to 

Judith,  majestically  undisturbed  at  anj'thing  a  younger  si* 
can  possibly  have  to  say,  is  in  no  hurry  to  comply  with  this 
quest  or  mandate.     Rather,  she  is  inclined  to  make  a  parade 
deliberation,  exchanging  understanding*  with  Mr.  Challts  over  tl 
heads  of  the  group  of  males  with  whom  he  is   retiring  to   thf 
smoking-room,  to  end  the  day  with  a  cigar.     Secret  reciproeitit 
seem  to  have  Bet  in,  thinks  Sibyl,  pausing  on  the  landing  above,  01 
of  sight.    And  these  are  too  subtle  for  the  vernacular  guests,  ai 
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i«  the  oounterehita   altogether.     Though,  as  each  of   t 
!•■:  if  dwelling  contentedly  on  his  recent  chit,  that  doesn't  come 
intn  court* 
BV  wary,  and  geta  away  in  time  to  her  room.    She  just 

ipeeeh  to  the  author:  u  Do  consider  your 
nadera  a  font  ruin  your  brain  with  too 

and  Lin  answer ;  **  It  ail  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
UecT  imoniiil  from  William  Rufus  about  the 

lUIs  has  jusl   chosen;  and  then  she  end*  a 
maje"'  ■  broad  stairway,  with  the  portraits  of  de- 

Tds  louk;  from  its  wainscoted  walla,  by  dis- 

ig  into  her  sifter's  room. 
►tla  tl  fit" 

ill  be  angry  it  I  tell  you/' 
may.*'     Judith  keeps  her  candle  in  her  band,     la  it  worth 
it  down,  if  d  wind  is  pointing  to  a  short 

'But  how  can  I  tell  till  I  know?    Why  did  you  want 

— TO  tell  you.    But  you  mustn't  fly  into  a  rage,    Th:it 
n  Hjt.  Scoop — or  Harria,  or  whatever  his  name  is — married  his 
Wife's  Sister  [" 
that  any  concern  of  mine?*' 

wouldn't  speak  in  that  way  if  it  weren't/' 
la  what  way?" 

The  way  you  spoke."    What  may  seem  inexplicable  here  is  dun 
to  the  inability  of  mere  words  to  do  justice  to  the  intensity  of 
ncera.     There  was  no  need  for  an  indifference  such 
ming-top  asleep  shows  to  the  history  of  its  own  time. 
Innt  mind  waiting  till  you  are  reasonable,  Sib  dear/'     This 
rusaiau  tactics  improved  Judith's  position.    She  put 
bet  candlestick  on  a  piece  of  real  Chippendale,  to  express  anchor- 
remained  standing.     She  had  been   looking  very  hand- 
in  the  white  chiffon  all  the  evening,  and  thought  so*    Her 
afctonacious  judgment  confirmed  this,  as  a  mirror  on  a  wardrobe 
aW  swung  her  reflection   before  her  for  a   moment.     Sibyl  had 
it.    Judith  looked  at  her  wrist-watch  as  she  stood,  but 
stihconsciously,  to  look  tip  again  when  the  counterswing 
fcnyught  the  image  back.    All  which  occurred,  and  then  Sibyl  sat 
.  having  disposed  of  the  wardrobe,  and  said: 

been  in  Mr,  Harris's  company  all  day. 
1   suppose   it's  going  to  bo  the  usual   thing.     But 
ar  calling  me  unreasonable  simply  because 
r-t  you  to  know  what  the  position  is.*' 
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"  What  is  the  position  ?  * 

"  Just  what  IVe  told  you.    Mr.  Harris  .   .   ,  well — Challis 

*  .  is  not  really  a  married  man.     Ho  married — at  least, 
?lieve  to  inn  Fry — his  Deceased  Wife's  Sister." 

"  Then,  now  you've  told  me  what  the  position  is,  I  know.  Au< 
I  may  go  to  bed," 

" Don't  be  irritating,  Judith"    It  fa  provoking,  you  know,  whei 
your  enemy  makes   a  successful   rally   after  a    seeming   repuh 
Judith's  last,  tactical  move  was  masterly.    Her  success  sootl 
her  to  moderation, 

*  I  don't  want  to  be  irritating  Sib*  And  I  don't  think  you  havi 
any  right  to  talk  of  being  irritating  after  what  you  said  just  now. 
'The  usual  thing!'     What  usual  thing?" 

"  You  know  what  I  mean,  and  it  doesn't  matter." 

u  I  don't  think  it  matters  the  least.     But  what  do  you  kn< 
about  Mr.  Challis?    I  mean,  what  do  you  know  that  I  don't  ?  " 

"Only  what  I  told  you/* 

"But  how  do  you  know?    Keally,  Sibyl*  I  shall  go  if  there  ai 
to  be  any  more  mysteries." 

*  Well,  don't  lie  impatient,  and  Til  tell  you."  And  thereon  Sibyl 
seated  on  the  end  of  the  bed,  Rave  the  substance  of  a  short  cbal 
with  her  mother  when  she  came  in  from  the  excursion.  That  lad: 
must  have  been  mighty  interested,  Judith  thought,  to  talk  about  Mr. 
Challis's  affairs,  which  could  not  possibly  concern  any  of  tb< 
She  said  as  much,  resentfully,  to  her  sister. 

"  Well/*  said  Sibyl,  "  I  only  tell  you  what  she  said  to  me,     Sh< 
drove  Mrs.  Bar  ham  home  from  Thanes,  and  they  talked  about  it  al 
the  way.     The  Bishop  had  it  on  perfectly  good  authority,     I  thi 
it  was  the  editor  of  some  well-known  paper  who  had  heard  it  froi 
a   gentleman   who   had    interviewed   Mr.    Challis    for   him. 
know  how  they  do  ?  "    Oh  yes  I — Judith  knew.    "  Well,  this  gentle- 
man had  it  from  Mr.  Challis  himself,  who  had  begged  him  very 
earnestly  to  say  nothing  about  it.     So,  of  course,  nothing  appeare*: 
in  the  article/' 

"What  a  delicate-minded  editor!  n 

"I  think  it  was  very  nice  of  him.    Why  not?    But  you  alwi 
sneer,  Jti.    Anyhow,  that's  what  the  madre  said  to  me,    And 
agreed  that  the  sooner  you  knew  the  better,  *   »   ." 

"And  why ?" 

"  Oh.  well,  because,  of  course,  .   ,   ,     However,  we  can't  discuss 
that  now  At  this  time  of  night.    I  only  know  what  Mrs,  Barhai 
said  the  Bishop  said.   , 

"  What  did  His  Holiness  say  1 " 
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if   you   sneer  T   won't  talk   to  you.   .    .    .     Well,   the 
that    if   he    had   his    way,    he    would    refuse    Holy 
uiniim  to  all  people's  Deceased  Wife's  Slaters  „   ,   ,  there  I- — 
roe  know  what  I  mean  perfectly  well,  Judith." 

bad  started  a  protest,  but  gave  up  the  point.    "  I  know 
what  you  mean*     But.  uJiv  doesn't  he?" 

*  Mrs.  Barham  said  be  did  not  feel  sure  of  the  support  of  Public 
Opinion.  But  for  all  that  this  gentleman  was  living  in  Sin, 
technically  if  not  actually,  or  actually  as  well  as  technically,  or 
1  forget  which  ,  ,  .  with  this  woman."  Sibyl 
pawed;  the  pause  was  a  tribute  to  the  force  of  the  curl  of  her 
lifter  ^he  ended:  **  Come*  Ju,  you  can't  call  her  a  lady,  you 


e  Bishop  say  gentleman  %  " 

By-the-bye,  I  think  the  Bishop  did  say  man,  But,  of 
ccarse,  be  would  speak  scripturally.  Besides,  all  gentlemen  are 
an  too,  but  all  women  are  not  ladies." 

)  died  very  slowly  on  Judith's  lip,  if  at  all*     "Poor  Mr, 

said  she,     u  He  doesn't  know  what  he*a  losing — at  least, 

whit  he  would  lose  if  it  wasut  for  Bishop  Barbara's  respect  for 

tie  World.     Fancy  having  the  Holy  Communion  refused  one— by 

Barhaxn !   .    .    ." 

'     If  you're  going  to  blaspheme!   ..." 
not.  dear.    I'm  going  to  say  good-night.    And  to-morrow 
Mr.  Chalks  of  bis  parlous  plight." 
Jut  you  never  will !  " 
and  see!     Good-night,  dear."    The  "dear"  was  rather 
fofnnctory.     And   it  was  not    to    correct  it  to   tenderness   that 
I  back  in  the  doorway  und  recloted  it   from  within, 
to  know  what  you  meant  by  'the  uaual  thing,*"  she  said, 
tad  waited* 

ought  you  said  you  didn't  think  it  mattered," 
*  I  don't  think  it  does.    But  I  want  to  know  what  you  meant  by 
it,  just  the  same." 

-lira  into  the  room  to  ask  the  question  added  to  its  weight 

•Knebow.     Sibyl    might   have   answered   more    forcibly    and   less 

3    it   been   risked   during  conversation.     "I   should  have 

thought,  after  the  Honourable  Stephen,  that  that  went  without 

•ring." 

*' After  the   Honourable    Stephen*!  .    .    .     Sibyl!"    There   is 

t  in  the  hpndsome  woman's  voice  of  protest,  and 

manner  recognizes  it.    She  speaks 
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"  Wel^  what  would  you  have  me  say!  Yon  know  quite  weO»  Jo, 
that  the  madre  thinks  so  too.    What  is  the  use  of  pretending!" 

Judith's  oolonr  is  heightened  as  she  closes  the  door  to  present 
someone  hearing  in  the  passage— her  maid  pexhaps  or  her  sister's. 
a  I  see  no  use  in  pretending,  Sib.  If  yon  and  mamma  are  going 
to  say  spiteful  and  malicious  things,  yon  had  better  speak  them 
out  .  .  .  Yes,  it  is  spiteful  and  malicious  to  try  to  make  out 
that  there  was  anything  between  me  and  Stephen  LyeH;  it  is 
simply  wicked  to  use  the  word  flirtation.  .  •  .  No—I  know  yon 
have  not  actually  used  it— but  it's  the  same  thing.  It  was  that 
woman  entirely !    And  you  know  it  t n 

"I  should  have  felt  as  she  did.  Besides,  Lady  Di  LyelFs  no 
fooL  Look  how  you  had  him  to  yourself  all  day  long  .  .  .  oh  yes! 
— I  know  what  you  are  going  to  ssy.  Perhaps  there  wasn't  But 
some  people  can  get  on  perfectly  well  without  any  love-making;  I 
think  that  way's  the  worst;  it's  insidious  and  hypocritical  Yes, 
Judith! — if  you  are  going  to  flirt  with  a  married  man,  I  would 
sooner  you  did  it  above-board."  Notice  Sibyl's  elisions,  and  how 
easily  understood  they  seemed  to  be.  Sisters'  intercourse  is  based 
on  concurrent  consciousness  of  the  actual;  sometimes  admitted, 
sometimes  concealed.  These  two  had  harboured  theirs  from  the 
nursery,  usually  finding  speech  for  them.  In  the  present  case  they 
had  never  spoken  quite  openly,  though  each  knew  the  other  knew 
of  her  knowledge,  and  pointed  allusions  to  flirtations  with  mar- 
ried men  had  been  perfectly  well  understood. 

Judith  has  been  keeping  back  a  great  deal  of  anger — she  has 
self-control  in  plenty — to  affect  a  certain  patronage  of  a  younger 
sister;  albeit  she  has  only  a  couple  of  years  more  to  her  half  of 
the  fifty  they  share  between  them.  u  Sib  dear !  "  she  says.  u  You 
are  entirely  absurd— quite  childish.  If  her  jealous  ladyship  wasn't 
secure  against  me  and  poor  good,  honourable  Stephen,  where  is 
married  bliss  to  find  security?  Unless  men  and  women  are  never 
to  be  friends  at  all." 

u  Nobody  objects  to  it  that  I  know  of.  Only  not  one  at  a  time. 
You  know  the  difference  that  makes  as  well  as  I  do — as  well  as 
everyone  does." 

Probably  Judith  did,  and  that  was  why  she  said  nothing — or,  at 
least,  in  what  she  did  say  made  no  reply  to  the  last  assertion,  but 
went  back  to  the  general  question.  She  put  her  hand  on  the  door- 
handle to  suggest  peroration  and  spoke  collectedly  and  coldly. 

"  You  are  quite  wrong,  Sibyl,  when  you  use  the  word  '  flirtation ' 
about  me  and  Stephen  I^elL  Cordial  acquaintance  is  quite 
enough — even  friendship  is  a  little  overstrained.    Not  but  that  we 
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viy  good  friends,  and  should  always  keep  so,  only  for  that 
fool  of  8  woman!     But  I  shall  always  think  somebody  made  mis- 
chief- lie  door-handle  to  indicate  the  penultimate 
cLim                          was  coming,  but  did  not  open  the  door,     "And 
3  if r.  Alfred  Challis  or  *  Titus  Scroop ' — who  is  a  person, 
ly-the -h;.  i \   with  whom  any  sort  of  flirtation  would  be  simply  im- 
heff  just  a  clever  playwriter  without  the  slightest  pre- 
be  considered  a  -   -    .  no  J — I  wasn't  going  to  say  gentle* 
nan;   let    me   finish   .    .    .   accustomed   to   the   ways   of  Society," 
Sibyl  didn't  feel  convinced,  but  kept  her  counsel.     u  And  I  have 
err  own  reasons  for  wishing  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance 

Now.  surely,  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night,  and  after  so  active 

idsy,  and  with  theae  two  young  ladies*  respective  maids  wondering 

rO€4  on   the  landing  outside  what  on  earth  it's  all  about — 

rarely  that  door-handle  might  have  turned  in  earnest!     But  we 

all  know  the  fire  that  seema  put  out  with  a  spark  still  chuckling  in 

Its  core  at  the  nice  blaze  it  means  to  be  one  day.     Perhaps  if  Sibyl 

bd  said  "I  so    ace*1  with  less  of  suggestion  that  some  human 

fmlty  undefined  had  been  sighted  by  her  shrewdness,  and  had 

ecomianded  her  sympathy;  and  perhaps  (even  more)  if  she  had  ab- 

1  from  saying  to  herself,  "  I  thought  it  was  that,"  in  a  voice 

;vas  evidently  intended  to  be  heard,  yet  to  seem  inaudit  ! 

fshspe  the  Ere  would  not  have  broken  out  again.    As  it  was,  the 

iftor-handle    had    a    relapse,    and    its    manipulator    said    rather 

iharply :  **  Thought  it  was  what  I  " 

bo  Stage/'  was  the  reply.     **Oh  yes,  Ju!— I  know  all  about 
in't  look  like  a  Tragedy  Queen.    Pray  disgrace  your 
I     Good-night,  dear*'* 

byl,  you  are  a  thoroughly  selfish  woman  .  .  .  did  you  say 
viyf  Why — because  you  are  indulging  all  your  own  fanciest-just 
figging  away  hundreds  on  all  sorts  of  useless  fads,  and  all  the 
sing  me  in  a  reasonable  wish — for  it  ts  reasonable  to 
•iah  to  give  it  a  trial— because  of  a  miserable,  old-fashioned 
prejudice  against  a  profession  wbich  at  least  ib  as  respectable  as 
hunmering  little  copper  pots  and  making  little  bits  of  fussy 
enamelled  jewellery.  I  can't  tell  you  how  sick  I  get  of  hearing  of 
, "'  Anger  at  mere  impertinence  does  not  involve  a  flush, 
Ska  resentment  against  a  charge  of  misdemeanour  on  a  point  of 
drticacy.     But  i  ^o  white  with  ai  3  Judith's  change 

of  colour  may  be  due  to  it.  as  she  says  what  she  evidently  means 
lo  be  her  last  word.    Sibyl  tries  to  deprive  it  of  a  last  word's  ad- 

ytm  are  going  to  take  that  tone,  Ju,"  she  replies,  •  I  l&knk 
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we  had  better  talk  no  more  about  it     And  how  little  copper 
can  have  anything  fast  or  disreputable  about  them  I  don't  know. 
But  pray  disgrace  your  family,  if  you  can  get  anyone  to  help  you— 
Mr.  Scoop*  or  Challia,  or  anyone."    Then  this  young  lady  did  nol 
play  fair,  for  she  said  or  as  good  as  said  that  if  her  sister  was  as 
tired    and   sleepy  as   she  herself  was,  she  wouldn't   stand    there 
talking,  but  would  go  to  bed.     But  even  this  was  not  so  bod  as 
adding:  "And  what  all  this  has  to  do  with  Mr.  Scoop's  Dei  > 
Wife's  Sister  I  can't  imagine!"    The  dry  tone  in  which  Judith 
Riiil,  "  Nor  I,  dear!"  may  have  conveyed  her  views  about  her  sia- 
t'-r's  powers  of  Logic,  without  more  enlargement — at  least,  she  in- 
dulged in  none  and  went  away  to  her  own  bedroom  rather  despis- 
ing herself  for  feeling  exasperated,  but  knowing  that  she  was  so  by 
the  satisfaction  she  got  from  an  increased  indifference  to  what  her 
family  thought  about  the  theatrical  profession.    Her  stage-mania 
was  getting  the  bit  in  its  teeth.  But  she  could  find  it  in  her  hea 
laugh  at  Sibyl  for  trying  to  support,  her  own  fads  on  the  c 
repute  of  little  copper  pots,    Why,  so  far  as  that  went,  the  little 
might  be  anchorites  in  deserts  for  any  power  they  bad  of 
blemishing  it. 

As  for  "Mr.  Scroop's  Deceased  Wife's  Sister/*  that,  she  Iuipw. 
was  nonsense,  because  he  had  told  her  the  name  of  his  first  wife. 
Or,  stop  a  minute ! — might  she  not  have  been  a  half-sister  ?  Judith 
guessed  shrewdly.  But  theu — it  occurred  to  her  presently — w 
that  count?  She  thought  of  this  after  she  was  in  bed,  and  was 
half  inclined  to  get  up,  and  look  up  the  point  in  her  prayer-book. 

The  suspicion  that  had  crossed  Challis's  mind  in  the  drawing* 
room  was  confirmed  by  the  way  his  companion  had  glanced  at  her- 
io  the  mirror,  before  answering  his  question  about  the  beauty 
of  her  friend  the  stage-aspirant,  more  than  by  the  wording  of  her 
answer*  After  all,  the  fact  that  a  good-looking  woman  had  refused 
an  unqualified  testimonial  to  the  beauty  of  an  alleged  friend  was 
very  negative  evidence  indeed  that  she  was  all  the  while  speaking 
of  herself.  But  the  glance  at  her  reflection  seemed  natural  enough 
to  him  under  the  circumstances,  though  he  was  ready  to  admit  that* 
much  as  he  had  written  about  them,  he  did  not  understand  women* 
His  conclusion  from  it  was  supported  by  something  not  altogether 
natural  in  the  tone  of  the  answer;  the  substance  of  it  might  1 
moro  than  provisional  modesty,  to  cover  future  confession.  Had 
she  answered  that  her  friend  had  a  Juno-like  figure,  a  splendid 
k  brow  and  nose,  rich  coils  of  dark  hair,  a  stately  column  of  a 
throat,  and  ample  justification  for  evening  dress  whenever  war* 
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ranted  by  authority— could  sh«-  have  looked  him  in  the  face  later 
Utmcd  the  identity?    Chaitis  dwelt  upon  the  inventory  mom 
tfcto  va*  needed,  and  decided  that,  the  semi-evasion  hod  bm  skil- 
ful, and  had  shown  that  ita  author  watt  superior  to  frivolous  van- 
■    .  !   ;..  air  about  this;  men  CTtbing  high 

qualities  to  hcautiful  women,  and  only  <  grudgingly 

In  r  unhappy  phiiniL. 

Anyhow,  even  if  ho  was  mistaken,  hi*  mi  dd  Rive  him 

i  afttnd  pr  t  writing  us  much  us  he  was  ineliiied  to  writo 

lady   to  .Miirtuijiu';  and  he  felt,  without 
lauwing  why,  to  write  rather  liberally  I 

Uyi*  if  ho  had  had  i  mind  for  self-vi  would  have 

-eknowledging   the   reason    he   had 
aithertn  flinched  h  ing  about  her  to  his  wife;  which  w 

^ricay,  th:  far  enticfU  to  t  .  telling 

W  how  much  in   '  hid  fallen  with  one  of  the  uV 

aWbow  awfully  jelly  she  was,  and  how  awfully  jenloe 

was  there  to  see.     You  know — male  reader 
•ferhcad  and  «ars  in  wedlock! — thai  hjit  you  would  h 

rspatched  with  an  authenticating  photograph  if  - 
*a«  •<  And  you  would  have  asked  for  t]  pholo  of 

rwg eorreapondeut  in  return — U  th  baby  pulling  bar  hair; 

»8tly  on*  th  the  lips  slightly  parted — to  k: 

■  isvon  to  your  I  uiso  six  ram 

uld  have  ne  many  more  a- 
But  Mr.  A  allia  was  -  nil  thia;  rod,  wi 

nit  absolutely  su&i"  he  w;is  not  sorry  th  a 

all    anal 
merge  and  be  fo  a  licenc* 

li  more  ready  work  w- 

tmc  about   that  long  walk   to  thi  .    tO-d«3 

till  about  ti  i  who  W»l 

!      Partly 
•MQfte,  of  *h*  and  partly 

remcmb< 

■ 
thing;   nnd 
'he  taid  >is  part 

i  ties  in 

! — be  Wi  p  into 

undJus  aU  through  ag  ~t<s*\Vs\ 
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.   .   .  the  extravagance  in  these  great  houses !    What  would  Mai 
anne  say  if  she  saw  it?    But  so  much  the  better!     Candles 
have  never  been  blown  out  give  a  much  better  light  than  reatj 
ones- — who  can  say  why?    Challis  settled  down  soon  to  his  1< 
letter,  and  wrote  well  into  the  night     The  four  candles  he 
enlisted  bad  burned  down  to  mere  housekeeper's  perquisite 
stitute-justifiers — by  the  time  he  had  signed  himself  Mariani 
loving  Tite;  and  after  a  good  stTetch  in  acknowledgment  of 
hour's  bent  back,  had   lighted  an   isolated  sample  with   an 
tinguisber-parasite,  so  as  to  blow  all  four  out  together,  and 
them  neck  and  neck. 

After  he  was  in  bed  he  said  to  himself  that  he  must  make  si 
that  letter  went  by  the  first  post,  or  it  would  only  reach  Mai 
such  a  short  time  before  the  writer.    It  was  very  stupid  of 
that  it  was,  to  have  allowed  so  many  days  to  pass  before  wril 
a  proper  account  of  tf  these  people  "  to  his  wife,     She  had  only 
*uch  very  perfunctory  letters  before.     He  classed  it  as  a  stiipidil 
However,  it  might  end  by  his  overstaying  the  week  he  was  as] 
for  by  more  than  an  extra  day  already  bespoken,  and  then 
long  letter  would  seem  in  better  keeping*    That  would  make  i 
right. 


CHAPTER  IX 


W  HAT  TOWED   THAT   LETTER   TO   AX   INTIMATE   FRIEND,    MRS. 

KLDRSOGK.  WHERE    WAS    THAT    SOFA?         OF    COUNTRY    AND    TOWN 

BY 


3£akli>  h  Ch  \llis  had  never  become  quite  reconciled  to  her  new 

6?  at  tbe  Hermitage  at  Wimbledon,  obvious  as  was  the  improve- 

i  her  old  homo  in  Great  Coram  Street.     What  she  would 

I  liked  would  have  been  that  Titus — for  ahe  had  adopted  the 

tan  name  of  his  nam  tie  plume,  not  without  pride — should 

ilUant  and  successful  author,  that  a  plentiful  income 

take  the  modest  salary  of  a  subordinate — im- 

still  a  subordinate— in  a  City  accountant's;  but  that, 

iheir  old  life  should  go  on  as  it  had  done  since  their 

tage  nine  years  ago, 

made  little  concessions  and  reservations.     They  would  have 

kad  a  bath  put  up  in  the  little  room  next  the  nursery,  on  the  sec- 

oad  floor,  with  a  regular  hot-water  service  from  the  kitchen.    The 

'M  kitchen-range  might  have  been  got  rid  of  at  the  same  time, 

d  a  new  one  put  in  its  place,  with  a  proper  oven,  and  then  it 

have  been  one  long  frnimble-grumhle-gTumble  from  Eliz- 

Barclay  all  day  long-.    They  could  have  had  the  roof  seen  to, 

tbe  window-frames  seen  to,  and  the  drains  seen  to,  and  all  the 

<  pairs  attended  lf»;  and  they  could  have  made  the  land- 

kcd  do  it  as  soon  as  they  were  in  a  position  to  threaten  him  with 

Uga)   proceedings    if   be   didn't.     But    really,   when    you   have  no 

BKsn*  but  a  limited  salary,  and  a  bny'n  schooling  to  pay  fori- 

•f  Mra.  ChalliH  said  to  Mrs.  Eldridge,  a  friend  in  her  confidence, 

tad  ma  she  didn't  finish  the  sentence,  we  need  not.     And  then  the 

4rmwinff-roofH  could  have  1  te  quite  pretty,  with  the  same 

1  paper,  of  course,  and  as  nenr  as  wi  t  the  carpet. 

Only  it  was  second-hand  when  poor  Kate  bought  it  fourteen  years 

the  man  from  Shoolbred'a  said  the  pattern  was  out  of  date. 

And  as  for  the  bedfl  and  tin    blinds  and  curtains,  it  would  have 

ive  (hem  oil  new  at  Coram  Street  as  at  Wim- 

tkdoQ.     And    really  Titus  could  have  done   perfectly  well  with 

tfe  top  back  attic,  out  of  the  noise,  to  do  his  writing  in,    It  eo\\V\ 
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have  been  made  quite  nice,  and  would  have  looked  ever  to 
bigger  with  bookcases  round. 

However,  it  couldn't  be  helped  now.  Thus  had  condemned  the 
top  back  attic,  and  made  a  fuss  about  the  walls  sloping  in.  Of 
course,  she  only  meant  bookcases  on  the  straight-up  walls.  But 
men  were  like  that;  and  you  might  talk  to  them  tQl 
Mrs.  Chains  left  something  defective  here  also,  and  we  are 
under  no  obligation  to  complete  the  sentence  for  her. 

Of  course  Titus  had  a  much  nicer  room  now— at  least,  a 
larger  one.  What  he  wanted  such  a  big  room  for  Marianne 
couldn't  imagine.  Just  look  at  the  way  he  wrote  that  first 
"The  Spendthrift's  Legacy."  In  pocket-books  and  on 
buses!  Just  everywhere!  However,  it  pleased  him,  and 
he  was  pleased  he  was  satisfied.  As  long  as  he  didn't  complain  1 
And  yet  once  more  Mrs.  Eldridge  had  to  nod  an  implied  easy 
interpretation  with  closed  lips.  She— a  wife  herself  could 
understand. 

Very  likely  the  might-have-been,  in  Marianne  ChaOis's  mind, 
of  a  glorified  Great  Coram  Street,  with  the  successful  author  turn- 
ing out  immortal  works  in  a  glorified  top  back  attic,  was  only  an 
allotropic  form  of  a  condemnation  of  things  that  had  come  to  pass 
at  the  new  home  at  Wimbledon.  Very  likely,  too,  it  was  un- 
conscious on  her  part.  She  may  never  have  noticed  that  the 
imaginary  new  chapters  of  the  closed  volume  of  the  old  home  con- 
tained no  reference  to  the  new  friends  her  husband's  great  success 
had  brought  about  him,  to  the  new  Club  he  belonged  to,  and  met 
celebrities  at,  to  the  dinner  invitations  that  frankly  left  her  out,  and 
— almost  more  irritating — those  that  followed  a  perfunctory  card- 
shedding  visit  that  shouted  aloud,  "Because  we  can't  ask  him 
and  leave  you  out,  good  author's  wife!"  The  imaginary  visitors 
her  fancy  saw  in  the  renovated  might-have-been  drawing-room  were 
John  and  Charlotte  Eldridge,  and  the  Smithsons  and  Miss  Mac- 
culloch — not  grandma;  for  Marianne's  desire  for  her  mother's 
presence  did  not  go  to  the  length  of  cancelling  her  bronchitis  in 
order  to  bring  her  out  on  imaginary  Saturday  evenings.  And 
those  visionary  social  gatherings  never  held  a  dream  of  young 
authoresses,  with  a  strange  power  of  appealing  to  our  hidden  sym- 
pathies, and  dresses  that  must  have  cost  God  knows  what.  But  she 
never  noticed  the  omission.  Nor  that  of  the  theatrical  people,  nor 
the  press  people;  nor  the  swells — male  and  female — who  came  to 
ait  at  the  feet  of  Genius,  and  be  civil  to  its  wife,  who,  though  she 
may  have  been  slow  about  some  things,  could  see  through  all  thai, 
and  reaQj  newer  went  out,  thank  you! 
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i-  just   what  her  husband 
That  -vu3  wb.it  she  had  said  ti>  Lady  Arkroyd  of  Boyd  Hall,  m 
TUnk^iiire,  a  it,  whom  her  husband  had  met  a ' 

ncouraged  to  CflU  on  Mrs. 
baUi  ion,     Now,  at  Great  Coram  Street,  or  the  gl 

,        m  appe&xed;  though,  indeed,  a  few 
ill  ruble  fetches  were  supplied  by  fancy  of  people  who  w& 
wanted  lii-r  to  corae  too*     Neither  Lady  Ark; 
tngHs,  who  accompanied  her,  had 
•  — only   men   never   saw   anything',   you    knew    they 

'lotte   Eldridge   (in   this  case)   knew  perfectly,  dear!~an< 

up  Marianne  in  refusing  to  go  to  Boyd.    Alfred  Ch. 

it  was  the  merest  temper;  but  was  he  sorry  she  didn't  go  ?. — - 

:anne  wondered.     She  rather  preferred  not  going,  to  any  the 

liked  Titus  to  be  really  sorry.     And  even 

lugh  ehe  bad  knowi  well  that  he  was  only  pretending  ho 

he  would  have  liked  him  to  i  little 

If  he  had  do:  he  would  real  enjoyed  his  ab- 

■  great  deal  more,  and  it  would  have  helped  her  hi  believe  sh< 

anted  to. 
she  was  one  of  those  housekeepers  who  reconcile  good 
>mg  with  what  they  call  a  iitlle  pence  and  quiet.     T! 

ributed  to  by  the  tempore  use- 

rmanent  absence — that  would  alter   flu^ 
dtogether.     This  position  wn>-  that  an  un- 
nsibility  was  borne  by  the  house's  mistress 
,er   position,  so  to  speak,  of  shin's  master.     The  navigation 

•  rely  on  her  shoulders,  aud  the  Captain  meddled-    I 
«*?ldom  did  anything  else,  and  there  was  no  peace  and  q 

t  their  office  in  the  City,  or  locked  up  in  their 
as  might  be.     In  that  cabin,  as  in  Challis's  case,  they  pur 

end  which  had  no  relation  to  the  stern  realities  ol 
It  might  chance,  as  was  admitted  in  theory,  to  lm 

lo  with  the  settlement  of  weekly  accounts — a  remote  con- 
i  vague  ideal  kind.     But  the  keeping  of  the  log,  the 
i   the  chronometers,   the  comparison  of 
it  we  tend  to  them  for  the  fidget,  till  the 

•  as  safely  entombed  in  his  cabin  and  out  of  the  * 
know     ill   that,  as  well  as  Marianne  did. 

I.     As  for  schoolboys,  every- 

mew  v  og,  thr 

ha  was  back  at  school  the  better.     When  home  for  the  holi- 
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days,  there  was  no  peace ;  and  it  was  just  as  well  to  look  the  fact  in 
the  face  and  not  be  deceived  by  any  false  prophets. 

However,  there  was  something  to  be  said  for  the  prophets  in  that 
Jerusalem  at  Wimbledon  when  the  nominal  head  of  the  household 
was  on  a  visit  in  the  country,  and  that  dreadful  boy  was  playing 
cricket  and  wouldn't  be  back  till  late.  This  September  afternoon 
there  was  a  little  peace  and  quiet  at  last,  and  Charlotte  Eldridge 
and  Mrs.  Challis  could  chat — at  least,  till  the  husband  of  the 
former  called  in  on  his  way  from  the  station  to  walk  home  with 
her  across  the  common.  Let  the  record  of  their  talk  be  taken  any- 
where, at  random.  Take  the  images  of  them,  also  at  random,  from 
any  one  of  a  thousand  semi-detached  villas  in  the  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don, and,  if  you  choose  ladies  of  thirty  odd,  true  centres  of  the 
English  middle-class,  you  will  have  all  the  description  you  will 
want  for  the  present. 

"They're  not  girls.  At  least,  I  don't  call  them  girls,"  said 
Mrs.  Challis,  shutting  the  pot-lid  on  the  tea.  Then  she  blew  the 
spirit  out,  because  it  wasn't  wanted  any  more. 

"  Twenty-six  and  twenty-four,"  said  the  other  lady.  Not  an 
opinion  of  her  own,  but  a  placarding  of  authorized  figures  for  con- 
sideration. They  remained  in  view,  neither  sanctioned  nor  cen- 
sured.   Marianne  left  the  point. 

"  Why  aren't  they  married,  is  what  I  look  at." 

"Looks,  perhaps.  Or  short  tempers.  Either  tells,  Does  Mr. 
Challis  mention  their  figures?  Because  figures  go  a  long 
way."  Mrs.  Eldridge  seems  to  speak  as  an  authority.  Mari- 
anne nods  agreement  as  a  general  rule.  But  presently  takes 
exception : 

"  There  would  be  money,"  she  says.  "  And  that  makes  a  differ- 
ence. Besides,  his  letter  lays  a  good  deal  of  stress  on  one  of  their 
figures.  I'm  never  surprised  at  figures  when  it's  those  sort  of  per- 
sons, in  girls.  They  have  to."  The  implication  seemed  to  be  that 
the  she-toff,  figureless,  got  suppressed — cancelled  somehow. 

"  He  says  looks  too,  doesn't  he  ? " 

"  One  of  them,  certainly.  But  you  can't  tell,  from  men.  And 
it's  one  thing  one  time,  another  another."  Here  a  pause,  following 
a  question  from  Mrs.  Eldridge,  "  Have  you  stirred  it  ?  "  and  an  ir- 
relevant answer,  "I  don't  want  it  to  get  too  strong,"  from  Mrs. 
Challis.  Then  tea.  During  which  the  subject  is  picked  up  and 
dropped  at  intervals,  an  eye  being  kept  on  it  throughout.  It  is  like 
a  mouse  a  cat  is  warden  of. 

"I  suppose  the  good-looking  one  is  the  one  he  sees  most  of. 
m*~~  <\o.n    Mrs.  Eldridge  is  enigmatical. 
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Har  friend  is  almost  equally  so.     "  I  suppose  it's  better  always 
Jae  no  notice  of  it,"  she  says. 

ways  better,"    Decisively,  as  from  an  authority. 

I  be  other  one  carves  something,  or  does  art  needlework.    When 
grandma  was  a  girl  they  did  painting  on  velvet — poonoh,  it  was 
►r  took  likenesses.    But  then  they  wore  ringlets " 
"I  know.    And  their  waists  were  goodness  knows  where.    But 
tfcrr  is  in  water-co lours, " 

t  sepia.    Ha  has  some  in  a  portfolio.    Ready  for  your  other 
The  answer  is  substantially  in  the  affirmative. 
*  Don't   put   the  sugar   in  this   time.     They're  such  big  lumps 
Thanks!  ,   .    ,     Yes,  that  was  before  it  was  Art  Things, 
nd  Liberty's,    They  were  just  regarded  as  accomplishments  where 
Acre  w^ne  daughters.     Then,  if  they  became  old  maids,  they  kopt 
Because  they  had  such  families,"     This  did  not  mean  that 
the  old  maids  of  three  generations  back  created  scandals,  but  that 
#mr  grandmothers'  domestic  cares  stood  in  the  way  of  their  career 
and  so  forth. 
ilrr  f    the  cake.     Some  always  wait  till  this  stage 

this.     But  there  are  many  schools.     Then  she  said: 
.  -    it'i  photography  has  put  an  end   to  all  that  sort  of 
-in*t  worn 

Mr<.  Eldridge  adds  that  she  doesn't  care  about 
akeT  though  they  do  for  presents.     She 
Ik-si  picks  up  the  dropped  mouse  she  has  had  an  eye  on,     u  Which 
!  urns'? "  she  asks, 
hi    So  does  their  lady-mother/'     There  is  a  tea 
meat  ia   this  expression-     "But  only  by  the  way.     T    don't 
toppo*e  they  stick  to  anything." 

"What  does  the  good-looking  one  do?"  No  immediate  answer 
ouuog.  the  speaker  throws  a  light.  "  Perhaps  she's  a  vegetarian. 
«*nri  vivisects?* 

tJs  neither  of  those,     But  I've  no  business  to  tell.    Titus 
ipt.n 
la  wouldn't  mind  me." 

n*t  know,  dear.     Perhaps  it  was  you  he  meant.    However, 

Mtise  not  to  tell,  if  I  get  the  letter." 
Jcnr!— as   if  I   should   tell  I    You  know   I  never  say   a 

he  bad  done  her  duty  by  this  letter  as  she  left 
•oiu  to  g^t  it.     For  had  she  not  honourably  resolved  sol 
snd  even  gone  the  length  of  locking  it  into  a  drawer  to 
ircv*  her  rcK> !  And  didn't  her  getting  up  from  her  tea  ahow 
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what  an  honourable  intent  the  had  been  acting'  under?     Oh 
she  had  done  her  duty.     Besides,  what  did  it  matter? 

"Here's  his  letter.  I  don't  expect  he'll  be  home  till  Thurs 
.  .  .  No,  I  suppose  I  mustn't  show  you  the  whole.  I'll  read 
bits." 

a  You  hadn't  had  your  tea.n    Mrs.  Eldridge  felt  quite 
the  mouse,  as  she  knew  her  husband  wouldn't  come  before  6.30, 
the  train  was  always  behind.     She  felt  so  secure  that  she  tnl 
jected  a  remark  on  another  subject — dress.     She  saw   Maris 
had  on  her  plaid,  and  admitted  her  wisdom;  it  had  gone  so  mi 
colder.     Sow  those  stuffs  did  last  out!     It  really  looked  as 
new.    Then  she  recommended  those  little  oblong1  things  with  ji 
in  the  middle,  which  she  had  tried  and  her  hostess  hadn't; 
latter,  though,  had  bought  them  at  the  new  confectioner's, 

Marianne  put  the  letter  safe  out  of  the  way  of  spills  anil  -L 
and  finished  her  tea.    During  which  the  mouse  may  be  said  to 
remained  on  the  floor,  watched.     Then  she  picked  up  the  letter, 
after  glancing  through  a  page  not  germane  to  the  matter,  i< 
that  which  was.    u  Here  it  is,"  she  said,  and  went  on  reading: 
*• '  You  will  be  amused  at  what  I  think  I  have  found  out 
Judith,  the  handsome  eldest  one  I  told  you  of-     She  is  stage-sti 
— wants  to  go  on  the  boards!     She  has  not  said  it  directly  to 
but  I    feel  pretty   certain  that   a   "  friend  n  she  tells  me  of, 
has  these  aspirations,  is  no  other  than  herself.     However,  I  may 
mistaken*    This  is  what  I  judge  from:  We   were  sitting  01 
sofa '  .    ■    .**     The  reader  paused,  looking  on  into  the  text. 

Mrs,  Eldridge  struck  in:  "Where  was  the  sofa!  Does  he 
where  the  sofa  was?" 

u  My  dear  Charlotte !  "  Marianne  expostulated,  **  can  it  mal 

iles*  he  says However,  I'll  go  straight  on  if  you've 

to  fancy  I'm  leaving  anything"  out.*'     And  then  continued,  ran 
l\    ,    .  'ona  sofa  in  the  drawing-room  after  dinner.     VV1 
rh<  had  told  me  about  this  friend,  having1  asked  me  first  if  I 
lota  of  actors  and  KOtrocoCO,  I  asked  what  sort  of  lo<  ' 
friend  was,     /  saw  her  look  in  a  glass  ot\  the  watt  h< 

I  then  she  said  something  rather  evasive  about  fmu 
being  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  (hut  there  was  probably  enough 
this  e  working-  purposes.     She  had  disparaged  her  frici 

Ut  of  all  proportion  to  her  upptu 
anxii  ate  her  cause,  and  a  sort  of  confidence  that 

would  succeed     1  put  this  down  to  protest  of  personal  m< 
ag  well  as  the  look  in  the  glass.'  M 

Marianne  paused,  saying,  li  I  see  that,"  and  Mrs.  Eldridge 
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Whereupon  the  former  said,  unreason 
eef"  jhj.I   tier  friend  replied:  "  Nothing. 
Jaime  did,  af  ry  slight  hesitation,  a 


a  plan  of  ition  showing  the  angle  at  which  the 

relative  positions  of  myself  and  the  lady,  mid 

ugM  In  the  glass.     Hu  I  could  see  plainly  by  look- 

ook  a  good  long  look  at  herself  be- 

answ  - 1 .'  " 

iero  another  cup  left,  dearf n  said  Mrs.  Eldridge.    "Never 

you  haven't.    ..." 

>:\'u\  the  tea-maker  feelingly.    But  the  np- 
it  so.  it  would  do!     She  liked  it  strong.    But 

the   look   at   the  plan?     She  would  promise  not  to   P 
e  WB8  nothing  there  she  needn't  read,  said  her  friend-     Never- 
j  back  the  script  behind  the  rough  bird's-eye  I 
a  of  sight  to  show  how  things  had  worked. 
•Well!1"  said  Marianne,  as  she  handed  the  cup  of  tea — which 

re  the  sofa  was  half  as  long  as  t! 
—you're  ridicuJ 

ow  go  on  reading.  ,   .   ,     *She  took  a  good 
lang  look  Jelf.   .    .    ,,w     Mrs.   Kldridge  considered  whether 

%Lm  t.  eal  the  thought  in  her  mind  that  Mr,  Challis  must 

ftfeo  have  taken  a  good  long  look  to  know.     No! — she  would 

,    flhe   WES   not   a    mischief-maker;    and    to   pTOTB 
itisfaction,  she  not  infrequently  a\  !  mm 

ayin^  gentleman.     She  often  found 

an  oppor:  doing  this,  as  she  never  thought  on  any  subject 

tul  'ion  to  conscience  through  this  ah- 

rcrtild  to  sure  to  result  in  free  handling  aoon  after.     Also, 
«o  her  this  time,  because  she  believed — 
v — that  Marianne  knew  she  was  making  it. 
hut  no  outward  sign  to  that  effect  came.     Mart- 
ini in  the  letter,  and  went  on  reading:  w*This 
tog-  woman,  I  fancy,  is  savagely  jealous  of  the  \ 

e  promoter  of  all  sorts  of  in  .   .' 

irenthetieally,  "that  Titus  wouldn't 

hey  are  very  clever,  but  I 

1   .    ,    .  v  >   ,     Oh,  of  course,  I 

rhat  '  -  a  kind  of  thing  I  shall  never  under- 

rlotte  !— iiV  i  king  and 

ises-to-date ' — just    fancy  V1    Ko^ 
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Titus  had  been  in  two  minds  whether  to  allow  this  phrase  to 
main,  hut  had  decided  to  do  so,  as  better  on  the  whole  than  to 
voke  speculation  over  an  obliterated  text.    He  might  have 
ulated  himself  over  such  an  erasure. 

*  I  don't  think  it  implies  anything/'  said  Mrs.  Eldridge,  m< 
ing,  of  course,  anything  about  a  lady  and  gentleman.    u  I  f& 
he  is  only  referring  to  Art  Movements  and  Liberty  silks  and  tbinj 
Go  on."     And  Marianne  read : 

W*AJ1  sorts  of  iipnessea-to-date,  doing  things  her  grandmot 
would  have  thought  infra  difj.   .    .    /    What  does  that  mean*" 

"Lord,  Marianne! — that  doesn't  mean  anything.  Do  go 
Only  what  they  would  be  too  swell  to  do  1  That's  all/*  Marii 
continued : 

<£t  Infra  dig.,  while  she  herself  is  not  allowed  to  try  her  lu< 
and  face  the  music.    She  has  the  courage  for  it,  evidently.     01 
Norman  blood !     By-the-bye,  I've  been  damning  William  the 
queror  up  and  down  ever  since  I  came.    For  the  old  cock 
besotted  about  him.    Says  he  was  the  first  Socialist,  and  nei 
talks  of  anything  else  I '  .    .    ,     Etfl  not  interesting,  this!" 
stopped. 

u  No — that's  not  interesting.    I  want  to  hear  more  about 
girl's  looks.     Couldn't  you   find  what  he  says  about  her 
You  said  he  laid  stress  on  \tP 

"  In  his  other  letter*  Tall  and  striking.  Dignified  kind 
girl" 

li  I  should  hardly  call  that  laying  stress  on  her  figure,  as  gut 
Mrs.   Challis   reflects   upon   this  rather  paradoxical   view   of 
friend*s.     She  is  not  as  clear  as  she  might  be  often  over  her 
band's  elisions  and  hyperboles,  and  does  not  feel  sure  she 
him  rightly,    a  Perhaps/*  she  says.  u  I  should  not  have  said 
stress  on,'"     Her  friend  says  oh  no! — "laid  stress  on"  was 
right     But  there  was  some  indeterminateness  in  what  he  was 
to  have  laid  stresa  on.     However,  Mrs.  Eldridge  excuses  fin 
elucidation.    "  Sure  there's  nothing  more  about  that  girl  <  * 
aske. 

"  Yes,  there's  some  moTe  somewhere.    Oh— here !  .    .    .     *  As 
the  lovely  Judith,  of  course,  she  might  prove  a  duffer  behind 
footlights.    But  then,  again,  she  mightn't     She's  the  very  tl 
for  Aminta  Torrington  in  *  Mistaken  Delicacy,"  '   That's  the  m 
his  new  plays  to  be  called.    I  liked  f  Atalanta  in  Paddington  ■ 
ter  myself." 

"Not  nearly  such  a  good  title.    No!    If  'Mistaken  Ddu 
hasn't  been  had  a  dozen  times  before,  there  couldn't  be  a 
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title*    Of    course,   he    waj  to   play   in   it    What  else   la 


injac    for    Aminta    Torringtom  ,   .   ,'    Oh   yes  I — It's 
iinJ   I  shall  try  to  get  her  to  see  Prester  John  about 
they  call  Mr.— -what's  his  mime? — the  man- 
ager at  the  Megatherium,  don't  you  know  obftttt  it,  and 
tea  11                Ida't  drill  her  up  to  performance  point.     She  couldn't 
be  a  tcital   .    ♦    .*  something  crossed  out,   .    .    ." 

ie  look  *  ,  *  oh  no — that1  s  nothing!  Only  fiasco.  It's 
tbft  aatne  as  failure/"  Mrs,  Eldridge  retained  the  letter  and  went 
oa  reading,  unopposed.     The  erasure  had  clearly  been  an  almost 

to  moot  :i  defective  knowledge  half-way. 
Shf  rapwise,  half  inaudibly  at  times  •  & 

saying     "  hm-hin-hm,"     to     stand     for     omissions.   ,    ,    . 

i*%  ke  a  total  failure,  because  it  isn't  every  day  ,    .    . 

happens  .   .   .  sort    of    Court -beauty  .   ,    ,  good    family 

make  a  set-off  against   inexperience  .    .    .'  hm-hmt  .   ,   . 

'elocution  very  good,  as  fur  as  I  can  judge.  .   -   S    I  don't  see 

any  more  about  her/'    Mrs.  Eldridge  read  a  good  deal  more  of  the 

letter  to  make  sure  of  the  point,  although  Marianne  reached  out 

her  hand    to  take   it  back.     The   latter   lady   was   looking   rather 

Lied.     She  knew  that  fiasco  meant  fizzle  perfectly  well,  and  it 

ioua  of  Titus  to  treat  her  like  a  schoolgirl. 

who  know  the  sort  of  person  this  young  mater- families  in 

r*:ss  was,  must  know  also  what  she  meant  by  the  phrase 

►roper  pride-1*     It  ts  easy  for  superior  persons — toffs  of  birth, 

ce,  Letters,  Art— to  decide  that  this  phenomenon  is  a 

ilov-  m  in  anything  so  middle,  so  Victorian,  so  redolent 

Leech  or  Cruikshank  as  Marianne  Challis;  to  pronounce  it  as 

outcome  of  a  simple  incapacity  to  realize  her  own  insignificance, 

Gracious  mercy !— suppose  we  were  all  suddenly  to  "realize"  our 

urmficance!   .    .    .     But  really  the  subject  is  not  one  that 

wiD  bear  thinking  of.     Dismiss  your  insignificance  with  a  oaur 

And  pray  for  a  cloudy  sky,  that  the  stars  may  not  remind  you  of  it. 

"i en  Charlotte  Eldridge  had  read  all  down  the  next  page  of  the 

fetter,  she  surrendered  it  to  the  hand  that  was  waiting  for  it.     But, 

tren  then,  not  without  a  glance  down  the  following  one  as  she  let 

Mgized  for  taking  it  away. 

"I  ali  it  reading  it  all»  dear,"  she  said*    "But 

'   .    .   .  I " 
m  Q  dr  I  "     And  both  these  ladies  felt  they  had  made 

n  tics  Uuty,    The  letter  wasn't  to  be  shown,  and  a  great 

&tl  of  it  had  not  been  shown,    What  more  could  the  most  «L- 
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acting  ask  I     ITow  many  ideals  are  as  Dearly  attained  in  this  ii 
perfect  world? 

u  However,  there's  nothing  in  what  yon  haven't  seen  that  eot 
have  interested  you  in  the  very  least/'  Having  made  out  a 
case  for  Conscience,  why  weaken  itl  But  probably  Mrs.  Challi 
is  unaware  that  she  does  so.  "  No  1 — there's  not  a  word  more  ahm 
the  girl.*'  This  is  in  answer  to  a  question  that  could  hi 
remain  unanswered  merely  because  nobody  had  asked  if,  Tl 
negative  chilled  the  conversation.  Why  waa  there  not  a  word  mot 
ibcrat  the  girl? 

A  disturbance  upstairs  caused  Mrs*  Challis  to  get  up  and  leai 
the  room.     It  was  those  children.     Oh  dear,  what  little  plagi 
were!    Presently  she  came  back,  explanatory.     She  believed  it 
really  that  odious  girl  Martha's  fault.     She  would  have  to  g» 
of  her.     But  Titus  always  sided  with  the  girl,  and  that  made  it 
difficult.  .    ,    .     What    was    it    this    time;   .    .    .     Oh,    the    chih 
wanted  the  iron.    Martha  was  ironing,  and  of  course  paying 
ittciition,  and  Emmie  had  burnt  herself.     No — not  badly;  but 

isty  burn!     Marianne's  style  does  not  favour  definition. 

The  two  ladies  sit  on  into  the  twilight — early,  from  a  soutbea* 
wind  bringing  the  town -fog-  westward — and  are  less  talkative 
The  slow-combustion  grate's  first  snail-like  manifestations 
year — for  the  weather  has  been  mild  till  to-day — begin  to  glininu 
in  a  half-dusk  favourable  to  their  detection.     The  children  will 

0  directly  to  say  good-night.     One  can't  talk  till  they  are  dou( 
with  and  out  of  the  way.    Presently  they  come,  but  are  not 
I  to  rush  to  the  cake  at  once.    They  shall  have  some  dii 

le  casualty,  Emmie,  who  yelled,  exhibits  an  arm  between  four  an* 
tive  yean  old  with  a  scar  on  it.     She  eonsents  to  goldbea^ 
on  condition  that  she  licks  the  place  herself.     But  what  did  thai 
matter  when  there  was  cake?    All  children  have  but  one 
to  cake.    They  want  it,  and  when  that  piece  is  done,  they  wan 
other  the  same  size,  or  larger.     These  two  were  quit*   one  with 
kind  on  this  point,  but  they  took  the  first  piece  behind  a  sofa 

UP  it;  even  as  a  Royal  Bengal  Tiger  at  the  Zoological  earri« 
away  a  horror  a  vegetarian  would  die  of  into  his  bedroom*  lest 
should  get  it  and  eat  it  first,     lint  they  came  out  for  more;  whicl 
the  tiger  never  does,  because  he  knows  it  and  pref« 

to  pretend  he  doesn't  *■  afc  favours  and  he  refused, 

u  I  shall  give  them  a  couple  of  grains  of  Dover's  powder  apiece.* 
icir  mother.    "They've  had   nothi) 

held  with  the  practice  of  a  dose  now  and  i 
f    of   symptoms.     "If   it  were   not   for   me, 
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without  medicine.     It?s  a  thing  their  father  always 
about-"     The-  words  "Dover's  powder"  iid   a 

loo  soon  to  be  unheard  by  the  persons  con^m^d.  and  tho 
iCDoe  was  that  Emmie,  the  younger  one.  bit  Martha,  the 
ipstairs.     However,   this  incident,  with  the  ructions 
arose  from  it,  was  closed  in  time;  and  a  little  more  peace  and 
ved  in  its  wake. 
wonder  at  your  husband  and  that  Martha  girl.    Look  at  her 

*Mj  dear  Charlotte,  Titus  quite  likes  Martha,  compared  to  Har- 
wii-  really  pood,  considering  that  she  only  takes 

pound*/'     Harmood    was    the   house-and-parlourtnaid — a 
J  antipathy  of  the  great  author's, 

— I  wonder  at  it,  is  oil  I  can  say.     They  go  so  much  by 
Besides,  look  at  the  way  she  honks  bar  dress.     The  whole 
You  may  depend  on  it  that  Mr,  Challis  ia  only  doing  it 
dtnd,  becanse  Hannoodrs  pretty,  .   ,    J* 
g  what  for  a  blind 
Oh,  my  dear  child,  what  a  silly  you  arel    Ton  know  pert 
rbjit  I  mean.     That  sort  of  thing.     lie  wants  you  to  think  he 
't  any  eyes,  and  makes  believe  to  prefer  the  ugly  one.     Lots  of 
go  on  like  that — only  simpletons  never  see  anything." 

that  it  makes  any  difference  to  me,  either  way." 
well,  dear !     Look  at  it  your  own  way.    Only  don't  blame 
IB*  a»<J  l  *t  tell  yon !  " 

Marianne  wanted   to  say  something  sharp  to  her  friend,  but 

not,  owing  to  lack  of  constructive  power  in  emergencies. 

as  that  lady  closed  with  a  snap,  even  as  a  moral  physi- 

had  written  a  prescription  and  done  her  duty,  there  wa* 

.tempore — an  ex  multo  tempore,  one  might  say. 

[wis  I'xactly  what  you  mean,  Charlotte," 

-  Wrw:  about!     About  the  servant*?" 

n  Marianne,  it  isn't  any  use  talking  about  it     A  woman 
( stpect  it   ..." 
what!" 

rupt  me.  Ill  tell  you.    Of  course,  you  knoi 
well  your  husband  is  to  be  trusted,  and  all  that 
TV  has  too  much  genuine  regard  for  you,     But  I 
alw::  'ht.  and  always  shall  think,  that  men  can't  help 

Urn* 

I    I  mean,  why  do  yon  go  on  raking  up  l    Can1!  yon 
leave  alone!" 
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"  That's  just  what  I  was  going  to  say,  dear  I  Especially  in  tid 
case.  Because  there's  really  no  need,  if  you  come  to  think  of  il 
I'll  tell  you,  dear,  exactly  what  I  should  recommend  yon  to  d< 
what  /  should  do  if  I  were  in  your  place.  I  should  either 
absolutely  nothing,  or  if  I  said  anything"  at  all,  just  make  it 
—talk  about  his  new  flame — say  you  will  evidently  have 
somebody  else,  don't  you  seel  As  if  it  was  entirely  out  of  the 
question  I  Or  perhaps  that  would  be  dangerous,  and  it  wouldn't 
-  have  him  thinking  you  suspected  him  of  fancying  you  weren' 
in  earnest*  No  I — on  the  whole,  I  recommend  saying  absolute! 
nothing" 

Marianne's  brain  refuses  to  receive  complications  beyond  a 
tain   point.    She  picks  up  the  last   intelligible  phrase,     **  As 
what  was  entirely  out  of  the  question? " 

But  Mrs.  Eldridge  is  on  her  guard  against  making  mh 
"  You  mustn't  run  away  with  the  idea  that  I  said  there  was 
thin^/1  is  the  form  her  caution  takes*    And  then,  in  response 
an  angry  flush  on  her  friend's  face,  u  Fm   sure  there  isn't 
slightest  reason  for  you  to  be  uneasy,    I  have  far  too  much  fail 
in  your  husband  to  suppose  such  a  thing  possible  for  one  m< 
ment.  .   .   .     No,  indeed,  dearl — even  if  she  gets  him  to  get 
into  this  play  of  his — and  then,  of  course,  they  would  go  on  seei 

ich  other— I  shouldn't  feel  the  smallest  uneasiness.    Because  1< 

her  social  position !  * 

"  What  has  her  social  position  got  to  do  with  it?" 

Mrs.  Eldridge  elevates  her  eyebrows,  and  perhaps  her  shouh 
slightly,  as  though  asking  space  what  next?    But  she  brings 
down  to  the  level  of  her  friend's  knowledge  of  the  world  t* 
swering:  "I  should  have  said  everything.     A  woman  in  her  posi* 
ion  doesn't  commit  herself  in  any  way  with  a  man  in  your  hi 

md\  however  distinguished  he  may  be.    Read  any  divorce  ei 
*f  that  sort  of  people,  and  see  if  they  don't  have  co-respondents 
condition.     Of  course,  I'm  not  speaking  of  disgraceful  cases,  whea 
the  woman  isn't  received  after.    But  ordinary  divorce  eases 
Faahionable  Life." 

"1  can't  see  what  you're  talking  about,  CharV 

hen  I  can't  help  »t,  dear.     But  I  should  hove  thought  it 
pretty  plain,  for  all  that!*' 

Marianne   laughs,   a   little   uneasily.    "Do   you   mean   to   say. 
Charlotte,  that  because  Titus  goes  away  for  a  week  to  a  count 

*  Oo  on,  dear/*    But  Marianne  is  not  constitutionally  a  senl 
finisher.    She  begins  again: 
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Why  isn't  Titus  to  speak  to  a  lady  without  a  preach  about 

44  My  dear  child,  nobody?a  preaching.    If  you  were  to  listen  to 
instead  dog  impatient  .   *   ," 

u  I'm   not    impatient  I     But  you  know  i*/s  irritating,  and  you 

- 

,  dear,  I  don't  then.     But  let  me  finish  what  I  was 

If  yon  had  listened  to  me,  you  would  have  seen  my  inean- 

I  was  all  the  time  exonerating  your  husband  from  the  aus- 

»ri  of  even  the  slightest  flirtation  with  this  showy  girl.     I  was 

ir  mind  easy  about  them,  and  to  say  that  even  if 

art  rather  thrown  together — as  of  course  they  must  be,  because 

knowa  what  country-houses  are  .    .    ." 

.  Charlotte,  that  is  nonsense!  Why  are  country-houses 
rent  from  town-houses  ?  What  stuff !  "  Marianne  sees  a 
on  the  horizon.  She  knows  about  country-houses,  because 
a  girl  in  the  country  once.  But  much  of  her  friend's 
analyses  and  insights  had  been  so  much  unqualified  Bordello  to 
bcr,  and  had  left  her  brain  spinning.  She  can  and  will  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good,  and  stick  to  the  country-houses.  And  clearly, 
she  can  prove  that  country  and  town  houses  are  on  all  fours  for 
purposes  of  Charlotte's  world — a  world  where  a  sort  of  dowdy 
dodders  respectably  about,  all  the  Greek  fire  knocked  out  of 
a  stopper  will  be  put  on  these  suggestions  of  infidelities. 
does  not  see  all  the  connecting-links,  but  would  like  to  un- 
her  opponent  somehow. 
That  lady  is  also  ready  to  let  the  issue  turn  provisionally  on 
town  and  country-house  life.  But  this  is  for  a  reason  of  her  own. 
She  |  :he  subject:  *'  It's  not  stuff,  dear.     There's  all  the  dif- 

:m  the  world-      In  country-houses    people    split    up    into 
lea,   and   there's   no   check,    Chaperones   on   long   walks,   of 
emmef— only  they  can't  go  so  quick,  and  get  left  behind.    In  town, 
no  atich  thing*     And  there's  really  no  such  thing  as  staying  with, 
in  town,  either.     Practically!     Of  course,  now  and  again  friends 

i    the  country   to   stay  a  few  days.     But  it  isn't  the 
tiling,  going  to  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  New  Gallery.    The 
1  rgical  Gardens  is  a  good  deal  more  like,  only  scarcely  any- 
W:  inhn's  knock 

,  apparently,  and  was  followed  by  John's  pocltet-handker- 
— at  «t  wae  how  a  very  loud  xactly  class!- 

I  proper  name  was,  it  caused  its  promoter's  wife 
e.     IIi?  must  have  his  feet  in  mustard  and 
his  attitude  was,  when  he  had  replaced  the  con- 
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tingent  remainder  of  the  noise— a  real  pocket-handkerchief— in 
pocket,  that  his  cold  was  nearly  well,  and  no  human  power  shm 
induce  him  to  submit  to  treatment  of  any  sort;  but  mustard  am 
hot  water  least  of  all.     He  would  go  and  have  a  Turkish  Bath* 
kill  himself-    Not  that  he  anticipated  a  fatal  result;  1 

tiat  for  him-    It  transpired  shortly  that  he  habitually 
iimeclf  in  opposition  to  all  her  wishes,  and  went  his  own  w&i 
iut  in  so  doing  he  encountered  frequent  disasters,  his  rescu 
which  were  always  achieved  by  her,  single-handed,  with  const! 
addition  to  a  long  score  of  debt,  unpaid  by  him,  on  account 
which  ha  never  so  much  as  said,  thank  you! 

Mr.  Eldridgo  was  a  person  who  defied  description,  in  a 
sense;  but  only  because  description  calls  for  materials,  and  he  su| 
plied  none,  or  nearly  none,     He  might  have  been  the   Avei 
Man  himself,  for  any  salient  point   that  he  presented.     An  e 
servant  person,   called  on  to   recollect  what  he  was  like,   woi 
probably  have  remembered  that  he  shaved,  all  but  a  little  whisl 
and  given  up  the  rest  of  him  to  oblivion. 

His  conversation,  after  the  Turkish  Bath  had  passed  away, 
an  inquiry  if  his  wife  was  ready;  and,  after  he  had  been  told  not 
fttsa,  but  to  sit  down  and  make  himself  agreeable,  a  statement  tl 
it  waa  a  good  deal  colder  than  yesterday.     So  it  afforded  a  natui 
opportunity  to  his  good  lady  of  giving  him  a  chance  to  enrich  it 
comment  on  the  subject  in  hand  at  the  time  of  his  arrival.     SI 
did  not  wish  to  drop  it,  having,  in  fact — as  hinted  above — a  purpos 
in  dwelling  on  it. 
"We're  talking  about  country-houses,"  said  she* 
"What  hou  iid  he;   and  then,  without  waiting1  for 

answer ;  H  Oh — country -hou  sen  J    Where  ?  w 

"Don't  pretend  to  be  stupid,  John.    Nowhere,  of  course! 
particular  houses — country  -houses  in  genera!.     And  town-horn 
<h,  I  see!     What  about  'em?     How's  &e  children  1  *" 
tiver  mind  them  I    Listen  to  rae."    3larianne  interjected  tl 
perhaps  they  hadn't  gone  to  bed,  and  she  could  ring  for  Haft 
to  see.    But  she  didn't  do  it,  and  no  one  urged  it     So  the  cbil 
dren  lapsed,  and  Mrs.  Eldridge  proceeded:  u  Pay  attention  to  wbi 
toying,  John,  and  put  that  Erlass  down.     You'll  break  it.'* 
is  he  was   bid.     "W« — are — talking — about — tin 
en  country-houses  and  town-houses,'1     To  which  Mr. 
d,  "Oh,  ah  I — yes,  bo  be  >ure!    Well!— you'd  hav- 
causing  bis  wife  to  despair  visibly  of  male  intelligence,  wil 
cndii!  h  with  an  appearance  of  willing 

nes9  to  make  things  easy  for  a  slow  apprehension:  u  We  we 
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t  the  difference  of  the  way  one  lives,  in  town  and  in  the 
o  thing  to  do  with  premises." 

to  put  a  hypothetical  case,  to  enable  her  hua- 
full  range  of  tic  recent  conversation*     Suj 
that  he  had  been  a  young  man  enamoured  of  a  damsel  whose 
sentiments  toward  If  were  a  matter  of  conjecture — suppose, 

in  fact,  he  were  "paying  attention  '*;  that  was  how  the  lady  put  it 
-would  1  iress  his  suit  in  a  town-house  or  a  country- 

made  the  question  a  leading  one  by  suggesting  divine 
congenial  to  the  development  of  tender  passions*  and  a 
favourable  uspection  of  sunsets  and  moourises.     So 

the  prospect  to  the  mind  of  her  hearer  that  he  made 
grimace  expressive  of  greedy  delipht,  and  gave  a  low  whistle. 
'Ookyl*  aaid  he.  dropping  an  aspirate  humorously.    "Country- 
rather!" 
man   would  say   so  at   once,    Marianne,"    Which   Mrs. 
EUridge  articulate  in  a  way  that  impli«'<,    1  leaven 

knows  bow,  that  their  discussion  has  had  application  to  some  par- 
tr  gage — tlo  mere  abstract  review  of  the  subject*     For  tin 

u  of  her  husband  is  reached,  with  the  effect  that  he  says, 

expression   of   roused   interest;   "I  say,  Lotty,  tell   up. 

3  ih&  party  1     Who's  at  it  now?"     But  he  does  not  press  for 

his  wife  cheeks  him  skilfully  with,  *  Hush, 

mind   now!     I'll   tell   you    after/'     His   comment* 

lfi  gut,  I  .'*  suggests  some  lucid  vision  into  life  and 

train  on  the  resources  of  langiu; 

31^  mid  have  entered  joyously  enough  with  her 

ip  of  a  situation  involving  only  a  neigh- 

ad  or  wife,  but  she  would  fain  have  put  a  brake  on  the 

car  ,  In  her  own  husband's  ease-     The  worst  of  it  was 

tfur  urd  she  had  said  so  far,  with  that  intention,  had  only 

about  an  increase  of  speed.     And  now  she  was  con* 

any  prolyl  0f  her  faith  in  her  husband's  stabil- 

rs  would  bo  made  ten  times  worse*    The  horses  would  get 

th..  1  th.     A I  J  name  had  not  been  mentioned, 

tor  the  company  be  was  In,  before  this  stupid  John  KbHdge,    All 

i  of  it.  hung  about  her  mind  as  sbfl  bec^n 

u   .    .    ."   and   stopped.     But,   she  hod, 

her  head  in  the  lion's  mouth  past  recalL 

a  single — word — more,  dear,  to  you  Of  to 

hat  John   thinks/' 

speaker,  as    il  to  her  feet  with  these  words,  as  one 
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gathering*  up  for  departure,  showed  as  a  young  woman  in  black, 

lissome,  yet  angular  type;  taller  than  her  friend,  and  with  mo 
laim,  from  personal  experience  of  her  own  figure,  to  sit  in  in 
ment  on  other  women's.     But  her  complexion  is  not  a  a 
Marianne's — a  rather  sallow  one,  not  free  from  a  sense  of  f 
However,  that  may  only  be  the  firelight, 

John,  merely  conscious  that  something  male  and  female 
under  discussion,  had  put  on  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  pro 
look  for  the  father  of  a  family  equal  to  all  moral  emergencies 
face  would  have  served  just  as  well  for  that  of  a  person  doing  su 
traction  with  a  sense  of  responsibility.  This  ambiguity  of  cm 
ward  rendering  of  the  phases  of  his  mind,  of  course,  gave  co 
sponding  latitude  to  hie  wife's  interpretation  of  it> 

Marianne  had  a  growing  misgiving  that  she  was  becoming 
fully  entangled  in  the  meshwork  of  an  undeserved  embamissmen 
and  floundered  in  desperation.     w  I  don't  the  least  understand  w 
you  mean,  Charlotte,"  she  said.    "What  does  he  think f 
ahoutt "    On  this  he  asserted  himself. 

u  No,  I  say,  you  know !    Don't  bring  me  in — don't  bring  me  in 
I  know  nothing,  you  know — nothing  at  ail,  you  know !    Mum's 
word*  you  know — always  keep  out  of  this  sort  of  thing!  M     He 
forced  his  words  by  pursing  up  his  mouth  and  shaking  his  ho  a 
continuously^  in  a  kind  of  paroxysm  of  caution.     He  also  tu 
somewhat  purple,  and  his  eyes  grew  smaller*    These  combinatio 
put  the  finishing-touch  on  the  strength  of  his  wife's  position.     8 
threw  up  a  new  and  final  entrenchment,  and,  as  it  were,  closed 
ct  officially. 

M  You  do — quite — right,  John,*1  said  she,  "to  keep  out  of 
That's  all  you've  got  to  do."     She  then  assumed  quite  suddenly 
large-hearted  tone  of  liberality,     "  And,  after  all,"  she  said,  "  wha 
does  it  all   come  to?    Just  nothing  whatever  I    I'm   sure,    d 
Marianne,  you  need  not  allow  yourself  to  feel  the  least  uneasm 
— not  for  a  moment!    With  a  husband  like  yours  1     Only  think! 
You'll  see  it  will  be  all  right,  dear — just  recollect  what  I  say  T 
we  must  go.    I'll  go  and  get  my  cloak — it's  upstairs.    No! — don 
you  come.  r   .   ."    But  Marianne  jroes,  for  all  that. 

Mi\  Eldridge,  left  to  himself,  whistled  a  monotonous  tune 
and  over  again,  and  flicked  a  glove  that  was  on  with  another 
was  off.     He  threw  his  eyes  opener  by  fits  and  starts,  as  if  he 
trying  on  a  new  pair  of  lids.     Then  he   produced  the  vanished 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  held  it  by  two  corners  before  him,  spread 

as  though  he  admired  the  pattern     Then,  as  though  h- 
cidud  suddenly  that  it  was  not  Saint  Veronica's,  he  availed  him- 
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source  of  civilization,  aad  returned  it  resolutely  to 
•  podart.  We  art'  not  responsible  for  this  gentleman's  actions, 
an  only  reoord(  without  explanation,  that  he  then  said  quite 
'tinethr,  "  Pum,  pum,  pom!"  and  slapped  his  hands  heavi 

Time's  gettin*  on  " — a  remark  equally  true  of 
i&     Then  he  listened  to  the  voices  of  the  two  ladies  ?e~ 
down  the  stairs. 

not — you  needn't  be  the  least  afraid  about   John.     He's 
itself  in  a  thing  of  this  sort.     And  youT]  see  it  will  be 
a*  I  say.     When  your  dear  husband  comes  back  it  will  all  be 
My  the  same,  and   ,    .    ."     Here  her  voice  dropped,  and  John 
tfeoed  hard,  but  missed  a  great  deal.   .    ,    .     "So  now,  dear,  you 
D  promise  to  be  quite  happy  about  it>  and  not  let  yourself  fret 
lw 

harlotte  dear,  it's  all  about  nothing,  ,   .  ." 
That's  the  right  view  to  take,  dear.     That's  just  exactly  what 
« — all  about  nothing!     Now  let's  try  and  be  happy,  and  not 
about  it    John I— where  are  you  ?    Do  come  and  let's  be  off ! 

-n*t  ruini: 
avement  was  dry  enough  when  7  came  in/*  was  Mr.  Eldridge's 
To  corroborate  it  he  went  out  in  the  front  garden  and 
upward?,   open-mouthed.     "  Oh  no — it's   not  raining,   fast 
*  said  he.     Which  seemed  to  imply  that  perhaps  som* 


Marianne  went  hack  into  her  parlour  and  rang  the  bell  foi 
Elizabeth  Barclay  to  come  and  take  away  the  tea-thiuge,  becau* 
K jrnsood  was  out  for  her  holiday.    She  looked  and  felt  flushed  an< 
irritated,  but  could  not  have  said  whether  it  was  with  Charlotte 
EMridge.  with  herself,  or  with  this  showy  girl  at  Royd*    With  all 
-and  she  had  plenty — she  was  not  wanting  in  loyalty 
-band;  although  it  may  be  a  good  deal  of  this  loyalty 
only  a  form  "proper  pride" — that  is  to  say;  amour  propre — took. 
How  one  wonders  that  common  [dace,  uninteresting  people  shoul<* 
harm  any  amottr  propre — should  loyc  those  insipid  selves  of  theirs 
13 !     But  they  have  it— the  dullest  of  them. 

she  sat  there  in  the  growing  dusk,  watching  the  slow-com- 
bustion B  nomising  its  eoal,  and  making  attempts  to  con- 
own  smoke,  her  soul  was  doing  battle  on  its  own  behall 
si  ren  Jealousy,  who  came  and  came  and  cam< 
e  the  thni?t  her  contemptuously  away.  Had  el 
perhaps.    :  little  too  roundly  when  her  first  whi* 

Slef     Had  she  treated  them  too  much  as  an  abeurdit 
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when  her  husband's  first  great  success  had  been  followed  by  a  sxu 
den  uplifting  of  him  into  a  world  she  resented — resented  becaut 
the  only  part  she  could  play  in  it  had  been  a  very  minor  one  I  II; 
she  taken  it  too  easily  for  granted  that  no  harm  would  come  if 
went  his  way  and  she  here — she,  who  didn't  mean  to  be  pat- 
whoever  else  did  I  Might  it  not  have  been  really  wiser  to  hra< 
herself  up  to  the  bearing  of  one  or  two  slights  and  humiliations. 

mgh  them  off  and  acknowledge  that  a  homely,  uneducated  wouii 
of  her  sort  must  needs  fall  contentedly  into  a  back  rank,  rather 
to  refuse  indignantly  to  march  with  the  army  at  aU!  -v 
not  going  to  be  tolerated,  and  made  allowances  for,  not  she! — th* 
was  her  attitude.    That  Arkroyd  woman  would  have  been  ju* 

ivil  to  her  in  time,  no  doubt;  but  how  about  all  the  affronts  ai 
indignities  she  would  have  had  to  put  up  with  during  apprenti< 
ship?    No — it  was  best  as  it  was:  Titus  to  go  his  way  and 
hers  I    Besides,  her  being  constantly  hatching  him  would  do 
good,  if  there  were — that  is  to  flay,  if  there  had  been—niiy  truth 
this  nonsense  of  Charlotte's.     But,  really,  it  was  all  so  idiotic, 
if  she  couldn't  trust  Titus  for  five  minutes  away  from  her  api 
strings  I    Of  course,  Titus  was  to  be  trusted!  .    .    .     Was  he! 
She  got  up  and  walked  about  the  room  in  the  nickering  firelii 
conscious  of  her  heart-beats,  and  half-inclined  to  cry,  if  she 
have  chosen.    But  her  eyes  felt  dry  over  it,  as  a  matter  of  fa< 
She  caught  herself  beginning  to  feel  angry  with  Titus,  convi* 
herself  of  it>  find  reprimanded  the  culprit  severely,     Idiot  that 
was,  to  he  affected  by  mere  unfounded  gabble  1     For  she  was  fa 
from  believing,  all  the  while,  that  Charlotte  had  any  faith  in 
own   insinuations.     She  fully   recognized  that  her   friend's  ph 
ure  in  dwelling  on  the  constructive  relations  of  Paul  and  Virgil 
Paolo  and  Francesco,  Adam  and  Eve,  for  that  matter — anywhoi 

and  female,  anywhere — was  only  human  sympathy,  leavei 
with  hysteria.     Had  she  not  helped  her,  luhens  el  ex  animo,  whi 

inproper  study  of  mankind   seemed  good   to   their  hours 
leisure?    The  study,  that  U,  of  man  and  womankind  in  bra< 
selected  by  the  student?     But  when  the  model  suggested  f> 
was  her  own  husband,  in  leash  with  a  strange  young  lady,  whoi 
she  had  not  seen,  she  felt  the  position  of  a  philosophical  analyst  ui 
congenial. 

Why  could  she  not  be  angry  with  Charlotte?  That  might  hai 
seemed  the  most  natural  safety-valve,  Marianne  had  never  reac 
**  Othello  n — or  much  to  speak  of  else — but  she  had  seen  it  at 
play.  So  she  may  easily  have  recalled  Iago\«  cautions  against  tl 
green-eyed  monster  that  doth  make  the  meat  it  feeds  on,  and  eom< 
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pared  it  with  the  way  her  friend  had  somehow  contrived  to  appear 
a  warning:  voice,  crying  beware!  to  a  suspicious  soul  adrift  in  a 
wilderness  of  its  own  unreason.  She  was  not  so  very  unlike  the 
Moor  in  her  ready  acceptance  of  the  character  her  Iago  had 
daimed  for  herself.  Of  course,  Charlotte  was  a  fool,  and  fanci- 
ful; bu^  equally  of  course,  she  was  no  mischief-maker.  Why, 
see  what  a  perfect  faith  she  had  in  Titus's  integrity !  Marianne 
was  angry  with  herself  for  allowing  a  doubt  of  it,  without  having 
the  shrewdness  to  see  that  she  never  would  have  felt  one  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Charlotte.  In  fact,  left  to  herself  in  the  growing 
darkness,  to  brood  over  her  own  scarcely  fledged  suspicion,  she  could 
not  for  the  life  of  her  have  said  what  on  earth  began  it  all.  She 
forgot  all  details  of  her  conversation  with  Charlotte,  and  only  knew 
that  something  in  it  had  made  her  feel  very  uncomfortable. 

Really,  one  is  sometimes  inclined  to  believe  that  imps  of  dark- 
ness hang  about,  to  run  and  help  whenever  they  see  a  little  bit  of 
mischief  brewing. 


CHAPTER  X 

chalus's  adieu  to  miss  arkrqyd.    a  long  ride  home,  and  a  < 

WELCOME.      BUT    IT    WAS    JOLLY    TO    BE    BACK,    AT    ANV   BATE. 
ARKROYD^  MESSAGE  DELIVERED 


MARJAJiKE's  loving  Tite  did  not  come  back  at  the  time  Be  had 

pointed — not  by  many  days.     He  postponed  doing  so  in  order  to 
back  on  the  same  day  as  Mr,  Brownrigg,  whose  society  be  bad 
gun  to  find  rather  amusing.    Their  departure  together  was  agai 
postponed  in  order  that  they  might  travel  up  in  company  wil 
William  Rufus  and  Lord  Felixthorpe,  with  whom  both  had  coi 
to  be  on  the  best  of  terms,  after  each  had  denounced  either  to 
other,  in  the  strictest  confidence,  as  purse-proud,  rank-proud,  toi 
and  standoffish.    They  had  collated  their  respective  observations 
the  ingrained  vices  of  Aristocracy,  and  found  that  they  aj 
But,  then,  after  they  had  unpacked  their  hearts  with  unprejudi* 
and  candid  criticism,  they  had  suddenly  volte  face'd,  and  disc* 
that  there  was  always  a  Something  you  could  not  define  about 
pie  of  this  sort,     They  had  both  noticed  this  singular  fact,  am 
each  was  supplied  by  it  with  an  insight  into  the  unusual  powers 
penetration  of  the  other.     It  was  a  curious  coincidence  that  bol 
had  acquired  a  consciousness  of  this  Something  by  comparing 
courteous  demeanour  and  graceful  hospitality  of  their  host  wil 
what  they  found  it  impossible  to  describe  as  anything  but 
Plebeian  Vulgarity  of  the  sitting  Conservative  member  for 
borough,    Mr.  Kamsey  Tomes  caught  it  hot.    Then  look  at  the 
deacribable  grace  of  Lady  Arkroyd,  and  contrast  it  with  the  dov* 
personnel  and  awkward  manners  of  the  political  gentleman*s  wife 
Why! — there  was  a  woman,  her  ladyship  to  wit,  who  could  be 
rude  as  she  pleased  to  anyone,  and  the  indefinable  Something 
in  and  carried  it  off ! 

Was  it  the  indefinable  Something,  or  a  very  easily  definabl 
Nothing-of- the- Sort,  that  brought  about  a  still  further  delay 
Alfred  ChalhVs  return  home?    Probably  the  lattert  in  the  foi 
of  the  gradual  cordiality  that  comes  to   folk  living  in  the  si 
house  under  auspicious  circumstances,  and  goes  on  growing  ti 
quarrelling  time,    It  was  of  lees  importance  when  once  he 
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orerstared  his  return- ticket ;  and  the  final  outcome  of  two  or  three 
postponements,  each  to  await  a  reinforcement  to  the  homeward- 
Londoner*,  was  that  the  bulk  of  the  Royd  house-party 
ttiigbt  the  two  o'clock  idnd  the  date  of  Mr.  Glial- 

lirV  premised  return  to  bin  domestic  hearth,  and  arrived  at  Euston 
in  a  drizzling  niist.  which  knew  that  summer  had  gone,  and  had 
:iosjibere  all  to  itself. 

porter  that  carried  his  portmanteau  and  his  game — a  hare 
idges,  with  which  was  associated  a  promise  of  pheasants 
<h — to  a  four- wheeler,  might  have  noticed  that  the  lit- 
-lookitLg:  gentleman  and  the  good-looking  young  lady  in  blue 
good-bye  a  great  deal — in  fact,  until  a  carriage  called  out  to 
whether  the  latter  was  coming  or  not.    But  this  porter*s  name 
a  Onions,  and  be  had  no  soul,  except  one  that  was  wrapped  up 

unneration.     So  he  accepted  fourpence  and  saw  nothing. 
Bat  he  might  have.     And  also  he  might  have  heard  the  following 
conversation    between    the   good-looking— or    best-looking — young 
lady  and  the  gentleman,  after  the  latter  had  made  sure  that  his 
tefceted  four-wheeler  was  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  Wimbledon, 

Challis,  I  know  you're  not  to  be  trusted  to  give  my 
message  to  your  wife,  r    .    ." 

-  he's  to  write  you  a  line  to  say  when  ahe'Il  be  at 


•upid  man!     Now  yon  know  quite  well  it  wrs  nothing  as  bold 
is  that.     No,  dear  Mr,  Challis,  tell  her  1  don't  want  to  make  a 
formal  *  call/    I  want  to  know  her— as  well  as  I  know  yon.     And 
I  never  thall  unless  we  see  each  other  quietly,  when  there's  no 
die  *ke  there.     Oh  dear!— if  only  people  I  want  to  know  would 
ea  nnd  pay  *  not  at  home  *  to  everyone  ekeP' 
should  myself  [     But  I  quite  understand.     Ill  wrap  up  the 
message  to  Marianne  exactly  to  that  effect.     She  shall  write  and  fix 
And  I'm  not  to  be  there— that's  it,  isn't  it?" 
*  That's  it.     Good  man!    And  you  understand  that  I'm  entirely 
I  about  Arainta  Torrington — (all  riprht !   Nobody  can  hear. 
They're  all  in  the  carriage) — and  you're  to  speak  to  Mr,  Magnus 
Megatherhim  about  it." 
yes*     I'm  g  -peak.     Honour  bright  I " 

Vry  well,  then !     Now  good-byet  Mr.  Challis." 

had  a   pleasant  time,"    But  Mr*   Onions 

>f  this,  as,  while  he  was  disposing  of  the  portman* 

ii  was  engaged  by  conversation  with   the  cab- 


Wimbledon,  Honey  P  the  latter  had  said,  as  be  took 
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the  box  from  him,     lie  seemed  over-ripe,  did  this  cabman, 
could  not  fail  off  the  box,  though,  for  be  had  bound  himself  to  it 
tarpaulins  of  an  inflexible  nature.    "Honey"  was  not  Irish: 
^hort  for  "  Onions.11 
"  What's  the  use  of  askin*  me,  when  you  know  yourself?     Mei 
say  you  don't  ?  " 

u  1  was  born  there,  my  son.     I've  lived  there  ever  since. 
Tin  going  to  hend  my  days  there,  exeeptin1  I  should  'appen 
live  for  ever.    I  was  just  a-puttiu'  the  question  to   see  if  jm 
km  v 

"  Couldn't  say  to  harf  an  inch  where  it  ia.    But  it's  a  place  y< 
get  a  pint  at,  every  wisit." 

"Right  you  are,  my  son!   .    .    .     All  right,  governor — j 
as  soon  as  these  cloths  are  tucked  in*    You  never  mentioned 
*urry,  or  Ird  have  seen  to  it  I ,J 

And  then  Royd  and  its  luxurious  life  have  finally  vanished, 
everyday  life  lias  come  back,  as  the  cub  growls  through  its  rat 
long  ride.  Challia  was  paying  the  penalty  of  coming  home  by 
different  route,  and  now  almost  wished  he  hadn't  made  up  his  mil 
to  cab  the  whole  way.  But  you  know  what  it  is  when  you  have 
large  portmanteau  that  won't  go  on  a  hansom. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  hare  and  partridges,  he  could  hai 
managed  to  consider  the  whole  thing  a  dream.     Thia  would  hav« 
been  an  advantage;  for  no  one  stickles  at  finding  waking  life  di 
after  a  fascinating  sleep-experience.    Do  not  we  all  rather  loi 
to  rub  it  into  our  waking  surroundings  how  sweet  that  place  wj 
in  the  dream,  how  bright  those  skies  and  seas  were,  how  lovable 
that— well,  usually — person  of  the  opposite  sex  was?     Are  yo 
>u  are  a  lady,  prepared  to  deny  this  last  item?     Not  that  this  coi 
the  story,  for  there  they  were — the  hare  and  partridges.     A3 
the  memories  they  brought  back  clashed  with  the  long  perspeetii 

peet-hunpa  in  the  drizzle,  and  the  reflections  of  them;  and 
male  umbrellas  and  female  umbrellas  bobbing  endlessly  past  bel< 
them,  or  waiting-  for  a  bus  that  somebody  may  get  out  of,  jus 
there;  and  the  busses  that  stopped  to  shed  their  passengers  an 
up  again  with   li<  uven-favoured  fresh  ones — while  they,  the  11 
brellas,  waited — and  made  the  hearts  of  those  no  umbrella 

dry  sick  with  Tlope  deferred.     This  hare  and  partridges,  fi 
nd  feather-fcoft,  though  cold  to  the  touch,  were  full  of 
ns  of  the  life  that  had  been  switched  off  finally  just  now 
ton  Station.    But  then,  of  course — Challia  ought  to  have 
I  this,  and  he  felt  it — they  were  equally  full  of  flugg< 
1  to  be  devoured.    Was  he  not  goh> 
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children,  and  his  snug  little  writing-room 
toking  ©i  itnon  across  the  garden,  where  he  was  on  no 

bed  I     The  very  word  "homo"  had  a  D 
id  aoforlh:  consult  Literature,  passim!  .    .    . 

thsurd  to  allow  his  nasty  cynical  tone  to 
ghta — here  in   Hyde  Park;  for  that  was   the 
Arch,  and  the  eab  was  making  o  pood  record — when  in  less 
hour  J  be  back  among  his  Lares  and  Penates,     Afl 

borne  he  found  that  the  tire  of  pleasurable  antieipa- 
o  lie  had  lighted  began  to  crackle  and  burn  up  of  its  own  accord, 
with  iort  on  his  part.     How  he  wished  he  could  invent 

•  word  for  that  confounded  hypothetical  wickedness — treachery  or 
what  not — that  nervous  imaginatives  impute  to  themselves,  know- 
it*  unreality  all  the  while ! 
had  never  allowed  himaelf  to  believe  for  one  moment  that 
Boyd  owed  any  of  its  charm  for  him  to  anything  but  .  .  .  Weill 
— t  ■  neral  summary  of  the  charms  of  a  big  wealthy  coun- 

txy-botise  full  of  pleasant  people  with  balances  at  their  BankerV. 
So  be  expressly  vetoed  the  idea  that  in  the  dream  he  was  now  wak- 
ing from,  as  he  neared  the  Hermitage  aud  Marianne,  there  was 
any  one  individual  that  played  a  predominant  part.     He  vetoed  it 
in  obedience  to  that  groundless  guilt  of  conscience  he  was  going 
d  a  name  for-     But  for  that  he  would  have  let  it  alone. 
He  would   have  to  find   that   name,  to  brand    the    intolerable 
Buhwnce;  to  denounce  it  by  it,  when  it  appeared.    Then  he  might 
look  it  in  the  face  unflinchingly,  when  it  told  him  to  snub  his 
memory  for  remembering  so  vividly  the  sunset-glow  on  his  • 
panic  nV  face,  that  day  they  walked  back  from  the  Rectory,    What 
cmld  be  to  give  this  phenomenon  its  proper  place!    As, 
M- -tit ;il   Astigmatism — something  of  that  sort!     The 
tbltt  the  better  I     Let  him  flee! — didn't  aischwt?  in  G 
mean    disgrace,    or    guilts      TTow    would    ps^udipschi/nomorphism 
ml     Long   enough,   anyhow*   to    convince   a    Grand 

11,  it  was  tliia — no  need  tn  say  the  long  name  every  time;  at 
West,  until  the  Jury  should  be  empanelled  f — that  was  galling  the 

bought  of  Judith  Arkroyd  that 
Ctai*  u's  name,  should  be  not  dwell  with 

pfow  which    were    public    property;    OD 

which  he  did  aterfere  with:  on  the  touch  of  her 

the  round  of  the  male 

appropriate  a 

&  nee,  whom  he  thought  It 
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very  nice  chap;  or  Brownrigg,  for  that  matter  I    Or  .   *   .  but  no  I 
— one  must  draw  a  line  somewhere.    Let  Mr,  Ramsey  Twines  keep 
hia  fat  hand  to  himself!     At  which  point  Pseudetcetera — (that 
would  do  for  the  present) — said  aloud:  "Come,   Alfred   Challif 
what  business  have  you  with  the  word  desecration  in  your  mind 
connection   with   this   part   of   the  business?"     He   rebuked   t] 
phenomenon,,  giving  it  ita  name  in  fulL 

He  was  no  match  for  it,  though;  and  it  ended  by  scorinf 
u Should  I  bo  here  at  all/*  it  said,  "if  Marianne  were  . 
He  brushed  the  question  aside,  but  his  heart  knew  the  end  of  i\ 
Marianne  wasn't.  .    .   . 

However,  it  was  all  Pseudetcetera,  anyhow  1  Judith  Arkroy< 
waa  cultivating  him  from  a  purely  selfish  motive — this  rather  bil 
tt.rly ;  and  as  for  Marianne,  was  he  not  really  glad  to  be  back  agai) 
and  wouldn't  it  be  a  pleasure  to  .  .  .  to  present  her  with 
hare  and  partridges,  and  facilitate  the  housekeeping? 

As  to  Miss  Arkroyd's  proposal  to  call,  he  did  not  know  how 
would  be  received.    Perhaps  he  would  have  to  tell  Marianne 
really  must  be  a  sensible  woman,  and  a  Woman  of  the  Work 

Anyhow — and  he  drifted  into  a  self-interested  channel  with  somi 
sense  of  relief — it  would  never  do  to  have  what  might  be  a  goldc 
prospect  for  his  play  thwarted.     He  had  only  imperfect  means, 
far,  of  guessing*  what  Judith  would  sound  like  behind  the  foot 
lights;  but  as  to  what  she  would  look  like,  that  was  a  tiling  the 
could  be  no  misgiving  about.   .    .    ,     Why! — the  horse  was  walk- 
ing*    Actually,  Putney  Hill!     What   a  much  better  lot  of  four- 
wheeterfl  had  come  on  the  streets  lately!     In  a  quarter  of  an  I 
he  would  be  at  home;  and  really  very  glad — honour  bright!- — to 
back  with  Marianne, 

When  any  lady  or  gentleman  comes  back  from  an  absen> 
cab  with  luggage  on  it — however  passionate  may  have  been  her 
his  longing  for  a  corresponding  him  or  her  who  may  have 
{or  might  have  been)  watching  at  the  door  for  its  arrival,  or 
ever  much  the  two  of  them  may  fnel  disposed  to 

'•  Stand  tranced  to  lonp  embraces 
M\xt  with  kisses  sweeter,  sweeter 
Than  anything  on  enrfh  ** — 

they  usually  find,  in  practice,  that  it  is  necessary  to  stand  matt 
?er,  because  of  the  cab-    This  does  not*  of  course,  apply  to  wh< 
man-servant  if*  kept,  who  can  pay  fares  dogmatically,  and 
duct  himself  like  the  Pope  in  Council.    But  where  the  yearning 
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of  both  parties  have  to  be  suppressed  all  through  a  discussion  of 
the  fare  anil  a  repulse  of  the  unemployed,  whose  services  have  been, 
anticipated  by  your  own  mercenaries  .  .  .  well  I — do  what  you 
a-iU  in  the  way  of  cordiality  afterwards,  it  15  chilling  and  you 
caa*t  deny  it     We  know  we  are  putting  this  in  a  very  homely  way, 

ubjeet. 
hat  over-ripe  cabman  had  shown  a  different  spirit,  and  ac- 
cepted the  shilling  or  so  too  much  that  Ohallis  offered  him,  and 
t<w  his  way  in  silence,  who  knows  what  course  events  would  have 
taker.  I  'uallis  household  ?     But  he  not  only  said,  -  My  fare's 

nine  shillings !  n  but  came  down  from  his  box  as  one  comes  down 
from  a  box  when  one's  mind  is  thoroughly  made  up,  and  one 
nd  any  more  of  one's  ex- fare's  trifling.  He  also 
ta,  and  produced  from  his  inner  core  a 
pocket-book,  supposed  to  contain  documentary  evidence  of  some 
•art.  It  was  eight  mile  o'  ground,  and  three  on  'em  outside  the 
ridiua.  Challis  was  irritated  at  the  low  valuation  put  on  his  un- 
drretanding  by  this  cabman,  and  disputed  a  point  he  would  have 
given  way  on  had  an  appeal  been  made  to  the  goodness  of  his  heart 
to  shut  his  eyes  to  obvious  truth  in  the  interest  of  extortion.  He 
was  also  obsessed  by  a  woe-begooe  creature  who  had  run  all  the  way 
from  Putney  Bridge  to  assist  with  the  one  portmanteau,  but  had 
been  headed  off  by  Martha  and  Elizabeth  Barclay.  Who,  thus  in- 
tercepted, had  substituted  a  moral  claim  on  account  of  the  distance 
an  one  had  asked  him  to  cover  for  a  legal  claim  for  carrying  a 
portmanteau  into  a  house,  and  making  the  latter  smell  of  his  ward* 
robe  till  properly  aired  and  the  mats  shook  next  day.  The  con- 
of  which  was  that,  when  the  cabman  had  reconstituted 
on  his  box,  under  protest,  and  departed,  Challis,  eager 
a  make  up  for  the  postponement  of  his  greeting  by  a  good  hus- 
bandly accolade,  found  himself  met  by,  "As  soon  as  you've  done 
with  the  man !  n  and,  turning,  perceived  an  injured  being  touching 
a  ftnidced  cap,  and  awaiting  recognition  or  execration  in  a  spirit  of 
meekness,  but  quite  determined  not  to  go  away  without  a  settle - 

u  Run  all  the  way  from  Putney,  have  yon  ?  What  the  devil 
fiid  yoti  do  it  for?    Nobody   asked  you.**    Here   a  gratuity,  of 

u  Won't  yon  make  it  up  a  shillin*.  Captain  ?  It  is  'ard,  when  a 
man's  been  out  all  day  looking  for  a  chance,  and  walked  all  over 
Bsttervea  and  Chelsea  and  round  Brixton — ask  anybody  if  I  ain't! 
— and  nobody  to  'elp  me  to  a  job  or  say  the  word  for  me,  .  .  * 
Thank  yc  kindly.  Captain !  **— here  more  coppers ;  this  mode  oi 
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address  proving  irresistible — "only  if  it  was  made  up  to  a  shil 
liu"    I    could   get   my   tools   out   of   pawn,    being   a   carpenter 
trade.     .     ,      ,w 

ChalHs  pushed  the  door  to  in  the  rnmA  h  something  Ml 

an  oath.     Then  it  last  he  got  a  moment's  leisure  for  his  overdt 
kiss,  whieh  he  paid  liberally,  as  lie  wild :  'l  Well,  it  is  jolly  to 
back,  at  any  rate!    How  are  the  kids  3"    For,  whatever  the  mal 
ady  he  had  made  the  awkward  name  for  had  been,  he  wasn't 
ing  to  show  any  consciousness  of  it. 

"The  children  you   mean?    There's   nothing  the  matter  v> 
them  tb lit  I  know  of.     Now  make  haste;  because  it's  a  small  \i 
If  I'd  thought  yon  were  going  to  be  so  late  it  could  have  been  rum] 

Oballis  looked  at  his  watch,    "H'ml"  said  he.    Which  mi 
that   W&n  was    not   so    enormously    late,    and   really    moj 

elastic  attrangemi  been   contrived.    "I  should  n 

have  time  for  a  warm  bath,  should  1 1  " 

"I  must  tell  Elizabeth  Barclay,  then,     I  dare  say  she  can 
the  meat  hack,     Only  say!" 

"Oh,  it  don't  matter,  if  there's  any  difficulty,  .   .   9n 

*fMy  dear! — why  should  there  be  any  difficulty!     YouVe 
got  to  say.  .   *   .     Weill — am  I  to  tell  Elizabeth  Barclay,  or  am 
not?" 

Challis  decided,  and  said.    That  is,  he  did  not  formulate 
cial  instructions,  his  words  being  merely,  '*  Half  -past,  then. 
ire  not  to  be  later,"  and  went  straight  away  to  get  a  bath. 
is  the  greatest  of  luxuries,  as  we  all  know,  after  a  journey, 
Challis  had  made  up  his  mind  to  have  one  the  ni. 
tected  a  flavour  of  roasting,  because  that  implied  plenty  of 
water  in  the  bath-room. 

Those  who  measure  events  only  by  the  bounce  they  mamf< 
their  rapidity,  or  unexpectedness,  or  by  the  clamour  that  aceoi 
panics  them — will  wonder  why  any  narrator  of  a  story  should  thii 
such  flat  incident,  worth  recording.     But  observe! — it  was  the  vei 
tin tn ess  of  this  conversation  that  gave  it  its  importance,  coming 
it  did  on  the  top  of  the  exhilaration  of  Mr.  ChalHs's  visit,  *m< 
parting  with  that  large  and  lively  company  of  friends  Less  thai 
two  hours  ago.    It  has  its  place — thin  flatness  has — in  the  lives 
two  folk  we  writeoff  and  really  accelerates  the  story,  althouj 
certainly  slow  in  itself. 

How  very  much  Challis  would  have  preferred  it  if  his  wife  ha< 
'  T   won't  kiss  you    if  you   *wear"   and  had    then   done  i 
Quandmimel    His  mind — a  fictionmonger's — reconstructed  his 
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ccptioa  with  I  note  palatable  for  Marianne  to  say,  this  one 

hum.     Another  thing   he   would  have  liked,  quite  inex- 

,  was,  "Well!— how's  the  fascinating  Judith?"    Ptesibjy 

wa*  wTould  have  welcomed  help  from  without  to 

ivinee  him  he  was  indifferent  about  the  young  woman*     The  an- 

magined  for  himself,  which  would  have  been  pleasant  for 

,    w*s,   u  She's  coming  to  see  you  next  week,  Polly 

Anne.     So  pet  your  beet  bib  and  tucker  ready  I  n    But  there  bad 

been  none  of  this,  nnr  the  laughter — purely  imaginary — that  he 

•bed  it  with.     Only  the  flatness  as  recorded. 

rhaps  it  was  all  that  confounded  cabman/'  said  Challis  to 

♦  If   and   a  bath- towel  like   a   toga,   after   a   very  respectable 

warm  bath — not  equal  to  that  at  Royd,  though — and  a  cold  doucht . 

Hp  had  to  hurry  up  to  keep  his  word  at  ha  If -past  eight.     But  he 

kept 

a  Well ! "  said  her  as  he  joined  his  wife  in  the  drawing-room, 
where  she  was  awaiting  the  announcement  of  dinner,  Challis  con- 

whatt"    She  touched  the  nearest  bell-handle,    "They'll 
kotrw  dinner/'  she  said,  and  the  remark  seemed  relative. 

ything!  Tell  me  all  about  the  kids,  about  who's 
catted,  about  where  you've  been,  about  everything.  Come,  Polly 
Anne,  I  think  you  might  unbutton  a  little  and  be  jolly  when  a 
chap's    been   away   three   weeks,    How   are   John   and   Charlotte 


-1  think  yon  might  have  asked  about  them,    John  has 

been   at    death's  door*    There's  dinner!   .   .   ,*    Challis   made   a 

sympathetic   noise    about    Mr.    Eldridgc,   but   postponed   inquiry. 

tng  made  it  easy  until  he  found  himself  a  lonely  soup*eon- 

earner;  because,  you  see,  Marianne  wasn't  hungry. 

'."hat  has  it  been?"     Too  concise,  perhaps.     But  really  death's 
wr«  with  John  on  the  step,  bad  been  the  last  thing  mentioned. 

b*4  has  what  been?" 
*  What  you  told  me.     Wbafa  been  the  matter  with  John?  n 

But  be'a  going  on  well  now.     Dr.  Ivitt  Bays  he'll 
lure  to  li  some  time.   ...     I  know  what  you 

but  ng  to  laugh    Besides,  I  don't  believe  he 

more    than    other   people.*     Chnllia    felt    indefensible.     Just 

ravy  soup  all  by  himself  I 
wasn't  laughing,  old  d  he.    *'Poor  Jack  Eldridge  I 

is  no  joke.     1*1!  go  round  tomorrow," 
be  any  use.    lie  won'1  be  able  to  see  you.    Yea— ^ou, 
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can  take  the  soup,  Harmood.    Mr.  Challis  isn't  going  to  have 
more,  *   *   *" 

A  mere  rough  sample  of  the  conversation.    It  was  not  unlike 
others  of  the  same  sort  on  like  occasions,    But  was  Challis  wfoi 
in  imagining  that,  this  time,  it  was  a  little  accentuated!    Was  i\ 
only  his  imagination,  (fathering  suggestions  from  the  atmosphc 
that  hia  home  had  been  that  of  self-denying  endurance  during 
absence,  and  that  his  own  selfish  indulgences  elsewhere  were  bcinj 
actively  forgiven  for  his  sake?     What  had  he  done  to  deserve  foi 
giveness?    If  he  had  known  that  he  was  incurring  it,  would  he  hai 
committed  the  offence  at  all? 

Also  be  did  feel  that  Marianne  hadn't  played  fair.  What  coulc 
have  been  more  genial  than  her  send-off,  three  weeks  ago? — mm 
apparently  genuine  than  her  refusal  to  accompany  her  husband 
Royd  on  the  ground  of  a  real  dislike  for  Society!  To  be  sure, 
throb  of  conscience  reminded  him  of  a  certain  breath  of  relief- 
almost — that  he  drew  at  the  decisiveness  of  this  refusal  Ha< 
Marianne  been  sharp  enough  to  see  it  \  His  instinct  told  him  that 
a  woman  might  have  a  sharp  department  in  her  mind  on  points  oi 
this  sort,  and  vet  make  a  poor  show  in  logic  and  mental  philosophy. 

The  sense  that  he  was  a  naughty  boy  that  had  been  eating  thi 
cornered  jam -tarts,  and  giving  no  one  else  any,  hung  about  him, 
and  made  him  unlike  himself.     If  only  that  abominable  cabmai 
had  not  spoiled  the  part  he  had  sketched  out  for  himself  on 
first  arrival,  one  of  exaggerated  self-denunciation  for  his  beostlj 
selfishness,  and  tragi -comical  commiseration  for  Marianne  as  Fe 
nelope  or  Andromeda !    It  would  then  have  come  so  much  easier  to 
deliver  that  message  from  Judith  Arkroyd-     And  now!     Just  look 
at  tiow!     Now,  when  he  actually  found  himself  fallen  so  low  as  to 
half -ask  if  he  might  smoke  in  the  drawing-room!    Not  quite,  oi 
course;  that  would  have  been  too  absurd!    But  he  said  somcthii 
or  otheT,  or  Marianne  would  not  have  replied  as  she  did. 

**  As  if  I  ever  minded!  How  can  you  be  so  ridiculous!  "  Thi 
was  good  and  lubricative.  But  she  spoilt  it  by  adding  that  th< 
was  the  little  ashman.  Nevertheless,  fay  the  time  the  incense  fi 
her  husband's  cigar,  and  an  atmosphere  of  consolatory  coffee,  were 
bringing  back  the  flavour  of  a  thousand  and  one  post-prandial 
hours  of  peace  in  days  gone  by,  the  malignant  influence  of  that 
cabman  began  to  lose  its  force,  and  there  was  concession  in  the 
she  added :  u  I  suppose  you  weren't  allowed  to  smoke  in  the  drai 
ing-room  at  Boyd's — Koyd^s — whatever  it  wTas  ? w 

*'Royd.    Cigarettes — yes!     Hardly  cigars.    At  least,  nobody 
it*    The  young  women  smoked  cigarettes," 
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I  of  people  do  it  now.    At  least,  Charlotte  Eldridgo 

know." 
i*d  smoke,  Polly  Annel     Have  a  cigarette  now." 
Oh  ool— IVe  tried  often  enough  to  know  I  don't  like  it,    You 
must  go  away  to  some  of  your  Grosvenor  Squares  if  you're  not 
happy  smoking  by  yourself." 
Things  were  pleasanter.    Why  couldn't  C  hall  is  let  it  alone,  in- 
lead  of  at  once  discerning  an  opportunity  of  delivering  Judith's 
t    To  say,  as  he  did,  "  No — I've  had  enough  of  the  Gros- 
Squares  for  some  time  to  come,"  wasn't  unblemished  truth, 
it  was  an  excusable  stepping-stone  under  the  circumstances, 
with  poor  dear  slow  Polly  Anne  waiting  for  consolation.    The  mis- 
take was  in  what  followed*     Our  own  belief  is  he  would  have  done 
much  better  to  make  a  forget  of  that  message  until  his  life  was 
running  again   in  a  married  channel,     He  began  badly  for  one 
thing.     You  should  never  say  ft  By-the-bye  I "  in  order  to  introduce 
-  uppermost  in  your  mind. 

\  Polly  Anne,  it  won't  do  to  forget  that  the  young 
ftsoale  Grosvenor  Square  wants  to  call  on  you."    To  this  Mari- 
anne made  no  answer,  and  her  husband  had  to  add :  *  Miss  Arkrovd 
-Ju 
It  became  difficult  not  to  answer.    Marianne  fidgeted*    "I  sup- 
[]  have  to  come."  she  said. 
•Veil! — I  suppose  so,"    There  was  a  shade  of  asperity  in  this. 
what  followed  softened  it.     "You  know,  really,  Polly  Anne 
dirliug,  you  11  have  to  put  up  with  the  fascinating  Judith  a  little* 

be  sake  of  the  play.     Besides,  she  sent  you  such  a  very  i 
aMssge." 

kind  of  her!''  However,  Mrs.  Challis  has  quite  her 
thsre  of  human  inquisitiveness,  and  if  she  wants  to  hear  the  mes- 
acge  after  her  sardonic  speech,  she  must  make  concession.  "  What 
Mt  the  very  nice  message? "  she  asks  grudgingly. 

Perhaps  Challis's  powers  of  fiction  made  him  able  to  imagine 
exactly  bow  he  would  have  behaved  if  Judith  Arkrovd  had  been 
merely  a  showy,  smart -set  sort  of  a  girl — or  merely  an  intelligent 
young  woman,  without  a  figure  k  of — or,  still  more  merely, 

r»r»n  of  those  excruciating  well-informed  persons  of  importance 
phreuologicaUv,  but  with  no  figure  at  all.  On  this  occasion  he  felt 
b*  knew  exactly  what  his  conduct  would  have  been  had  he  under- 
takift  im  the  merest  of  these  three — the  last.     And 

Lr  model  I-  I  accordingly. 

i tli  the  poor  woman,  Polly  Anne,"  said  ho, 
II c  bad  (bout  ?irV  but  decided  on  something  bonier, 
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with  hair  brushed  on  to  the  shape  of  the  head,  and  a  black 
This  refers,  of  course,  to  the  provisional  lay-figure  he  elected 
give  his  message  from. 

"The  poor  woman  I"  Marianne  repeated,  looking  rather  m 
picious   over   It     But  the   image  of  the  lay-figure  in   hie  mine 
telepathically  communicated,  produced  a  certain  softening,  so 
thought.     He  moved   from   the  bent  wood  rocking-chair   he   w* 
smoking  in  to  the  sofa  beside  his  wife. 

"  1*11  tell  you  exactly  her  message  word   for  word,"  ho  salt 
He  did  so,  as  from  the  lay-figure.     And,  indeed,  he  almost  wis 

lat  fiction  had  been  a  reality,  as  far  as  this  message  went. 

>uld  have  sketched  out  the  proposed  visit  so  much  more  easily 
in  his  inmost  mind;  which  was,  to  say  truth,  incredulous  about  i\ 
turning  out  satisfactory  to  either  lady,  their  respective  person* 
1  «ing  as  supplied. 

a  1  suppose  she'll  have  to  come,"  said  Marianne  drearily. 
can't  she  eome  when  other  people  ore  her 

**  Because  she  wants  to  see  yout  my  dear.     She  doesn't  want 
see  the  other  people." 

"Why  need  I  be  in  it  at  all?     Can't  you  introduce  her  to  Mi 
Magnus,  and  !et  them  settle  it  between  them?"     For  in  his  h 
tetter  Challis  had  enlarged  on  the  Aminta  Torrington  scheme,  ai 
his  wife  was  quite  au  fait  of  the  position  so  far, 

8  hummed   and  hawed,   and   flushed   slightly.    The   ret 
<-oluum  of  ash  from  his  cigar  seemed  to  absorb  him  for  a 
ment.     "I  don't  think  you  quite  see  all  the  ins  and  outs  of 
?it nation,  Polly  Anne.     Don't  you  understand  3  .    *    ." 
'iderstand  what'" 

u  Well — I'm  sure  Miss  Arkroyd  really  wishes  to  know  you. 
see,  Fve  talked  so  much  about  you."     This  was  not  really  a 
truth,  for  conversation  about  Marianne  had  always  been  at  Juc 
instigation.    "But   there   aro    other   considerations,    apart 
that.  .   ,   ." 

*  What  considerations  ? ** 

"  Well,  you  know,  we  do  live  in  a  world !    Don't  we  now,  Pc 
Anm 

"I  thought  it  was  something  of  that  sort.     Charlotte  Eldri< 
said  it  would  I 

"Wiiir    did    Charlotte   Eldridge   say!    I   wish   she'd   keep   hr 
'.   .    .   ." 

before  you  know  what  she  did  say. 

-  nt  all. 

should  I  get  angry?    Come,  old  girl,  ho  reasonable!    What  dii 
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•r.e    Eldridge    say?"    Nevertheless,    it    is    clear    that   Mr. 
\ii  m  keeping  his  temper — keeping  it  admirably,  perhaps,  but 
keeping  it!     His  wife's  answer  shows  painfully  how  well  she 
g  hers. 

Eldridge  said  I  should  be  wanted  the  moment  I  told 
Iwr  about  Aniinta  Torrington,  ,  ,  ,  Not— it's  no  use  pretending, 
s,  I'm  not  hurt  Why  should  I  be?  Only  I  don't 
*e*  why  there  need  be  a  make-believe  friendship  between  me  and 
-  <mng  lady — and  me  to  have  to  put  on  my  black  silk,  and  a 
new  Madeira  cake — and  to  give  Harmood  directions  to  say  not  at 
boner    Charlotte  Eldridge  and  I  have  talked  it  all  over.    . 

ve  talked  it  all  overl  w    Cballis  either  is,  or  pretends 
Inclined  to  laugh, 
*Yes,  we  have.     And  you  know  how  sensible  Charlotte  is  about 
things  of  this  sort,  .    .    .     No,  Titus,  you  can  try  to  make  what  I 
utooa,  and  I  dare  say  you'll  succeed,  but  you  know  what  a 
nd  Charlotte  has  been  to  me  from  the  beginning,  . 
Variaoiio  pulls  up  short  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  her  speech, 
wiih  a  suggestion  in  it  of  a  tear  corked  in  at  its  source.     8 he  gels 
■•»r|t  well  in.  end  ends  with:  *  I  won't  say  any  more  liberal 
-hall  arrange  it  just  as  you  like  your  own  way  " — but  this  with 
the   amenability   of   a   traction-engine   making   concession   to   its 
kaiufle, 

,  who  had  felt  it  rather  hard  that  a  tearfulness  derived 
a   of  Mrs,   Eld  ridge's   loyalty  in  past   years 
ifcou"  t  into  his  department,  became  awake  to  the  fact  that 

fcrisk  would  be  needed  to  prevent  that  cork  coming  out, 

now,  Polly  Anne  I"  said  he  with  jovial  i 
und  me  falling  out  about  a  Grosvenor  Square  young 
lie  g,  roundly.     "We  have  shot  up  in 

ti»e  world.     My  word!*'     He  got  his  arm  round  an  unrespon 
spite  of  a   collision   with   a   book.  wL 
k  the  edge  oH  his  caress.     Why  cannot  ladies  lmve  some 
sort  at  at  that  point,  in  case  ?     It  was  a 

iHght  hi'  itcheon,  however,  and,  indeed,  would  I 

counted  for  nothing  with  Cballis  had  not  Marianne  offered  him 
her  mole  to  kiss  instead  of  her  lips.  For  she  had  a  mole — a 
anull  one,  certainly — just  on  the  cheek-bone*  Now  a  liberal,  un- 
warmth  in  tliis  act  of  the  drama  would  have  been  in- 
tihwbli  .  It  would  have  helped  Challis  to  snap  his  fingers  at  what- 
nwr  i at  was  taunting  him  with  having  effected  for  politic 

parpnew**  a  half-di  rision  of  Judith  ns  a  Grosvenor  Squarian — and 
that,  too,  after  the  cordial  message  to  his  wife! 
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However,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  pretend— it  would  not  be  fail 
to  say  admit— that  they  were  quarrelling,  after  that.     In  fact. 

bo  established  an  assumption  that  their  old  confidence  \vt 
again  on  its  old  footing,  that  Challis  felt  it  would  be  ungeunroi 
to  Marianne  to  change  the  subject  for  safety's  sake*  Bts 
wanted  an  answer  to  a  flotation. 

"You  didn't  tell  me  what  it  was  Charlotte  did  say.  Poll 
Anne.  ...  I  dare  say  she  was  all  right,  you  know."  The  u* 
of  her  Christian  name  alone  was  a  concession — showed  good-wil 
Speech  is  full  of  such  niceties. 

Marianne  got  up  and  broke  a  coal  on  the  tire.  She  couh 
think  of  two  things  at  once,  naturally*  This  made  a  pause  befoi 
answering,  and  a  pretence  of  having  omitted  an  answer  becaui 
of  the  slightness  of  its  subject  was  plausible. 

wOh — Charlotte?    It  really  was  the  merest  talk  by  the  wj 
She  only  said  it  would  keep  people  from  talking  nonsense." 

uWhat  would?" 

u  If  the  Grosvenor  Square  young  lady  and  I  were  bosom  fiiemc 
She  was  joking,  you  know," 

"I   see   what  she  meant,"   said   Challis;    and   seemed    to, 
r-lyt     But  really  be  was  crossing  Mrs.  Eld  ridge  out  of  one 
two  passages  in  his  good  books  where  her  name  still  occurred.    Cc 
found  her!     Couldn't  she  leave  it  to  him  to  Instruct  Marianne 
■who  was  much  too  slow  to  find  out  anything  for  herself — on  thi 
point?    However,  it  was  best   to  confirm  her?  on  the  whole. 
continued:  "Of  course,  if  it  were  thought  that  you  and  she  we 
at  daggers  drawn,  spiteful  people  would  say  things,     They  alwa: 
do  if  they  get  a  chance.     But  what  I  look  at  is  that  she  is  A  mini 
Torrington,     If*  quite  miraculous.    You  never  saw  anything 
happy."    He  quite  forgot  that  lay-figure. 

Marianne  waived  discussion  of  the  dramatic  aspect  of  the  qa< 
She  knew   nothing  about  these  things — was   e 
But  she  seemed  to  register  concession  on  the  main  point.     SI 
ed  the  young  woman  must  come,  and  she  could  tell  Charlotl 
and  Maria  M  ace  ul  loch  and  Lewis  Smith  son  to  be  sure  not  to  c* 
that  day.  and  then  Harmood  could  say  "  not  at  home."     Bel 
make  it  Thursday,  and  get  it  over. 

"Didn't  Charlotte  say  anything  else?"    This  was  chiefly 
ciliation  on  Challis's  part.    He  did  not  wish  to  seem  in  a  huri 

get  away  from  Mrs.  Eldridge,  or  to  resent  her  discussion  of 
i&Lra. 

"  Oh — «b  of  course  1    You  mean  when  I  saw  her 

day?    Only  she  was  still  so  anxious  about  John." 
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"HeTl  be  all  right,  won't  he?  Did  you  say  peritonitis?  Are 
70a  sure!    Because  peritonitis  is  the  dooce's  own  delight." 

"The  doctor  says  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  slightest  uneasi- 
Whereupon  Challis  settled  in  his  own  mind  that  John 
would  be  spared  to  his  wife  and  relatives,  for  the 
present  at  any  rate.  Peritonitis  inside  a  week,  and  no  need 
for  uneasiness  at  the  end  of  itt  He  allowed  the  medical  report 
to  lapse,  and  referred  again  to  what  Charlotte  had  said.  It  cer- 
tainly seemed,  to  judge  by  Marianne's  reply,  "  I  thought  she  was 
quite  mistaken,  you  know,"  that  Charlotte  had  **  talked,  of  course," 
although  she  was  so  uneasy  about  John. 

*  What  about  ?  "  But  he  didn't  want  to  seem  to  catechize,  so  he 
discovered  that  his  cigar — which  he  was  quite  half  through — 
didn't  draw  well,  and  lit  another.  Then  he  was  able  to  say,  "  Let's 
Ke!— what  were  we  talking  about?  What  Charlotte  said."  He  re- 
turned his  place  beside  his  wife,  too  manifestly  to  receive  the  an- 
nrer  for  her  to  withhold  it. 

"It  was  only  general  conversation,  about  what  Miss  Arkroyd's 
family — with  all  their  ideas — would  think  of  her  going  on  the 
*age." 

"My  dear!  I  must  say  I  do  wish  you  hadn't  mentioned  Miss 
Aikroyd  to  her  at  all.  I  hope  you  made  her  understand  she  must 
ke  quiet  about  it  ?  " 

"Oh,  she  won't  mention  it — except  perhaps  to  John."  Challis 
looked  alarmed.  However,  John  couldn't  talk  much  at  present, 
wen  if  peritonitis  only  meant  obstruction.  "  Besides,  I  didn't 
Rally  tell  her  anything.  It  was  an  accident.  I  showed  her 
•omething  else  in  your  letter  a  week  ago,  and  by  the  merest  chance 
ihe  read  it  by  mistake.    It  wasn't  her  fault." 

"  Nor  yours.     I  see !    But  what  did  she  read  ? " 

"Only  where  you  said  you  would  have  to  talk  to  the  old  boy 
about  his  daughter's  stage-mania  .  .  .  nothing  that  could  pos- 
tibly  do  any  harm." 

Xow.  Challis's  conscience  had  been  uneasy  about  the  part  he  was 
going  to  play  in  helping  Judith  towards  a  secret  arrangement 
ihich  was  sure  to  outrage  the  feelings  of  her  family.  So,  when 
he  said  "  Oh ! "  to  this,  he  had  to  jump  abruptly  on  to  make  it 
aeem  a  casual,  ordinary  "  Oh !  "  He  succeeded  pretty  well.  "  What 
was  Charlotte's  idea  ? "  said  he. 

"The  same  idea,  of  course.  As  long  as  Sir  Thingummy  knew 
all  about  it,  no  one  could  possibly  blame  you" 

"I  don't  know  that  ifs  really  my  concern.  I  don't  know  that 
if  a  any  of  our  .  ...  .."    A  pause  here  is  due  to  his  duty  to  syn- 


tax. 
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ne  of 


...  "I  mean  to  say — that  it  is  the  business  of  any  one 
Miss  Arkroyd  is  no  chicken.  In  fact,  I'm  not  sure  that  her 
age  won't  stand  in  her  way — for  training,  I  mean.  However,  of 
course  I  shall  take  care  that  her  family  knows  all  about 
ChalhVs  voice  sounded  well  in  his  own  ears,  and  he  was  c 
vinced  that  no  fault  could  be  found  with  his  behaviour  so  far. 
to  anyone  saying1  he  should  not  have  made  the  promise  about  Mr. 
Magnus  of  the  Megatherium  while  he  was  a  trusted  guest  at  Ro] 
that  was  sheer  nonsense.  He  felt  quite  nettled  with  Marianne  foi 
saying,  "  Oh,  haven't  you  done  it?1'  But  he  wasn't  going  to  pi 
loug  discussion  about  it 

He  felt  nettled,  too,  with  himself  for  feeling,  when  Marianne 
left  him  to  read,  before  going  to  bed,  the  letters  that  had  come  for 
him — with  a  charge  to  liim  not  to  make  a  noise  when  he  came  up — 
nettled  for  feeling  that  he  had  got  through  the  evening  well*  which 
was  absurd ;  and  that  to  do  so  he  had  assumed  a  certain  roughness 
in  reference  to  Judith,  to  accentuate  his  equable  indifference  to 
her  personally,  which  was  absurder.  What  was  it  all  about  ? — was 
the  question  he  asked  himself.  And  then  another  that  arose  from 
it  naturally,  What  was  what  all  about*  The  distraction  afforded 
by  a  handful  of  miscellaneous  correspondence  gave  him  an  excuse 
for  ignoring  the  latter  question,  which,  indeed,  seemed  to  him  the 
more  unanswerable  of  the  two. 

One  thing,  however,  he  was  glad  of  having  achieved.  Marianne 
would  write  that  letter,  he  felt  sure.  Only  he  would  just  keep  his 
eye  on  her  to  see  that  she  did  it.  He  would  not  have  to  write  to 
Judith,  "  Please  don't  come  and  see  my  wife !  "  in  any  form,  trans- 
parent or  otherwise. 

For  anything  the  story  shows  at  this  point,  Alfred  Challis  and 
Marianne  might  have  tided  over  any  little  difficulties  arising  out 
of  the  visit  to  Royd,  if  they  had  only  been  judiciously  let  alone. 
It  was  those  blessed  Peacemakers! 


CHAPTER  XI 
i  HEBTHura   a  rotnra  titrk.   now  lizarann 

TVU)    MOTHER    QBOVIS    OF    THE    PLTtNO    DUTCHMAN.      OF    AN    AM- 
E,     AND     WILAT     WAS    Of    IT.      HOW     UZAUANN     "WEST     HOME 
WITHOUT   DADDV 


Lbasxss  Coitpl\m)  used  to  wonder  how  ever  Daddy  could  go 
rop  all  day.     It  was  noble  of  him  to  do  so  in 
—that  was  how  Lizarann  thought  of  it,     For  she 
: idinuations  embodied  in  song  by  u  the  hoys *  in  Tal- 
Stfeet  to  be  malicious  falsehoods,  and  ea  for  "  the  boy  "  whose 
I  fried  eels  and  winkles  next  door  to  the  shop  where  her 
purchased  his  shaving-soap,  she  only  hoped  that  a  good 
aunt  wished  to  give  to  the  whole  elanjamfray  of 
Ltiing  boys  generally — might  be  concentrated  on  the  un- 
person of  this  particular  boy.     She  had  improved  her  ac- 
ice  with  him,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  for  pre* 
and  self-conceit,  for  ill  manners  and  very  doubtful  good 
that  boy  was  without  a  parallel. 

f  this  acquaintance  it  had  never  occurred  to 
rraiin  to  ask  this  hoy^s  name,    And  but  yesterday  she  hud  com- 
itrd  the  tactical  error  of  surrendering'  her  own  christened  name 
u»pe  lor  peppermint  drops.     The  moment  of  the  pi 
ia  a  deadly  afternoon  in  January,  gettin*  on  for  four,  but 
.ill  have  to  light  the  gas  in  the  end,  and  may  jui 
cmcfe     The  place  is  the  one  spoken  of  in  an  earlier 
as  Vatted  Rum  Corner,  and  that  boy  is  a  sottfrr*  on  the 
ip*  of  four  *ot  chestnuts  off  of  If rs.  Groves's  bikin' 
a  'ape'ny,  and  to  be  allowed  to  warm  your  fingers  at  the  grite. 
bad  bad  to  make  room  for  other  customers, 
Litarann  came  up  cold,  and  envied  the  feast.    The  boy  was  a 
v,  or  seemed  so.     For  he  only  said,  u  These  four's 
lit  and  paid  for,  square.     Yon  git  some  for  yourself, 
cif  iiother  droves.     Two  for  a  farden's  #<ttif  figgOT,  Aloyzer." 
thi  i  ig-dance  on  the  hard- trodden  snow  of  the 

LTtJwn  full  of  chestnuts, 

Lixarami  felt  t:  «enes9  of  his  attitude.    Yesterday  he  had 

i-r  into  an  admission  that  her  name  was  Lizarann  h 

m 
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fering  peppermint  drops.  Nqw  he  had  nothing  to  gain  by  an 
offer  of  chestnuts,  and  kept  them  ail  himself  I  She  happened  to  be 
in  funds,  and  could  have  purchased  four  fop  a  Tape?ny,  and  in  that 
case  would  as  like  as  not  have  given  that  boy  one,  as  an  exemplar 
towards  generosity.  But  at  the  moment  a  higher  interest  claimed 
her  attention.  He  knew  her  name,  and  she  didn't  know  his.  An 
iniquity,  clearly !     How  could  she  remedy  it  $ 

Now  Lizarann  had  contrived,  ehildwise,  a  curious  idea  about 
her  name.  It  may  have  originated  in  a  chant  she  herself  had 
joined  in  frequently,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  music: 


Oh  fle— fie  for  dbame ! 
Everybody    knows    yonr 


name. 


ton 


But  it  certainly  had  acquired  its  full  force  from  an  express!* 
made  use  of  by  her  Aunt  Stingy;  who  had  spoken  of  a  young  per- 
son as  having  ■  lost  her  good  name*"  What  the  young  person  was 
called  by  her  friends,  afterwardsj  was  a  problem  Lizarann  had 
given  a  good  deal  of  thought  to.  And  she  was  now  unable  to  dis- 
sociate the  young  person's  position  altogether  from  her  own.  If 
her  name  had  not  been  lost  as  a  necessary  implement  of  social  in- 
tercourse with  the  world  at  large,  it  at  least  had  been  surrendered 
with  no  per  contra,  in  the  case  of  an  immoral  and  worthless  mem- 
ber of  it.  But  she  felt  that,  could  she  become  possessed  of  kis 
name,  as  a  set-off,  the  balance  of  righteousness  would  be  adjusted. 
And  she  was  much  more  anxious  about  this  than  about  the  chest- 
nuts. 

"  What's  your  nime  ?  "  said  she,  after  self -commune  which  sug- 
gested no  less  trenchant  way  of  approaching  the  subject. 

The  boy  paused  in  the  clog-dance,  "Moses,"  said  he.  And 
then  went  on  as  before. 

"  Nuffint  elst  no  more  than  Moses  ?  " 

"  That's  tellin's."  The  boy  said  this  absently,  and  did  some 
more  steps.  Then  he  simulated  a  graceful  subsidence  of  the  dance, 
ending  in  an  attitude  that  seemed  to  acknowledge  the  applause  of  a 
delighted  throng.  But  a  commercial  possibility  had  presented  it- 
self. "  What'll  you  stand,"  said  he,  "  for  to  be  told  my  name,  and 
no  lies?"  This  seemed  mercenary;  but  then,  had  not  Lizarann 
herself  surrendered  hers  for  a  deal  ?    Why  condemn  him  ? 

No ! — Lizarann  lived  in  a  glass  house,  and  wouldn't  throw  stones. 
But  she  would  make  conditions.  "Real  nime  all  froo,"  she  said. 
u  Moses  is  lyin'  stories ! "  For,  you  see,  this  was  a  crafty  boy,  and 
might  consider  the  concession  of  a  true  surname  alone  would  dis- 
charge his  obligations  under  the  contract. 
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"Then  on*j  Ifoses,"  said  lie;  and  began  an  encore — presumably, 

was  the  same  dance.     But  he  was  not  too  preoccupied  by  it 

to  take  off  the  shell  of  his  fourth  cheatnut,  and  when  he  had  done 

to  hts  smelt   it,  with  disappointment.    For  it  was  mouldy.     An 

ides  struck  him,  and  he  acted  on  it, 

**  Marry  me,  no !  n  hiiid  Mother  Groves  of  the  chestnuts  when 

?ted  by  him  to  'and  over  a  good  un,  fair  and  no  cheating. 

*  Tb'  lea  with  the  buyers,     Where  'ud  I  be,  in  half  the  time, 

at  that  rat 

I  sou  FIJ  Tave  the  law  of  yen    Just  see  if  I  don't"     He  danced 
again,  and  thi  da  dance  seemed  i  licence  En  bis 

But  presently  he  stopped,  and  offered  a  composition; 
here.  Missis  Groves/'  he  said.    **  I'll  'and  you  back 
ia,  onbit-into  and  closiii'  over  the  busted  shell,  acn 
cfesn  new  un,  and  Fil  take  another  highp'orth  off  you,  and  pay 
•quara.     If  that  ain't  fair,  nothin'  ain't  1     But  you  got  to   lock 
iiance  11  be  gone.*' 
Mother    Groves   rejected    the   chance,     "It    ain7t   consideration 
enough  to  go  again'  the  rules  on,  and  me  to  take  my  'and*  out  in 
6e  perishing  cold.    Make  it  a  penn'orth  and  pick  yourself,    all 
be  three  top." 
t  no  penny  I    Feel  in  my  porket  and  see.    It*a  open  to 
jit  t  There  hi  n't  no  horbs  tickle.     Here's  a  highp'ny  and 

a'  nut,  shell  and  all.     Mike  your  mind  up!T' 
■3.    Grovcs*s  mind   was  made  up,   apparently.     The  boy 
ttW  suggested  that  his  motives  had  been  the  prosperity  of  trade, 
awigbout;  he  was,  in  fact,  or  said  he  was,  full  up  till  dinner- 
So  he  must  have  been  dining  late,  recently. 
this  point  Lizarann  made  a  proposal.    She,  too,  had  a  half- 
r,  and  was  ready  to  pool  this  halfpenny  with  the  boy's,  and 
i  sole  enjoyment  of  the  extra  chestnut,  but  only  on 
coaditton.     He  must  tell  his  name,  and  no  lit 

it.  her  hands  out  in  the  perishing  cold — 
fathetic  old  hands,  a  young  girl's  once — and  mat]!'  two  even  groups 
d(  fci  Bach.    Then,  leave  being  giv*,  the  boy  chose  the  com- 

mit; only  he  took  his  time  like  a  young  'Eathen  as  he 
▼ml    Then   Mrs,   Groves,  as   assessor   and  umpire,  required   his 
as  a  preliminary  to  final  liquidation. 
"Orki  'v.     Frederick  'Orkina.     Could  have  told  yor 

T-i  any  day  of  thi  'And  overt"     And  thereon 

ii  had  four  bloomin*  nuts,  so  'at  you  couldn't 
m, 
ip  mine  for  my  daddy,  and  keep  'em  *ot  too/*  said 
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Lizarann.     She  placed  I  bora  nearest  her  heart*  and  felt  that  it 
good  to  do  so.    They  was  a'most  too  'ofe,  in  the  manner  of  speak- 
ing; but  then  a  small  undergarment  protected  her,  when  discreet] 
seroozled  up  fluffy. 

"  You  best  'ide  'em  well  up,"  said  Frederick  Hawkins, 
a  coarper  eomin'  along.    Don't  you  let  'em  make  no  show,  or 
get  his  'and  on  'era." 

But  he  only  said  this  to  perplex  and  annoy,  and  create  unn< 
sary  panic;  and  Lizarann  knew  that,  every  bit  as  well  as 
So  she  merely  said:  "Jimmy  'Acker  can  foight  you"  and  ei 
the  warmth  fearlessly.       Her  daddy's  stick  was  not  audible  yet> 
ing  along  by  the  wall    He  was  late  to-day.    Lizarann's  01 
were  to  wait  at  the  corner  till  she  heard  it,  and  then  call  "  Pilol 
that  he  might  know  she  was  waiting  for  him,  and  be  happy. 
le  always  had  pangs  of  doubt  that  he  might  not  meet  her  this  tii 
Think  of  that  little  thing— for  he  knew  how  email  she  was  still, 
the  feel,  though  there  was  no  one  to  tell  him  what  she  was  like 
look  at — think  of  her  coming  along  that  crowded  street  alone, 
meet  her  daddy  I    She  for  her  part  had  no  misgivings  about 
coming.     "  Never  you  fear  for  me,  lassie,"  he  had  said.    And 
knew.  Law  bless  you ! 

11  I'll  Jimmy  'Acker  *im!  "  laid  Frederick  Hawkins  boastfully.  li 
could  'tend  on  two  like  'im  at  wunst  How  old  do  you  make  him  ? 
Which  showed  the  vaingloriousnesa  of  his  character,  for  clearly 
knew  nothing  about  Jimmy  Hacker. 

Lizarann  couldn't  commit  herself  to  the  age  of  the  latter.    Bi 
she  could  to  his  bulk  and  prowess.    "He's  thicker  than  you," 
said,   and  added,  with  recollection  of   a   combatant  defeated 
J  Irarriy  Hacker :  "  He  can  foight  a  boy  twelve  next  birthday." 

"Then  he  ain't  any  so  much  to  count  on,     I  don't  go  by 
j-hts  is  what  I  go  by.    Any  number  o'  stun  I  can  foight, 
to  eight  stun  seven.    You  tell  'im  to  keep  indoors,  or  I'll  fetch 
aomethin*  for  to  rek'lect  me  by.     You  seet  " 

But  Mother  Groves  interposed  to  rebuke  and  check  this  inflate 
and  defiant  spirit*     "Don't  you  pay  no  attention  to  that  boy, 
dear,"  said  she  to  Lizarann.    "He's  that  full  of  lip  there's 
T  no  reliance  on  a  word  he  says.     If  I  was  his  mother  I  ahoi 
know  just  where  he  wanted  a  good  canin'.    Ah! — and  he'd  get 
too,  night  or  raornin*.     A  young  cock-sparrer  /  call  him,  and  if 

come  by  a  bad  end  it'll  be  a  moral.    Ah  t — wait  till  I  find  01 
where  your  mother  lives,  an  Mrs.  Groves  worked  rising 

dignntion  into  her  speech,  after  the  manner  of  her  class.     I 
the  Choctaw  or  Cherokee  stimulates  himself  to  battle-point.     Bi 
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Hawkins  remained  unmoved.     He  knew  the  old  woman 
holt  upon  him.    He  became  most  offensive,  assum- 
drone  with  an  approach  to  a  chant. 

iter.  She  keeps  a  fish-shop,  And  I  ain't 
tner,  for  to  tell  you  where."  He  threw  a  reminiscence 
I  dance  into  this. 
Now  Lizarann  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  fish -shop  w&a  nt 
to  where  her  daddy  bought  his  shaving-soap.  But  she  wasn' 
to  telL  No  nice  little  boy  or  girl  ever  tells.  The  par- 
kept  back  on  principle  may  relate  to  young  cock-sparrows 
whom  no  reliance  can  be  placed,  or  to  mere  heathens — as  in  the 
present  instance— but  as  for  acquaint  in'  their  parents,  guardians, 
or  other  responsible  grown-up  persons,  what  they  done,  or  any- 
thing likely  to  lead  to  conviction — who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing ! 
i  the  London  servant  class  retains  this  one  trace  of  an 
hnrxwrable  usage.     It  won't  tell. 

Mother  Groves  merely  referred  to  the  ease  of  discovering  fish- 
iaupa;  especially  when  localized,  as  this  one  practically  was,  by 
the  constant  presence  round  her  corner  of  a  heathen  residing  1 1 

len  gave  all  her  attention  to  the  conservation  of  vital  heat; 
needed,  for  her  poor  old  clothes  were  thin  on  her  poor 
body.     It  wasn't  'ardly  a  regular  bad  day,  not  to  call  it  so,  but 
a  frost  that  was  going  to  give  a  lift  to  the  plunibin'  trade, 
rod  do  a  rare  lot  of  good  that  way*    For  the  only  good  that  can 

now  to  this  world  is  evidently  through  the  deatructic] 
ranething  it  has  worked  at  the  making  of  in  years  psst,  in  order 
people  who  have  little  may  have  to  pay  people  who  have  less 
a  bit  of  repairs  to  it,  so  that  it  won't  want  no  lookin'  to 
iin,  not  yet.  awhile. 
Can  we  wonder  ? — we  who  have  read,  for  instance,  of  the  revived 
prosperity  of  ship-building,  shown  by  the  putting  down  on  the 
itorks  of  several  new  .  „  „  destroyers?  But  never  mind  thiol — 
D*rd  d  get  back  to  the  story  and  the  degrees  of  frost  at 

urn  Corner. 
It  wasn't  so  bad  then,  not  when  once  you  was  out  in  it;  it  had 
a  tidy  sight  worse  two  days  ago,  afore  it  froze  so  hard  under- 
why — the  busses  couldn't  keep  poin\  and  a  Wse  fell  dowi 
r*  ■   got   him  on   his   feetf      And  as  for  cabs,  they 

tde  of  the  yard,  because  where  was  the  use? 
stiddy  yourself  on  your  feet,  not  unless  there  was 
'1  with  boiling  water, 
.izarann  ban  it  bravely,  in  spite  of  chilblains  and  a  blue  com- 
'ierick  Hawkins  was  blue;  but  either  his  heathenism 
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lea* 
bey 


or  some  other  attribute  enabled  him  to  bear  the  cold  defiantly. 
"It  ain't  freczin'  here/*  *aid  be,  denying  the  obvious.     u  Hioiy 
cold  it  was  Eart'sey  Park  Sunday*     The  nice  makes  it  cold 
of  the  akatinV*    And  Lizarann  accepted  tins  view  of  cause  an 
effect    She  might  have  disputed  it  had  she  not  been  beginning 
feel  uneasy  about  her  daddy. 

"  Why,  child,  don't  ye  go  along  to'axds  meetin'  him  I  He'll 
coming  I  lay.**  Thus  Mother  Groves.  And  the  boy  added:  "  Why 
don't  yer  'ock  it  along  down  to  the  Rilewye,  to  see  for  yourself? 
You  'oak  it!  *0ok  it  orf!  I'm  tellin'  of  yer,"  But  Lizarann 
only  stood  on  her  two  feet  alternately,  and  hugged  the  dying  heat 
of  the  chestnuts.     They  wouldn't  be  no  good  for  daddy.     Alas! 

u  I  was  tolded  not  to  do  it,"  said  she,    M  Yuss!  " 

Mrs.  Grovea  approved.    "  Quite  right,  my  dear,  not  to  diso 
your  parents.     But  your  daddy  he'll  come,  you'll  see." 

But  Frederick  Hawkins  had  another  code  of  morals,    "  Fd  dis- 
obey my  parents  if  I  had  any  to  speak  on.     If  I'd  a  dozen  on  'em. 
I'd  disobey  the  bilinV    Mrs,  Groves  pointed  out  that  by  di 
thia  Frederick  would  be  brought  into  collision  with  his  Creator,  an 
dwelt  on  the  impolicy  of  such  an  action.    But  he  continued  o 
durate. 

"Fd  disobey  the  kit  on  'em.  You'd  see,  if  you  kep*  your 
open."  Then,  addressing  Lizarann,  be  added:  "You  give  me 
chestnut,  and  I'll  disobey  your  parents  for  yer.  You  jist  try !  See 
if  I  don't ! n  Then,  when  Lizarann  timidly  produced  the  chestnut, 
in  great  doubt  of  whether  her  action  was  justifiable,  he  added: 

See  if  I  ain't  back  again  afore  yer  know  where  y*  are,"  and* 
ifter  a  alight  preliminary  quick-step  or  double-shuffle,  fled  away 
into  the  growing  dusk, 

*  You  keep  your  sperrits  up,  child,"  said  Mother  Groves.  And. 
as  is  usual  when  one  heart  that  one's  spirits  want  keeping  up, 
Lizarann's  went  down*     But  she  felt  the  old  lady's  goodwill,  and 

I  and  stood  close  up  to  hcrt  taking  care  to  choose  the  side  away 
from  the  roasting-box,  lest  she  should  seem  simply  seeking  warmth* 
However,  she  was  soon  invited  round  to  the  other  side.  The 
warmth  made  her  communicative. 

"My  daddy  he's  been  to  sea,"  she  said,  "Only  in  real  ships, 
and  come  home  again.  The  Flying  Dutchman  she  never  come 
honw -■."  Thie  did  not  explain  itself  to  Mrs.  Grovea.  She  drew  a 
false  inference, 

*  She  went  to  the  bottom,  I  lay.  And  all  aboard  of  her  belike. 
Lord  be  good  to  us I  ** 

Lizarann  shook  her  head    "Not  the  Dutchman.    She's  afloat, 
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spar  on  her," — she  religiously  gave  Jim'a  exact  words,  with 
saying  a  lesson— "  and  to  atop  afloat  till  the  Lord  comes 
rs  from  repentance."     She  got  a  littk  confused  b 
it  i:  wunded  good,  and  her  hearer  was  impressed. 

rk  at  that  I"  said  aha  "  Pd  'a  said  you  was  a 
God-feerin'  child.  And  you  may  never  need  doubt  but  it's  all  true, 
mf  dear!"  Mrs.  Groves,  perhaps,  was  prepared  to  ascribe  truth 
to  any  narrative  that  had  a  religious  phrase  or  two  in  it;  still,  she 
va*  probably  impressed  with  the  little  persons  manner,  for  she 
rod  to  Frederick  Hawkins,  in  contrast.  "Now,  that  young 
Turk.  :md  won't  come  to  no  good  end,  I  lay." 

Bnt  Lizarann  didn't  want  the  conversation  coaxed  away  from 
the  Flying  Dutchman,    "Daddy  seen  her,  himself,"  she  said  fer- 
res uining  the  lesson-manner;  "Every  stitch  oJ 
nil  on  hi  quarter  gale  freshen  in*  from  the  south. 

And  the  look-out  forward,  he  seen  her  too.  And  Job  Collins,  he 
teen  her.  And  Marmaduke  Flyn,  he  seen  her.  And  Peter  Cort- 
right,  he  seen  her."  All  these  were  essential  items  of  the  often* 
told  tale. 

Mother  Groves^  hearing  was  none  of  the  beet;  so  when  she  con- 
demned the  time-honoured  legend  as  outlandish  and  French,  it 
he  she  had  really  supposed  that  some  of  the  expressions  were  in  a 
jto  tongue,  any  variety  of  which  she  would  naturally  cons 
h,  failing  instruction  to  the  contrary.    But  Lizarann's  refer- 
ee Lord,  to  sinners,  and  to  repentance,  was  strong  enough 
ill  itself  to  keep  suspicions  of  Voltaire  and  Tom  Paine  in  abeyance. 
ves  therefore   allowed   the  story   to   continue,    and   felt 
fortified  against  the  heresies  abounding  on  the  Continent  by  the 
approved  religious  bias  of  the  narrator, 

bt  and  Marmaduke  Flyn  they  was  both  on  the 
mainynrd  rcefin*.  alongside  o*  my  daddy,  and  Job  Collins  he  was 
aft  i  Then   Peter  Cortright  he  singB  out  to  my 

daddy  to  '  >1  my  duddy  he  looked  and  seen  her,  carry  in*  all 

sail  wind.     And  then,  no  more  time  than  what  you  says 

ludv  1  Bgone  nway.  out  o5  sight."     A  pause  came  1 

Then  followed,  for  reinforcement  of 

:  "  But  Job  Collins,  lie  seen  her,  too,  plain!  " 

Mr  aid,  "lily  sake-,   now!— to  think  of  that." 

-    a   courtesy   to   the  narrator.     She  would  no  doubt 

have  her  meaning:  better  if  thawed  indoors  before  a  nice 

nrr:  lie  certainly  could  not,  nr  did  not,  admit  to  her  mind 

a  eronp«fi*on  that  surely  hung  on  the  outskirts  of  the  tale — a 

en  that  moment  on   the  great  sea,  and  now!    To 
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tlii  11k  of  it  all!     Of  the  three  reefers  out  on  the  yard,  struggling 
with  the  mighty  wind;  of  the  rising  seas  whose  crested  foam  i1 
blew  to  spray;  of  its  voice  as  it  whistled  through  the  (Irene he 
cordage,  and  made  a  whisper  of  the  sailor's  shout  to  his  mate,  thel 
spoke  of  the.  ship  he  Raw  out  yonder — the  ship  that,  wkati 
really  was,  was  to  become  the  Flying  Dutchman  in  the  memori< 
of  all  the  three  I     And  then  to  think  of  what  that  child — that  al- 
most baby  girl — told  about  her  as  she  nestled,  welcome  enough.  t< 
the  side  of  the  old  soul  that  had  spent  her  last  decade  selling,  in 
London  Streets,  the  chestnuts  that  had  ripened  in  the  sou! 
sun,  above  the  slopes  the  vines  grew  on.    To  think  of  the  sordh 
and  darkened  lives,  closed  round  in  the  intolerable  hive  of  thi-ii 
own  contriving,  so  stunted  and  suborned  to  a  spurious  contentment 
as  never  to  long  for  an  escape;  so  strange  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  u  rejoicing  "  as  to  find  a  version  of  it  in  the  fllth-hou> 
the  corner;  whose  awing-door,  to  say  the  truth,  the  little  man 
looks  rather  enviously  at  as  it  opens  and  closes,  letting  out 
vapid  bawlings  from  the  human  fools  within  into  the  silence  of 
street^  and  suggesting  jolly  bad  ale  and  new  to  the  cold  and 
passer-by!    To  think  of  the  millions  near  at  hand,  all  bub 
ncath  the  great  black  pall  that  has  for  weeks  past  shrouded  theii 
visible  world,  but  has  left,  them  unchoked  as  yet  and  confident,  am 
even  a  little  boastful— Heaven  knows  why!— of  some  Strang 
definite  advantages  carbon  and  sulphur  confer  on  those  who 
breathe  them  and  live. 

No  two  items  of  the  parallels  could  be  more  unlike,  surely,  than 
the  reefers  out  on  the  yard  In  the  great  sea  wind,  and  such  chance 
wayfarers  as  are  to  be  seen  now — few  enough,  for  all  who  can 
keep  indoors  prefer  to  do  so — making  the  best  of  their  slippery 
home,  let  us  hope,  to  the  native  Joint  and  vegetables  and  ri< 
pudding.  Certainly — so  one  would  have  said — none  more  unlik< 
than  those  of  this  approaching  crowd,  close  on  the  heels  of 
policemen  in  charge  of  a  wheeled  ambulance,  hand-driven,  work- 
ing slowly  along  the  least  slippery  part  of  the  road.  And  most 
unlike  of  all,  surely,  the  human  burden,  sot  or  reprobate  perhaps, 
the  closed  curtain  of  the  ambulance  hides  from  us.  But  he 
would  have  been  wrong  who  said  so.  For  it  was  Jim  himself  that 
was  inside  that  ambulance,  and  he  ought  by  rights  to  have  come 
road  on  his  feet 

"  Ynii   lie   gt£H   my  pood   feller.     The  doctor  hell  see  to  you." 
The  policeman  who  says  this  to  the  interior  of  the  ambubi 

to  whom  anv   form   of   poll-parrotting — tha 
human  speech — is  distasteful*    He  slaps  his  gloves  for  warmth* 
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ht  walks  beside  the  ambulance,     lit*  is  b  reserve  man,  who  has  Game 
Bu1  a  moment  after  he  listens  again;  there 
rions,  after  all,  to  a  rule  of  universal  glum  silence  1 
nbulance  cose  saying? 

,  master.    It's  for  my  little  las-  <<meg 

h  me  home  to  the  Green  Man  .   *   .  house  at  the  corner 

i*h  to  us  now,  as  I  take  it.  .    .    /'     Jim'h  roitt  ia  bad, 

itxi  be  is  speaking  against  pain,  gallantly.     A  subordinate  cott- 

rtable  says,  **  That's  so,  too!  n  and  this  confirmation  reinforces  Jim, 

«oea  on,  recognizing  the  voice:  "Your  mate,  he  knows  her, 

i    tell   her*    master.    I'll    trust   yo   for   a   good    man   .    ,   . 

•  only  a  little  bit  of  harm  done  .    .    .  say  I've  bad  worse 

happen  m  me  afore.  .   .   ."     But  Jim  is  at  the  end  of  his 

crtber.     His  voice  goes  faint.     His  instruction  was  clear,  though. 

*See  for  the  child,  <  aya  the  first  office*.    "And  tell  Vm 

it  the  baT  out  a  small  brandy.''     Clancy  goes  on  ahead.     He 

fa  a  ptrreoti  incapable  of  feeling  surprise,  so   when  he  meets  a 

poti>  Qg  with  a  glass  of  brandy,  he  makes  no  useless 

■■rely  points  backward  towards  the  approaching 

?boy  carries  the  brandy  on,  and  the  officer  gets  it  down 
Itm'a  throat  somehow.    "  Very  smart  of  you,  Thomas,*  says  het  in- 
ng   a   name    for   the   potboy,    a   complete   stranger   to   him* 
hand !  '' 
ls  disclaims  any  credit  for  himself.     His  action  was, 
ictions  transmitted  to  him  by  a  young  cus- 
tomer.    1  "He  cuts  in  and  he  saw  lecce 
acrid                          Pickford'fl  wag^.               over  ■  bl  -ays. 
rilong  out  with  a  nip  o*  brandy  for  a  stimilant,  he  says. 
«  what  the  orficer  aaya^  he  Mtya.     Ami  ofi  he  goesi"     As  the 
brandy  is  consumed,  it  clearly  will  be  a  good  contribution  to  I 

D  say  nothing  about  it.    Moreover,  the  potboy,  miscalled 
nor,  at  the  Man,  is  not  a  bloos 
Krew;  and  that  the  brandy  ain't  worth  ^olng  to  law  about*     Tin- 
Office?  euggests,  however,  that  a  second  nip  would  not  be 
eanie  to  himself,  and  would  bring  the  total  up  to  the  point  of  being 
to  the  Force. 
Th  fie  for  all  this,  as  a  case  of  this  sort  must  be  enr- 

i  tit'  fact  that  the  slippery  road  ma] 
by  the  time  the  ambulance  reaches  the  corner 
ally,  mindful  to  the  last  of  her  pr< 

lb  wrote  up  "  Old  Vatted  Bum,"  her 
cadency  to  break  into  panic-stricken  sobs,  on  hearing  \\\ft\  tag 
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daddy  has  had  an  accident,  is  already  well  under  control;  the 
policcniai :  ,  whom  she  knows  by  sight,  and  ha*  67611  spokeQ 

with,  and  who  therefore  is  trustworthy,  having  told  her  that  ber 
daddy  will  soon  come  round,  and  never  be  a  penny  tbe  worse. 

tag  to  be  u  good  little  girl,  ain't  you,  and  not 
make  a  shine  I  w  Thus  the  policeman,  on  vernacular  lines,  sup- 
d  to  be  soothing  to  the  excitable.  And  Mother  Groves,  partly 
in  deference  to  a  uniform,  adds:  u  You  do  like  the  gentleman  tells 
you,  niy  dear,  and  go  along  where  he  says!"  This  suggests  to 
Clancy,  who  had  at  first  intended  to  limit  himself  to  negative  in- 
junctions* to  say:  "Yes,  you  run  along  home,  little  miss,  and  tell 
'em  your  daddy's  being  took  proper  care  of/' 

But  the  terrified  scrap,  blue  with  the  cold,  half-choked  with  the 
hysterical  gasps  she  is  fighting  against  bo  bravely,  as  bidden,  sees 
I  deadlier  possibility  still  before  her  in  her  arrival  at  home  with* 
out  her  daddy.  It  was  the  dread  of  having  to  tell,  more  than  the 
fear  of  being  accounted  the  responsible  culprit,  that  kept  her  glued 
to  the  spot.  She  was  docility  itself  towards  constituted  authorities 
of  all  sorts,  but  now  her  feet  simply  would  not  move.  Oh,  what  a 
huge  relief  it  was  when  the  other  policeman,  him  along  of  the 
hospitabbarrer,  said:  u  Ketch  that  kid,  some  of  you,  and  bring  her 
along  this  way !  Can't  wait  here  all  day  1 "  He  slammed  his  hands 
one  across  the  other  very  hard,  not  only  to  procure  circulation,  but 
to  express  promptitude. 

The  kid  didn't  want  any  bringing.  She  was  across  the  road  and 
beside  the  ambulance  before  the  instruction  to  catch  her  could  lie 
obeyed.  "You'll  do  your  daddy  more  harm  than  good,  that  way! tf 
Bald  the  hand-slapper,  stopping  short  Lizaxazin'a  first  instinct,  to 
scramble  up  the  hospitnl-barrer — to  gi -t  at  her  daddy  on  any  fci 
— had  to  be  combated  on  his  behalf.  a  Peck  the  child  up,  and  'old 
t  the  edge,"  suggests  the  potbny  from  u  The  Man,"  The 
constable  remarks,  "Some  o'  the  public  '11  l>c  feeling  dry  by  now, 
and  nobody  to  serve  'em  I  You  best  carry  that  empty  glass  back, 
Thomas."  But  he  accepts  Thomas's  suggestion,  and  Lizaxann  is 
grateful  to  the  strong  hands  that  pick  her  up  to  kisH  her  daddy's 
face.  Was  it  really  his? — she  thinks  to  herself, 
down  again  out  of  her  father*  sight,  below  the  couch-rim  of  the 
ambulance.     She  can't  speak;  he  can. 

w  Ye  never  cried  '  Pi-/f>//  little  Iaaa*"  Uow  hard  he  tried  to  make 
his  voice  cheerful,  and  how  well  b  eded«  tool — mere  mass 

of  breathless  pain  that  he  was.     The  least  word  a  man  can  6] 
over  whom  a  waggon  has  p  Qg  both  leg%  will  show  the 

constitution  of  a  giant  behind  it,  even  if  it  is  followed  perforce  by 
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i  groan;  and  Tim  suppressed  even  that.  Were  not  those  his  little 
ktffe  lips  that  had  just  touched  his  check?  She,  poor  child,  could 
only  say  a  Daddy!  n  or  mix  it  with  a  sob.  Which  of  ifaua  two  Mm 
Wfd,  who  can  say?  But  just  at  that  moment  the  nip  of  brandy 
tagaa  to  tell,  and  Jim  was  able  to  make  a  great  effort  K  Never  you 
/'  he  said,  "  The  ship's  doctor,  hell  moke  a  square 
my  leg.     Y  way  home  and  say  I'm  took  proper 

of*    What  Lizurnnn's  daddy  said  was  to  be  done  was  the  thong  to 
do,  past  d  id  nothing  else  could  be  right     Lizarann  started 

.me. 
he  knew  what  he  waa  and  where  be  was  well  enou 

he  couldn't  hnd  his  words  right.  So  he  talked  of  the  ship's 
doctor,  knowing  all  the  while  that  the  surgeon  of  the  Z  division 
iris  going  to  attend  to  his  leg.    As  to  the  extent  of  bis  hurt  tad 

I  came  about,  be  knew  almost  as  little  aft  the  story  does,  so  far. 

AD  be  was  sure  of  was  that  he  lost  his  bearings  aft«  his 

us  board  at  the  barber's  shop,  was  shouted  at  to  stand  clear, 

l  stand  clear,  and  was  overwhelmed  by  what  he  should  have 
flood  clear  oft  and  knocked  silly.  Beyond  that,  the  lit  He  that  had 
Racked  him,  since  he  recovered  consciousness,  related  so  nine: 
the  prophetic  certainty  of  its  speakers  that  what  had  happ* 
had  been  sure  to  happen,  and  they  could  have  foreseen  it  any  day, 
that  it  made  bim  little  the  wiser.  And  what  the  erash  had  left  of 
lii»  faculties  was  too  actively  employed  about  bis  child  to  feel 
curious  about  the  details  of  the  accident* 


Lizarann *s  first  information  shout  it,  as  she  completed  the  legend 

tf  tli  g  Dutchman  to  Mother  Groves,  was  from  the  boy 

Hawkins,,  who  came  running  to  report  the  di  flat  as  she  was 

Banding-   crnsa-exa  mi  nation   °n   ber  first   deposition.     Instead    of 

htf  bo  just  in  at  one  dooT  of  the  ale  'us,  and  out  at  the 

other,  lik^  you  might  have  said,  only  half  a  minute  between  !    Hi* 

thro  r — this  was  Mrs.  Groves's  experience — and 

queer  zarann  to  ask,  "  Ain't  my  daddy  thai 

b  alarm.     To  which  his  reply  was  alarming  and  ambiguoiw:  ^Oh 

ah5—  re  all  right  enough — wot  there  is  of  him."    Ho  did 

Improve  thia  by  beginning,  in  a  throat-clearing*,  gasping  way, 

a    boy    whose    speech    has    lost    its    orientation*    *■  I    say. 

Miss  Whereat   Lizarann,  in   crowing  terror,  broke  into 

hysterica!  sobs,  and  would  have  started  in  her  despair  along  the 

ddeu  way,  if  the  sad  procession  with  the  ambulance  had  not 

arrow.     She  could  hear  the  hoy, 
lltrad  by  the  appearance  of  direct  evidence  of  what  had 
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happened,  saying  that  there  was  nothing  to  make  a  hollerin*  abou 
it  was  only  a  haccident,  and  wot  could  you  expect,  a  day  lil 
this!    His  anxiety  to  minimize  the  evil  did  credit  to  a  human  hi 
that  seemed,  in  spite  of  appearances  to  the  contrary,  to  underlie  hi 
Asiatic    nature.     He    was    even    attempting-    further    ex' 
towards  fortitude  when  the  policeman  came  up,  and  he  vanish* 

In  a  very  few  minutes  all  were  gone  but  Mother  Groves  and 
chestnut  stove,  in  the  yellow  gloom  of  the  growing  fog,  wait! 
for  the  grandson  of  the  former  to  come  and  see  to  the  gettin'  of  '« 
both  home.    As  the  old  woman  looked  back  oa  the  event,  it  pi 
sen  ted  itself  to  her  as  an  accident,  and  the  accident  had  been  t 
to  the  Hospital.    That  was  all.    On'y,  that  poor  little  thing!     Bu 
Mrs.  Groves  soon  forgot  her,  and  was  back  on  a  great  problem  o 
her  life — would  the  stove  last  out  her  time,  with  a  hit  of  patching 
now  and  again  ¥    It  had  been  that  patched  already,  and  was  near 
falling  to  pieces.     And  when  her  grandson  come,  late,  she'd  a'mos 
forgotten  the  accident.     There  now,  she  declared  if  she  hadn't! 

Lizarann  pattered  on  as  hard  as  she  could  go,  so  many  steps  to 
Bob,  until  she  got  to  Hartley  Street,  and  then  she  heard,  behind 
the  boy  Frederick  Hawkins,  out  of  breath.    "  You  ain't  any  ea 
for  to  watercart,  young  un"  said  he.     His  manner  was  sup 
and  offensive,  hut  Lizarann  felt  that  benevolent  intention 
bined  in  it  with  masculine  dignity.     Still,  protest  was  called  for 

"  I  hin't  a-cryin'  I  "  she  said.    "  On'y  my  d-daddy— he*> 
to  the  Hospital  I "    It  was  too  dreadful,  put  into  words,  and  Lixar 
ann  broke  down  over  it. 

"  Who  do  yer  call  the  worse  by  that?     He  ain't,  not  he! " 
boy  means  well.    His  better  nature  is  roused,  but  he  has  no 
of  Bpeech  that  is  not  truculent  or  threatening.    He  softens  a  1 
hough,  as  he  becomes  communicative:  u  Why,  I  had  two  unc 
and  a  aunt,  flat  they  was,  under  a  street-roller!     And  they  j 
off  with  Jem   to   the  Horepital,   and,  my  eyes  and   witals!— 
should  »p  seen  'em  no  better  than  a  fortnit  after!    Singin*  they 
!  • 

Lizarann  disbelieved  this  story,  but  not  because  of  the  main  i 
cident.     It   was   the   singing   that   stuck   in    the   gizzard    of  he 
credulity.     Uncles  and  aunts  never  sang.     They  might  be  rais 
from  the  dead;  may  not  Lazarus  have  had  a  niece?    But  singin 
— no!     She  merely  summarized  her  views,  not  arguing*  the  point 
K  They  never  sang  nuffint." 

A   proud  spirit   brooks  no   contradiction.     w  Ain't   I   tellin*  of 
Mid  the  Turk  indignantly.     He  adduced  corroborative  e 
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"Why! — warn't  a  boyMnakes-bis*livin'~by-dLiiIy-joumals-I- 
f  a  flier's  corpse  h'isted  up  out  of  a  shore  and  took  to  the 
.  ^tone-dead with  the  un'olesoine  atmosphere  and  fetched  to  ? 
And  ditted  off  of  nourishing  food  the  same  evening,  and  rezoomed 
wurk  on  the  Monday?"  Meeting  no  expression  of  doubt  of  this 
case,  he  add  need  another,  more  calmly.  "Likewise  Tom  Scott*  as 
'tif  killed  Parker  for  five  pounds  a  side,  he  picked  up  six  of  his 
teeth  bed   knocked  out,   ho  did;   and  he  run  after  him  to  the 

hv  did;  and  they  stuck  fem  in  again  for  Mr,  Par 
they  did.  as  good  as  new,    They  can  do  most  anythin'S'    So  it  ap- 

iL  And  the  cases  gained  greatly  in  credibility  by  the  Turk's 
obriottsly  true  recitation  of  inaturer  ideas  than  his  own  in  the  lan- 
guage of  seniors.  It  was  like  Liza  rutins  own  tale  of  the  Flying 
Dutchman ;  and  she  felt  it  so,  and  found  solace  accordingly.  She 
hoped  the  Turk  would  go  all  the  way  with  her,  to  give  moral  sup- 
port, and  repeat  his  experience.     You  see,  this  Turk  was,  to  her 

a,  big:,  authoritative,  and  mature.  He  did  not  present  himself 
to  her  as  an  tmpident  young  sprat,  in  want  of  local  smacking. 
Which  no  doubt  would  have  been  Mrs.  Step  toe's  view  of  him  had  ho 
eome  all  the  way.    But  he  forsook  Lizarann  at  the  top  of  Tallack 

\  leaving  her  grateful  to  him,  all  the  more  for  bis  narration 
of  bow  be  heard  the  blooiniuir  copper  say  a  nip  o'  brandy  wouldn't 
ha  amiss  as  a  stimilant,  and  he  told  'em  at  the  Green  Man.  He 
added  that  he  expected  to  be  proarsecuted  for  telling  of  'em — re- 
calling a  little  the  saying  of  the  third  Napoleon,  that  the  Human 
Race  always  crucifies  its.  Messiahs. 
So  there  stands  Lizarann  trembling  on  the  doorstep,  after  jump- 

<p  to  the  knocker  to  strike  it  back  and  leave  it  to  exeenl 
itngh-  knock   by  itself,  and  watching  the  great  white  flakes  o£ 
snow  that  are  beginning  to  fall  at  their  leisure— no  hurry— plenty 

i  tie  yet  for  three  inches  deep  of  them  and  their  mates  before 
milk  comes  in  the  morning ! 


CHAPTER  XII 


HOW  UNCLE  BOB  HAD  THE  HORRORS.      HOW  LIZARAXN   ATE  COLD  CHES1 
NLrTS  IN  HEM.      DELIRIUM   TREMENS.       HOW  JIM  COULD  SEE  AT  NIC 
AND  WAS   UNDER  THE  BED.      POLICE! 


"' 


Lizarann  could  not  shut  her  eyes  to  the  difference  between  Aunt 
Stingy,  as  she  anticipated  her  on  the  doorstep,  and  the  Police 
Force,  according  to  her  last  impression  of  it.  Her  aunt's  was  not 
a  bosom  she  could  fly  to  for  solace  in  her  trouble — well!  no  more 
was  that  of  the  Force,  if  you  insist  on  literalness  up  to  the  hilt ; 
but  metaphorically  she  would  far  sooner  have  had  recourse  to  the 
latter  than  the  former.  She  did  not,  however,  expect  penalti 
this  time  if  she  could  get  in  her  explanation;  but  she  had  doub 
whether  the  shortness  of  her  aunt's  temper  would  allow  of  its  d 
vrlopment  at  sufficient  length  to  be  understood. 

She  tried  to  think  of  some  quick  thing:  to  say  that  would  at  on 
reveal  her  daddy's  mishap  and  the  cause  of  her  return  witho 
him.     But  she  should  have  done  it  before  that  sepulchral   sinir 
kno«k  had  shown  the  executive  power  of  the  knocker,  and  brou 
ou1  by  contract  the  footless,  hoofless,  wheelless  silence  of  Talla 

Now  that  its  summons  to  open  had  been  delivered,  the  poor 
little  shivering  Author  of  it  could  think  of  nothing  at  all.     She 

tie  so,  though,  as  far  as  time  went,  for  she  had 
repeat  her  knock  after  a  pause  her  terror  made  to  seem  short 
while  to  h'  r  I  ugerness  for  any  human  voice — even  Tncle  Bob' 
beemed  awfully  long.     But,  as  it  turned  out,  the  best  she  could  have 
did  have  been  of  little  use, 

Tli»'  second  knock  brought  about  a  shuffling-  in  the  house  thai 
fluctuated  a  moment,  threatened  to  subside  as  it  had  begun,  then 
teemed  to  decide  on  action,  and  approached  the  door — but  In  mil 
being  palpably  Uncle  Bob,  whose  mission  seemed  to  be  coxuaid 
complete  by  ilu+  household  when  he  had  stood  the  door  on  I 
and  left  it,  without  waiting  to  see  who  had  knocked.    Of  001 
could  unly  have  been  Jim  and  the  child.     So  it  looked  as  if  M 
Steptoc  bad  decide.!  that  his  duty  was  discharged  by  remov 
stacles  to  their  entry,  and  leaving  them  to  close  the  door  t 
way.    He'd  stood  the  candle  down  and  just  left  it  to  jrutter  in  the 
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.  Lizarann  got  inside  of  the  house,    There  was  some- 

rong  the:  !v. 

r  uncle  was  in  the  habit  of  using  the  adjectives  popular  in 

liia  class  rather  freely,  Lizanmn  was  not  surprised  when,  supposing 

h\mh  ig  her  father,  and  asking  him  to  H  shet  to  that 

liror  and  keep  the  cold  cut  of  the  house,"  he  prefixed  one  open  to 

mtny  ns  to  each  of  his  three  substantives.     But  she  waa 

ijed  at  the  lone  of  his  voice,  which  chattered  in  gusts,  aa 

ihmxv  I   ovi  r  it  went   and  came,  and  at  tlie  way  he  was 

r  the  fire.    Ho  had  spoken  to  her  father  as  Jim,  and 

was  taking  him  for  granted' — had  RTasped  no  facts. 

'.'ease,  where's  Aunt  Stingy?"     The  child  could  think  of  no 

'  thing  to  say.    Something  was  altogether  too  wrong  with 

kr  u  -Lie  could  see  he  was  shaking.    All  things  were  all 

vrevng  clearly,  and  the  world  a  nightmare! 

**In    fa  mayhap!— shamming   ill,    I    take    it."     Then   he 

ui?ed  hi*  looked  round:  "Jim! — why  can't   you 

up  that  da-da-damned  d-d-door  and  come  inside?  "     \h   had  a 
ftir  <  n  over  those  words,  more  like  the  chattering  fil    I 

•  imea  cornea  before  a  bad  attack  of  sea-sickness  than  the  effects 
«  enlinary  eoltL    Many  may  not  know  this  sort. 

Ler  ain't  here,"  was  all  Liza  ran  n  could  any, 
•Then  ah'  damned  door  till  he  comes."     Tie  could  say 

or   look  round,  or  notice  the  sob-broken   voice,   all 
Mtraio  with  il  ,  of  the  little  speaker.     If  he  hail  on] 

it    would    have    Bound  by    comparison, 

[f  hark  in  the  street,  with  the  Turk.     And 

tar  hapi  now,   when   she   did   not 

kacm  .  and  was  telling  Mother  Grove  the  Fly- 

n! 

ild    only   stand   speechless    and    utterly   terrified   at   the 

le's  manner — she  well  knew  his  ordinary  one,  of 

iquor  he  was  never  out  of— and  waa  just  on  the  point 

rning  or  starting  to  run  God  knows  where,  when 

Aunt  Stic  from  her  bedroom  abo  with 

tbrr'i  H  d iMi,  can't  you  hear,  you  fool?     Leave  him  to  him- 

•elf.  I  tell  you,    lie's  bad  die  horrors."    Aunt  8  seemed  to 

imply  that  the  horrors,  whatever  they  were,  would  subside  of  them- 

haa  a  fi>  ng  children — a  simple 

ni  it  rea.  never  goes  beyond.     Lucky  for  them  that 

T  would  kill.      Liza  mini's  mind  could  be 

un  farther  along  the  road  of  terrors  that  leads  m^Mttt 
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lives  to  self -slaughter  or  the  madhouse.  Or  it  may  be  some  pitying 
angel  wrapped  her  small  soul  in  a  merciful  stupefaction,  that  it 
might  live.  For  when  her  aunt's  voice  came  again,  peevish  and 
impatient,  but  without  sense  of  any  very  abnormal  conditions,  she 
was  able  to  answer,  M  Tass,  Aunt  Stingy,"  but  not  very  audibly. 

"  Why  can't  you  answer  when  I  speak  ?  I  tell  you,  let  him  bide. 
He's  best  to  himself  *  and  he's  had  alt  what  liquor  there  was.  .  .  . 
Can't  you  answer!  ,    .   .     Fetchin*  me  down!  .    .   ." 

The  child  understood  her  aunt's  context,  for  all  its  elisions*  To 
propitiate,  she  ran  upstairs-  A  descent  in  wrath,  portended  by  an 
exaggerated  foot-tramp,  was  averted  by  her  words:  H  D-daddy  ain't 
come  b*back — he  ain't !  w 

u  Why  couldn't  you  speak? — little  hussy  1  You're  a  child  to  have 
in  a  house,    When's  he  coming  ?  " 

"  He  ain't  coming!  Tass— he  aint!  He's  took  to  the  doctor  on 
a  barrer.  Yaas — be  w/  "  And  Lizarann,  whose  small  hands,  cold 
and  blue,  are  all  tremor  and  visible  unrest  from  panic,  would  life 
to  run,  but  dares  not  She  has  worded  h^r  awful  message,  though 
That  is  something,  however  much  Aunt  Stingy  may  doubt  Its 
truth. 

"  Who's  to  know  you  ain't  lying  ?  Who's  to  know  he  ain't  in  at 
the  Robin  Hood  ?  Now,  if  you're  story-tellin'  .  .  . ! "  A  bony 
warning  finger  should  have  been  enough  without  any  further  de- 
tails of  the  penalties  of  falsehood.  A  reference  to  a  flagellum  that 
had  once  been  inherent  in  a  discarded  pair  of  the  speaker's  stays — 
an  incredible  wooden  lathe — ought  to  have  been  quite  superfluous. 
But  Mrs.  Steptoe  had  had  great  trials,  to  excuse  her  short  temper. 

However,  nothing  can  alter  the  facts ;  and  Lizarann  can  only  re- 
peat her  statement  Daddy  had  been  took  away  on  the  p'leece 
barrer,  with  curtings;  and  his  leg  was  hurt.  But  the  doctor  was 
at  the  Horspital.  This  was  felt,  and  offered,  as  a  palliative. 
Surely  it  deserved  better  recognition  than,  "  And  why  couldn't  the 
child  tell  me  all  this  before  ?  Keeping  me  standin'  here ! "  very 
wrathfully  fired  off  at  poor  Lizarann.  She  had  told  it,  and  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.    What  could  she  do  more  ? 

Aunt  Stingy^  reception  of  the  story,  which  was  less  emotionne 
than  Lizarann  had  expected,  had  its  good  side.  Perhaps  the  pre- 
sumptuous boy's  description  of  the  powers  of  Hospitals  was  not 
all  fanciful,  and  her  aunt's  wider  experience  knew  that  in  a  short 
time  daddy  would  be  back  home  again;  not  only  well  and  sound, 
but  even  better  and  sounder.  Lizarann  extracted  consolation  from 
her  aunf  s  half  callous  hearing  of  her  news,  without  closely 
analyzing  it    Probably  Mrs,  Steptoe  ^woAjld  nava  been  more  sym- 
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if  her  o.  ;ees,  like  her  small  niece's,  had 

full  to  the  brim  already.     But  sympathy  would  have  m- 

M  Liza  ran  if*  solicitude  about  her  father;  the  fact  that  the 

orws  could  be  apathetically  received  by  anyone,  even  Aunt  Stingy, 

tier.     It  may  even  be  that  she  was  braced  by  her 

r  aunt  did  her  in  apparently  ascrib- 
es disaster  to  her.  whan  really  she  W&I  only  the  in- 
noccnt  and  most  unwilling  bearer  of  the  news  of  it.     That,  how- 
eter,  was  Mrs,  Stcptoes  attitude,    "There's  a  roany'd  'a  said  you 
didn't  deserve  no  supper/'  said  she,  and  claimed   a  weak  good- 
-  uh  a  quality  of  her  own*     She  hustled  Lizarann  into  her 
hither*  &  bedroom,  with  needless  collateral  pushes  in  wrong  direc- 
tions* and  the  admonition,  "Don't  let  nj>  OH  in  the  parlour, 
or  you  11  know  of  it.     Starin'  round!"     Her  truculent-*.',  no  donbl, 
hit!  something  of  a   safety  -valve  character,   and   iba   niay   have 
thought  that  the  youth  of  its  object  would  remain  ignorant  of  its 
-'.rese,  while  she  herself  hod  the  whole  advantage  of  the  relief 
But  real.                 Id  understood  more  than  sh  d  to 
her,  and  felt  its  injustice,  tempered  by  the  broad  consideration  that 
it  was  only  Aunt  Stingy, 

ilere  ferocity  towards  children  is  bad  enough,  but  it  is  hardest 
to  bear  when  it  is  illogical.    Aunt  Stingy  was  inconsecutive  in  her 
grounds  of  indictment  against  Lizarann,  and  this  added  to  the 
»ting  of  her  injustice.     No  child  would  have  been  readier  than 
•he  to  see  to  her  own  supper,  and  hot  up  half  a  bloater  on  the  bit 
of  fire  that  had  looked  Bo  cheerful  in  the  front  room — though  she 
couldn't  above  half  see  it  for  Fnelc  Bob  gettin'  in  the  way — or  to 
Ooaat  a  slice  of  bread  afore  the  bars  with  a  fair  allowance  of  but- 
ter on;  or  to  do  what  Bue  dared  not  ask  her  aunt  to  dot  and  lie  the 
ts,  which  she  still  treasured  mechanically  inside  her 
on  the  top  bar  where  it  was  flat,  to  get  the  heat  back  in  'em 
racking  off  the  shell.     So  it  was  inconsistent  and  ab- 
furd  in  her  aunt,  after  telling  her  to  keep  where  she  was  or  she 
would  let  her  know,  to  return  presently  with  all  the  supper  she 
ttitild  get  to-night,  comin"  in  so  late,  and  to  add :  *  I  wasn't  waited 
cq  when  1  was  a  little  girl.     Standin'  round,  expectin'  your  elders 
•  nd  carry  I "  quite  ignoring  the  fact  that  she  herself  had 

lions  not  to  go  outside  of 

i  until  ebe  was  told  to  it.    And  equally  so  when,  without 

■ay  evidence  that  the  child  was  going  to  say  a  word,  she  added: 

ou  answer  nu  t  I  eanaotf  abide:  but  JU&1 

ear  your  supper  and  ero  to  bed,  or  we  shall  have  iron  ill  next."     Of 
sparse,  it  was  only  when  Jim  was  out  of  the  way  that  Mrs,  Steptoe 
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allowed  the  shortness  of  her  temper  to  get  the  better  of  her  so 
completely,  and  on  this  occasion  everything  was  against  elasticity. 

Things  were  all  so  nightmare-like  that  nothing  could  well  make 
them  worse,  or  Lizarann  might  have  been  additionally  terrified  a 
oppressed  when  her  aunt,  before  consigning1  her  supper  finally 
her  for  consumption,  looked  it  all  over  closely  and  said,  mora 
herself  than  the  public :  "  /  don't  see  any  things  a-crawling/' 
it  was,  in  the  Valley  of  Shadows  Life  was  passing  through  t 
night,  Lizarann  merely  said:  "There  ain't  nuffint  on  tb< 
and  began  her  supper  off  it  sadly.     Her  daddy's  great  effort 
speak  against  his  pain,  and  his  reassuring  words  about  the  docto 
had  made  that  cheerless  evening  meal  a  possibility  to  his  little 
Full  knowledge,  and  a  year  or  so  more  of  life,  would  hare  mea 
inability  to  eat*    But  Lizarann  was  very  young*  and,  moreov 
could  not  credit  n  possibility  of  mistake  to  her  daddy.     Had 
not  spoken  confidently  of  the  "ship's  doctor"  making  a  square  j 
of  his  leg?     She  had  certainly  a  slight  misgiving  that  this  poin 
to  his  leg  assuming-  a  different  shape  after  the  operation.     All  so 
of  contingencies  hung  about  Hospitals.     You  never  could  tell  wh 
grown  people  wouldn't  be  at  next.     But  whatever  the  outcome  w, 
daddy  would  be  there.    And  this  black  cloud  would  roll  away. 

Aunt  Stingy  retired,  and  left  Lizarann  to  herself  and  her  su 
per  with  a  final  imputation  of  rebelliousness  and  disobedience  th 
was  quite  groundless — so  its  object  thought     u  You  do  like  I 
you,  and  go  straight  to  bed  when  you've  e't  your  supper, 
the  candle-ends  for  nothing  I tf    She  then  did  violence  to  the 
derstandingj  by  adding:  B  The  liprht  won't  last  you  out,  except  vo 
look  sharp;  and  then  you'll  be  in  the  dark."    If  a  rigid  econo 
was    compulsory,    how    could     extravagance    be    possible* 
toe  without  method  was  Aunt  Stingy's  attitude  to-night, 

Lizarann,  left  alone,  looked  all  round  the  tray  and  under  t 
milk-jug,  but  could  see  nothing  crawling.  She  was  not  so  mti 
concerned  with  the  avoiding  such  things  as  articles  of  diet  as 

•ity  Family  would  have  been,  or  even  the  Upper  Middle  Class 
her  object  was  to  throw  light  on  her  aunt's  soliloquy,  which  she 
had  not  ventured  to  ask  the  meaning  of.  Getting  no  light,  she  a 
the  serop  o'  bloater,  and  the  stoast  and  butter,  and  drank  the  mi 
and  did  very  well,  for  her  aunt  was  not  christened  Stingy  froi 
any  tendency  to  cut  down  rations  unduly.  Only  she  would  ha 
done  better  itQl,  had  she  been  able  to  snh  less,  and  if  the  re 
sources  of  a  pneket-handkorehief  ten  inches  square  had  not  requi 
Bttpplementing  by  sleeves,  which  can  only  he  crudely  pul 
against  tear-drope,  or  their  reincarnations.    But  she  got  throu, 


he 

i 
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3T  before  ever  the  candle  set  alight  to  the  paper,  and 

Sara  became  convulsive;  not 
to  be  left   in  the  dark  with — who  knows? — a  nightgowned  sleeve 
Inside  out  amino  finding  where.    Because  we  all  feel  tha; 
ere  net  to  be  trusted,  unless  you  •■ netting  on.     Indeed,  timid 

peraotn  are  not  happy  till  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bedclothes  is 
-i  them  and  possibly  convincing  phenomena. 
Th*  candle  died  hard.  But  Lizarann  knew  that  the  longer  it 
took,  the  less  it  would  taint  the*  atmosphere  after  its  last  eonvul- 
itoxt,  and  left.  it.  to  smoke  in  peace.  So  she  watched  it  from  her 
W  that  stood  in  what  was  little  more  than  a  cupboard  oil  the  r 
W  fath*  i  ft*  and  cried  to  think  that  hia  was  employ.    She 

'1  which  would  come  first,  tho  last  flicker,  or 
thful  of  chestnut.    For  she  ato  those  chestnuts  cold* 
and   shoved    the    shells    well   under   the  bolster   so    Aunt    Stingy 
aSouldn't  sect.     She  was  a  very  human  little  girl,  was  Lizarann, 
for  all  she  was  so  devoted  to  her  daddy. 

The  candle  outlived  the  last  chestnut.    Then  consideration  had 
to  be  given  to  the  problem  how  to  get  to  sleep  afore  the  nasty  smell 
along  the  ceiling  and  down.     Once  asleep,  you  can  ignore 


gut  ia  the  worst,  but  candleguttcr  has  a 

So  Lizarann  did  wisely  to  go  to  steep  vig- 


ana 

when  sut. 
jour  with  it. 

b   was  s  %  and   beginning  to   dream  a  nice  dream, 

warm  yet,  when  her  aunt  made  a  I 
me  re-entry  on  the  scene,     Lizarann  woke  with  a  start,  and, 
ring    all  olful    reality,    broke    out  -flfae 

ut  help  it!     Shaken  by  one  arm,  and  told  to  wake  up  and 
ith  that  petering  noise,  she  recovered  eelf-jH 
except  for  a  lagging  sob  at  intervals,  and  sat  up.    Directed,  ineofr 
.  to  lie  clown  and  go  to  sleep  again,  and  no  more  nons< 
preparing'  to  comply  when  her  aunt  gave  a  first  beginning 
«f  a  err  >pped  it  short, 

uatever  is  it?  .   .   .     O  Lard  I 

ch-chestnut  sell.    I  eated  it."     Confession  proved  good 

<  .  averting  inquiry  which  would  have  revealed 

re  under  the  hoist 

**0  Lard,  what  a  turn  it  gave  me!   .    .   .  he'e  made  me  as  bad 

ai himaetf.     ,    ,     m*    The  woman  had  a  frantic  look  about  her;  her 

hatband's   horror;  bad    a    sort    of    infection    for 

'b  of  eon  little  insight  into  this.    "You  bad 

I'nn  little  good-for-nothing  slut,  Iyin'  in  bed  eating 
,  and  yo  r  in  the  Hospital  1" 
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This  wounded  Lizarann  to  the  quick,  and  righteous  indignation 
overcame  both  grief  and  fear,  B  I  ain't/*  she  shouted*  and  fur  the 
moment  quite  forgot  that  she  was,  or  at  least  had  been,  the  mo- 
ment before* 

"  Don't  you  tell  me  that,  you  ontruthful  child,  and  your  leavings 
fitaring  you  in  the  face!  Now  just  you  tell  no  more  stories,  but 
snv  where  they've  took  your  father,  and  what  he's  done  to  him- 
self." 

This    retrospective    use   of   a    conviction    for    untruth—and 
morally  unjust  one — to  suggest  a  course  of  antecedent  misrep 
sentation  on  her  part,  seemed  to  Lizarann  quite  the  worst  piece 
mendacity  within  her  experience.    But  it  got  the  conversation  still 
further  away  from  that  nutshell  deposit;  and  that  was  good,  so  far, 

fchex  said  he'd  be  took  proper  care  on,  and  I  w-wasn't  to  c 
and  lehantl" 

u  Can't  you  tell  me  where  they've  took  your  father  to,  instead 
.in'  me!     I*  he  gone  to  the  Station,  or  the  Hospital? ft 

"The  Spoleece,  they  carried  him  off  to  the  Sospital.  Yass! 
Then,  yittiug  up  in  bed,  a  small  monument  of  woe,  for  the  itt 
ment  tearless,  Lizarann  considered  whether  she  had  grounds  fo 
deciding  which  Hospital.  She  knew  of  three,  the  Smallpork 
Guys's,  and  Bartholomew's,  but  she  was  very  uncertain  about  tb 
two  last.  She  decided  on  denying  the  Sroallporks,  if  asked.  How 
ever,  her  aunt  accepted  the  Hospital  as  sufficient.  Let  it  go  a 
that! 

"What  did  your  daddy  say  he'd  done  to  his  leg?    Now,  tii 
BUtkilt1  upf     Say  the  truth,  like  he  told  you/1     This  would  hav. 

a  signal  to  many  children  to  strain  hard  to  invent  the  tru 
out  of  their  own  b^ads.     Goaded  by  stupid,  unsympathetic  peo- 
ple, they  do  this  in  self -do  fence.     But  Lizarann  was  honourabl 
and  clear-headed. 

w  Be  only  saided  his  leg — didn't  say  nuffint  about  it.    Only  t 
sip's  doctor  would  make  a  square  job  of  it.    Yass!1' 

**  And  what  good's  your  schoolin'  done  you?  Couldn't  you  have 
the  sense  to  aak  and  find?  What  ever  do  you  suppose  God  gave 
you  your  tongue  for? — to  Bet  with  your  mouth  wide  open?  Li 
plagues  can  talk  fast  enough  when  they  ain't  wanted  to  i 
then  suggested,  most  unfairly,  that  Lkarann  was  detaining  her  by 
holding  out  false  hopes  of  information.  *  I  should  like  to  know 
how  long  yon  no  to  stand  hero  ask  in*  questions,     This  tin* 

o1  night!     And  me  wanted  to  look  after  your  uncle!     Get 

air  bed  and  ha?  done  with  it!    I  can't  waste  my  time  talki 
;/'     After  which  she  departed  and  locked  the  door;  Lizarn 


i 

till 


; 
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ngine  why*    But  there  was  something'  very  queer  with 
icle  Bob,  who  had  been  audible  all  the  time  in  fitful  outbreaks, 

ctive  applied  as  a  stigma  to  many 
*s  a  refreshing  emphasia  to  parts  of  speech. 
i*s  las?  non — a  hazy  one,  before  deep  sleep  came, 

i— was  that  her  aunt  went  out  from  the  bo 
taring  the  ateeet  door  on  the  jar,  and  that  then  she  heard  the  voice 
lieighbour  Mrs.  Hacker,  saying,  **  He'll  be  all  right  by 

maiden  attached  only  two  ideas  to  this  husband  of 
»r  auo*  hat  he  was  a  painful  concomitant  of  all  their  lives, 

i  to  he  pat  up  with,  and  where  was  the  use  of  complaining 
other  that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  liver-disorder  known  as 
bsorption  of  gin  was  part  of  himself;  a  pra<  i 
otified  with  him  as  any  inherent  quality  or  fixed  condi- 
;aps  the  celibacy  of  a  priesthood  presents  a  sort  of  parallel 
case,    80  all  new  and  strange  developments  in  Uncle  Boh  were 
mvlitcd  to  this  disorder,  and  when  Mrs.  Hacker  from  over  the 
*ay  **ld  the  patient  would  be  all  right  by  morning,  the  only  sug- 
gestion to  Lizarann's  drowsy  mind  was  that  there  was  a  bottle  of 
doctor's  stuff  never  been  took,  and  that  it  had  just  come  in  handy, 
-but  perhaps  you  know  this?— the  masses,  par  ezcellei\C#J  ac- 
count all  drugs  good  for  all  diseases,  if  took  reg'Iar.     The  eksaes, 
prone  to  affectation,  get  prescriptions  made  up  each  time. 
go  Una  child  was  soon  sound  asleep  and  happy. 


the  cobbler's  disorder  was  the  first  beginning  of  the  end  of 
devotion  to  gin,  and,  to  apeak  scientifically — always  do  so 
you  can! — he  was  in  a  very  advanced  condition  of  Al- 
But  he  was  very  unlike  the  priest,  who,  in  the  tat 
06   of   celibacy,  passes  his   life: — poor   fellow!— ~in   secret 
for  the  remedy.     For  Mr.  Step  toe  hugged  his  Alcob 
it,  and  fed  it  constantly  with  new  supplies  of  raw  gin. 
Feetion  for  the  cause  of  his  disease  was  self-supporting,  and 
he  longed  for  small  goes  of  it  as  keenly  as  the  priest  longs  for  the 
HI  of  his— for  ll«>me  and  Love, 
ot  Stingy  took  such  pains  to  lock  her  niece  into  the 
might  just  as  well  have  locked  her  husband  into  the 
But  she  was  deceived  by  app<  For  it  was 

11st — untrue  that  he  had  had  all  the  liquor  there  was. 
There  was  n  short  hnlf*glaas  in  the  bottom  of  an  unnoticed  bottle, 
pat  1  ick,  and  a  penny  on  it,    On  this  fttcptoe  greedily 

ring  his  wife's  first  interview  with  the  child  in  the  next 
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room.  It  produced  that  momentary  flash  that  is  so  misleading  in 
these  eases,  when  actual  improvement  seems  to  follow  a  new  stim- 
ulus. Often  the  trembling  hand  and  idiot  brain  resume  skill  and 
coherency,  for  the  moment,  only  to  fall  still  lower  at  the  next  re- 
action. The  woman  felt  secure  in  her  husband's  assurance  that  he 
was  a  blooming  sight  better,  and  that  he  couldn't  tell  what  the  de- 
scribed Hell  had  been  the  described  matter  with  him.  He  prom- 
ised to  come  to  bed  as  soon  as  the  fire  giv'  out ;  and  she  left  him, 
from  the  horrors  for  the  time  being-,  standing  with  his  back 
apin*  the  mantelshelf,  collecting1  the  last  heat  with  a  view  to  sitting 
on  it — the  heat,  not  the  mantlcshelf — while  he  finished  through 

She  ought  not  to  have  done  it.  Or  she  ought  to  have  took  th« 
key  out  of  the  outside  of  the  bedroom  door,  or  hid  it  anywheres 
handy — where  he  would  never  have  looked  for  it,  Law  bless 
Instead,  she  went  to  bed  herself,  and  probably  fell  asleep  as  - 
as  a  sense  of  her  husband  moving,  downstairs,  seemed  to  warrant 
a  belief  that  he  was  going  to  keep  his  word.  She  slept  sound,  and 
it  may  have  been  two  hours  past  midnight  when  she  was  waked  by 
a  movement  below,  and  found  that  her  husband  had  never  come 
to  bod;  WW  Still  smoking,  probably,  But  this  was  not  her  first 
thought  as,  having  lighted  her  candl  up  in  bed,  noting  the 

sounds  that  followed*  Her  spoken  reflection  was:  u  If  that's 
Lizarann  prancing  about,  I'll  let  her  know  to-morrow."  Then  she 
remembered  the  key,  and  couldn't  understand  the  position.  And 
then  took  advantage  of  a  silence  to  decide  that  it  wasn't  anything. 
When  nn  u  anything"  may  involve  our  having  to  get  out  of  bed  in 
the  cold,  we  are  apt  to  decide  on  its  non-existence.  She  blew  out 
the  candle  and  lay  down  again. 

This  is  not  a  medical  work,  and  it  is  no  part  of  its  business  to 
locate  exactly  the  case  of  Robert  Steptoe  in  medical  records.     Th* 
mm  nut  ion  of  the  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens  proper,  and 
points  of  difference  from  those  of  ordinary  delirium — nervous 
or  feverish — tire  matters  of  great  interest,  especially  in  their  rela- 
tion to  treatment,  but  they  belong  elsewhere.     Our  function  is  lim- 
its! rding  the  symptoms  of  the  case  as  they  have  been 
lit    to  nnr  knowledge;  and  we  must  hope  that  our  medical 
readers  will  allow  a  certain  latitude  to  the  description  of  the  only 
nice  of  the  malady  that  has  come  within  its  writer's  expert 
of  it  19  necessarily  conjectural,  but  nothing  would  be  gain 
by  a  laborious  effort  to  separate  these  portions  from  the  certainti 
For  instance,  the  patient's  hours  in  the  room  alone,  after  his  wi 
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him,  rmist  be  matter  of  surmise.     But  surmise  to  the  following 

appears  well  gr< 
>  long  as  the  effect  continued  of  the  small  dose  of  stimulant  he 
run  led  -Mw.  and  free  from  immediate  dem- 
and bawl  no  other  intentions  than  to  smoke  through  his  pipo 
foil*  L  as  promised.     But  after  he  had  fin* 

and  I;t  hes  out — they  were  found  on  the  hub,  and  the 

:  in  the  hiking-glass  frame,  when  the  ground  was  gone 
wards — hi*  attention  was  arrested  by  something  era* 

He  had  seen  one  before  (as  appears  by  our  narra- 
fact,  he  had  seen  several,  causing  a  sympathetic  horror  in 
tried  to  destroy  this  one,  but  nothing-  en  me  of 
the  i  Putting  a  volume  on  it  and  crushing  it  tb 

caused  it  to  e  'igh  the  book  and  crawl  over  it,     lie  i 

frequently,  wondering  at  the  result,  but  not  specially  alar 
omused  perhaps  in  a  kind  of  vacuous  way — until  b 
another,  and  then  another.    The  place  was  all  over  them,  and  ho 
led  them  n  very  inappropriate — and  qualified  them 

with  his  favourite  adjective.     In  themselves  they  really  did  not 
But  most  unfortunately  the  fact  that  they  were  all  going 
direction  showed  him  that  they  were  emanations  from  a 
ie  name  of  Preedy,  a  leather-seller,  of  whom  he  used  to 
purchase  readj-ckwed  uppers  and  cuttings,     It  was  shrewd  of  him, 
ha  thought,  to  identify   Preedy  as   their  original  source  by  the 
iteady  way  in  which  they  all  kept  going  in  one  direction.     And 
to  infer  as  all  part  of  a  scheme  to  oust  In'rn 

of  little  kennel  or  box  in  which  he  carried  on  his  trade 
in  a  street  half  a  mile  oif.  It  was  left  locked  at  night;  hut,  seen  by 
tbe  light  of  these  vermin,  and  a  buzzing  noise  that,  accompanied 
thrm,  what  was  to  prevent  Preedy  getting  possession  of  it  and 
police  on  duty  to  support  him  in  his  usurpation  1  lie 
wn  for  a  minute  or  two  longer  to  think  this  out  The  room 
was  always  well  lighted,  because  the  street  gas-lamp,  just  outside, 
through  the  clear  space  above  the  shutter. 
►flection  did  not  even  suggest  that  it  might  be  a  mistake  about 
If  it  had,  his  condition  would  not  have  been  delirious. 
the  contrary,  it  all  became  clearer  to  him  than  ever.  If  it  vera 
.v  came  he  to  have  read  half-an-hoiir  since  full  par- 
irs  of  it  under  the  heading  M  Late  Entries  *  in  the  sporting 
il  that  was  still  lying  on  the  table S  TTe  oould  find  it  npain 
linute,  only  it  w  rk.     He  had  a  match  and  lit  i 

his  hand  shook  so—  always  along  of  that  (descril 
: — tliot  he  couldn't  master  the  (described)  small  type.    And 
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Just  like  her! — she  done 


candle 


c 


his  wife  had  got  the  candle  away. 
a~ purpose.  But  he  knew  there  was  a 
door. 

The  noise  he  made  fumbling-  at  the  door,  which  was  of  course 
locked,  waked  Lizarann,  who,  having  fallen  asleep  on  the  fact  that 
her  aunt  had  locked  her  in,  knew  that  fact  and  no  other  as  her 
senses  returned.  She  culled  drowsily,  **  You  locked  the  key  that 
,T  conceiving  the  disturber  to  be  her  aunt.  Contrary  to  what 
might  have  been  expected,  her  uncle  understood  clearly,  and  opened 
the  door.  But  the  reason  he  felt  no  surprise  at  the  key  having1  been 
turned  outride  was  one  of  the  indescri babies  of  delirium.  It  was, 
somehow,  because  Lizarann  answered  instead  of  Jim.  Of  course- 
so  it  seemed  to  him — if  Jim  had  answered,  it  would  have  been 
aide,    You  think  that  too  strange  1     Try  delirium,  and  see! 

His  wife  had  had  nothing  to  gain  by  telling  him  of  Jim's  ac- 
cident, and  his  faculties  had  not  been  at  observation-point.     Or. 

■pi,  he  might  be  said  to  have  forgotten  that  he  had  n> 
known  that  Jim  didnTt  come  in  to  supper.     Anyway,  he  accepted 
-lim  us  having  gone  to  bed,  and  made  a  sort  of  apology  for  disturb- 
ing him. 

"  Ashkpardon  mashcandlestick,"  said  he,  in  two  husky  words,  con- 
g  of  matter  thrown  loosely  together,  and  added,  as  a  single 
thought  that  might  help,  w  Looshfermash."    He  had  no  idea  about 
time — thought  his  wife  had  left  him  a  few  minutes  since. 

Lizarann   was   not   frightened.     She   did  not   understand    thai 
le  Bob  imagined  her  daddy  was  in  his  bed  as  usual;   am 
there  was  nothing  unusual  in  his  coming  to  look  for  a  hicifei 
match.     She  called  out  to  him  without  moving:  u  On  the  mankk 
shelf.   TTncle  Bob."     But  she  was   only  half  awake.     Shi 
betid  him  feeling  about  the  room  for  the  candlestick,  and  muttei 
ing  to  himself.    Sporadic  examples  of  his  favourite  adjective  made 
outcrops  in  his  monologue,  becoming  more  and  more  frequent  as  he 
failed  to  discover  the  object  of  his  search.     Still,  Lizarann  thought 
herself  at  liberty  to  remain  half-asleep,  if  she  chose. 

Not  being  sure  how  far  she  had  done  so — she  might,  indeed,  have 
wholly  asleep  without  knowing  it — she  could  not  have  said  how 
long  this  continued.     She  was  roused  in  the  end  by  the  delir 
I  suddenly  exclaiming,  in  a  voice  of  terror  that  filled  her, 
with  terror :  w  My  Goard,  then,  he  has  only  one  I ?'     He  then  brok< 
out  in  incoherent  fear:  "  You  keep  him  off  of  me,  master— yoi; 

Or  I  tell  yer.  111  brind  him — I  will!  M     At  which  Lkai 
ami's  heart  stopped.     Not  from  anything  in  the  words,  which  t 
of  the  sort  that  she  would  have  told  Bridgetticks  were  *f  only  Uncl<* 
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Bob.'  1  too  frequently  in  daily  life  for  her  to 

out,  his  language*     The  cold  shiver  had  run  down  her 

\v  there  was  no  one  in  the  room  with 

he  not  have  known  falsely  I     Surely  there  was 

JOWeoue  etse  there,  that  he  was  speaking  t>.     Listen  1 

you  coine  in,  master!     You're  a  good  chap,  you  are, 
arty,  I  take  it,  in  the  picter-book-     You  lam  him  to 
nee,  and  I'm  your  friend.     Won't  you  take  noth 
ainl   .    .    ."     lie  wandered  on,  with  a  thickness  of  speech 

•  t  so  successfully,  would  only  encumber  thc- 
f  lob  had  gone  mad,  clearly,  and  would  get  himself  took 
to  the  Asylum,  where  BridgetUeks's  Aunt  Tabitber  was.     Bridget 
wis  very  proud  of  this  aunt     And  though  there  might,  as  in  her 
case,  utages  in  the  end,  the  present  had  to  be  faced.     And 

d  was  the  only  soul  that  knew  anything  about  it,  and 
was  stiff  with  terror  in  bed,  in  the  dark,  with  a  speechless  tongue, 
a  interior  spot  somewhere,  tint  was  wondering  when  she 
would  begin  to  cry  out  in  her  agony  of  fear,  yet  knew  that  daddy 
re  to  cry  to* 
In  a  few  moments  she  was  aware  that  the  breath  of  the  delirious 
man  was  catching  again,  as  in  terror,  and  his  voice  followed:  **  He 
DC — he  ain't  gone!     Don't  yon  pay  no   attention   to   *em, 
t  can  see  his  eye  under  the  bed,  spinning  round  like  a 
wheel.     If  tbere'd  a  been  two  of  'em  now,  ,    ■    ,"     Then  in  a  sud- 
den terror  his  voice  was  worse  than  if  it  had  been  a 
■reed  it  from  his  lungs  in  a  strained  whisper.    **  My 
Gnu rd !~ he's  a-coming.     lies  a-coming  on.    He'll  get  me  afore 
he 3    done,    he    will.  .    .   ,     Leave    hold    of    met    Leave    hold, 
to  -fop  short* 
Ltzarann's  impression  was  that  he  then  struck  out  to  pr< 
him*-  imaginary  aggressor.     He  certainly  fell,  and 
was  stunned     The  child  grasped  this,  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
now  harmless  for  the  moment.     But  she  was  so  dumbstrieken  that 
it  was  perhaps  the  whole  of  three  or  four  minutes  before  she  could 
find  her  voice,  and  then  only  for  inarticulate  hysterical  screams. 
The  fall  of  Steptoe  on  the  floor  was  the  sound  that  waked  his 
lie  room  above.     The  pile  nee  that  followed  was  almost  long 
r  of  the  safety  of  going  to  sleep  again.    But 
if  heartfelt  terror  and  entire  panic  > 
that.     The  woman  jumped  up  and  lit  her  candle,  whose  wick 

the  grease  the  last  time  it  was  blown  out;  it  bad  to 

I  a  Hhfttion  of  melted  paraffin  had  to  be  poured  off  it 

befo:  Id  Hare  up  sh  .  go  you  could  carry  it  and  not 
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spill  It  taxed  Mrs.  Steptoe's  nerves  to  negotiate  all  this,  with  that 
tryin'  child  making  that  noise  downstairs.  But  it  was  either  that  or 
go  down  in  the  dark.  We  borrow  her  own  phraseology.  Besides, 
Lizarann  had  had  nightmare  mid  woke  everybody,  that  time  Jim 
gave  Bob  such  a  reinindin\  throe  months  ago.  So  her  aunt  mat 
her  light  secure  before  going  below. 

Her  expectation  was  to  find  her  husband  in  a  stupid  drunk* 
sleep  in  the  front  parlour,  and  the  door  of  the  back  room  elos 

iie  had  left  it.       She  saw  the  open  door  and  quickened  her 
pace. 

**  What's  that  child  been  after  outside  of  the  room  ?  I'll  soon 
know  about  that.  .  .  ."  She  soon  knew  all  that  could  be  kno\ 
at  the  moment — that  her  husband,  whom  she  nearly  tumbled  ovei 
was  insensible  on  the  ground — or  half -insensible,  muttering — ant 
that  Lizarann  was  vociferous  with  terror  in  bed,  and  quite  in- 
capable, so  far,  of  telling  anything.  Her  first  instinct  was  fault- 
finding, as  against  the  child  for  screaming,  "  Stop  your  noise  or 
111  make  you  .  .  .  Lizarann!  ...  do  you  hear?  .  .  .  Will 
you  stop  ? "  And  then  in  a  voice  of  vengeful  resolution :  "  I'll  1  m 
after  you  directly,"  Whereupon  Lizarann  choked  her  screams  back 
and  waited. 

Her  aunt  was  examining  Uncle  Bob  for  bruises,  so  she  thought; 
and  be  appeared  to  be  resenting  the  inquiry.     Suddenly  he  recoi 
end  his  articulation  in  a  wonderful  way,  and  became  quite   uo- 

•nably  angry, 
**  You'll  keep  your  hands  off  me,  or  111  smack  your  chops  for 
He  gathered  himself  up  and  got  on  his  legs,  hut  swayed 
little  :i>  he  stood.     "What's  that  you're  a-sayin'?     Why  tin 
Hell  can't  you  speak  up?     Your  tongue's 

j  nobody's  asked  you  for  it.     Look  you  here,  Fry-scilla  Couj 
[and,  I  ain't  going  to  be  minced  about  no  more,  for  nobody."  Li 
ami  knew  from  his  calling  his  wife  by  her  maiden  name  that  hei 
uncle's  state  was  a  dangerous  one*    He  did  it  whenever  he  becam( 
savage  with  drink.     What  followed  was  no  improvement.     "  Ah!- 
you  may  go  and  tell  Jim  if  you  like.     He's  in  it,  like  the  rest  01 
'em,     I  know  all  about  their  planning  and  scheming,     I'll  make 

iffi davit  afore  a  lawyer.     First  thing  to-morrow  morning,  and 
make  an  end  of  it  all.    T  will!"     His  manner  had  such  serious 

Lotion  in  it  that  the  child  thought  him  sane  for  a  moment.     It 
was  something  grown-up  that  she  didn't  know  about,     Her  aunt' 
reply,  with  an  Laugh  in  it,  was  an  a  to  soot 

and  conciliate.    "Whateief  :ire  you  fencyin',  Robert?"  she  si 
nervously.    u  Who's  planning  or  scheming  ?    Just  you  come  up 
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ted,  and  be  done  with  your  talk-  talk  -talk.    Affidavits  and  lawyers  1 
Where  shall  we  be  next? " 

'•m*t  yon  think  to  take  me  in ! "    His  reply  was  in  manner 
perfectly  sane  and  coherent — that,  of  a  shrewd  man  of  ,  who 

i»  through    a   clever   imposture,    being    himself   elrvurer    stilL 
think   to  take  me  in!     I  wasn't  born   last  Sunday 
*  look  'ee  here,  Pry-scilla  Couplandl    Shall  1  tell  yer 
Ihing  T  know  If     Shall  I  tell  yer  a  little  thing  I  know  I     A  lit- 
tle—link thi:  This  was  said   us  a  question  of  superhuman 
slyness,   as   he   pointed    mi    intuitive   finder    to   emphasize   it  and 
n,  quite  suddenly,  he  became  ferocious.     "  What  the 
think  I  don't  know?     Do  you  think  /  don't  know  that 
r  hat's  in  behind  it  all?     Ah  I — you  find  Jim.     One  as  like 
is  t'other,    It's  a  bloody  conspiracy,  I  tell  yer.    And  I'll  make  yer 
pay  for  it     1*13  make  yer  pay."     Still,  Lizarann  was  impressed 
thai  he  was  speaking  of  something  real,  as  there  is  nothing  per  sq 
insane  in  an  idea  of  a  conspiracy,  however  groundless. 

But  when  he  next  spoke,  she  saw  that  he  was  really  mad.     For 
her  a  -eiving  that  her  attempt  at  a  soothing  tone  had  only 

made  matters  worse,  tried  a  little  intimidation.     u  You  wouldn't 
that,  Kobert,  exceptin'  you  knew  Jim  wasn't  here* 
:i-coming\  and  I  tell  it  you,  for  you  to  know.     So  just  you 
r  it  in  mind — there!  " 

lere.    I  seen  him.*'    He  pointed  to  the  bed. 
Talking:  Billy,  '     Hia  bed's  empty,  anyhow!     But  he's 

.—  that  I  tell  yoi],  plain.     Now  you  come  along  upstairs.'* 
Alia  I — right  you   are,  Mrs.   Hess."    This   was   the   initial  of 

He  went  cm  with  a  sly  triumphant  wrinkling  of  hi* 
t  mixed  oddly  with  the  tremor  of  eye  and  lip  that  is  part  of 
;ise.    "No,  he  ain't  in  that  bed.     But  I  can  tell  yer  where 
i  is — he*s  under  it!    That's  where  Jim  is,    I  seen  his  eye,  plain 
.   •" 

silly!    Come  to  bed,  and  sleep  your  drink  off, 
Jim's  eye!'* 

pye.     The  one  he  opens   at   night     He's   under- 
nd  sly — sees  a  rare  lot  more  than  he'll  put  a  name  to! 
I  s<  •']  damn  you ! " — with  a  sudden  revival  of  ferocity 

I  tell  you,  there  under  that  there  bed." 
Lizarann  knew  that  lie  was  mad.    Of  course,  she  knew 
but  she  knew  quite  well  the  state 
ul  drunk,"  and  that  her  uncle  when  so  af- 
te<!  always  became  violent;  although  since  that  occurrence  three 
itha  lince.  fear  of  Jim  liad  been  a  wholesome  cheek.    Oh,  if 
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Daddy  were  only  here  I — so  thought  Lizarann,  as  she  stood  in 
doorway  with  her  teeth  chattering,  and  literally  sick  with  terror 

**  I  tell  you  I  Be$n  it,  and  I'll  tell  you  some  more,  Only  just  you 
stand  still*  I'm  a  going  for  to  cut  it  out*  by  Goardl  Only  you 
wait  till  I  get  my  #  *  *  knife,  *  .  .  ItJs  round  the  *  *  *  cor- 
ner against  the  window.  ..."  These  were  the  last  articulate 
words  Lizarann  heard,  as  her  aunt  followed  their  speaker  into  the 
front  room.  Then  the  voices  of  both  in  confusion — his  raving,  hera 
concealing  apprehension  badly  under  an  attempt  at  command. 
This  for  a  while;  then  a  rapid  crescendo  of  terror  ending  in  a 
shriek,  and  an  appeal  to  Heaven-knows- who  to  get  the  Police,  And 
Lizarann — not  seven  yet  1 — had  to  make  up  her  mind  what  to  do. 


CHAPTER  Xm 

WOm  THB  BECTOR  OP  ROYD  TQOR  A  WRONG  TURNING,  AND  PICKED  UP 
UZABANN  IN  THE  SNOW.  MR*  STEPTOE's  KNIFE,  AND  HOW 
UZAftAXX  MADE  HIM  LEAVE  HOLD  OF  IT.  HOW  AUNTIE  STINGY  WAS 
EANDT  IN  CASE  OF  ANYTHING,  AND  UNCLE  BOB  WENT  TO  SLEEP 
Off  A  SECOND-HAND  SOFA 


When  the  Rev,  Augustus  Fossett,  the  brother  of  Lizarann's 
iehoolmistresfl,  and  incumbent  of  St.  Vulgate's  Church,  Clapham 
Rise,  got  haemoptysis,  his  friends  tried  to  persuade  bim  to  throw 
up  his  appointment  and  go  away  to  Australia  or  South  Africa, 
b rother  Jack  wanted  him  to  chuck  the  Church,  and  take  to 
some  healthy  employment— the  young  suui'l  expressions,  not  ours — 
and  took  the  opportunity  to  generalize  overmuch,  on  the  sul' 

causes  of  death  among  the  Clergy.     He  said  that  something 

iw  referred  to  merely  aa  "it"  was  "all  very  line,  hut  two-thirda 

ied  of  consumption/*    He  was  devoted  to  his  brother,  and 

routed  badly  to  get  Gus  clear  of  that  filthy  Blum,  with  its  horrible 

rows  of  little  houses  that  had  two  or  three  f  ami  lies  in  them  before 

ap  was  dry.    But  Gus  refused  to  comply  with  his  fam- 

bes,    "I  know  Jack  thinks/*  said  he,  "tli.it   if  he  could 

me  into  a  lawyer's  wig,  or  a  sailor's  trousers,  I  shouldn't 

an  apex  to  my  right  lung,  practically.     And  moist  sibilant 

ild  be  things  unheard  of/'     lh-  added  that  he  wasn't,  i 

never  meant  to  be;  that  the  neighbourhood  was  healthy,  if 

little  damp;  and  that  all  be  wanted  was  change  of  air  now 

(gain.    Taylor  would  come  and  take  his  duties  for  a  week  or 

nd  he  would  go  to  Royd,  and  Bessie  Caldecott  would  nurse 

j,  at  the  Rectory. 

r  the   Rector   of   Royd,   whose  acquaintance   the   story  has 

.  was,  in  hi  a  relation  to  the  Rev*  Gus,  the  other  half 

f  those  friendships  that,   according  to  Tennyson,  have 

mastered  time.    So  every  now  and  again,  as  occasion  arose,  the 

Ber.  t  and  shoulders  loomed  large  in  the  pul- 

te's,  and  his  voice  sounded  altogether  too  big  for 

architectural  treatment  of  the  east  window. 

fore  the  story-time  of  last  chapter,  the  rev- 
gentleman  had  said  to  his  sister-in-law :  li  Bess,  I  can't  have 
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Gus  kill  himself  this  winter*    He'll  do  it  in  the  end,  hut  lefs 
him  here  as  long  as  we  can.     I'll  go  and  see  to  his  parishioners 
January,  and  he  must  come  here.    You  mustn't  let  him  work  hai 
and  give  him  no  end  of  cream  and  new-laid  new-laid  eggs.     I 
get  Tom  Cowper  to  do  his  work  in  February,  and  then  I'D  coi 
back  and  take  him  for  walks.     Ah  dear !  "    The  Rector's  anxu 
about  his  friend  got  to  the  surface,  through  his  tone  of  serene 
fidence,  which  was  factitious. 

u  What  are  we  to  do  about  Phoebe  and  Joan  ? "  said  Miss  Caldecol 

4i  Isn't  it  very  likely  all  nonsense  about  infection  ?  " 

u  I  don't  know."    Then  both  looked  perplexed ;  and  that,  as 
all  know,  doesn't  do  any  good. 

*'  There's  plenty  of  places  for  them  to  go  to  .   ,   ."  said 
Rector;  but  didn't  say  where. 

"  But  they'll  be  so  heart-broken/'  said  Miss  Caldecott,  "  if 
are  away  when  their  uncle's  here,"     For  Mr*  Fossett  had  alwai 
held  rank  as  a  "putative"  uncle  to  Phoebe  and  Joan,  with  natun 
confusion  in  their  minds  as  a  result. 

*  We  must  think   it  out  somehow "  said  the  Rector*    "  Thei 
potato*?  uncle !     Ah  dear  I  " 

It  must  have  been  thought  out  somehow,  without  danger  of 
fection  to  Phoebe  and  Joan;  for  January  paw  Augustus  shepherdii 
tlie  flock  of  Atheletan,  and  Athelstan  heavily  afflicted  with  the 
illation  of  a  suburban  slum.    "  At  least/'  said  he  to  himself,  in  t! 
small  hours  of  the  morning  as  he  plodded  back  to  his  tempoi 

Idence  from  a  death-bed  aide,  through  a  thick  snowstorm — k*  at 
least  in  the  country  we  are  still  Shakespearian,     These  Londonei 
get  more  unintelligible  every  year,"     For  a  youth  whom  he  hac 
heard  communing  with  mother  had  first  said,  WF1]  have  your  hat, 
Maria,"  which  seemed  to  have  no  meaning;  and  then  when 
other  said,  "What  price  'Igh  'Olbom,  Joe?"  had  merely  replii 
u  So  long"  and  trotted  away  whistling. 

They  were  the  last  defilers  of  the  English  language,  though, 
that  he  heard  speech  of  for  the  best  part  of  a  two-mile  walk  For 
all  that  had  a  bed  to  go  to  had  done  bo  an  hour  or  more  since^  and 
left  the  white  world  to  the  snowflakea  and  the  police-force— 1 
latter  sadly  outnumbered  by  the  former,  and  fairly  driven  to  what- 
ever shelters  official  obligation  allowed.  For  the  flakes,  which 
midnight  had  been  larpe  and  rather  benevolent  than  otherwise, 
with  a  disposition  to  lie  down  quietly  and  not  fuss,  had  become 
small  and  vicious  and  revengeful,  and  were  rushing  point-blank 
along  the  streets  seeking  for  the  eyes  of  passers-by  and  finding 
none,    The  gas-lamps,  which  had  at  first  enjoyed  melting  them  as 
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they  came  down,  wore  giviog  up  the  attempt  in  despair,  and  had 

each    its  of   thickening  snow    to   darken    it.     The   Rev* 

Atheist*  t  asfint  nnd  stimulating — it  reminded  him  of 

the  A  jo — and  he  had  only  met  three  vehicles,  all  told, 

in  tlj  itk,  so  far.     One  was  a  belated  coster's  cart, 

whose  donkey,  its  owner,  and  a  policeman  were  try' 
In  it  out  of  its  difficulties.  He  lent  a  handt  and  the  rest 
)I  resources,  most  effectually,  and  earned  benedictions 
aod  a  certificate  that  he  was  the  right  sort,  Both  the  policeman 
and  the  costerrnonger  spoke  as  though  several  sorts  had  been  tried, 
and  been  found  wanting.  The  former,  as  he  wished  him  good- 
night, remarked  that  it  was  a  blizzard  this  time,  and  no  mistake, 

:«ugh  serious  mistakes  had  been  made  in  the  classification  of 
previous  examples  submitted.     A  sense  of  pass-exams,  hung  in  the 

The  Rev.  Athelstan  said  good-night,  and  tramped  or  waded  off 
through  the  snow,  acknowledging  to  himself  that  he  didn't  know 
why  a  blizzard  was  a  blizzard.  Now  his  impression  had  been  that 
this  one  was  a  bad  snowstorm*    However,  a  policeman  would  know, 

\rnerican,  I  suppose  "  said  he  to  himself,  "  and  well  up  to  date! 
I  wonder  ..."  He  stopped  opposite  a  wayside  inn  standing 
back  from  the  road  ■  a  record  of  the  days  of  an  old  suburban  high- 
way, with  a  drinking-trough  for  horses  and  a  troughlet  for  dogs,  and 
a  swinging  sign,  half  obscured  by  snowbloteh  that  might  fall  off, 
m  not  But  it  would  in  a  minute,  if  waited  for,  for  its  framing 
creaked  in  the  wind.  "I  wonder  where  I  am?"  he  continued, 
*IVe  seen  this  pothouse  before.  Tve  photographed  it,  if  it's  the 
same.  Tt  was  the  Robin  Hood."  A  snow-slip  occurred  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  left  the  outlaw's  face  and  a  portion  of  the  merry  gi 
wood  visible.  Oh  dear  yes ! — the  Robin  Hood.  No  mistake  about 
that,  anyhow!  The  pause  ended  in  complete  enlightenment. 
^THeti  I  know  where  I  am.  There's  the  new  Cazenove  slum  on 
the  1  v  I've  got  to  take  care  not  to  go  down  the  wrong  turn- 

fog.  One's  a  cut  de  sac;  ends  in  a  fence.  But  I  fancy  mine's  the 
next — yea! — miners  the  next.  Addy  Fossett's  school's  just  a  bit 
on.  Lady  Arkroyd  said  it  wasn't  a  slum  I  A  slum  made 
Kp  of  whjted  sepulchres — well!  suppose  we  say  machine-pointed 
'ilcbres,  and  let  'em  go  at  that."  The  difficulty  of  walking 
thro  now,  and  the  silence,  both  seemed  to  favour  soliloquy, 

plodded  on,  driving  aside  the  dry  white  snowdrift  with  his 
tating, 
dark  and  silent  it  is  down  this  side-stTeet!     Only 
ooe  gas-lamp  alight  that  one  can  see,  some  way  on.    And  the 
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silence!     One  might  be  murdered  here  bo  quietly,  with  so  little* 

inconvenience  to  one's  murderer.    And  the  cold  I    "Thank  God 
is  m£  and  not  Gus^  says  the  man  in  the  snow  through  whose  mi 
pass.     "He  wouldn't  be  kept  at  home,  even  by 
blizzard.     Really — if  1  hadn't  a  good  pair  of  eyes  .    .    .     Hull* 
what's  that?"    He  quickens  Ms  pace  towards  something  he 
seen  or  heard. 

An  instant  after,  and  the  silonec  has  vanished,     Piereing  shriel 
Uti  "ii  the  night — a  child's  shrieks — shrieks  of  frenzied  and  intt 
•able  panic,  there,  where  nothing  can  be  distinguished  yet.  . 
— there — coming  this  way  through  the  snow — this  side  of 
dim   lainp-gleam   the   snowdrift   all   but   hides  .    .    .  but  oh* 
tall  I    How  can  a  thing  so  small  give  such  a  cry  ? 
How  can  it  struggle  so,  either,  as  it  is  caught  and  pieked  up 
11  pair  of  strong  arms,  and  wrapped  in  the  bosom  of  a  big  ov* 
coat  ?    "  Anything  n- — said  the  Eev.   Atheist  an,  when  he  told 
tale   after — "anything   to  get  the  poor  little   barefooted 
gowned  scrap  up  off  the  snow,  and  out  of  the  cold!     The  j 
the  midget!     I  never  saw  such  a  baby.     Not  seven  yet— just  thh 
of  it ! "    For  he  often  told  of  this  adventure  of  his  afterwi 
But  let  us  tell  it  now. 

"  Oh,   pleathe — pleathe — let   me   down  V*    It   is   such    a    he; 
harrowing  cry  for  liberty  that  its  hearer  almost  believes  hims 
em- 1  to  shut  his  ears  to  it.     But — the  cold!     "Oh,  pleaihe  let 
go  to  c-call  for  the  Spoleece  to  c-eome  to    .   .    .    Uncle  Bob.    .    . 
"I'm  the  Police,  dear  child,  this  time.    You  show  me  wl 
Unele  Bob  is,  won't  you  ?   Hueh-sh !  .   .    ,  there,  dear,  now !   . 
that  way,  is  he  I    That's  a  good  brave  little  girL  .   .   *     In  at 
door,  is  it?     Thai's  right!     Now  1*11  put  you  down/*    And 

■  Bob's  niece  is  on  the  ground,  pulling  with  all  her  small  foi 
pt  the  skirt  of  the  big  coat  that  has  sheltered  her.     She  doesn't 
];•  \v  the  gentleman's  statement  that  he  is  the  Police;  or  only  wil 
important  reservations.     But  he  is  on  the  side  of  the  rigl 
sure,  and  is  vast  and  powerful.    It  is  no  use  her  pulling,  if 
not  mean  to  come  after  all.    But  all  is  well,  for  he  has  oi 
mused  to  get  off  the  big  coat  the  snow  falls  in  lumps  from  as 
leaves  it  behind  him  on  the  floor,  and  is  pulled  along  the  dark 
passage  towards  some  mysterious  male  voice  out  of  all  keepii 
its  surroundings — a  voice  with  something  of  a   Hyde   Pr 

.int  in  it — pulled  by  the  little  nightgowned  morsel   t.h; 
,  now  that  the  end  is  gained,  and  help  has  come,  to  be  qt 
dumb  with  terror. 

Along  the  narrow  passage  and  through  the  door  on  the 
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The  room  is  lighted  by  a  candle  at  its  last  gasp  on  a  side-table, 
rough  the  window,  above  the  closed  shutters,  of 
the  street  lc     There  is  1  ugh  to  see  all  that  is 

going  on  in  that  room,  and  it  is  a  sight  to  give  pause  to  the  readiest 
bt4p,  and  unnerve  the  most  willing  hand.  For  any  succour,  in  tbe 
Wfy  bringing  of  it,  may  in  this  case  undo  itself. 

Against   the  wall,  in  the  corner  next   the  window,  is  the  ashy 
terror-stricken  woman,  kneeling  with  hands  outstretched 
to  a*  nee  threatened  by  a  man  who  is  waving  some  weapon 

es,  while  he  talks  incoherently-  It  is  his  voice  that 
•onnded  like  a  popular  orator's,  making  telling  points.  What 
teemed  a  meaning  when  the  words  were  unheard  vanishes  as  they 
become  audible. 

"  You  keep  still  afore  I  pin  you  to  the  walL    You  *  *  *  well 

know  that  what  I  swear  to  by  Goard's  the  *  *  *  truth.    Climb  up 

end  e«?e — all  I  say  is,  climb  up  and  see!     The  *  *  *  noospaper's 

iid  d'you  think  they  don't  *  #  *  know.  .   .    .     Ah! — 

wou"l-  -steady — steady  I     I'll  put  a  strap  on  either  side  of  you 

to  keep  you  steady.     You  and  Jim  thought  you  were  going  to  have 

it  your  own  blooming  way.     And  where  d'yeu  think  he's  gone?  ,  .  . 

-he — be!  "     Ha  laughed  a  sniggering  laugh.    "Jim,  he's  gone 

along  the  railings*     Now,  don't  you  go  sayin'  I  haven't  told  you.  Of 

rip  you  up  afore  the  clock  strikes.     I  can  have  your  liver 

us  soon  as  not,    I  can  give  a  reference,  by  Goardl    Just 

ny  wife — she  can  get  a    *  *  *  reference."     And  then  the 

Rev.  Mr*  Taylor  saw  that  what  he  held  in  his  hand  was  a  pointed 

knife,  a  deadly  instrument. 

little  girl,  clinging  to  him  in  convulsive  terror,  made  suf- 

apt  action  almost  impossible.     He  felt  that  if  he  could 

have  caught  the  man's  eye,  he  mi^ht  have  been  able  to  control  him, 

si  it  was,  any  movement  on  hb  part  might  have  meant  a  stab 

lie  woman's  heart     He  could  see  she  had  on  only  a  thin  sort  of 

fftnuel  wrapper  over  a  night-dress,  and  he  understood  that  the  man, 

in,  conceived  her  to  be  some  enemy,  not  his  wife  eer- 

Woat  she  was  of  course  he  did  not  know.    The  lips  of  his 

mind  formed  the  simple  word  "  drink  " — the  evil  principle  whose 

nam*  ae*  ir  half  the  ills  flesh  would  have  been  *o  glad  never 

Co  come  to  the  enjoyment  of,  but  must  perforce  inherit. 

darvd  not  spring  upon  the  man  to  pinion  him,  with  that 
ludrous  knife  so  near  the  woman's  life-blood.  But  a  nhanpe  was  to 
«nne— one  caused  by  the  woman  herself.  She  could  barely  gasp, 
o  paralysed  was  articulate  speech;  hut,  the  few  words  she  said. 
I  upon  him  behind,  master!*'  were  heard  and  nn&ex- 
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stood  by  the  man,  who  instantly  swung  round  to  be  ready  for  some 
unknown  opponent.  The  Rev.  Athelstan  felt  greatly  relieved. 
The  position  was  simplified:  he  was  now  face  to  face  with 
delirious  maniac  with  a  knife — a  knife  that  seemed  made  for  m1 
der — that  was  all ! 

**  Thank  God  it  isn't  Gus,  but  me  I "  said  a  passing  thought 
he  caught  the  madman's  eye,  just  too  late  to  unsettle,  as  he 
have  done — so  he  fancied — the  delivery  of  a  thrust  backed 
whole  strength  of  the  arm  that  sent  it*    It  was  well  for  him 
straight  did  the  blow  come — that  the  clerical  hat  he  pulled  off 
slop  it  had  a  wide  hard  brim  and  a  round  hard  crown,  good  for 
point  to  slip  on.     The  boss  of  a  Japanese  targe  could  n 
balked   it  more  cleverly.    Had  it  struck  the  centre  straight, 
would  have  pierced  through  to  the  hand  that  held  it.     As  it  w 
it  went  aslant,  striking  twice  on  the  shining  silk  nap,  but  qui 
harmlessly. 

"Give  me  the  knife,  my  man.    I  can  show  you  how  to  use 
better  than  that."     Ilia  voice  could  not  have  been  more  colled 
if  he  had  been  reading  the  Comniination  Service,  without  meani 
it„  in  the  little  old  peaceful  church  at  Koyd.     The  delirious  m 
whose  conception  of  his  own  position  was  probably  that  of  a  vie* 
tim  somehow  at  bay*  surrounded  by  conspirators,  was  for  a  mo* 
ment  convinced  that  he  would  better  it  by  compliance,  and 
indeed  actually  surrendering  the  knife,  when  the  woman's 
terical  voice  broke  in,  and  undid  everything. 

u  Yes — you  give  the  gentleman  up  the  knife,  Robert  t     You  gi 
it  him  to  keep  for  you  now  you  ain't  yourself,  for  to  take 
care  of  and  giv*  back.     He'll  do  the  best  by  you!     Yon  may 
the  gentleman  .   .    ,  etc.,  etc."    The  Rev.  Athelstan's  mind  said 
"Deuce  take  the  woman!— can't  she  hold  her  tongue?"  but 
course  he  said  nothing  ao  secular  aloud* 

The  lunatic — for  ho  was  little  else — had  all  but  given  up 
,  but  of  course  now  changed  his  mind*    "You're  u 
for  him,  I  oee! "  he  exclaimed,  with  so  sane  a  voice  it  was  hard 
think  him  delirious,    u  I  enn  see  round  some  of  yer  better  than  yo 
think.     Yes— Muster  Preedy !     Ah !   .    ,    .  would  you   *    .    .  woul 
you?  ..."    This  with  an  expression   nf  intense  cunning, 
the  knife  held  behind  him ;  and  a  dangerous  tendency  to  edge  ba 
towards  the  woman,  all  the  while  watching  the  Rev.  Athelstan  with 
a  sly.  ugly  half-grin. 

As  he  got  nearer  to  the  woman,  she  became  unable  to  control  her- 
self— little  wonder,   perhaps f — and   broke  out   hysterically 
God     b&f     mercy! — stop     him  I     stop     him!— Oh,     Lard  I 
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,w  and  so  on.     It  was  time  to  act,  and  Athelstan  Tay- 
it.     Delay  might  be  fatal*     Guided  by  some  instinct  he 
be  shouted  with  sudden  decision:  "They're  here, 
Can't  you  hear  them  if  M  and  then,  seizings  on  the  pause 
in  wt  attention — caught  also  for  the  moment,  per- 

haps, hwiy   sounds   without— wandered   to   this   mysterious 

-prang1  upon  him,  and  by  gTeat  good  luck  pinioned  bis 
band  as  both  rolled  together  on  the  carpetless  floor.     u  Thank 
barren  Etfs  me,  not  <3us!"  thought  he  again,  as  ho  and  his  antag- 
onist pitched  heavily   on   the  ground.     lie   eon  Id    feel   the   great 
zth  there  was  still  in  the  miserable  victim  of  the  fiend  Al- 
cohol    Often  patients  with  this  disorder  will  need  three  or  four 
men  to  hold  them — indeed,  sometimes  develope  abnormal  muscular 
strength,  even  while  its  tremors  are  running  riot  through  their 
icm. 
But    Mr,   Steptoe's   strength  would   have  been   abnormally  de- 
ed  indeed  to  enable  him  to  contend  against  the  successful 
competitor  m  a  hundred  athletic  contests  in  the  old  'Varsity  days, 
A  few  sharp  struggles,  and  he  lay  powerless,  his  adversary  kneeling 
Ofrer  him,  grasping  his  two  wrists,  while  he  cursed  and  muttered 
below,  before  the  railway  sounds,  connected  apparently  with  the 
ing  of  an  almost  endless  luggage-train,  had  subsided  into  mere 
is  that  seemed  to  soothe  it  to  stillness.     But  the  knife  was  still 
-  right  band. 

fow  Where's  that  little  maid?"  Our  little  Lizarann  had 
never  run  away,  as  some  children  might  have  done,  but  had  held 
On  bravely  through  the  whole  of  the  terrifying  scene,  full  of  ad- 
miration for  this  new  Policeman — she  almost  thought  he  was  really 
one;  and  when  she  heard  him  ask  for  her,  she  found  voice  to  reply, 
not  very  articulately.  She  was  there,  please! — blue  with  the  cold 
and  her  teeth  chattering.  Aunt  Stingy  was  g-goed  away.  So 
BUcl  ttcr,  the  new  Policeman  seemed  to  think.    He  con- 

'  Very  well,  my  child  ! — now  you  can  be  useful.  ,  .  .  No. 
dViPTt  caQ  your  aunty.  We'll  do  without  her;  she's  no  use.  You 
do  just  as  I  tell  you — just  exactly  !  "  Lizarann  nodded  her  alacrity 
to  obey  orders.    **Me? — yass!  "  is  her  brief  undertaking. 

The  gentleman  looked  round  at  her,  still  grasping  the  wrists  of 
bis  captive,  who  muttered  on  wildly,  lost  in  a  forest  of  execrations 
without  meaning,  lie  seemed  satisfied  that  the  child  could  be 
trusted,  and  drtermined  at  any  rate  to  try  a  desperate  expedient  to 
get  d  out  of  the  manioc's  clutch.    The  only  other 

course  w»  n  call  or  send  for  help.     Send  whom?    TbLl  baby 

in  the  snow  again?    Heaven  forbid!    As  for  the  woman,  she 
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was  no  use.    He  could  hear  her  hysterica  in  the  next  room-    No  I 
if  the  child  only  dared  do  exactly  as  he  told  her,  he  would 
have  that  knife  safe  out  of  the  way. 

"  Look  here,  my  dear,  where's  the  box  of  matches — the  lucif 
matched     Now  don't  you  be   frightened,  but  do  as  I  tell  yo 
You  light  a  match! "     Liza  rami  obeyed  dutifully,  though  her  hand 
shook.    u  Now,  you  know,  if  you  blow  that  match  out,  there'll  be 
park,  won't  there?  .   .    .     Very  well  then,  or  yaas,   if  y< 
prefer  it.     Now  I  want  you  just  to  touch  your  father's  hand  wi 
it  „    .   .  oh,  he's  your  uncle,  is  be?  ,    .   «  well! — now  you'll  hay 
to  light  another,  .   .   .     Now  you  touch  his  hand  with  it — don't 
you  be  frightened." 

Lizarann  followed  her  instructions  without  question.  Whatever 
the  gentleman  said  was  right.  Her  duty  was  obedience.  But  she 
broke  out  in  spasmodic  terror  at  the  result  of  what  she  bad  sup- 
posed to  be  some  curious  experiment;  not  to  be  understood  by  her. 
but  certainly  beneficial* 

And  Athelstan  Taylor  needed  all  his  strength  to  retain  the  han 
that  was  scorched,  as  his  prisoner—or  rather  patient — gave  a  grea 
plunge  and  a  yell,  as  the  fire  touched  him.    But  he  kept  his  grip. 
though  it  was  his  left  hand  against  the  delirious  manfs  right:  an 
the  knife,  relinquished  in  the  uncontrollable  start,  was  left  lyi 
on  the  floor  as  he  dragged  him  across  the  room  away  from  it. 
could  breathe  freer  now  that  the  knife  was  out  of  the  way. 

He  inferred  afterwards  that  the  whole  thing  had  happened 
quickly;  for  the  railway-occurrence  without  seemed  to  explai 
itself  as  a  convoy  of  empty  trucks  shunting  on  a  siding  to  alio 
an  express  to  shriek  past — an  express  that  cared  nothing  f 
blizzards,  and  came  with  a  vengeance,  just  as  he  gave  his  la 
Instructions  to  Lizarann,  waiting  a  moment  for  that  little  per 
terror  to  subside. 

"  That's  a  good  little  girl.  Now  pick  up  that  knife  and  take 
nwoy.  And  then  .  .  .  well ! — and  then  .  ,  .  shut  the  door  aft 
you  and  go  to  bed,  for  God's  sake,  and  get  warm  .  *  .  Wha 
,  .  ,  nof — never  mind  Aunt  WhatVher-name?  ,  ,  ♦  d 
anything  to  her — only  go  to  bed  too.  What  did  you  say  her  na 
was?  Aunt  Stingy?'*  It  didn't  seem  probable,  but  the  little 
mflideo  evidently  felt  surprised  at  its  being  thought  the  reverse. 
She  confirmed  it  with  gravity,  and  was  departing,  small  and  bitterly 
cold,  but  intensely  responsible,  when  the  new  Policeman  called  her 
back. 

"  Look  here,  poppet ! — you  stand  the  street-door  wide  open,  and 
then  you  go  to  bed.     Now  shut  the  door.'* 
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Lizarann  obeyed  religiously,  and  crept  away  silently  to  bed. 
r,  as  she  passed  through  her  daddy's  room  with  its  empty  pil- 
low, life  became  too  hard  for  her  to  bear.  But  tears  came  to  help, 
big  ones  in  plenty;  and  Lizarann's  bed  was  kind.  It  absorbed* 
received,  engulfed,  all  but  cancelled  the  small  mass  of  affliction 
that  cowered  into  it  and  stopped  its  ears  and  did  its  best  to  cease. 
In  two  minutes  after  leaving  the  New  Policeman,  Lizarann  was 
more  than  a  stifled  sob,  at  intervals,  in  the  dark;  in  five,  at 
moat,  bad  cried  herself  to  sleep, 

Mrs,  Steptoe,  after  giving  way — quite  excusably,  to  our  thinking 
— upstairs  for  ten  minutes  or  so,  began  to  be  aware  that  her  self* 
control  was  returning.  But  beinpr  hysterical  as  well  as  human,,  she 
trtilixed  it  to  go  on  moaning  and  gasping  intentionally,  some  time 
after  she  had  ceased  to  be  able  to  do  it  involuntarily.  Curi' 
about  who  had  given  such  a  sudden  and  effectual  succour  then  be- 
gan to  get  the  better  of  mere  terror,  and  she  perceived  she  ought  to 
make  an  effort*  So  she  went  cautiously  downstairs  and  listened, 
otjuide  the  door,  to  the  voices  in  the  front  room;  her  husband's, 
sow  seeming  less  definitely  insane,  more  weak  and  drivelling;  and 
that  of  the  stranger,  whom  ahe  found  it  easiest  to  take  for  granted, 
although  unexplained.  Yery  severe  shock  makes  the  mind  travel 
oo  the  line  of  least  resistance,  No! — she  wouldn't  knock  at  the 
door  jutt  yet  to  ask  if  her  services  were  wanted.  That  would  do 
presently,  especially  as  she  expected  stupor  would  soon  follow  her 
hatband's  outbreak,  and  if  she  showed  herself  now  he  might  have 
a  ret  after  listening  a  few  momenta,  sufficiently  to  satisfy 

herself  that  the  stranger's  voice  showed  a  complete  mastery  of  the 
Aunt  Stingy  retired  into  the  bedroom  adjoining,  to  be 
btndy   in   case  of   anything — so  she  described   her   action   after- 
r»rds^and  then,  having  made  sure  that  her  niece  was  in  bed  in 
ittle  room  and  sound  asleep,  lay  down  on  Jim's  vacant  bed  for 
:i  half -minute  and  closed  her  eyes.     And  would  you  have  be- 
lieved it? — or  rather,  it  should  be  said,  would  Mrs,  Hacker,  to  whom 
ihe  told  it,  have  believed  it  ? — she  was  that  dead  wore  out  that  only 
listening  for  two  minutes  to  the  voices  going  on  steady,  as  you 
exfght  say,  set  her  off  half  uneouseious-Kke,  and  in  an  unguarded 
moment  sleep  took  her  by  surprise.     Just  the  letting  of  her  eyes 
efcse  to  had  made  oil  the  difference  I     Rep'  open,  no  such  a  thing  I 
,tse  they  were  not  kept  open,  and  there  was  such  a  thing. 
k  the  form  of  profound  Kleep. 

he  passage — the  one  known  by  the  rather 
grandiose   name  of  The   Hall — Aunt   Stingy  first  removed  her 
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rescuer's  overcoat,  tlint  still  lay  on  the  ground,  and  hung  it  on  a 
neighbouring  book.     A  more  intelligent  person  would  have 
that  its  owner  might  want  it,  for  warmth,  in  a  fireless  room-     SI 

mat  needs  then  decide  that  the  street  door  had  no  business  to 
on  the  jar,  and  it  was  just  that  child's  carelessness  leaving 

,  and  closed  it,  noiselessly.     This  was  fatal  to  a  caleu  ] 
Athelstan  Taylor's,  for  he  had  told  Lizarann  to  leave  the  door 
in  the  full  confidence  that  the  policeman  on  the  beat  would  no! 
it;  and  that  he  would  by  this  means  be  brought  into  communieati< 
with  the  outer  world,  without  having  to  leave  his  dangerous  chai 
alone  in  the  house  with  that  plucky  baby  and  that  weak  woman 

No  doubt  a  policeman  did  come  down  the  cul  de  sac  street*  bi 
even  a  policeman's  step  is  inaudible  on  three  inches  of  very 
snow.    It  is  otherwise  when  the  snow  is  partly  thawed,  especially 
a  second  frost  comes.     Mr,  Taylor  concluded,  believing:  that 
street-door  was  "on  the  jar,"  that  the  policeman's  bulFs-ey 
at  once  detect  it,  and  that  his  guard  was  sure  to  be  relieved; 
the  hours  went  by  and  nothing  came.    It  is  more  likely,  thoi 
that  the  policeman  passed  at  a  moment  of  noise  from  the  raih 
for  goods-trains  occurred  at  intervals  through  the  ni^ht. 

More  than  once  he  was  all  but  resolved  to  leave  the  man's 
and  summon  the  woman,  or  go  himself  for  medical  help,  what 
the  risk  might  be.    But  he  did  not  know  what  other  knives 
be  within  reach,  and  he  was  one  of  those  people  who  alwn 
on  the  lighter  of  two  courses,  however  little  may  be  the  different 
between  them*    Not  the  smallest  risk  should  be  run  through  fai 
of  his  of  harm  to  come  to  that  plucky  infant — well! — or  to 
woman,  for  that  matter.     But  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that  he 
less  keen  on  that  point. 

So,  though  he  relaxed  his  hold  on  the  man  as  his  paroxysms 
violence  died  down — for  they  were  intermittent— he  never  alloi 
him  to  go  quite  free,  and  scarcely  took  his  eyes  from  him  to  n 
ventory  the  scanty  contents  of  the  ill-furnished  room  he  sat 
For  he  contrived  to  shift  the  position  in  a  moment  of  the 
quiescence,  some  half  an  hour  after  he  found  himself  alone  a 
him;  halMragging,  half-lifting  him  or  to  an  untempting  and 
restful   sofa,  whose  innate  horse-hair  was   courting   investigate 
through  slits  and  holes  that  had  evaded  the  watchfulness  of  in< 
feehial  buttons,  jnirtrdians  of  its  reticence  in  days  gone  by. 
of  those  articles  of  furniture  of  which  we  know  at  once  that 
understraps  have  given,  and  will  have  to  be  sevn  to  some  day. 
analogous  chair  was  within  reach;  and  the  New  Policeman, 
in  love  with  his  job,  but  strong  in  his  determination  to  see  it  ot 
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up  las  mind  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  night  on  it,  if  necessary, 
watching  the  fluctuations  erf  his  patient's  delirium.  Oh,  how 
thankful  be  felt  that  all  this  had  befallen  him,  not  GusI  What  a 
plea^  nk  of  his  consumptive  friend  in  the  beat  room  at  the 

Hope,  uncontradicted. 
An  hour  or  more  passed.    The  violence  of  the  patient  had  become 
lore  fitful,  and  seemed  at  length  to  be  giving  place  to 
rpor.    A  little  longer,  and  he  would  sleep.     But  suppose  his 
failed  and  he  died  in  his  sleep.     Mr.   Taylor  had  had  an 
uncle  who  drank,  and  who  died  of  collapse  after  just  such  an  at- 
tack urn  tremens.     Yes — hut  how  long  after?     Then,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  how  long  this  man's 
•k  had  been  going  on.    Nor  was  the  Key.  Athelstan  quite  clear 
that  the  case  was  uncomplicated;  the  brain  might  be  unsound  at  the 
best  uf  times.     He  tried  to  remember  all  he  had  seen  or  heard  of 
it-r.     His  impression  certainly   had   been  that   insomnia 
t»  a  chara<  symptom,   and   invariable.     Now   this   man 
seemed  to  be  sinking  into  a  state  of  coma.     He  would  keep  watch 
over  him.  at  least  until  he  seemed  quite  unconscious,  and  then  he 
to  get  help  from  without.     He  might  be  able  to  rouse 
ur,  and  so  communicate1   with  the  police  and  send  for 
medical  assistance.    What  he  was  most  anxious  to  do  waa  to  get  the 
Ban  safe  out  of  the  way,  at  the  workhouse- infirmary  or  the  police- 
nd  to  feel  sure  that  he  could  leave  the  house  safely  with 
-hi Id  in  it.     lie  would  come  back  next  day  as  soon  as  he  was 
,  to  find  out  more  about  her.     It  was  fortunate  that  to- 
day, not  Saturday — or  rather  he  should  have  said, 
jesdayr  not  Sunday.     But  one  always  think  a,  when  one  has 
been  up  all  night,  that  it  is  still  yesterday  I 

' — the  breath  of  the  man  waa  coming  more  regularly,  and 

felt  slower  and  steadier.     In  a  moment  it  would  be  safe 

.ive  him  and  look  for  help.     He  withdrew  his  hand  from  the 

*ri*t  it  held  and  touched  the  sleeper's  forehead.    It  was  scarcely 

r  as  he  hnd  expected  it  to  be.     But  it  seemed  insensitive  to 

,  as  there  waa  no  perceptible  shrinking  from  it.     The  pa- 

1  be  safely  left  for  a  moment, 

rose  to  his  feet  and  stretched  himself,  glad  of  the  respltr-. 

affair  thai   he  wrote  later  to  his  substitute 

>s  claim  to  having  had  no  feeling  at  this  moment  but 

r  clean  warm  water  to  wash  the  touch  of  the  drunkard's 

vrints  off.     He  watched  the  motionless  figure  on  the  couch  for  a 

i  reathing  satisfied  him.    He  could  be  spared ; 

s  short  a  time  as  need  be,  though. 
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He  opened  the  door  quietly  and  went  out.  But  he  returned  to 
lock  it;  removing  the  key  from  within,  but  leaving  it  in  the  lock. 
Then  he  opened  the  street  door  and  looked  out.  The  little  one 
had  evidently  misunderstood  his  instruction  to  leave  it  open — 
well  t  she  really  was  almost  a  baby.  However,  that  was  enough  to 
account  for  the  non-appearance  of  any  policeman.  No  police- 
officer  ever  leaves  a  "  stood  open  "  door  uninvestigated  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


EXD  OF  TOE  BLIZZARD,  AND  OF  SIMON  MAQUS.      HOW  ME.  TATLOH 
OF  A   CHASE  THROUGH  THE  SNOW,  AND  A  CANAL- 
LOCK.     WHAT  WAS  FOUND  IX  IT.     BUT  SIMON  WAS  INVISffiLE 


How  sweet  and  white  and  silent  was  the  huge  shroud  of  enow 
that  lay  so  carefully  on  road  and  roof  alike;  unbroken,  in  this  un* 
,  by  so  much  as  the  memory  of  a  rut  inherited  from 
yesterday's  traffic;  umnelted,  even  on  the  chimney-stacks,  by  the 
terday's  fires!     How  satisfied  the  stars  that 
brgsr  i-vle  through  the  clearing  veil  of  the  snowdrift  flying 

down  le  work  of  hiding  London  from  them  had  been  done 

<1  well,  and  that  they  might  shine  on  something  < 
H  last!     For  the  blizzard  had  gone  to  an  appointment  el 

the  few  flakes  of  belated  snow  that  were  afloat  had  given  up  all 
f  blinding  human  eyes,  and  only  seemed  to  pause  in  their 
•  if  a  resting-place.    They  had  an  e  mini  mm  & 
As  the  sole  spectator  of  the  stillness  stood  looking  out  into  the 
night*  and  thinking  Wordsworth  to  himself,  he  saw  the  fixed  red 
■  lops   railway-signal   through    the   clear   air;    snow- 
-<.dt  and  innocent,  so  fitr,  of  smoke.     All  that  mighty  heart 
tit  lying  still — yes !     But  that  engine,  idling  on  the  line  and  wide 
awake,  felt  free  to  wander  to  and  fro,  with  clanks,  and  finally  to  ex- 
ecute on  arpeggio  of  truncated  snorts  downwards,  and  give  a  sud- 
den yell,  and  depart  behind  a  steam-blast  from  beneath  its  apron, 
I    vlor  saw  distinctly,  at  the  end  of  his  wrong  turning, 
ibat  stultified  it  as  a  thoroughfare, 
.all  of  snow  was  against  the  lower  half  of  the  door,  ami 

.,   of  houses  it   made  one  of  was  nearly  masked  by  the 

pile  heaped  dl  ;  and  the  snow  that  had  caught  and  held 

■gainst  every  Toughness  on  the  upright  wall  lay  thick  on  every 

-  and  slope,  and  filled  in  every  cavity.     A  sense  of  compromise 

wis  abroad  in  the  air — an  anticipated  suggestion  of  a  thaw;  not 

know,  but  in  time!     Atheist  an  Taylor,  as  a  neighbour's 

ok  five  in  a  hurry,  knew  so  well  what  the  shovels  meant 

like  in  the  morning  while  all  was  still  dry;  and  what  the 

Id  be  like  from  uncleared  roofs  later  on,  when 

moch  would  be  sin 
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There  was  not  a  soul  in  sight  m  the  cul  de  sac  street t  which  had 
obviously  been  the  wrou^  turning.     There  was  consolation  in 
that,  though,  for  the  Rev,  Athelstan,  for  if  it  had  been  Gus  and  not 

tt  Qus  would  have  known  his  ground  better,  and  passed  on. 
then  I — what  might  not  have  happened  to  that  poor  little  kid,  ask 
in  there?    However,  it  was  necessary  now  to  think  what  was  to 
done.     Not  a  soul  in  sight,  and  hardly  a  sound  to  be  heard ; 
very  murmur  of  the  city's  traffic,  that  never  quite  dies,  bai 
audible!     Every  house  more  than  ever  like  its  neighbour,  in 
cloak  of  snow.    Which  door  should  he  choose,  to  knock  at? 

ite  looked  the  most  promising,,  he  thought.    But  he  woul 
put  on  his  greatcoat  before  crossing  through  the  cold  night 
Where  was  that  coat,  by  the  way?    So — back  into  the  house 
get  it  1 

He  struck  a  wax  vesta  to  make  the  dark  passage  visible,  and 
saw  where  the  woman  had  hung'  it  on  a  peg  near  the  stj " 
Should  he,  lifter  all,  go  upstairs  and  rouse  her? — Well*  not 
whole!    Because  he  thought  the  woman  bad  for  the  patient, 
better  out  of  the  way  on  that  account.     It  did  not  occur  to 
that  she  was  in  the  adjacent  room,  and  the  exploration  above  a 
tributed  as  an  obstacle  to  his  decision.    He  felt  readier  for  a 
loquy  with   a  roused   next-door  neighbour,   than   for  shaking 
stupefied  sleeper  to  wakefulness— one,  too,  whom  he  had  very 
reliance  on.     Besides,  his  own  clearest  scheme  was  to  get  some 
person  to  take  charge  of  the  patient,  while  he  himself  went  for 
doctor.    If  he  did  this,  the  doctor  would  come.     If  he  sent,  perha] 
no !     How  could  he  tell  ? 

But  after  this  slight  delay,  just  as  well  to  look  in  at  the  si 
once  more  before  leaving  him  I     The  Rev.  Athelstan,  feeling  ve 
much  like  the  New  Policeman,  opened  the  door  cautiously.     Ji 

well,  for  his  charge  was  no  longer  where  he  had  left  him. 
could  see  him  in  the  half-light,  blundering  against  the  window 
shutter,  apparently  without  purpose,  and  talking  to  himself. 

"Everything's  took  away,,  by  Goardl  Now  if  I  could  just  la] 
'gads  on  that  there  *  *  *  knife,  I  could  slit  'em  all  up.  All  the 
biling;  and  that  'd  make  me  even  with  'em!  Who's  makin*  any 
offer  to  stop  me  ? n  He  muttered  on,  and  there  seemed  no  object  in 
interrupting  him.  Very  likely  he  would  lie  down  and  doxe 
again,     A  few  minutes'  patience,  anyhow! 

Suddenly  he  stopped  and  turned.    And  then  perceiving  Atlieh 
Taylor  as  he  stood  by  the  half-open  door  watching  him  ini< 
he  addressed  him  exactly  as  though  he  were  one  of  a  succession 
of  applicants  or  customers,  whom  he  had  satisfied  so  far. 
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Now  who  might  you  be,  master?    'And  over  your  job!     I'll 
he  answer  e  to  it,  by  to-morrow  forenoon/'    He  seemed  for 

the    moment    quite    compos  I    and    businesslike,    then    suddenly 
changed  to  shrewd  suspicion.    "  Unless  you're— unless  you're — un- 
vju're  .   .    *     No! — would  you  I    That's  not  playing  fair,  by 
Gome — you're    a    gentleman  I— give    a    beggar    his    fair 
chance..   .   .'"    For  a  sort  of  wily  approach,  as  though  to  somehow 

mvent  an  object  of  suspicion,  had  been  promptly  interoej 
and  be  found  himself  firmly  held  as  before,    Then  an  intolerable 
horr  d  to  seize  on  him  quite  suddenly*     "God's  mercy — 

keep  him  off — keep  him  off  t     111  never  let  on  about  him  to  no  one. 
1  promise.     Only  give  rae  a  blooming  Testament,     I'll  swear  I  " 
Ha  asked  several  times  for  a  Testament,  variously  described,,  rather 
be  amusement  than  otherwise  of  his  hearer,  whose  sense  of 
language    discriminated    between    words    with    meanings    and    oa- 
ves without.     The  drunkard's  manner  seemed  to  him  to  throw 
doubt  on  the  validity  of  any  affidavit  made  on  an  unstained  volume, 
But  there  was  no  amusement — nothing  but  a  shudder — to  be  got 
d  tlie  intense  conviction  of  his  delirium  that  there  was  some 
horror — some  spectre  or  nightmare,  God  knows  what! — in  ambush 
behind   the   man   who   held   him.     Those   who    have   nursed    any 
r-patient   through   the  hours   of  low   vitality   in    the 
•  <  w  how  hard  it  is  to  struggle  against  a  sort  of  belief  in 
ihe  reality  of  his  delusions— against  the  sympathetic  dread,  at  least, 
I  i ft  does  duty  for  a  real  belief.     In  delirium  tremejis  this 
emrrictiou  is  overwhelming,  and  the  Rev,  Athelstan  almost  felt  it 
vould  bo  an  easement,  just  once,  to  glance  round  behind  him,  and 
make  sure  there  was  no  one  else  in  the  room.    And  this,  although 
the  •;  'a  description  seemed  to  apply  to  a  conjurer  (with  the 

mua:  who  had  escaped  from  his  coffin,  but  might  be 

got  hack  if  we  was  sharp.    His  conviction  of  the  reality  of  this  per* 
ton  was  too  fervid  to  be  ridiculous,  or  anything  but  unearthly; 
*ren  when  he  added,  as  confirmatory,  that  he  was  a  Hebrew  con- 
I   as  a  sanguinary  one.     Simon   Magus,  perhaps? — 
thought  the  Rev.  Athelstan,     And  when  he  told  his  friend  Gus  Fos- 
f  this  after,  he  pretended  it  had  made  him  laugh. 
The  sound  of  a  child  crying,  surely?    Yes — the  voice  of  the  little 
girl,  in  an  agony  of  grief  or  fear,  in  the  next  room!    He  flung  the 
raan  from  him,  and  passed  out  of  the  room,  locking  him  in. 
1  him,"  said  he,  afterwards,  "begging  me  to  keep  Si 
3f*ffa«  on*,  hut  I  couldn't  stop  to  see  to  h  went  into  the  back 

rood,  where  Lizarann,  roused  by  mrmnry  of  her  miseries  from  the 
Echter  tleep  of  morning,  was  shedding  bitter  tears  because  Dad&s 
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was  not  there,  but  In  the  Hospital.  Who  does  not  know  how  the 
consciousness  of  affliction  awaiting  us  will  drag  us  awake,  however 
much  we  may  strive  to  remain  in  dreamland  I  Lizarann  waa  glad 
of  the  gentleman,  though,  whatever  he  was.  And  it  was  all  the 
easier  for  her  to  give  a  short  abstract  of  her  tragedy  of  the 
before,  that  her  aunt  had  gone,  upstairs  to  dress,  as  a  prelimina 
to  action  in  connection  with  the  front  parlour,  whatever  it 
was  going  on  there*  For  whether  anyone  was  there  with  her  hi 
band — the  gentleman  of  the  night  before*  or  a  policeman,  or 
perhaps — she  had  yet  to  learn.  And  she  was  horribly  cold, 
favourable  disposition  towards  lighting  a  bit  of  fire  in  the  ki 
was  all  the  more  marked  on  this  account. 

The  very  small  person  sobbing  in  a  very  dirty  nightgown  in 
middle  of  the  back  room  could  not— so  Athelstan  Taylor  decid 
go  on  indefinitely  unwanned  on  such  a  morning  aft  this.     He 
joioed  to  feel  that  there  was  still  plenty  of  vital  heat  in  her 
ment  of  a  carcass,  as  he  wrapped  it  in  the  first  thing  that 
to  hand*  a  stray  relic  of  a  blanket  of  days  gone  by.     He  picked  the 
little  bundle,  so  compacted,  up  on  his  knee,  and  helped  the  sub- 

lence  of  its  sobs  with  a  word  or  two  of  consolation.     While  doing 
he  could  hear  what  difficulties  his  case  next  door  was 
into  with  Simon  Magus. 

**  Ber because  derdaddy's  in  the  Sussospital  and  hurted  bis  leg, 
said  Lizarann,  as  far  as  our  spelling  will  carry  us,  in  reply  to  i 
quiry- 

•  That's  a  good  little  woman !  Now  shell  tell  me  all  about  i 
How  did  Daddy  hurt  his  leg?  " 

Lizarann  settled  down  to  her  narrative.     Here  was  human 
pathyt  at  last,  for  her  real  trouble.     For  all  the  dreadful 
last  night  was  only  Uncle  Bob;  and  of  course  that  sort  of  thing 
always  happening,  more  or  less*  with  uncles.    Not  daddies,  I 
you ! — that  was  quite  another  pair  of  shoes. 

"There  was  free  spoleeeemen,"  said  she,  beginning  like  a  t 
with  the  strong,  conspicuous  pointa  of  her  narrative,  ** 
Daddy  along  like  carrying  ft  Guy.  only  the  spoleeceman  he  pieti 
•  and  held  me  inside  of  the  skirting  for  Daddy  for  to  kiss 
And  Daddy,  he  says  why  didn't  I  call  out  like  he  told  me  *  Pi-lot  t 
so  he  could  hear?  .   . 

**  But  was  Daddy  being  carried  on  a  chair  t "    The  reference  to 
bad  complicated  matters. 

Hot  a  chair  to  set  upon.     A  hospital-barrer.    With  skirting?. 
Taasf    But  T  hadn't  called  out  Pi -lot,  so  Daddy  could  hear.   .   . 
Lisarajm's  conscience  torments  her  on  this  point,  which  is  one 
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very  little  about     He  wants  to  find  out  what  hurt 
ps  le#f  and  the  extent  of  the  damage.     He  waits  a  moment  to 
Hiten;  thinks  he  hears  a  silence  in  the  next  room,  as  though  Simon 
Magus  had  vanished  and  teft  his  victim  in  peace.    Something  like 
ing  about  of  furniture  follows.    But  the  drunkard  is  safe 
In.    He  can  do  no  great  harm  for  a  few  minutes  anyhow. 
'Was  it  an  accident,  or  did  he  tumble  down  of  himself?"  ho 
He  knows  the  child  will  understand.     A  mere  fall  on  a  slip- 
pavement  would  hardly  rank  as  an  accident  with  her*     An  ac- 
■  •  classified  otherwise,  almost  implies  a  vehicle*  among  this 
f  Londoners. 
■  Vass ! — an  accident    The  boy  said   so."     A   self -explanatory 
boy,  the  speaker  seems  to  think.     The  hearer  accepts  him  as  ex- 
plained.    But  what  was  the  accident,  and  how  much  was  Daddy 
Didn't  the  boy  telH    Gradually  all  that  Lizarann  has  to 
communicate  is  elicited,  and  Mr.  Taylor  takes  a  cheerful  view  of 
■k. 
"  Then  Daddy's  gone  to  the  Hospital?    They'll  set  Daddy  on  his 
legs  again.    What  does  Daddy  do  for  bis  living? " 

le's   a    Aaker.    Askin\    he   does.    Yass!"    Lizarann's   largo 
dark  eyes,  and  her  gravity,  added  force  to  this.     "Every  dye,  by 
lliiewye  Stytion,  wheTe  I  goes  to  fetch  Mm." 

■.n  Taylor  gave  a  low  whistle.    "Oho I — that's  where  we 

are,  is  hi  '*    He  at  once  recognised  the  little  girl  whose  fame  had 

had  Inm  from  the  great  house  at  Royd,  with  which  he  was  of 

i  communication.     *■  You/re  Lizarann  Coupland, 

-kroyd's  friend  ? " 

said  Lizarann,  nodding.    Not  that  she  was  sure  of  it. 

But  she  knew  there  was  a  Lidy,  come  to  see  Teacher  at  School,  she 

and  she  couldn't  have  been  certain,  off-hand,  that  thia  wasn't 

>:l\  in  the  face  of  the  gentleman's  statement.    So  she 

•ttented.     She  felt  rather  proud.     Her  daddy  was  well  spoken  of 

Mnoi'  Ite  evidently.     She  continued:  "And  the  boy  said,  he 

could  mike  Daddy^s  leg"  well  any  day  of  the  week  at 

■tal.  because  they  done  his  Aunt  and  Uncle,   And  a  gentleman 

iras  i  re.     And  Mr.  Parker's  teef  tin  y 

as  new!     So  they  was  all  ningin'I    Yass — they  writ!  " 

This  came  in  instalments;  our  report  is  shortened,  for  convenience. 

Lan  Taylor  said  afterwards  to  his  friend:  "I  was  getting 

go  sleepy  by  that  time,  that  I  didn't  above  half  enjoy  the  little 

maM  1  chatter  about  her  Daddy,  which  of  course  I  uon- 

firmed.     T  had  to  commit  it  to  memory  to  lauph  at  it  afterwar 

Indeed,  hia  great  strent^h  and  endurance  had  been  sorely  tesftd  \sg 
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the  trying  nature  of  his  long  vigil;  mere  sitting  up  all  night  be 
would  have  made  light  of. 


When  Aunt  Stingy  appeared  a  few  minutes  after,  having  been 
employed  in  lighting  the  kitchen  fire  as  projected,  she  found  Lizar- 
aim  still  on  Mr.  Taylor's  knee,  kept  warm  in  the  extemporized 
wrap,  and  filling  in  the  blanks  in  her  narrative,  in  reply  to  his 
cross-questionings.  With  a  curious  lack  of  tact  and  insight,  Mrs* 
Steptoe  immediately  denounced  her  nieces  presumption,  suggesting 
that  the  child  had  token  the  gentleman  by  storm,  as  it  were;  and 
alleging  that  little  gfyells  ought  to  know  better  how  to  behave  than 
that  The  gentleman  cut  thi3  ill-judged  attempt  to  creep  up  his 
sleeve  very  short  indeed. 

"  Now  listen  to  me,  if  you  please,  Mrs,  .  ,  .  what's  your  name? 
.  ,  ,  oh — Steptoe,  Mrs,  Steptoe,  I  am  going  at  once  to  get  the 
nearest  doctor  to  see  your  husband.  And  I  think  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  will  be  to  leave  him  quiet  in  the  front  room  till  I  come 
back.  He  won't  take  any  harm*  And  I  hope  when  I  come  back  I 
shall  find  the  little  girl  dressed,  with  a  nice  warm  fire  to  warm  her- 
self at.  I  suppose  you  can't  get  any  breakfast  for  her 
awhile?  .  »  .  Well! — do  what  you  can  in  that  direction.  Y< 
terday's  milk  is  better  than  no  milk."  And  with  a  very  decisive 
refusal  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  at  any  future  time>  on  any  terms, 
buttoned  his  coat  tight  round  him,  and  left  the  room.  Lizaran 
heard  the  street  door  open  and  close,  and  then  she  was  left  friend 
;ind  alone  with  a  formidable  aunt.  That  good  woman  stepped 
out  after  the  street  door  closed,  and  listened  a  moment  at  that  of 
tin*  front  room,  hut  finding  all  silent  did  not  open  it.  She  saw 
it  had  been  locked,  as  the  key  had  been  inside  overnight.  Evidently 
bar  vi-itor  had  locked  it. 

She  returned  and  afflicted  Lizarann  by  a  destructive  co-opera- 
in  the  gettin*  of  her  frock  on,  a  form  of  help  that  twitched  its 
bm  to  and  fro  under  the  pretext  of  promoting  her  stab 
that  resented  her  offered  assistance  and  denounced  it  as  henderin'; 
that  left  her  penalized  by  a  sense  of  wrong  hooks  in  wrong  eye*, 
buttons  adrift  from  their  holes,  and  holes  aghast  at  the  intrusion  of 
strange  buttons.  But  Lizarann  was  used  to  this,  and  discerned  in 
it  the  shortness  of  her  aunt's  temper.  Her  Baddy  he'd  always  said 
poor  Aunty  she  couldn't  help  her  nater,  and  we  must  bottle  up  ac- 
cording- Lizarann  beheld  her  aunt  through  a  halo  of  Jim's  pa 
tience  and  forgiveness, 
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Athelstan  Taylor  soon  found  the  doctor  in  Oazenove  Street,  who 
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came  readily  t  to  his  summons.    It  wouldn't  do  to  lose 

be  said.     The  man,  who  was  quite  weD  known 
a  typical  case  of  Alcoholism,  to  the  police  as  an  habitual 
•uukard.  and  to  the  neighbourhood  as  always  the  worse  for  liquor* 
.-  easily  die  of  collapse  if  he  wasn't  carefully  nourished 
the  reaction  came.    He  would  be  much  safer  in  a  Hospital* 
una  cases  of  this  sort,  life  or  death  would  turn  on  an  inject  ion 
n  the  spot.    Heart  *f  allure  might  be  very  rapid.    He 
:  as  though  Mr.  Steptoe's  decease  would  be  a  real  calamity. 
Mt,  Taylor,  tramping  beside  him  through  the  snow,  tried  to  shape  a 
thnt  hung  in  his  mind.     How  if  he  himself,  who  preached 
a  Be-  !i  or  Hereafter  that  as  like  as  not  this  scientific  gen- 

id  not  believe  in — how  if  he  was  less  keen  to  preserve  this 
dtpr.  is  a  chance  to  clean  it  up  a  bit  for  a  wholesonier  de- 

later  on,  than  the  doctor  in  his  professional  enthusiasm,  hia 
rness  to  win  in  a  game  of  Therapeutics  against 
Be  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  having  thought  more  than  once 
the  miserable  if  vice  would  he  u  best  out  of  the  way/' 

Out  of  the  way!  .    .   .  where?    And  then*  how  did  he  know  that 
onaensus  of  all  mortals  to  try  and  save  even  the  most  worth- 
less lives  may  not  be  an  unconscious  tribute  to  the  underlying  sense 
rtality  throughout  mankind?    Would  an  honest  belief  in 
txtir'  :t  to  preserve  a  life  that  is  a  pain  to  itself  and  a  curse 

\     So   thinking,  he  turned   with  Ins  companion 
Street*    "Last  house  on  the  right,  isn't  it?w  said  the 

is  that,  policeman  doing  in  front  of  the  la*t  house  on  the 
i     Looking  about  on  the  snow  as  though  in  search  for  803 
_*,  and  then  stooping  forward  over  the  low  railing  to  exai 

'  iw-fastenings,     It  was  all  secure  there  when    Atheist  an 
Tiylor  came  away.    He  quickened  his  pace,  and  the  doctor  did  so 

■thing  wrongt  officer?"    Both  ask  the  question  at  once. 
\aft  say,  Sir,    Be  so  good  as  not  to  tread  on  these  foot- 
marks.   I  want  'em  kept  till  my  relief  comes.    HeTl  be  here  in  a 
.    .    .     No — the  window's  not  been  tampered  with, 
as  T  see*    That's  where  it's  so  queer," 

nd  silent  a  moment.     Then  both  gentlemen  exclaim 

ee,     The  tpieernesa  is  clear  enough  to  both.    The 

mow  all  point,  away  from  the  window,  and  ft  glance 

Eis  no  mrrespnndinp  track  of  an  approach  t<>  it. 
:  the  three  seem  to  think  the  mystery  soluble,  for  the  rao- 
t,  and  mere  speculation  is  useless.    The  policeman  supplier  && 
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additional  fact,  but  does  not  claim  importance  for  it.  The  hasp  o 
tiie  window  is  visibly  unclosed  through  the  glass.  But — ao  the  o 
fjeer  testifies — they  don't  shut  'em  to,  as  often  as  not. 

u  You  can  open  it  from  outside,"  aays  the  parson-gentleman 
the  policeman.    "  All  right !     I  was  coining  to  the  house,    I  kno 
the  people/' 

VII   right,   officer V*  saya   the   doctor-gentleman,     "You  know 
me.     Dr.  Ferris,  Cazenovc  Street."     And  thus  encouraged  the  con* 
stable  easily  throws  up  the  window  from  without.     A  touch  on  tl 
shutters,  and  they  open  inwards.     They  n  veal  an  empty  room,  an 
the  track  of  the  footsteps  away  from  the  window  is  at  once 
plained — fully  to  the  two  who  knew  that  a  delirious  man  was 
only  tenant  of  the  room,  and  clearly  enough  for  purpose  of  actio 
to  the  third,  who  only  sees  that  some  person,  to  whom  the  esclam 
tion  of  both  at  once,  "  He  has  escaped !  "  applied,  has  been  able 
close  the  window  behind  him  to  disguise  his  flight,  and  may  by 
now  be  far  away  at  the  end  of  a  long1  trail  they  all  start  to  follow, 
running  through  the  snow  as  best  they  may.    It  is  difficult  to  run* 
as  the  drifted  snow  is  nearly  knee-deep  sometimes.     But  here  and 
tin-  wind  has  kept  the  ground  clear,  blowing  it  like  dry  dust. 

The  track  goes  straight  to  the  closing  fence  at  the  street  end,  at  a 
point  thfl  youthful  marauders  of  Tallack  Street  have  chosen  for  in- 
roads  into  the  railway  territory  beyond.  It  is  passable,  for  those 
who  can  climb  a  little,  and  whose  clothes  do  not  mind  nail-rip  t?r 
paint-Stain.  As  the  three  follow  one  another  over  this  obstacle, 
Athrl-tafi  Taylor  and  the  doctor  send  back  a  shouted  word  or  two 
of  reassurance  to  whoever  it  is  that  has  opened  the  house-door 

Otkl  with  a  cry  of  alarm — wonmn  or  child  or  both.     They  do 
not  stop  to  see  which,  but  get  on  as  fast  as  possible.     The  trae 

lor  a  few  yards  where  the  railway  arch  has  made  a  gap  in 
pnow,  but  it  is  soon  found  on  the  other  side,  and  then  u 
follow  over  a  desolation  of  land  ripe  for  building — ripe  for  t 
tion  of  ground-rents — ripe  with  the  deadly  ripeness  we  all  know 
well,  of  the  (and  that  the  hay  will  never  smell  sweet  upon  again,  the 
land  that  even  now  awaits  interminable  streets  of  dwellings  no  man 
or  woman  of  the  days  to  come  shall  ever  think  of  as  a  home  in  child 
hood.     Easy  to  follow  as  it  lies  clear  in  the  thick  snow  it  has  ha 
all  to  itftelf,  and  will  hnve  till  the  road  is  reached  that  leads  to  th 
Refuse  Destroyer,  with  its  two  hundred  feet  of  chimney -shaft,  from 
which  a  black  cloud  is  pouring — presumably  of  refuse  that  has  re 
fused  to  be  destroyed;  or  has  reappeared  after  destruction  in  a 
,  Off  Buppoae  we  say  disastral — and  the  canal,  and  tl 
Breweries,  and  the  Chemical  Bottle  Stout  Works,  and  the  Artificii 
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Food  Sewage  Appropriation   Company,   Limited,  are 

ng  down  Snape* a  Lane  this  side  of  the  canal-basin, 
The  track  goes  straight  to  the  road,  but  on  reaching  it  swerve 
iied  by  a  hedge,  or  the  memory  of  what  was  once  a  hedge, 
whose  function  has  been  reinforced  by  barbed  wire;  probably  the 
effort  of  ti  pastoral  age  to  induce  sheep  to  remain  on 
tempted  by  tbe  dirty  grass.    The  swerved  footsteps 
w  on  to  an  opening  two  sad  stumps  face  one  another  in,  and 
think,  perhaps,  at  times  of  the  days  when  they  were  a  stile,  and 
vi  lingers  stepped   over   them,   and   distant  London   was  un- 
known,   Then  the  track  is  lost  for  a  space  in  a  maze  of  other  tracks 
of  men  on  their  way  to  "brew,  to  bottle  stout  chemically,  to  ap- 
propriate sewage,  that  artificial  food  may  be  stocked,  in  tins,  for  a 
with  powers  of  digestion  up  to  date.     Then  is  found  again,  and 
veil  <m  to  a  canal-bank  with  Platonic  locks  that  sleep  aome- 
m  day's  end  to  day's  end,  bargeless,  and  dream  of  a  past 
i  railways  were  unknown,  and  they  were  full  of  purpose,  and 
>rM  was  young.     And  then  is  lost  again,  at  a  bridge. 

lea  are  gathering  round,  anxious  to  satisfy  curiosity  about 

the  search;  also  as  \  impart  information  sbout 

whether  possessed  of  any  or  not.     Willingness  to  further 

the  public  interest,  without  any  qualifications  of  data  to  go  upon,  is 

i  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  end  in  view.     In  this  case  several 

casuals,  who  have  not  seen  a  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  without  ne'er 

a  hat  on,  go  by,  are  so  anxious  to  mould  the  particulars  of  scme- 

ie  they  have  seen  into  a  plausible  substitute  for  information 

about  the  said  man,  that  the  necessity  for  hearing  enough  of  their 

Lo  reject  it  becomes  an  obstacle  trying  to  the  patience  of 

It  seems  injudicious  to  snub  a  volunteer  informant 

^ee  a  party  go  along  the  road  in  the  opposite  direction  rather 

r  than  an  hour  ago,  with  a  sack  over  his  head  and  shoulders, 

ighl  have  been  a  dorg-faucier,  to  look  at,  in  the  manner  of 

drtcr  m,"  and  to  tell  him  to  shut  up  if  he  can't  go  any 

atari  that;  not  only  because  this  drastic  treatment  may  dis- 

r  informants  who  have  really  something  to  te!t,  but 

:  on  his  mettle,  he  proceeds  to  adjust  his  evidence 

to  t!  so  far  as  he  can  ascertain  them.    lie  removes  the  sack 

from  lh*?  head  of  bis  recollection,  makes  it  walk  the  other  way  at 

iine;  won't  undertake,  now  you  ask  so  particular, 

-■hirt-sleeves,    and    surrenders    the   dog-fancier   in 

of  any  vocation  you  are  inclined  to  put  a  leading  question 

In   like   manner,  a   party   sim'lar  to  you   describe   come 

itraight — according  to  other  proffered  testimony — acioat  ^aru&ev. 
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open  ground  to  this  very  self -same  spot,  and  bo  forrard  over  the 
bridge  to'arda  the  Princess  Charlotte  down  the  lane,  and  went  in 
at  the  bar.  But  the  photographic  likeness  of  this  person  to  any 
description  you  choose  to  give  of  the  man  sought  for  fails  to 
establish  the  identity  of  the  two,  as  he  was  seen  on  the  previous  day, 
maybe  about  dinner-time.  Compromise  is  impossible;  the  in- 
formant stands  committed  to  yesterday,  past  recall. 

But  the  track  on  the  snow  is  lost — that  is  the  one  fact  dear. 
Give  it  up  and  go  back? — is  that  the  only  course  open  to  us?  Not 
when  the  chase  ends  so  close  to  a  canal-lock.  True,  the  footsteps 
do  not  go  to  the  edge,  but  only  because  a  wind-swept  skirting  of 
brick  pavement  is  clear  of  snow.  The  last  one  is  none  so  far  off  the 
stone  curb,  above  the  water.  Look  down  into  the  empty  lock,  and 
think! 

The  parson  and  the  doctor  represent  intelligent  speculation;  the 
policeman,  official  reserve  ready  to  listen  to  information  and  com- 
pare it  with  his  pre-omniscience ;  the  gathering  crowd  of  early  work- 
men, the  usdessness  of  defective  reasoning  powers  brought  to  bear 
on  insoluble  problems. 

After  a  moment  the  parson  speaks  to  the  doctor :  *■  The  ice  l 
broken  over  there — just  where  the  water  is  running  in," 

"  Are  you  sure  ? "  asks  the  doctor.    "  Isn't  it  only  the  wash 
the  water  melting  it  off?    But  your  eyesight  is  better  than  mine, 
expert." 

"No,  there's  a  broken  edge.  The  water-wash  would  scoop  and 
leave  a  curve." 

"What  do  you  think?"  the  doctor  asks  the  policeman,  who  ra- 
phes briefly:  "Gentleman's  right,  perhaps.  Worth  trying,  any- 
how! .  .  ,  Now  then,  some  of  you,  idling  round,  I  want  (hat 
bit  of  ice  broke  up — against  the  lower  gate.  Look  alive  now !  .  .  ■ 
—a  couple  of  planks  and  a  short  ladder  and  a  yard  or  so  of 
scaffold -cord.  Get  'em  anywhere  round!  Fm  answerable.  Never 
you  mind  what  anyone  says — just  you  take  'em !  "  And  the  leading 
casuals,  probably  labourers  on  the  building  job  down  the  lane,  are 
off  at  a  trot  to  requisition  planks  and  cords,  But  not  without  estab- 
lishing a  slight  collateral  grievance,  in  the  manner  of  their  kind ; 
"You've  only  got  to  mm  what  yon  want,  and  we'll  get  it 
enough.  Who's  to  know  wliat  you're  askin'  for,  exceptin'  you 
apeak ! " 

Athelstan  Taylor's  surmise  of  course  was  that  Uncle  Bob  had 
ended  his  run  by  falling  into  the  lock  at  the  upper  end,  where  th< 
ice  was  thin ;  and,  breaking  through  it,  had  passed  below  the  thick* 
iee;  where  he  remained — probably  jammed  against  the  lower  gat< 
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h  was  closed,  lie  noticed  that  thia  conjecture  was  at  once  ac- 
cepted, but  that  no  living  soul  of  all  those  present  ref erred  to  it  in 
woni  ee  is  kept  about  it>  but  for  a  word  between  himself  and 

doctor,  oven  till  offer  the  planks  and  cordfl  and  ladder  have 
come,  and  the  planks  are  laid  athwart  the  sounder  ice  at  the  lower 
gate*  One  man  can  stand  on  them  safely  without  fear  of  its  giv- 
ing-— perhaps  two.  But  onfi  e:in  break  the  ice  with  a  pick  fast 
enough,  as  soon  as  he  can  get  at  it.     Hand  him  down  a  shovel  to 

-  the  snow  a  bit! 
The  parson  is  feeling  sick  at  heart  with  his  long  night's  vigil,  and 
as  though  he  could  hardly  face  the  dreadful  end.  He  shrinks  back, 
not  to  See  more  than  be  need.  Then  from  the  depths  of  the  lock 
comes  the  crackling  sound  of  the  ice  that  breaks  beneath  the  pick* 
of  the  growing  excitement  as  those  on  the  brink 
Kstch  for  a  result  they  feel  confident  of. 

Nothing  "Nothing  that   aide/'  *    ,    ,     "Now 

keep  steady  across  with  your  peek — right  you  ore! — across  the 
.    .    *  don't  go  to  sleep  I  .    *   .  yes,  now  right  up  in  the 

jer.  .    .    .     Something  there?"   .    ■    .     "Ah! — easy   a   minute 

I  catch  holt  .   .   .have  that  cord  ready*  ,   *   *     Got  him  t " 


Q  are  quite  certain  nothing  can  be  done?" 
"Absolutely  certain.     He  was  ready  for  heart-failure,  without 
being  an  hour  under  the  ice." 
"  Will  you  tell  the  poor  woman,  from  me,  that  I  had  no  choice 

go?    And  that  poor  baby.  ..." 
«  J?  there  a  baby? n 

"Well— little  girl  of  six  then!     Say  Fll  come  at  three  to  take 
■e  her  father  at  the  Hospital*    You're  sure  it's  the  same 

the  least  doubt.    A  blind  sailor  beggar — there  couldn't  be 

STou   know  the  wards  at   St,   Brides   .    .    .     Never  mind — 

....     What  is  it,  my  good  woman  ? " 

It  is  a  woman  with  a  tale  to  tell.     Briefly,  that  she  looked  out  of 

hsr  bedroom  window  about  an  hour  and  a  half  since,  and  saw  what 

have  been  the  unhappy  inebriate  running  across  the  field. 

ing  buck,  time  and  again,  as  if  he  see  some  party  follering  of 

Then  he  come  to  the  lock,  and  stood  close  ore*  the.  edge — 

bock  to,  as  yon  might  say.     So  standing,  be  want  wild,  on  the  sud- 

arms,  and  there  1 — he  was  over  in  the  lock, 

ild  reckin  him  up  i  ir  over!    Both  her  hearers 

k,  nr  perhaps  incredulous  ahnut  the  truth  of  the  story. 

jaw  this,  why  in  Heaven's  name  did  she  give  no. 
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alarm  ? — the  man  s  life  might  have  been  saved !  She  expresses  con- 
trition as  for  an  eiror  of  judgment,  but  no  great  remorse.  She  told 
her  master — meaning  her  husband — who  said  it  was  a  queer  start. 
But  it  was  that  early  I  The  exact  bearing  of  this  fact  on  the  mat- 
ter was  far  from  clear. 

"  She*  11  have  to  tell  her  tale  before  the  coroner,  anyhow/'  said 
the  doctor,  as  he  showed  his  companion  a  short-cut  into  his  road 
home.  "  Well  I — now  keep  straight  on — you'll  be  in  the  main  road 
in  five  minutes,  I  hope  you'll  get  a  good  breakfast  and  a  good 
sleep  before  you  marry  those  two  sinners.  Good-bye  I  Remember, 
straight  on!  n 

F<>r  the  Rev,  Athelstaia  had  told  this  gentleman  of  the  binding 
engagement  that  he  had  to  keep  that  morning  as  locum  tenens  at  St. 
Vulgate's.  He  had  with  difficulty  persuaded  a  navvy  to  remedy 
an  omission  in  his  duties  towards  the  mother  of  his  family,  whom 
he  had  never  I  d  to  the  Altar  of  Hymen;  and  the  said  navvy  had 
consented  to  do  so  this  morning,  and  was  rather  entering  into  the 
fun  of  the  thinpr*  But  if  the  parson  were  to  fail  in  his  appoint* 
nient,  was  it  certain  that  the  delinquent  would  be  brought  to  the 
scratch  a  second  tin 

However,  he  had  still  time  for  breakfast  and  rest  before  this  aj 
pointment  was  due.     So  ho  walked  briskly  on  through  the.  thi< 
snow,  sad  at  heart,  but  wonderfully  little  the  worse  physically  ft 
his  terrible  experience.    And   as  he  walked  he  shuddered   as 
thought  of  the  unhappy  case  of  Alcoholism,  flying  over  the  spoilt 
virgin   snow  from  God  knows  what,  to  his  death.     "  I  supp< 
Simon  Magus  had  got  out,  after  oil,  and  was  sharp  on  his  h^ 
said  the  Rev.  A  the  Is  tan,  and  then  added :  "  At  any  rate,  Fm  glad 
was  me,  not  Gus  1 " 


CHAPTER  XV 

LIZ.UUSX  WAS  TAKEN  TO  MISS  FQSSETT's,  BUT  HAO  A  STITCH  H* 
HEX  SIDE,  AND  WASN'T  TO  CO  TO  DADDY  TO-DAY.  HOW  THE  HECTOR 
WE3CT  TO  JIM  IN  THE  HOSPITAL*  AND  JIM  WAS  DISAPPOINTED  AHOUT 
IHM 


If  Lizarann  had  had  no  grounds  for  looking  forward  to  a  re- 

.  ranee  of  the  curious  New  Policeman  who  had  rescued  h&r, 

•  odd  have  been  more  on  the  alert  about  the  I  the 

bus  night  that  concerned  Uncle  Bob.    But  she  had  no  doubt 

uM  com*?  back.    And  this  anticipation,  as  well  as  the 

hopeful  tone  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  Daddy's  prospects  at  the 

,  set  her  mind  quite  at  rest  about  everything  but  the  tiling 

which  presented  itself  to  her  merely  as  exaggerated  domesticity. 

It  was  Uncle  Bob,  only  rather  more  so. 

Seen  from  her  point  of  view,  the  events  that  had  preceded  Uncle 

Bob  were  that  Daddy  had  been  in  collision  with  a  PirkfonFs  Van, 

bid  suffered,  but  not  murderously,  from  the  accident;  that  ho 

had  tt  able  to  walk,  because  of  his  leg;  and  that  he  had  been 

cirri-  by  well-disposed  otfioiula  to  an  institution  that  pro- 

indness  of  wind  and  limb,  and  had  even  been  known  to 

maki  musical,     A  child's  mind  knows  no  propor- 

tast  item,  which  was  really  a  gratuitous  invention  of 

oy  whose  name*  was  not  Mosea,  gained  credence  with  Lizarann 

i  1  ended  by  throwing  every  other  partienhir  into  the  shade, 

new  that  Uncle  Bob,  considered  as  an  infliction,  had 

.  -e— - for  he  was  to  her  merely  an  endemic  disease  that  in- 

erased  or  diminished,  like  gout — and  that  he  had  run  out  in  the 

itbinjj  abnormal  in  that;  besides,  the  police,  new  and  old, 

run  afier  him,  to  say  nothing  of  the  doe  tor-pen  tie  man  from 

with   l*  Surgery"  wrote  up  biff,  where  you   rmild   g 
[y  of  medicine  if  yon  said  where  yon  come  from,  and  took  back 
-ted  bottle  with  a  surprisingly  high  number  on  it.  eon- 
aderinjr  its  pretensions.     And  these  events  having  passed  muster 
lijit  fallowed  was  only  natural, 

-hown  at  first  dispositions  to  join  the  chase,  hat 
dfi&urted  in  co  C6  of  rem  from  neighbour^, 

begun  to  be  awure  that  history  had  been  in  the  making  during 
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the  night  at  Steptoe's;  he,  though  chronic  the  previous  evening, 
having  become  acute  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning-  Mrs* 
1  licks  and  Mrs,  Haeker,  and  others,  having  trooped  round  the 
vortex  of  excitement,  had  counselled  Aunt  Stingy  to  remain  where 
she  would  be  of  some  use,  and  not  go  eanterin  over  the  buiidir* 
land  with  no  object,  in  the  manner  of  speaking.  Wasn't 
plenty  I 

Jimmy  'Acker,  told  off  to  follow  the  trail  in  the  snow  and  brine: 
back  word  if  he  see  Jem  coming,  had  come  bade  uneasy  m 
evasive,  had  told  contradictory  stories  about  what  he  sec,  and  In 
confirmed  the  public  belief  in  the  untrustwortlnness  of  boys,  Qm 
tioned,  during  ostracism,  by  his  sister  unci  Liznrann,  his  replies  hi 
been  0  13%  and  his  refusal  to  make  them  less  so  uninteUigibl 

The  expression,  "Just  you  wait  and  see  if  what  I  told  yon  ail 
kYect,"  laid  claim  to  having  said  something,  sometime;  and  no 
fort  of  his  hearers'  memory  confirmed  his  having  done  so.     Ol 
emissaries  departed  to  get  information,  and  did  not  come  back. 

This  state  of  uncertainty  had  been  ended  by  the  reappearance 
the  policeman  and  the  doctor,  who  climbed  back  over  the  fence  fol- 
lowed by  straggling  units  from  among  those  who  had   v 
the  scene  at  the  lock.    Everyone  can  read  something  written  aboi 
Death  on  the  faces  of  those  who  have  just  seen  him. 

"Now  which  of  yon  women  was  this  man's  wife?"     That 
what  Lizarann  had  heard  the  policeman— the  old  sort;  she 
in  vain  for  her  glorious  friend — say  to  wifehood  within  hearij 
Whereupon  Aunt  Stingy  became  on  a  sudden  hysterical,  and 

>lped,  gasping  and  crying,  into  the  house,    Lizarann  wanted  to 
moved  by  pity  for  she  knew  not  what— for  something 
aider  their  breath  about  to  one  another,  not  to 
nodding  about,  pointing  about,  to  something  past  or  present,  bej 
the  railway*areh ;  drawing  morals  about  and  referring  to  their  oi 
foresight  about.    Then  she  had  heard  the  voice  of  the  doctor-gentl 
man : 

"Which  of  you  youngsters  is  his  little  girl?  .  ,  «  Hadn't 
a  little  girl,  hadn't  he?  ...  Oh  ah!— of  course  he  hadn't.  . 
I  should  say— which  is  the  little  girl  whose  dad's  hurt  hi^ 

to  the  Hospital?  .   *   *     Ah,  to  be  sure! — Lizarann.    N( 
Liz&rann,  suppose  yon  get  your  bonnet  and  wrop  yourself  up 
worm  as  you  run  and  eonie  along  o*  me  to  Teacher  at  thi 
just  till  Mr.  Taylor  comes  to  go  to  see  Daddy  with  you.    The 
gentleman?   .    .    .   just    him,    and    nobody    else.     Come    along 
Which  Lizarnnn  did.  with  alacrity.     Daddy  was  in  view  again. 

Then  had  come  a  very  pleasant  phase  of  what  had  really  seei 
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a.  dream  than  a  reality,  all  along,  to  Lizarann.    She  had 
arself  being  fed  and  washed  and  dressed  and  generally  suc- 
courtd  by  Mis*  Foseett,  otherwise  Teacher,  at  her  private  resid' 
next  door  in  the  School,  after  the  departure  of  the  doctor-gentle- 
man who  left  her  be  couldn't  few  the  life  of  her  make  out 
whet!               -  g&od  news  or  bad  news  he  had  been  telling  Teacher 
r  his  breath-    All  she  knew  was  that  she  was  somehow  ap- 
taddy  in  the  Hospital,  and  that  nothing  else  mat- 
Even  had  she  known  the  tragedy  of  the  morning,  it  would 
it  the  fact  of  Death  that  would  have  appalled  her — 
t  the  man  who  died*     Practically,  the  grave  was  al- 
ing  over  the  remains  of  Uncle  Bob,  or  the  chief  part  of 
Decision  on  that  point  scarcely  rcsis  with  ignorance  though  j 
-hall  say  that  even  Alcoholism  can  efface  a  soul?    Kips  won't, 
frequently  took;  a  germ  always  remains*    At  least*  that 
is  our  experience,  or  an  inference  from  it. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  feel  at  liberty  to  over-indulge  a  chi!d, 
sad  I  i.'tt,  a  good-natured  woman  that  might  have  married—- 

that  describes  her — interpreted  something  the  doctor  had  told  her 
about  Daddy  as  a  licence  to  do  ro  in  this  case.     So  Lizarann  en- 
tborougbly — may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  pam- 
the  interval  between  the  doctor's  departure  and  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Rev.  Athelstan,     When  the  latter  came,  as  promised* 
Kiss  Fossctt  hod  said  something  to  him  with  concern,  under  her 
ii,  and  he  had  replied  in  a  strain  as  of  reassurance,  to  judge 
his  tone:  "Never  you  mind  the  doctor,  Addie,     Like  enough 
iu»  was  mistaken.    Besides,  he  said  he  thought  they  might  save  iUn 
Which,  half-heard   by  Lizarann,  only  left  an   impression  on  her 
^he  hospital  staff  on  its  knees  hunting  in  the  gutter  for 
poor  Jim's  takings  in  coppers,  spilt  from  his  pocket  last  night 
net  with  this  accident.     Also  at  the  moment  Lizarann  was 
doing  tome  arithmetic  by  herself*  hors  de  contours,  and  honestly 
Wit?',  vas  conferring  a  Teal  kindness  on  Teacher  by  adding 

«p  row*  of  figures  for  her.     She  would  have  done  them  quicker, 
top  to  lick  and  rub  out  each  carried  cipher  after 
ing  in  the  next  one.    Also,  when  she  got  the  values  wrong  in 
which  is  difficult,  she  had  to  rub  it  out  and  do  it  all  over 

haya  two  and  two  make  four,  but  fifteen  and  twelve 
make   twenty-seven"     Lizarann   thought  Teacher  said   this 
licionsly.     But  she  was  prompt  in  self -justification. 
t  thelrselves.     Not  till  you  do  them  in  &  sum.     Like 
tfck  And  she  did  it. 
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"Quite  rights  Lizararml    Of  course  they  don't.    But  two 
twn  will  make  four  if  you  leave  *em  alone  ever  so,    Isn't  that  itl 
Thus  the  gentleman — a  sympathetic  soul! 

"  Yass  1 "    And  the  little  woman  felt  that  justice  had  been  don« 
But  she  didn't  know  why  maturity  should  laugh,  as  it  did. 

"  They  may  save  It,  of  course,''   Miss  Fossett  continued, 
don't  see  what's  to  be  gained  by  taking  the  child  to  the  Hospiti 
myself*    Only  make  her  miserable  1     It  won't  be  half  as  bad  if  it* 
a  wooden  leg  and  he's  up  and  well,  as  seeing  him  in  a  boepit 
ward.    Besides,  Dr.  Ferris  said  he  couldn't  be  certain  they'd  Jet 
see  him  ," 

u  I  fancy  they  would.  I  know  a  man  there  who  would  manai 
it?  regular  hours  or  no!  " 

"I  don't  mean  that.    I  mean  it  might  not  be  safe  for  the  mi 
himself.     Just  think  I — suppose  they  have  had  to  amputate 
Of  course  Lizarann  heard  none  of  this.    They  were  in  the 
room,  having  left  her  engaged  in  arithmetic, 

**  Fat — he  may  be  betwixt  life  and  death.  After  all,  we  krw 
nothing.  When  did  Dr.  Ferris  say  he  would  be  at  the  Hospits 
Is  that  the  child  coughing?" 

"Is  that  you  coughing,  Lizarann?"  Teacher  raised  her  rou 
to  ask,  and  Lizarann  replied  that  she  had  "a  stiss"  in  her  si< 
whenever  she  licked  the  elite.  She  licked  it  to  try,  and  the 
periment  was  crowned  with  success.  She  then  tried  to  readju 
something  out  of  gear  inside  her  by  short  coughs  and  wriggh 
This  did  not  seem  so  successful.  Teacher  lowered  her  voice 
**  Mucous  membrane,"  said  she,  "or  muscular," 

u  Very  likely.     She's  had  a  deal  of  exposure  though,  snow  and 
Let's  keep  our  eyea  on  her."    But  Lizarann  didn't  cough  agai 
that.  time. 

Nevertheless  Hi  as  Fossett  seemed  not  quite  easy  in  her 
about,  that  cough,  and  when  Mr.  Taylor  remarked  that  he  ougl 
to  be  thinking-  about  starting,  if  wc  were  to  get  to  the  Hospital 
four  said — only  she  pretended  it  was  quite  h 

idea  of  hers — that  if  she  spoke  the  truth  she  would  really  be 
happier  bo  h&ve  tha  child  not  pro  out  of  doors  in  all  this  terrible 
and  Blush.     For  it  was  a  thaw,  and  an  enthusiastic  one;  and, 
see.  Miss  Fosaett  had  come  by  her  knowledge  of  mucous  membi 
aud  so  forth  in  a  sad  curriculum  of  two  courses;  one  of  m 
iug  a  sister  through  phthisis  to  death;  and  the  other,  which 
incomplete,   of  doing  the  like  at  intervals   for  a   brother,   wil 
only  :i  pool  hope  that  it  would  end  otherwise.     So  she  knew 
,'  it 
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"I  really  should  feel  easier,  Yoriek,"  she  repeated.    And  Lkar- 
«nn  looked  up  from  the  sh<  I  who  else  was  in  the  room,  that 

Teacher  could  be  g  to.     Cut  seeing  no  one,  and  being  a 

sfcan  rl,  she  perceived  that  it  was  her  friend  the  gentleman 

that  was  addressed.     Only,  of  course,  she  couldn't  guess  that  it  was 
nickname,  given,  years  ago,  to  her  brother's  schoolfellow  by 

^  Id,  a  good  deal.     It's  not  the  right  sort  of  day  at  all  for 
iris  with  coughs.     How  shall  we  console  her  i  n 
must." 

I  shall  have  to,  Addle,    I  always  have  to  do  all  the 

work."     This  metaphor  distracted  Lkarann's  attention  from 

numbers,  one  of  which  had  to  ho  took  off  the  other  and 

come  out  right,    Did  the  New  Police  scrub  undi nu  ntli 

thfl  beds  clear  the  flues  of  sut,  scour  out  the  sink,  and  so  on  \    Im- 

He   went  on:  "Look  here,  Hizarannl     You're  &  good 

.  irl.  aren't  you?" 

•  id  you're  not  going  to  cry — that's  about  it,  isn't  itl* 

She  is  not  quite  so  confident  about  this,  hut 
]>ublic  opinion  to  the  best  of  heT  abf 
u  Wr-ll,  LLzarann,  the  doctor  says  we  mustn't  see  Daddy  fill — till 
or  two."    The  small  face  clouds  over  pitifully.     Th 

r.     But  Lizarann  won't  cry — well! — not.  yet,  nny- 
inues:  "I  shaU  go  to  the  SospHal  to  hear  ah 
Qd  come  back  and  tell     But  you  mustn't  ga  yet,  bec&u 

teddy,"     lie  conceals  his  consciousness  of  the  back- 
tears  to  the  child's  Spartan  resolution. 

•  it  will  come,  though/1  says  Miss  Fossett,  m? 

u  She'll  have  a  good  cry  about  it  when 
.    .     But  oh  dear! — what  a  lot  of  stories  you  b 
iiild,  Yoriek." 

I  «li«]>     Yon  put  jt  on  me,  Addie,  and  then  you 
!1  it  mean,     But  oh  dear! — what  a  lot  of  stories  one  doe9 
f  children  I " 

■   tell  them  Stories  about  anything  you  think  serious. 

I  tell  them  as  matter  of  knowledge  what  T  know  to 
wouldn't  believe  it  if  I  didn't  say  I 

*J  do  <  know  it.    Good-bye,  Addle  1    I  shall 

y  firon  h,  and  bring  the  news  back. 
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it  over  the  little  woman  and  console  her."  Which 
r  did  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  but  the  fact  ti  that  though 
aim  was  brave,  she  was  inconsolable.  And— what  was  bit- 
srest  of  all — she  felt  that  faith  had  been  broken  with  her;  which, 
coming  home  too  late  to  Miss  Fossctt,  made  her  think  that  it  mlg] 
have  been  better  to  tell  a  child  of  Lkarann*s  character  the  real 
son  why  she  wasn't  to  go  to  Baddy.  It  was  a  doubtful  po 
though.  Besides,  it  was  far  from  certain,  after  all,  that  s! 
have  seen  Daddy  if  she  had  been  taken  to  the  Hospital  It  wou 
have  been  the  worst  result  of  all  to  fail  in  that^  and  have  all  the 
exposure  for  nothing. 

So  the  Rev.    Atheists n — or   Yoriek — certainly   thought,   as  be 
started  to  walk  to  St,  Brides,  meaning  to  avail  himself  of  a  to 
ward -bound  hansom  if  one  should  overtake  him  before  he  got 
the  tram*     Omnibuses  were  all  full,  apparently,  inside  and  out;  a 
the  opportunity  of  enjoying  a  rapid  thaw  was  open  to  those 
had  for  three  weeks  been  praying  for  one.     Streets  overw 
with  insufferable  slush,  and  what  was  beautiful  clean  snow 
a  few  hours  since  turned  to  torrents  of  an  inkiness  defying 
planatiom     Roads  that  made  even  the  sufferer  by  the  slides  we 
enjoyed  the  making  bf  in  the  early  morning  wish  that  he,  too, 
on  our  side,  and  could  benefit  by  them,  and  knock  doub!e-kn 
on  them  and  never  tumble.     And  see  them  now,  turned  to  mere 
mixed  morass — floating  pea-soup  ankle-deep!    Scavengers' 
that  seemed  to  spill  more  than  they  removed,  and  persons  of 
ideals  of  energy  losing  eight  of  the  objects  for  whose  attainm* 
t]i>.'\-  bad  been  entrusted  with  brooms  and  rakes,  and  contented 
do  nothing  particular  with  them,  in  rows.    Malignant  persona 
>f-tops  discharging  wicked  accumulations  on  unsuspecting 
shouting  out  *' Be- low  I  "  at  the  moment  of  impact.     Bu 
carts  coming  as  close  to  you  as  possible,  to  splash  mud  in  yoi 
mouth  and  inside  your  collar,  and  reaching  the  horizon  long  befi 
you  become  articulate  to  curse  them.    And  then  that  saddest  of 
depressing  sights,  the  skater  who  has  been  warned  off  the 
won't  be  dangerous  for  another  hour  at  least,  and  is  going 
swinging  his  skates  and  doubting  the  benevolence  of  bis  Maker. 
So  onward,  through  abating  suburb  and  increasing  towi' 
of  the  Effectual*     Of  impatient  carts  that  won't  wait  for 
snow  to  thaw,  but  snap  it  up  and  carry  it  away  without  off. 

■nt  for  their  conduct;  of  mowing-machines  fitted  with  Brol 
ingnag  revolving  hair-brushes  that  will  have  to  be  washed  now 
put  to  their  proper  use  again,  after  sweeping  up  all 
oca)  mess  parallel  with  the  kerbstone;  of  turncocks  looking 
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from  human  appreciation  in  great  force,  and  alone  able  to  cope 
with  obstruction*  or  relaxations  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  whose 
nature  we  out  -:itt  only  dimly  guess  at.    So  travelling  on- 

ward, om  foot  and  by  tram,  the  Rev.  Athelsran  arrived  at  his 
»d  slipping  the  fare  he  had  provided  for  the  cab  he 
had  discarded  into  the  contribution-box  at  the  gate,  entered  St. 
Briil  *al, 

:  «lidn*t  know  you  were  in  these  parts,  Taylor,"  said  his  friend, 

the   Douse   Surgeon,     "Haven't  seen   you   for   a   century.  ,   ,    ,( 

I  am  right.    It's  two  years  nest  Lady  Day.    How's 

the  family?    How's   Mifis   Caldecott?  .   ,   ,  all   right,   are   they? 

That's  well.    Now  let's  have  a  look  at  you.    Turn  round  to  the 

it* 

i Jnt  say  you  weren't.    Let's  have  a  lookt    Turn  well  round 
tad  ah  —elf  .   .   .  h'm!" 

I   11!—  what h  the  matter?" 
B  I  thought  as  much  I     You've  been  dissipating,  my  man.    Your 
tort  of  dissipation!    What  was  it  this  time?    You've  been  up  all 
night,  my  good  sir  I     It's  no  use  your  trying  to  deceive  me," 

I  will  not  deceive  you,  my  sweet  I J "    Mr.  Taylor  quoted  Mrs. 
imp,  and  was  understood.    u  1   chanced  upon  a   bad  case  of 
i  tremens  threatening  its  lawful  wife  with  a  knife,  and  I 
T  to  see  it  out-     Poor  fellow  I  " 
,je'm— why  poor  fellow?" 

"Because  I  locked  him  up  and  went  for  the  doctor  round  the 
wnu-r.  Tie  said  he  knew  you.  Man  of  the  name  of  Ferns.  Good 
iwt  of  little  chap.  .   ,   ." 

I  know  him.    Saw  him  yesterday — came  to  see  a  patient  here, 
fll! — what  did  he  say  to  your  man  ?  " 

i'  ver  saw  him  alive.  While  I  was  away  the  poor  fellow 
out  of  the  room,  ran  a  mile  and  a  half  through  the  snow, 
shed  himself  into  a  canal-lock.  .  *  ,  Oh  yes! — he  was 
t  dead  from  under  the  ice.  ..." 

I  job,  I  should  think.  >   *  *     However,  perhaps  I 
0  say  that.  .    .   ." 

to  hear  you  say  so,  Crumnton!    It  Bounds  hopeful," 
[n't  mean  that  way.    1  meant  he  might  have  been  an  ra- 
te.   Anyhow,  there's  an  end  of  him!** 
ould  think  that.    But  suppose  I  tell  you  what  brings 
now:  we  can  quarrel  about  the  human  soul  after.    I  want 
hear  about  a  man  that  was  brought  in  yesterday  night,  a  blind 
-beggar  that  was  run  over.    Have  you  seen  him^" 
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"Rather I    I  helped  to  get  his  leg  off,  just  above  the  knee, 
very  good  case — a  very  good  ease  i  " 

"  What  does  that  mean ! — a  very  good  case  ?  n 

"  Means  that  if  the  limb  hadn't  been  taken  off  on  the 
septic  poisoning  might  have  set  in — yes  1 — already ! — By  the  mei 
chance  Brantock  was  here  when  he  was  brought  in— he's  our  vi 
ing  surgeon,  you  know — and  he  operated  immediately.  ,   .   . 

Not  a  chance — arteries  all  torn — circulation  stopped — not 
for  it  but  the  knife  I  The  other  leg  we  may  save.  He  h 
splendid  constitution.  Couldn't  have  kept  him  so  long 
chloroform  else." 

"The  other  leg?" 

*'  Compound  comminuted  fracture  of  tibia  and  fibula,  with 
tensive  laceration  of  soft  parts.    Much  extravasation.     Rut  vital 
retained.    Oh  yes ! — we  may  save  that  one.    It's  in  plaster  of  Pi 
He  was  removed  into  the  surgical  ward  an  hour  ago.    Do  you  i 
to  see  him? — he  can't  talk,  I  fancy,  and  he'd  better  not  try, 
had  a  good  deal  of  opium  to  allay  pain,  you  see." 

lfay  I  see  him  I    I  should  like  to  say  I  have  to  his  little 
Pix>r  child!     The  delirium  tremens  ease  was  her  uncle,  and  she 
no  mother.     She's  the  poor  chap's  only  child." 

The  House  Surgeon  put  a  book  he  had  been  looking  into  as 
talked,  inside  a  desk  and  locked  il  j  wrote  with  extreme  rapidity 
half  a  sheet  of  note-paper  as  people  write  on  the  stage;  hawk 
to  a  chubby  nurse  who  seemed  to  have  been  indulging-  optii 
while  waiting  for  it;  remarked  to  her,  "That's  three  hundred 
forty-nine.    Til  see  about  the  other  presently  ;w  and  said  to 
Rev.  Atheist  an,  briefly,  "  Come  along  I  " 

Poor  Jim  was  worse  now.  as  far  as  his  own  feelings  went. 
when  he  spoke  to  Lizarann  off  of  the  hospital-barrer. 
in  his  own  eyes,  a  chap  that  had  been  knocked  over  and  come 
some  damage  to  his  legs,  which  a  week  in  hospital  would  set  r\$ 
Pain  enough !— ah,  to  be  sure! — and  what  might  yon  expect? 
for  to  lie  up  in  cotton-wool  all  the  days  of  your  life*     As  a  Bpn 
and  as  against  pain,  with  the  normal  courage  of  his  heal 
upon  him,  Jim  wns  matchless.    Add  to  that,  that  when  he 
those  few  words  to  his  little  lass,  all  the  pain  was  as  nnth 
self,  measured  against  the  need  that  she  should  not  knuw  it 

It  was  that  nasty  suffocating  stuff  that  knocked   nil   the 

out  of  a  man,  getting  at  his  innards  and  stopping  his  d 

when  the  time  came  to  shift  Jim  from  the  couch  be  was  fir«t 

on  to  the  opera  ting*  table,  and  to  place  him  under  chloroform 
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,  he  was  conscious  enough  of  much  that  was  going  on — 
ds  own  inferences  from  the  rapid  undertone  of  eon- 
ii  ending  in  a  raised  voice :  **  Perfectly  useless  to  try  for  the 
save  the  right  I  "    In  that  instant  he  gave  no  thought  to 
share  in  the  matter ;  all  he  could  think  of  was  the  coming 
ow  ledge  to  his  child  that  her  Daddy  was  legless  as  well  as 
Three  things  made   up  his  universe — his  little   lass,   a 
and  spoiled  thing  on  a  couch,  and  that  mysterious  thing, 
3elf,  independent  of  both,  but  mad  with  anxiety  for  the 
r — until   the  chloroform  came  and  made  all   three  things 

ever,  Jim  new  knew  he  was  Nothing,  because  he  had  no 
swallowed  the  nasty  stuff  into  his  lungs  than  he  was  feeling 
and  sick-like,  on  a  bed  hfl  had  never  been  moved  to  at  all, 
exy  certain  knowledge.  And  he  was  able  to  guess*  although 
d  not  move  his  limbs  to  test  it,  that  he  was  in  the  form  in 
ae  was  to  fossilize.  Then,  as  the  slow  rally  of  a  splendid 
tion  against  the  shock  began,  there  gTew  with  it  an  intense 
now  what  manner  of  figure  he  was  going  to  cut  when 
Would  it  be  one  wooden  leg  or  two  wooden  legs? 
he  be  able  to  walk  at  all  ?  Would  he,  in  short,  be  in  trim  to 
c  lass  that  he  was  on  the  whole  rather  better  off 

wfore  his  accident?    He  really  thought  of  nothing  else  when 
But  *pt,  rousing  himself  for  dexterous  doses  of 

uncut,  at  short  intervale.  And  when  he  slept,  he  dreamed^ 
dream  whose  pain  opium  has  half  quenched, 
vnuld  have  done  very  well  in  his  dreams  if  he  could  only 
o  himself,  and  been  free  from  an  awful  something 
n  through  them  all.  Whereof  the  only  certainty  was  that  it 
lame,  and  a  curse.  Preferably,  as  to  form,  it  was 
nd  immovable,  hut  of  hideous  weight.  But  then,  it  was  by 
s  certain  that  it  was  not  a  continuous  sound,  a  sustain*  .1 
appalling  power  and  persistency  that  struck  terror  to  the 
iiid  jarred  the  brain.  Or  was  it  a  wild  beast,  that  kept  the 
from  going  aahore?  Or  an  evil  fire  Jim  was  hard  at 
>  iiway  from,  but  crmld  nnt,  seeing  that  it  could  follow 
wheels!  Or.  hardest  to  describe  of  all — when  lie  woke  from 
to  recognize  a  fact  he  had  recognised  fifty  times  use- 
it  v  -,-  his  pain  and  nothing  else — was  it  a 
rted  action  of  uialiprtnnt  battalions,  always  co] 

t^bt?     It  marto  linn  sick  to  know  that  it  was  each 
-   the  same.     Now  if  he  could  only  have 
ins — for,  »u,  ho  could  see  in  his  dreams, 
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plain — he  wouldn't  have  minded  the  pain*  if  he  could  only  have 
*pt  It  square  and  intelligible.     It  was  just  the  eoufusion  that 

&  him  so  hot  and  dry,  so  unable  to  get  properly  ran 
For  instance,  there  was  a  dream  of  eight  years  back  with  Dolly 
in  it.     Dolly  was  Lizarann's  mother,  and  the  reason  Lizarann  was 
not  called  Dolly  was  that  Aunt  Stingy  had  always  thought  it  su 
I  name,  and  it  had  appeared  to  J  im  that  it  couldn't  much  ma 
ter  what  anything  so  small  was  called.    Its  size  was  all  he  knew 
it,  and  a  milky  flavour,  and  some  squeaks.    And  Jim  w; 
dark,  and  Dolly  in  her  grave,  and  nothing  mattered 

Jim  was  in  the  dark  now,  with  a  vengeance;  but  he  could  dream 
Dolly  out  of  her  grave,  and  did  it,  in  this  dream.    It  was  a  dream 
of  the  day  he  met  her,  when  he  came  off  his  first  voyage,  a  m> 
hoy,  and  a  perfect  stranger  to  her.     There  was  the  bar  he  and 
mates  off  the  Pera  had  trooped  into  for  refreshment,  just  paid 
und  feeling  good,  with  money  in  their  pockets.    There  were  ' 
square  bottles  with  names  on  the  glass,  and  the  round  ones  all  ©■ 
labels,  and  the  pump-handles  in  a  row  that  Dolly's  red-faced  eousi 
Jane,  the  barmaid,  was  in  the  confidence  of,  but  which  everyo: 
else  would  have  pulled  wrong.     There,  too,  was  the  girl  that 
in  behind  the  bar  and  berthed  up  alongside  the  red-faced  CO 

Murtagh  O'Rourke  called  back  to  him  through  the  swin 
door.  *  We're  lavin'  ye  behind,  James,  me  boy,"  and  vanished 
the  girl  was  Dolly — Dolly  herself.     Jim  didn't  know  in  his  dre 

ha  had  married  Dolly  since,  and  that  she  was  dead — not 
It  was  all  new  and  young  again,  and  in  B  moment  he  would 
Dolly  say  what  she  did  then,  when  after  some  chat — during 
the  eyes  of  each  saw  the  other  solely.  Dolly's  flinchingly.  Jim1 
greedily — the  red  face  was  called  away  and  left  theim     Y 
what  she  would  say,  ■  You  never  daren't  come  acros:- 
end  that  he  in  defiance  of  all  Law  and  Order  would  be  over  that 
like  a  shot,  And  tBen  would  be  driven  forth  by  the  righteous  i 
of  the  returning  barmaid,  with  the  remains  of  a  kiss  on  hie 
spoil  of  war  in  this  audacious  enterprise.    And  all  the  sequel  of 
story — how  Dolly  ran  after  him  to  say  he  might  come  back,  un> 
reserves;  and  the  lightning  speed  of  their  unsophisticated  < 
lip,  under  none — all  this  he  knew  in  the  dream  beforehand,  but 
id  not  wonder  why  he  knew  it— took  it  as  a  matter  of  course* 
It  never  came  off,  though,  for  the  dream  never  got  as  far  as 
kins,  to  Jim's  bitter  disappointment.    Jane,  the  cousin,  in 
clearing  out  and  leaving  the  introduction  to  nature,  swelled 
became  redder  still  and  very  hot,  and  ended  Inexplicably  by 
ing  the  pain  (bat  had  passed  through  so  many  vicissitudes. 
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upon  Jim  was  awake  in  the  dark,  so  me  where.     And  a  man's  voice, 

-  »od  to  bear,  v.  ill  sit  down  by  bim  and  wait  till  ho 

I  promised  little  LitaTann  1  would  aa 

my  little  lass!,J  said  Jim  faintly.     And  the  nurse  said, 

*I  ti.  rd  him  speak/'     Thru  Jim  felt  that  a  big  man 

came  and  sat  beside  him,  who  asked  him  what  he  had  said.    So  he 

Tcpea:  of  my  little  lass  at  home,  master,"  and  then 

Ud  said  ail  he  could,  and  went  off  again  in  a  drowze,  and  was  far 

!W  dream  in  two  seconds.     In  perhaps  five  he  woke 

I  raid:  "Have  ye  been  here  long,  master?" 

:  have  travelled  quiek  from  the  dream  he  was  in, 

in  It.     For  he  had  to  come  back  to  bed  No.  146  at  St. 

d  from  Singapore — from  the  hoJd  of  a  ship  a  Malay 

lor  had  hidden  himself  in,  after  running  amuek  through   the 

.  wounding  right  and  left.    And  Jim  and  Ananias  Driseoll, 

eond  mate,  were  the  only  men  who  would  dare  to  ferret  him 

i  the  dark,  with  a  horn  lantern  and  loaded  revolvers,  to  use 

t  if  need  was.    And,  mind  you  I — the  fugitive  might  have 

to  the  ship,  as  lief  as  not,  except  they  caught  him.     Now 

alge  in  this  ship,  or  something  broke  out  of  a  cask  in  the  hold, 

*  rful  bail  smell  with  it,  that  had  a  mortal  strange  effect 

id  when  Jim  said  so  to  Driseoll,  a  voice  came  that 

not  DriscolPs,  and  Jim  became  aware  that  he  was  somehow  in 

ip,  and  woke  just  in  time  to  escape  it     But  the  smell  of  that 

the  pain  of  Jim's  foot;  for  the  foot  was  there  still,  for  all 

i  n  cut  off  and  carried  away  in  a  pall.     And  the  voice  that 

seemed  DriscolPs,  which  was  quite   an   unnatural  one  for  a 

i til  earrings,  and    a  crucifix  tattooed   on   his  chest,  was 

i    half-way  by   Jim's   waking  sense,   and   Singapore  had 

■elv  a  minute/'  said  the  man  who  sat  beside  him,  complet- 
er].    Which  seemed  incredible  to  Jim,  after  that 
pore.     But  he  let  it  pass,  the  more  so  that  at   that 
nt  the  nurse  brought  him  something  in  a  cup,  which  made 

is  to  mention,  master  .    ,    ," 
little  girl?    Yes? — T  saw  her,  an  hour  since.   .    ,    .    Look! 
I  my  ear  down*  close.     Needn't  try  to  raise  your  voice  I" 
something  he  wanted  to  say  badly. 

mentioning  any  matters  to  my  little  lass, 

as  though  he  felt  his  words  were  a  little  ob- 

mtght  ch  log  something  regarding  of  the 

f  my  fut.    Ye  see,  master,  a  young  child  don't  taks  t\ies&- 
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like  things  as  easy  as  we  do,  and  my  little  lass's  heart  will  be  j\ 
ibroke  about  her  Daddy's  fut,     I'd  tiiku  it  v<  ry  kind  of  ye 
te  any  sari  "i  fl  bit  of  contrivance  like,  only  for  a  short 
deception,  just  till  I  get  tile  h^irt  in  me  to  make  a  game  of  it  alL 
It's  the  chloroform  done  It.    A  fair  casual ity  don't  knock  all 
heart  out  of  a  man,  .    .    ." 

**  Tour  little  gir]  will  have  to  know  about  it  in  the  end." 

*'AhI — in  the  end— yes!     But  then  ...  a  wooden  leg! 
the  difference  I    Why,  I  can  most  hear  the  lass  laughing  at  it; 
Jim  paused  a  few  seconds  to  enjoy  Lizarann's  imagined  hilari 
then  added;  u  Yell  keep  it  snug  about  my  fut,  master!    A  stum 
a  stump,  ye  know.'7 

"  She  shan't  be  told  any  particulars  yet,  Coupland.    Don't  t 
yourself  talking  too  much."    For  Jim's  long  speech  has  made 
breath  come  short,  and  his  last  words  are  almost  inaudible, 
submits  to  listening,    "  The  doctor  has  told  me  all  about  the  a 
dent.     You'll  have  to  have  a  wooden  leg.    Let  me  tell  you  abo 
Lizarann/*    The  way  the  speaker,  whoever  he  is,  accents  the  ehil 
name,  makes  a  family  friend  of  him  at  once.     Jim,  with  a  va, 
picture  in  his  mind  of  a  sort  of  guardsman  with  quiet  manne: 
moves  his  own  big  right  hand,  hot  and  weak  now,  as  it  lies  on 
coverlid.    It  is  taken  by  another  as  big  and  the  image   of 
guardsman  is  confirmed.     Its  voice  suits  the  band,  and  eontinu 
**We  thought,  it  best  for  her  not  to  come— Hiss  Fossett  and  I  .]! 
You  know  Miss  Fosse tt,  at  the  National  SchooU* 

*  Sum!  n     Jim's  intonation  acknowledges  Miss  Fossett,  with 
yroval  in  it     Athelstan  Taylor  laid  made  up  his  mind  how  rau 
it  would  be  safe  to  tell  of  last  night's  work,  so  he  continued: 

'*  Your  little  maid  and  I  made  friends  early  this  morning-     I 

■  nr  house,  and  she  came  running  out.     Her  uncle 

been    drinking,    and    his    behaviour    had    frightened    her.   . 

Whatfa  that?**    He  stoops  down  again  to  hear,  and  Jim  tries 

clearer  speech: 

uTbe   Devil  he'll   take   Bob   Steptoe   one  of  these   odd-co 
shortlies,  or  I'm  a  liar.    Only  I  wish  he'd   .   ,   ■ 

"  Wish  bed  what  %* 

u  Be  alive  about  it— look  a  bit  smarter  1   What  was  his  game 
time,  mas' 

u  He  was  drunk  and  violent,  and  I  had  to  control  him.     Hi 
quiet  now.     Fll  tell  you  more,  Coupland,  when  ynu  are  stronger." 

"Very  right,  sir!" 

*M  tell  you   now  about  Lfearftira.     I  carried  her  off 
Fossett'a — with   her   aunt's  consent,   of  course.    The   poor  little 
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had  had  a  bad  time,  you  see.  She  wanted  consolation  badly 
your  accident,  and  not  being  able  to  come  to  you*  And  her 
»  ft  good  woman,  but  *   , 

t  sort  of  good  woman  .   ,   .  t'other  sort!" 
perhaps!     Anyhow,  I  made  her  wrap  Liza  ran  n  up,  and 
Irotv  to  the  School.    Miss  Fosse  ttfs  got  her  there  now,  and 

a  good  hands,  ..." 

■  Y  u' t  spin  it  out  too  long,  Taylor /?  Thus  the  Doctor's 
foice,  as  his  footsteps  atop  by  the  bed-end.  He  comes  to  the  other 
ode  of  the  bed.  Mud  lays  his  finger  on  the  near  pulse,    ^liag-- 

:tutiotil     Everything  in  his  favour!     Splendid  case — 
to  wpoil  it !   Give  you  seven  minutes  more  by  the  clock*  Look  in 
you  go."     He  is  gone,  rod  Jim  is  consciou 
of  a  nurse,  on  tbe  watch  to  pounce,  hard  by. 

•  I  must  tell  you  what.  I  came  for,  Coupland.    Of  course  I  wanted 

you  were,  and  fake  buck  word  to  Lizarann,"     Mr.  Tay- 
is  to  speak  quickly,    u  But  I  wanted  to  ask  something  of  you." 
ine,  master !  u 
**  I  wanted  to  ask  your  consent  to  our  keeping  her — I  should  say 
lsi  Fossett  keeping  her — at  the  School  till  you  are  about  again. 
She  shall  be  well  cared  for.     I  know  I  am  asking  you  to  trust  .  ,  *" 
opped;  Jim's  lips  were  moving, 
rre  the  School-lady's  brother,  belike?" 
"Not  quite,  but  that  sort  of  thing1!    Her  brother  and  I  were  at 
ge  together.     He  is  doing  my  work  in  the  country,  and  I  am 
bis  at  St.  Vulgate's  at  Clapham." 
"That  parson-gentleman — he'd  be  her  brother.     Him  I  heard 
woght"    For  the  brother  and  sister,  interested  in  Lizarann,  had 
.Hack  Street,  and  interviewed  Jinx. 

■  Him  you  heard  cough.     That's  it  I  M 

"  But  he  can't  do  no  work,  poor  chap ! — not  work  in  the  country." 

*  My  work  in  the  country  is  tbe  same  as  his  in  London.     Only 
to  hard.     And  the  country  air  does  his  cough  good." 

*0h,  master! — ye  never  mean  to  say  you're  a  parson!"    Jim's 

■s  with  the  poignancy  of  his  disappointment.     To  him, 

cleric  is  the  Rev,  Wilkinson  Wilkrns,  the  spiritual  adviser  of 

Stingy, 

u  Vm  not  a  very  bad  one,  Coupland.    At  least,  I  hope  not*w 

There  is  humility  in  the  speaker's  tone,  and  recognition  of  the  ag- 

prasivc  and  objectionable  character  of  Cures  of  Souls,  but  a  germ 

[rood-hum  i  ugh  buried  in  it.     The  seven  minutes  are 

their  end.  rod  the  nurse,  considered  as  a  rustle,  is  increasing. 

She  means  action  in  a  moment. 
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"Til  be  your  bail  for  that,  master."    But  Jim  cannot  qu 
eeal  bis  disappointment.     He  bad  formed  such  a  high  ideal  of  hi3 
visitor.     Still,  he  can  and  does  show  his  faith  in  him  by  apendi 
the  rest  of  his  available  speech-strength  on  a  few  words  of  gratiti 
to  Lizarauns  protectors,  and  assenting  without  conditions  to 
proposed  arrangement.     But  when  will  he  be  4t  about  Again  "  f 
nurse  throws  eight,  weeks,  somehow,  into  her  expression,  wil 
speech,  and  the  forgiven  parson  interprets  for  the  blind 
hearing. 

"  Quite  a  month,  Coupland.    But  I  will  bring  your  little  girl  to 
see  you  the  moment  the  doctors  will  allow  me.    Now,  good-bye  I 

Alas,  poor  Yorlekt     He  bad  been   so  enjoying  his  eompai 
company  that  had  neither  respect  for  his  cloth,  nor  contempt  for 
cloth,  nor  indifference  to  bis  cloth;  that,  in  fact,  knew  notl 
about  his  cloth — and  rejoicing  in  Jim's  free  speech,  that  would  ha* 
been  cramped  here  and  crimped  there  had  the  speaker  known 
was  addressing  a  parson-gentleman.     It  was  like  stepping  back  ii 
the  old  days  before  he  took  clerk's  orders;  days  when  he  w 
uninsulated,  still  one  with  his  kind.    And  yet  there  was  I 

with  a  more  earnest  belief  in  his  inherited  mission  to  fight 
Devil  in  any  of  the  holf-score  of  Churches  that  look  askant  at 
another,  and  waste  good  powder  and  shot  over  the  creeds  their  a 
gregations  shout  in  unison,  knowing  all  the  while  that  one  or  mi 
of  the  chorus  may  be — must  be — tittering  a  Be.  Athelstan  Tay] 
had  donned  the  cloth  he  wore  simply  because  it  was  the  uniform 
his  territorial  regiment  in  the  army  that,  as  be  conceived, 
ing  for  ever  enrolled  in  the  service  of  Ormuad  against  Ahrinu 
In  his  enthusiasm  to  fight  beneath  the  banner  of  hi>  division  of 
army,  the  Cross,  he  had  ridden  roughshod  over  a  hundred 
on  petty  details;  and  the  consequence  was  thnt  his  most  earnest  a< 
mirers  were  often  fain  to  shake  their  heads  over  his  lawless  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  on  sacred  subjects*  and  to  lament  that  Taylor, 
with  so  many  fine  points  in  his  character,  should  be  on  vital  points 
of  Doctrine  so  painfully  unsound.  It  was  an  open  secret  on  the 
part  of  both  Augustus  Fossett  and  his  sister  that  they  prayed  for 
Athelstan;  the  former  with  a  belief  as  real  as  he  was  capable  of 
that  the  wanderer  would  be  guided;  the  latter  with  a  practical  mis- 
giving that  a  very  large  number  of  thoughtful  persons  had  not  been 
guided,  or  bo  many  samples  would  not  be  to  bo  found  outside 

(unions  of  tl  Isb — and  Roman — Churches, 

many  of  her  brother's  idols  had  u^  <r  it  to  be  possil 

'X>1  the  latter  in   the  ram   total  of  orthodox,  heterodox,  and 
eacodox    dissidents*    Of    which    last,    in    connection    with    this 
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fcrother's  and  sister's  petitions  to  the  Almighty  to  guide  AthelfltgD 
heir  way  of  thinking,  the  one  they  preferred  to  call  Sucinian- 
isni  was  the  most  poisonous  and  insidious.     A  creed  baited  with 
,  to  get  a  bite  from  the  unwary  I 
As  for  Athelstan,  every  time  he  came  to  take  his  friend^  burden 
trtl  his  shoulders  in  London  he  felt  more  clearly  than  before  how 
<j  was  to  lose  sight  of  even  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  in  a  blind 
ost  the  brutalism  and  debauchery',  aud  filth  and  dis- 
ttse,  of  a  London  outskirt  well  up  to  its  data     Encouraged  at  first 
IAS  tidiness  of  the  last-built  bee-lines  of  bricks  and  mortar,  he 
ball  hoped  a  compromise  was  being-  found  between  purchasing 
iiense  of  Christianity  for  the  rich  at  the  cost  of  indefinite  multi- 
plier be  poor,  and  passing  sentence  of  death  on  those  unable 
living1  on  nothing,  or  to  give  anything  in  excham- 
tr,     But  as  soon  as  he  began  to  get  behind  the  a 
corcr  parishioners  were  enacting,  he  saw  and  heard  every   day 
ings  that  had  dashed  his  hope;  and  by  the  lime  of  the  story  had 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  small  population  whose  souls 
*  was  supposed  to  be  looking  after  were  as  vicious  as  the  Court  of 
id,  and  so  idle  as  to  affirm  the  right  of  male  man- 
to  sixteen  hours  out  of  twenty-four  to  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  do- 
toothing  in — slight  exceptions  to  the  last,  to  nobody's  credit,  being 
allowed  for.    Of  course  it  was  an  exasperated  feeling  on  Athelstan's 
thing  was  that  be  could  not   reconcile  himself  to  the 
ubiquitous  fator  of  the  beer  in  whieh,    speaking  broadly*  his  flock 
— who  didn't,  acknowledge  him  as  their  shepherd  at  all— lived  and 
d  and  had  their  being.     Under  exasperation,  he  thought  of 
them  in  that  way  .  .   .  and  forgave  them  I 

'  interrupted  b  reverie  to  this  effect,  by  saying  to  him, 
a*  he  arrived,  after  striding  five  miles  in  an  hour  through  the  slush 
and  drizzle:  "  IV*'  had  to  put  that  child  to  bed.'' 

1 — nothing  bad,  I  hope? "    What  a  damper!    And  he  had 
looked  forward  m  to  the  small  anxious  face,  and  the  consolation  he 
it.     All  his  clients  were  not  so  nice  as  Lizarann. 
>r.  Ferris  said  he  wasn't  sure  if  it  was  pleurisy,     It  might  be 
poetunotH 

then?" 
!  sent  for  him.     She's  been  poulticed  ever  since." 
u  ]\  ill  a  fuss  about  nothing/' 

w  I  hop©  so.    Here's  a  visitor,  Lizaranm    Now  don*t  you  jump 


CHAPTER  XVI 


BREAKFAST  IN  0B08TEN0R  SQUARE,  STRAINED  RELATIONS  OF  TWO 
SISTERS.  A  BATTLE  INTERRUPTED.  SAMARIA  A  GOOD-N ATI' RED  PLACE. 
WHO  WAS  TO  PAT! 

In  a  town-house  of  the  Arkroyd  order,  a  certain  dramatic  interest 
attaches  to  the  morning  meal  that  is  not  shared  by  any  later  one 
Nobody  knows  who  will  come  down  to  breakfast*  except  perhaps 
some  confidential  lady  Vm  a  id;  and  she  won't  tell,  as  often  as  not. 
So  that  the  knights-harbingers  of  fresh  toast  and  tea  and  coffee 
can  always  enjoy  a  little  sport  in  the  way  of  wagers  as  to  who  will 
take  which,  and  which  of  the  young  ladies  will  be  up—or  down, 
which  is  the  same  thing*— before  ten.  The  pleasurable  excitement 
which  those  who  play  cards  feel,  before  they  pick  their  packs  up  and 
know  the  worst,  is  akin  to  theirs,  only  less.  Because  the  cards  may 
be  snapped  up  the  moment  it  isn't  a  misdeal ;  while  the  tension  is 
prolonged  for  the  watcher  who  speculates  beside  a  well-laid  table  as 
to  whether  the  methylated  will  last  out  u  ider  the  urn  till  one  of  the 
ladies  appears  to  make  tea,  or  will  spul  er  and  fizz  and  have  to  be 
taken  out  and  refilled,  and  very  likely  the  wick  too  short  all  the 
time! 

Lunch  is  different.  People  make  a  point  of  lunch,  or  else  de- 
clare off,  and  don't  come  home  at  all.  Those  who  do  not  comply 
with  this  rule  are  Foolish  Virgin** — and  serve  them  ripht!  Our 
own  experience,  an  extended  one,  points  to  the  impossibility  of  be- 
ing too  late  for  breakfast.    There  may  be  a  case — but !  .    .    . 

Anyhow,  the  same  human  interest  does  not  attach  to  the  ques- 
tion of  who  is,  or  isn't,  coming  to  lunch.  And  as  for  tea,  nobody 
cares  a  brass  farthing ;  because  you  can  get  tea  somewhere  else.  On 
the  other  hand,  dinner  is  a  serious  matter,  and  you  must  make 
your  mind  up ;  and  either  come,  or  not. 

This  tedious  excursion  into  the  ethics  of  Breakfast  is  all  owing 
to  everybody  coming  down  so  late  at  101,  Grosvenor  Square,  on  the 
morning  after  the  last  chapter.  The  story  is,  as  it  were,  kept  wait- 
ing, and  may  as  well  indulge  in  a  few  reflections.  Samuel,  the 
young  man  who  brought  the  chessboard  at  Boyd,  had  to  wait,  and 
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able  to  do  so  without  change  of  countenance.    He  very 
tely  reflected,  for  all  that- 
It  may  have  struck  Samuel,  when  Miss  Arkroyd  made  her  ap- 
pearance first  of  those  expected  by  him,  that  when  this  young  lady 
«aid,  *'  Oh,  nobody  I "  on  entering,   she  did  not  seem  sorry,  and 
picked  up  her  share  of  the  morning's  post  from  her  plate  to  read 
nearer  the  fire  quite  resignedly.     It  was  getting  colder  again,  and 
frilfc  were  pledging  themselves  not  to  wonder  if  the  wind  were  to  go 
tfound  to  the  north. 
Judith  looked  at  the  outside  of  her  mother's  and  Bister's  liters. 
\hj¥a  interested  her  most;  and  she  looked  them  all  through  care- 
rs numerous  though  they  were.     Why  does  one  look  at  the  direc- 
on  other  people's  letters?    So   Judith    thought  to  herself, 
pot  disgusted  with  the  monotony  nf  the  text  on  SibyVs,  and 
inability  to  suggest  nny  emendations.     She  was  very  honour- 
ible,  for  she  read  nothing  but  a  signature  or  two  on  the  numerous 
(KMtcards,     She  was,  in  fact,  only  acting  under  the  impulse  which 
•art  inquisitive  of  us  all,  when  we  have  undertaken  to 
post  a  letter  for  a  friend,  to  read  the  address  upon  it  carefully  be- 
rve  insert  it  into  the  inexorable  box.  and  feet  inside  to  see  that 
ruck.     Judith  did  not  answer  the  question  she  a.=kcd  her- 
wlf ;  yet  her  reading  of  the  same  address  again  and  again  called 
explanation  than  that  of  the  letter-poster;  for  the  latter 
may  be  put  on  his  oath  in  the  end,  if  a  letter  fails  to  reach. 
There  were  so  many  to  *'  Miss  Sybil  Arkroyd  M  that  she  had  become 
if  used  over  the  spelling  of  the  name  by  the  time  its  owner's  foot- 
was  heard  on  the  stairs.     HoweTcr,  she  wasn't  going  to  pretend 
its  hadn't  been  Tea  ding'  them.    "  There's  one  for  you  from  Betty 
lis,*  she  said  incidentally;  and  picking  up  her  own  letters  from 
took  them  with  her  to  read  by  the  fire.    It  was  a  morning 
ardieet  give  in  to  the  temptation  of  a  hundred-weight 
at  Wallsend,  blazing.     Judith  enjoyed  it;  so  much  so  that  a 
pease  of  a  russet  Liberty  serge,  baking,  crept  into  the  atmosphere 
is  she  sought  in  vain  for  an  inlet  into  an  envelope  cruelly  gummed 
i  uttermost  corner.    When  will  envelope-makers  have  eom- 
n  for  their  customers*  correspondents! 
Ve  scorching,  Ju.     Or  you  will  be  directly."    So  spoke 
f,  reading  a  letter  attentively,  and  speaking  through  her  ab- 
s  to  a  world  without,    "Who  was  that  I  .    *   .     No— di 
tnike  the  tea  yet,  Elphinstone.    Coffee  for  me.    You're  coffee,  1 
.   ." 
■•offae.    Who  was  what?" 
"  Who  was  that  in  your  cab  last  night  1  .   .   .     Well,  -j^u  mtuta. 
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noise  enough!  Df  course  I  could  heart  I'm  not  deaf."  The  let- 
ter is  read  by  i  jw,  being-  short,  aod  Sibyl  has  come  out  into  the 
world  to  hear  tlk.  answer  to  her  question. 

But  Judith  is  deep  in  half-a-quire  of  illegibility,  after  an  episode 
of  a  fork-point,  and  some  impatience.  **  It's  an  old  dress,**  aha 
says,  and  then  ij  nores  Sibyl  altogether  for  a  term,  in  favour  of  the 
letter.  Her  eyebrows  had  moved  in  connection  with  the  cab- 
inquiry,  up  to  the  point  of  detection  by  a  sharp  younger  sister,     '*  I 

had  do  cab,  dear/*  she  says  t i»  came  in  Mr.  Cballis'a  cab%" 

This  is  quite  a  long  time  after, 

"Has  Mr.  Chain's  a  cab  t » 

f*  You  know  perfectly  well  what  I  w  an,  Sib." 

Sibyl  knows,  but  has  become  absc  in  a  second  letter.     So  she 

leaves  her  tongue,  as  her  repress  ive,  to  say  fragmentartly, 
"  Hansom-cab  off  the  rank,"  and  thei  tires  altogether  into  the  let- 
ter for  a  moment.  However,  she  cot  out  presently  to  say,  "  The 
question  is,  was  it  Mr.  Challis?  I  *wppose  it  was,  though,  or  it 
couldn't  have  been  Mr.  Challis's  cab  .  *  *  oh  no ! — I'm  not  finding 
fault.     It's  all  perfectly  right  as  far  as  I'm  concerned." 

The  respectable  domestics  have  been  in  momentary  abeyance, 
and  the  conversation  has  been  more  suggestive  than  it  would  have 
been  in  their  presence.  The  reappearance  of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  with 
the  gist  of  two  breakfasts,  causes  an  automatic  adjournment  of  the 
subject.  The  day's  appointments  make  up  the  talk,  during  his 
presence. 

But  so  late  was  the  quorum  of  the  total  breakfast — in  fact,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  two  of  the  constituent  cujusses  would  appear  at 
all — that  Sibyl  got  ample  opportunity  for  resuming  the  conversa- 
tion exactly  where  it  left  off,  at  least  a  quarter-of-an-hour  having 
elapsed. 

"It's  all  perfectly  right  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,"  she  repeated. 
"  As  long  as  Marianne  doesn't  mind !  "  The  Christian  name  may 
have  been  an  intentional  impertinence. 

"  There  is  nothing  for  Marianne  to  mind,  Sibyl." 

Sibyl  changes  her  ground  unscrupulously.  "  It  doesn't  matter  to 
me  as  long  as  Vm  not  his  wife.  But  a  hansom-cab  is  a  hansom- 
cab,  and  you  know  it  as  well  as  I  do." 

"I  know  it,  dear."  Judith  speaks  serenely.  The  attack  is  too 
puerile  to  call  for  resentment.  "  They  try  one's  nerves  and  destroy 
one's  skirts,  getting  in  and  out." 

Sibyl's  style  has  not  been  worthy  of  her  Square,  or  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone. There  was  too  much  of  the  lowlier  air  of  Seven  Dials  in 
the  suggestion  that  a  hansom-cab  would  promote  an  irregular 
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i   to  do  more  than  provoke  a  smile,     Charlotte  Eldridge* 
a  condemned  it  as  the  bald  scoff  of  inexperience, 
more  maturity  and  force  in  Sibyl's  next  speech. 
I  to  know,  are  you  going  to  tell  the  madre  about  it  or  not  X n 
d  angrily  as  she  answered  her  with:  u  1  have  told  you, 
hat  as  soon  as  there  is  something  to  tell,  I  will  tell  it  at 
oncerns.     Mamma  certain] 
"How  far  has  it  gone? — that's  what  I  want  to  find  > 
a  How  far  has  what  pone  t  " 

"You  needn't  look  so  furious,  Ju,    Do  laVa  talk  Quietly*    You 

»w  perfectly  well  what   I  mean.    This  talk  about  a   triul-per- 

lance."    The   imputation  that  Judith  looked  furious  was  a 

Rti&g  i*enture.     No  doubt  she  felt  furious,  thought  Sibyl;  and 

-he  to  know  she  didn't  show  it? 
u  I  told  you  days  ago  there  was  no  talk  of  a  trial-performance/' 
rained  herself  visibly — too  visibly  for  the  prospects  of 
After  some  thirty  seconds  of  self-command,  she  rew 

hanically;    "The  talk  about  something  that  was 
>t  to  be  a  trial-performance/*    The  forms  of  the  court  wore  com* 
ith,  without  ad  mission  of  previous  lack  of  clearness.     This 
>wn  in  a  parti  prtu  of  facial  immobility.     A  licked  Up,  a 
eye-blink,  won  If  I  rred  its  dram  p  tic  force, 

hi't  look  so  stony  over  it,  Sik     There's  no  ID 
and  I  can  tell  you  about  it  in  three  words.    Alfred  Chal- 
U8  .    «   *  what?" 
■  Nothing — -go  on  I  " 

xinus  that  I  should  get  up  enough  of  Amintn 
ngton'a  part  to  give  Mr.  Magnus  an  idea   .    .    .   No!— Si 
Mftonus    is   vnt   vulgar,   and    /    think   him    picturesque.      E$6 
»  many  very  large  cigars  perhaps,  and  l1  I  improve 

But  what  objection  there  can  possibly  be  to  dia- 
Ifl  .   .   *n 
'1  interrupted.    u  You  may  just  as  well  tell  it  alt  out,  Ju. 
-  you  mean  by  '  enough  '  ? n 

T  mean  by  enough!    Bo  be  intelligible,  Dandelion 
Judith  Ih  patronizing. 

mi  wouldn't  call  me  by  that  hatefully  foolish  EU 
i — what  do  you  mean  by  'enough'?     Doe.*  it  mean  that  what 
Magnus  has  heard  of  what  you  can  do  isn't  enough? 
he's  heard  nothing.     And  you  know  he 
•I  is  really  no  match  for  her  sister  in  the  long  run,  and  per- 
a  sample  of  it — of  a  run  lung  enough  for  her  to  get 
in,    Judith's    forbearance    becomes    exemplary.    u  Listaxv 
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while  tell  I  you,"  she  says,  imputing  impatience,  "  what  Mr. 
has  heard;  and  then  you  can  talk  about  it/' 

"  Very  well,  go  on  1 "  snappishly. 

"The  suggestion  came  from  Mr.  Magnus.  Afred  C  hall  is  .  .  . 
certainly ! — it's  his  name*  Don't  be  absurd.  .  .  .  Alfred  Challis 
may  have  talked  to  him — no  doubt  has — of  my  fitness  for  the  part. 
And  yesterday  between  the  acts  he  asked  us  into  his  room, 
made  us  read  one  of  the  scenes.  Of  course  I  was  Aminta, 
Alfred  Challis  was  Moorsom*  It  was  where  they  meet  for  the 
time  at  the  oculist's  at  Vienna,  in  the  waiting-room.  ♦   •   /' 

u  Is  that  the  kissing  scene  ?  * 

"The  kissing  scene  I     Sibyl! — I'm  sorry  you  read  that 
script  .  •   .* 

*'  You  shouldn't  have  left  it  lying  about." 

"It  was  in  my  bedroom,  child.  ,    .    .     Weill — it  certainly  was 
what  you  choose  to  call  the  kissing  scene  .   .   .  but  it  doe 
ter.    I  don't  believe  I  should  ever  be  able  to  make  you  un< 
how  purely  professional  it  all  was,    Mr.  Magnus  sat  on  the 
a  chair  smoking,  with  his  thumbs  in  his  waistcoat,  and  said 
sort  of  thing  wouldn't  go  down  with  the  public."    Judith  omil 
Mr.   Magnus's   reason,   which    was  that  it   wasn't  half   w  6chi< 
-h,  thick  enough;  for  it  wasn't  clear  which  he  said,  as 
tongue  interfered  with  his  articulation. 

Sibyl  listened,  chafing*  When  no  more  seemed  to  be  coming,  she 
elected  to  treat  the  communication  as  a  confession  forced  from  re- 
luctant lips.  "Ton  see  I  was  right  after  all/*  she  said.  "And  it 
was  Mr.  Challis  in  the  cab."  The  discontinuity  of  semi-accusation 
we&  bewildering,  and  refutation  hung  fire  for  a  moment.  She  ran 
on.  giving  her  sister  no  chance.  "  I  really  must  say,  Judith,  that  I 
do  not  understand  you  at  all,  But  you  must  go  your  own  way. 
Do  you  suppose — can  you  suppose — that  any  member  of  your  family 
would  approve  of  what  is  go  in  p-  on.  if  they  knew  it  t " 

At  this  point,  the  feet  that  Judith  is  really  much  the  Cooler  of  tho 
U'lls.  "I  don't  know  whom  yon  mean.  Sib,"  she  says  temper- 
No  member  of  my  family  is  plural,  that  I  know 
of  .  ,  ,  well  I — it  isn't  grammar,  according  to  me.  However,  if 
you  mean  the  madre,  we  shall  very  soon  see;  that  is,  if  the  thing 
doesn't  turn  out  a  flash  in  the  pan.  I  shall  tell  her  all  about  it  at 
the  proper  time.   .    .    ." 

"Meanwhile,  hold  my  tongue,  you  meant    Fm  not  at  all  sure. 
Judith,  that  any  other  sister  in  my  place  wouldn't  at  once  tell 
mother  all  she  knew  about  such  goings  on.  .    .   ." 

u  What  are  the  goings  on  \    I  know  of  no  goings  on," 
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I  do.    This  visit  to  the  tack  slums  of  a  theatre,  alone;  I  mean 
anied   by   any   other    lady.     The   impropriety— yes  .J    im- 

of  the  whole  thing.   *    ,    ,w 

^n't  make  a  scene,  with  Elphinstone  every  half-minute, 
sad  mamma  just  coming  down.  I  never  said  we  were  alone.  If 
yon  k  i  me,  I  should  have  told  you  that  Mrs.  Eldridge  was 

Eldridge?" 
"A  reiy  nice  person,  a  friend  of  Marianne  Challis.     Her  hus- 
band's In  the  Post  Office,     Madame  Louise  could  dress  her  to  look 
llmoal  if  her  complexion  were  better.    And  propriety — i»h 

i'.v  pink!     She  rather  bored  me,  m  fact,  because  she 
let  it  alone." 
"And  was  this   Mrs.  Ostrich — or  whatever  her  name  is — satis- 

jr.    She  has  known  Alfred  Challis  since  before  his  first 
and  has  the  most  absolute  confidence  in  him/' 
i:I  don't   fft&oy  your  Mrs.  Ostrich.     Where  was  Mr.  ChalhVs 
wife  nil  this  time?  ,    .    .  well  I — this  deceased  wife's  sister,  any- 


I!     I  won't  talk  to  yon.    Marianne  Challis  was  where  we 
Wt  her,  in  the  stage-box.     I  don't  suppose  she  left  itt  but  I  didn't 

"And  then  did  she  and  Mrs*  Ostrich  go  home  separately?'' 
"Eldridge,    Marianne    OhalHa    and    she    went    away    top 

ng  home;  Wimbledon's  too  far,  where  they  are.   I 
t  know  where  they  are  staying." 
u  Vm  not  curious     But  yon  and  Mr.  Challis  drove  home  lovingly 
after  acting  lovers  in  a  play!    There  I — you  needn't 
■  n 
nny  wonder  that  Judith  then  lost  her  temper?    For  she 
bad  not   flown   out.     The  insinuation  that   she  would  do  so   was 
based  on   Bibyl'a  knowledge  thai   -he  would  have  been   | 

in  doing  so.     But  now.  she  did  lose  her  temper,  snbject  to 
•oramand  which  tells  for  more  than  any  outr 

og  too  much  on  yourself,  Sibyl.    Mamma  knows. 
?he  knows  Alfred  Challis  and  his  wife.     They  have  dined 
kfid  na  and  T — In  know  nothinp  about  the  dfr- 

wi;  It  may  even  be  false  from  beginning 

end.  .    .    -     Ask  her,  did  you  a«y1     I  should  never  dream  o 

And  as  ■  other  disgraceful — yes!  diagr 

tpeech  just  now    .    .    ." 
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"  Well— it's  true  1    You  hod  been,  and  you  know  you  had/' 

"Had  been  what?" 

"  Acting  Hoorhouse  and  Aminta  Borrington/' 

"That's  not  tbe  way  yon  put  it.  But  I  don't  care  about  that. 
It's  only  your  silliness  and  inexperience  makes  you  say  these 
things.  *    .    ." 

"  What  is  it  you  do  care  about,  then  ?  " 

"  I  won't  submit  to  be  catechized,  Sibyl,  But  Fll  tell  you,  T  do 
care  about  what  the  madre  thinks  i  papa.  And  I  shall  tell 
her.  ...     I  wonder  who  that  can  L 

The  "  that "  in  question  was  a  knot-K  at  the  front  door,  one  that 
expressed  confidence  that  it  was  at  the  right  house,  and  even  that 
it  would  find  someone  at  home — well-founded  con6denee  in  both 
cases.  For  the  Miss  Arkfoyds,  listenii  for  the  identity  of  the  ab- 
normal visitor— at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning! — only  wait  for  a 
barely  perceptible  instalment  of  voice  and  footstep  to  exclaim 
jointly :  "  The  Hector  .  ,  .  ju&t  fancy— what  can  he  want  ?  ,  .  . 
In  here,  Elphinstonel  "  And  it  may  he  neither  is  sorry  for  the  in- 
terruption. How  very  frequently  a  visitor  is  the  resolution  of  a 
family  discord!  Judith,  pale  with  suppressed  anger,  recovers  her 
colour.     Sibyl's  flush  of  excitement  dies. 

It  is  the  Rector  of  Royd,  no  doubt  of  that!  And  something 
equivalent  to  a  breeze  of  fresh  air,  or  the  tide  in  an  estuary,  or  the 
new  crackle  of  a  clean  pine-wood  fire — but  not  exactly  any  one  of 
the  three — comes  into  the  room  with  him  and  his  laugh.  He  has  an 
effect  that  is  usual  with  him.  The  under-housemaid,  who  has 
passed  him  on  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  hopes  she  won't  have  done  dust- 
ing when  he  comes  out.  Mr.  Elphinstone  is  seriously  hurt  at  his 
having  breakfasted  three  hours  ago  and  now  refusing  food,  which 
would  have  promoted  their  intercourse ;  and  the  young  ladies  are  not 
sorry,  on  inquiry,  to  hear  that  her  ladyship  is  not  coming  down, 
but  will  have  her  breakfast  upstairs,  because  thereby  they  will  have 
the  Rev.  Athelstan  all  to  themselves  longer. 

However,  they  chorus  sorrow  which  they  don't  feel  about  their 
mother;  and  affect  an  equally  hypocritical  satisfaction  at  a  prob- 
able appearance  of  their  father,  which  they  don't  believe  in. 

"  You'll  see  papa  will  come  in  presently  and  say  he  never  heard 
the  bell."  Thus  Judith,  who  shows  her  pack  by  adding:  "Now  do 
let's  talk  and  be  comfortable  till  he  comes."     All  right — nem.  con.! 

"  I  think  you  the  most  profligate  and  dissipated  family  in  London 
and  Westminster.  .  .  .  Come  nearer  the  Are  ?  Not  if  I  know  it. 
Both  you  girls  are  scorching.  .  .  .  Well  now !  What  was  it  last 
night!" 
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"They  went  to  'Ibsen/"     Judith  summarizes,  abruptly.     Sibyl 
lys:  *  A  nil  you  went  to  the  Megatherium/'  rather  as  a  counter- 
it  than  a  contribution  of  fact.     The  visitor  looks  quickly 
from  the  one  to  the  other.    Whatever  he  notes,  he  |  by. 

**  I've  been  to  '  Ibsen;  w  he  says,  *'  and  know  all  about  it     The 

pwpl  What  was  the  other  play 

ttA  stupid  thing.     I  really  hardly  made  out  what  it  was  about. 

the  author's  a  friend  of  the  people  I  went  with.    You  remember 

Mr.  (  lir.  Taylor?     I  brought  bim  to  tea  at  the  Rectory/* 

.     I  thought  him  such  a  shy  customer.    But  I  met 

hi LU  alter  that.     We  hud  quite  a  chat." 

k*0h  yog    1  remember  he  talked  about  It  to  me.    I'm  afraid  you 

•j.  great  heathen." 
u Absolutely/*    Mr,  Taylor  laughs  cheerfully  over  Alfred  Chal- 
heathenism.     "  But   a  rery  good  Christian  for   all   that.     I 
no  to  the  Bishop,  though,     lie  never  came  to  eh  are]  i, 
ind  I  wasn't  sorry.  .    .    . " 
"Do  take  care,  Mr,  Taylor.    We  shall  tell  the  Bishop.* 
u.  *   .   Not  on  his  account,  you  know — on  my  own.     He  would 
bvfl  convicted  me  of  plagiarism.    I  took  all  his  ideas  for  niy  ser- 

Incidental  chat,  leading  to  nothing.    Then  followed  in* 

qtury,  overdue,   about  the   Rector's  establishment,   especially  his 

hewn  at  Royd,  the  reporting  of  whom  brought   disquiet  to 

-  hearers  knew  he  was  making  the  best  of  it;  he  was 

not  o  good  actor.     This  led  naturally  to  conversation  about  his  own 

us  lenendus  in  his  friend's  behalf,  and  so  to  the  miser- 

of  the  drunkard's  death  in  the  canal-look    Now  it 

r  months  since  either  young  lady  had  done  any 

the  Tallack  Street  quarter:  indeed,  their  visits  there 

i  be  charm  of  novelty,  so  neither  recollected  its  inhabitants 

e  description  failed  to  identify,  until  Mr.  Taylor  men- 

ie  unhappy  Uncle  Bob  by  name,  Hrst  heard  by  him  at  the 

Then  a  recollection  struck  Judith. 

**Tbat  must  have  been  the  man  that  said  he  was  (mlne  truly, 

"How  very  shocking!"    The  horror 

>nrse  increased  tenfold  the  moment  a  ?ie:tns  was 

I,     Reminiscence,  at  work  in  Sibyl's  mind,  caused  her  to 

continuation  of  his  narrative ;  on  which 

be  ar  • . .  1 1 .  -.-i  r  w  Lit  ?he  was  going  to  say.     She 

till  pressed  to  take  her  turn  first ;  then  said:  "  W: 
that  the  blind  beggar  and  the  litUo  girl— the  same    ! 
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"  Exactly*  I  was  just  coming  to  them,"  And  then  the 
Athelstan  proceeded  with  a  full  account  of  poor  Jim's  sad  plight 
in  the  Hospital,  and  of  how  the  little  girl  had  been  a  great  source 
of  anxiety  to  Addie  Fossett.  He  contrived  to  assign  the  whole  of 
the  activities  on  Ltearann's  behalf  to  that  lady;  having,  indeed,  a 
most  happy  impersonal  faculty  of  narration,  which  detailed  the 
facta  without  hi  a  own  connection  with  them. 

w  They  are  really  the  reason  of  my  coming  here  this  morning/* 
Biiid  he  in  conclusion.  "I  dare  say  you  have  both  been  wondering 
what  it  was  all  about.  However,  it's  that.  This  poor  fellow,  Jim 
Cu upland,  oughtn't  to  be  allowed  to  sell  matches  in  the  str- 
And  although  he  makes  a  good  deal  by  what  is  really  begging'  in 
disguise  ..." 

"  He  makes  three  times  what  he  would  at  any  trade." 
speaks  positively;  she  always  knows  things. 

*  But  he's  putting  it  all  by  for  the  child."  The  clergyman  justi- 
fies Jim,  promptly. 

M  Please  go  on  with  what  you  were  saying,  Mr.  Taylor ! "  Judith 
speaks.  **  *  Although  he  makes  a  good  deal  by  what  is  really  beg- 
ging in  disguise '  ..." 

"lie  might  be  dissuaded  from  it  even  if  the  loss  of  his  fc 
poor  fellow ! — should  make  it  more  lucrative." 

w  I  don't  see  how."    This  is  Sibyl,  naturally.    The  Rector  make 
a  mental  note  that  she  is  always  in  opposition.    Her  sister 
ni.' thing,  and  he  resumes: 

u  \rou  remember  the  story  of  the  ashert "    Sibyl  remembers  it 
with  a  snap,  and  u  Of  course ! — go  on  I  "    Judith,  more  slowly, 
thinks  she  remembers,  and  then — oh  yes ! — she  remembers  now. 
speaker  continues:  "You  know  the  child  isn't  seven,  and  doesn* 
the  least  realize  about  her  father.    She  has  been  indoctrinated  fi 
babyhood  with  a  false  idea  of  some  employment  he  has ;  he's  as  pro- 
fessional to  her  as  the  turncock  or  lamplighter.    But  he — pool 
chap! — is  most  anxious  she  should  never  know  the  truth.     T> 
day  he  consented  to  not  seeing  the  child  for  another  six  wet 

jph  he's  longing  for  her,  day  and  night— because  he  wants 
spare  her  the  knowledge  of  his  stump.  He's  convinced  that 
1 1  leg  will  be  a  great  joke  between  them,  and  is  devising  shjj 
by  which  it  may  be  concealed  from  his  '  little  lass/  as  he  calls 
that  it  is  ever  taken  off.  And  yesterday,  after  swearing  mo.  as 
were,  into  the  conspira-  child's  deception,  he  ended  up  with 

srnest  request  that  I  would  never  Met  on'  about  his  being  a 
4 'cadging  varmint/     I  pointed  ixn  the  utter  uselessnesfl  of 

tempt,  and  that  it  must  fail  in  the  end,  and  that  the  longer 
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ledge  is  put  off.  the  more  painful  it  will  be  when  it  comes.    X 
fus[>  .Id  give  it  up,  to  spare  her.     But  he  would  have  to  bo 

provided  for,  somehow." 

iave  to  be  I"     Sibyl's  tone  suggests  impatient  protest  against 
Jim's  case  being  made  a  claim  on  Society.     The  whole  duty  of  a 
a  liberal  amount  of  slumming;  but  it  must  be 
tinctly  understood  to  be  Christianity,  not  bald  equity.    Athclstau 
ylor  didn't  feel  analytical  on  the  subject.    He  knew  he  would 
-  had  to  the  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho  if 

lie  had  happened  to  come  up  before  the  Samaritan,  or  else  that  he 
would  have  been  miserable  all  night  about  the  man  that  had  fallen 
among  thieves  and  come  to  grief.  He  was  like  that  at  school,  you 
tea.  Such  an  awfully  good-natured  chap  I  Probably  Samaria  was 
an  awfully  good-natured  place.  Anyhow,  ho  didn't  see  his  way  to 
ditcuasing  the  point  tins  morning.     He  made  a  concession: 

u\\  ipoae  we  say  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  do  it  I    You 

would  feel  it  so  if  you  knew  the  child.    Really  that  infant's  pluck 

that    poor   madman    was    flourishing   that   horrible    knife 


■  But  you  didn't  tell  us  about  that*"    Both  ladies  speak-    Indeed, 
Taylor  hud  slurred  over  a  great  deal  of  bis  adventure,  mi 
toying  he  was  passing  the  house  and  had  given  what  assistance  he 
Id,  with  very  little  detail  till  he  got  to  Uncle  Bob's  escape, 
**  I  never  saw  such  a  courageous  child  in  my  life,     Addie  I 
got  her  at  the  Schoolhouse  now*     She  got  a  bad  chill  that 
1  we've  been  very  uneasy  about  her.     Perhaps  we  are  both 
n  to  fidgeting  about  coughs  and  temperatures  and  things, 
ever!''     This  isolated  word  expresses,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
of  the  subject  as  material  for  depression,  with  retention 
iraulus  to  acti 
:ith  is  only  languidly  interested.     "What  do  you   think 
•.  Mr.  Taylor?"  she  says  absently.     Her  mind  is  on  the  pluy- 
-•terday. 
uYm  not  very  clear  about  details,  but  if  Jim  will  be  tractable, 
tnd  do  aa  he*a  told,  there  ought  to  be  some  arrangement  possible, 
ifimits  that  be  has  some  money  in  the  savings-bank,  and  the 
ran   over  him  .    .   ,  yes! — Fve  seen  the  man- 
ager .    *    .  are  inclined  to  be  liberal  in  the  matter  of  compensation ; 
arn?  •  ?s  ..."    Here  a  hesitation  comes  in. 

ipa,  of  course,"    Both  ladies  agree  about  their  parent. 

ut  a  sort  i  Qfigo  ttummorum*    Mr.  Taylor  had  better  talk 

it.     Mr.   Elphinstone,  after  thirty-five  years  in  the 

•ut  showing  that  he  overhears  consera&r 
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Athelsttm  Taylor,  writing 


lforma  Miss  Arkroyd  that  Sir  Murgatroyd  is  ini- 
ng  the  baronet,  the  conversation  is  general,  then 
the  Great  Idea.  Sibyl  becomes  gracious — points 
mountain  of  letters  on  the  subject  that  she  will  have 
3  she  goes  out.  3Ir.  Elphinstone  has  restricted  them 
>n  the  breakfast- table,  without  presuming  to  fold  or 
i  Axkroyd  detracts  from  their  glory.     Most  of  them 

z  -arhn  vnnt  in  nifltr*  resigns  for  the  Cripples  to   CX- 

thing  at  present,  but  would 
„  apprenticeship.     Sibyl  is  in- 

trary  of  what  Judith  alleges. 
Ire  wd  over  says.  There's  his 
red  to  take  up  her  parable  on 
t  the  matter*  No  doubt  it's 
yawn,  and  Sibyl  says  some- 
night  just  as  well  have  held 


.  n  *  i :  i  i 

read 
ys  she  » 
now  en< 

aws  an 


.nterview  to  his  friend  Gus 


later,  said:  "I  was  glad  at  this  point  that  the  Bart,  came  in, 
apologetic — as  I  didn't  fancy  having  to  make  peace  between  those 
two  girls.  Why  need  well-brought-up  young  women  to  be  so  quar- 
relsome— without  the  excuse  of  Alcoholism?  They  are  rather  a 
disappointment — those  two — they  used  to  be  so  nice  as  kids.  I 
must  say  the  old  boy  is  my  favourite  of  the  family  still — he  was 
quite  exemplary  about  this  poor  sailor  chap — said,  if  I  was  con- 
vinced, that  was  enough  for  him,  and  I  had  only  to  say  how  much 
would  be  wanted.  Her  ladyship  was  very  good  too — do  her  justice! 
— promised  to  come  and  see  poor  Jim  at  the  Hospital ;  and  I  think 
will  keep  her  promise."  He  added  a  postscript  next  day :  "  Lady 
Arkroyd's  visit  came  off  this  morning,  and  passed  off  without  ruc- 
tions. I  was  rather  nervous,  because  her  ladyship  thinks  it  her 
duty  to  get  up  a  sort  of  theologico-ethico-moral-goody  steam  because 
I'm  ihers — and  poor  Jim  is  such  a  terrible  and  appalling  example  of 
theoretical  irreligion  that  I  was  on  tenterhooks." 


CHAPTER  XVH 

ARKROTD's    VISIT    TO    JIM.      GOODY    TALK,      JIM    ASD    HIS    MAKER. 
HOW  MR*  TAYLOR  VISITED  ANoTIJER  CASE.      A  DEATH-BED  CONFfc- 

Tub  reference  to  Jim's  irreligious  attitude,  in  the  Hector's  letter, 

Imost  incumbent  on  the  story  to  give  some  particulars  oj 
yd's  visit  to  the  Hospital* 
m  Taylor,  of  course,  came  to  his  appointment  to  tibfl  BUJJ- 
always  preferred  to  do  the  waiting'  himself  if  he  OOuld 
tpkte  the  time,  and  ho  usually  found  something  to  avert   tedium, 
easion,  seeing  no  sign,  when  he  arrived  at  St,  Brides,  of 
1  pair  of  bays*  or  the  dark  chestnuts  with  starred  fore- 
— both  well  known  to  him — he  made  short  excursions  into  the 
t  ourhoodp  hoping  each  time  to  just  catch  Lady  Arkroyd  on  her 
ii  he  returned. 
He  made  three  such  excursions,  amounting  in  all  to  half  an  hour, 
Tb  fi]  <»nge3t  was  made  bo  by  his  lighting  on  a  fight  betw. 

'ich  he  felt  bound  to  interrupt,    Bu 
it  was  such  a  good  fight,  and  the  two  pugilists  and 
ere  enjoying  it  so.     So  he  spun  out  his  approach  as 
o&sible,  and  then  pounced  with,  "Why  aren't  yon  two  at 
Aoo1.  They  looked  at  each  other,  and  at  him,  ns  their 

id  nlsoT  but  could  not  agree  on  a  reason.     Then  I 
oe/'  and  fled,  carrying 
le.     Pursuit  down  the  lane  did  not  seem  to  e 

nrsion  was  shorter,  and  he  was  sorry  he  could  not 
more  conversation  with  a  purveyor  of  tortoises,  who 
them  to  the  public  from  a  truck,     Why  should  the 
flourish  in  South  London?    Why  tortoise*  at  alJ? 
to  learn;  and  when  be  found  tl  ladyship 

*a*  still  in  arrear,  he  started  back  to  find  the  tortoise-monger,  but 
do  po.     On  his  return  this  time,  he  thought  it  best  to 
the  I  >rds  with  his  friend  the  House 

\honi  he  had  sent  a  card  "  It  was  all  ri 

it  ;  They  had  nearly  done  by 

r9  and  Jim's  case  had  been  made  a  point  of — was  quite  rett&3 
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Jung  doing  now  till  the  visiting'  surgeon  came — ill 
lalf  about.  Mr.  Taylor,  reassured,  went  out  again 
rship,  and  presently  saw  the  carriage  coming1  down 
.  very  short  time  he  was  telling  Jim  he  had  brought 
a. 

kind  of  you,  master.  And  it's  mighty  kind  o'  the 
so  fit  to  see  company  as  I  might  be."  He  did  not 
forgot  his  blindness*  He 
rage, 

id  her  ladyship,  and  really 
shall  sit  here,  Mr.  Taylor* 
the  chair  beside  the  bed. 
it  was  easier  to  stand,  as 
did  not  seem  inclined  to 


.  * 1-. i 


for  visitors;  i 
an  hour  and  t 
to  meet  her  la 
the  street.  In 
a  lady  to  see  I 

"It's  might 
lady.  I'm  not 
mean  he  coul 
referred  entin 

"  We  mustn 
didn't  mean  to 
Where  will  yo 
Mr.  Taylor  w 
long  as  Jim  jc 
let  go. 

"Tell  this  lady  about  your  Jim." 

"  Oh,  do,  please  I    I  should  hear."    This  was  true,  and 

opened  up  an  avenue  of  respite  \o  «  idling  of  her  ladyship's  that 
she  ought  to  say  something  good,  if  it  was  only  about  how  we  should 
bow  to  the  will  of  an  All-wise  Providence.  She  had  got  that  ready 
in  the  carriage  coming  through  Old  Bond  Street,  and  had  felt  quite 
sure  she  should  think  of  something  better  presently,  and  hadn't  suc- 
ceeded. So  she  was  glad  of  a  pause,  to  think  in.  Besides,  it  was 
interesting. 

"There's  none  so  much  to  tell  about  it,  lady;  you  might  put  it 
all  inside  of  a  minute,  in  the  manner  o'  speaking.  Ye  see,  I  never 
see  this  van  coming  along — never  took  note,  I  should  say! — more 
by  token  I  was  listening  like  to  hear  the  voice  of  my  little  lass  call 
'  Pilot ' — a  kind  of  divarsion  we  make  out  between  us,  me  and  the 
lassie  .    .    .  you'll  understand?   ..." 

"  I  quite  understand.  Your  little  lass  is  the  child  I  have  seen  at 
Miss  Fossett's  Schoolroom.    Little  Eliza  Ann." 

"Belike  you  have,  lady.  She's  Lizarann,  sure!  Well,  this  here 
van  come  along  in  the  dark,  and  there  was  I  mazed  like,  by  reason 
of  not  finding  the  granite  curb.  It  come  with  a  nasty  rush,  and  I 
had  no  way  on  me  to  steer  clear,  set  apart  the  want  of  sea-room. 
But  I'm  a  bit  uncertain  how  it  come  about,  there's  the  truth  of 
it!"  Jim  paused,  and  felt  for  an  expression,  probably  one  akin 
to  loss  of  presence  of  mind;  then  ended  with,  "In  a  quick  turn 
about  o'  things,  you  don't  easy  come  by  the  time  to  get  your  con- 
siderin'  cap  on.    But  it  was  no  fault  of  any  man,  as  I  see  it" 

Lady  Arkroyd  saw  an  opportunity.    "  It  was  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence"  she  said.     There  could  be  no  harm  in  that,  although  her 
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friend  had  cautioned  her  that  Jim's  mind  was  not  an  easy 
eal  with  on  religious  lines.    But  Jews,  Turks,  Heretics,  and 
innumerable  could  have  subscribed  to  this,  surely.    Jim 
with  the  moat  perfect  simplicity :  "  I  wouldn't  wish  to  fix 
the  blame,  with  any  confidence.    It  was  just  a  chance,  as  I  see  it." 
nlyship  did  not  catch  the  exact  tenor  of  the  remark,  and  did 
not  see  the  amused,  benevolent  smile  on  the  face  of  the  big  man 
who  still  stood  looking  down  on  Jim,  holding  his  hand  as  he  would 
i  child's. 
The  fact  was  that,  on  one  of  the  two  or  three  occasions  when  the 
Atheist  an  had  referred — but  quite  colloquially,  and  without 
any  idea  of  taking  a  mean  advantage  of  Jim's  helplessness — to  the 
Almighty  as  the  responsible  agent  in  the  matter,  Jim  had  taken  up 
the  !J  1  position  that  if  God  hadn't  "cut  iu,M  he — Jim — 

might  hav*.'  been  still  the  strong  seaman  on  the  great  free  sea,  might 
Lli tc  actually  seen  his  little  lass !    Dolly  must  have  died,  of  course 
*-u  my  wife,  seven  year  agone,  master,"  said  Jim.    ■  Because  a 
many  on  ue  may  die,  any  time ?t — but  that  was  another  matter.    At 
feast,  why  need  both  his  eyes  .go?    li  Ah,  master  I  n  said  he,  when  it 
was  settled  that  if  God  had  done  one  job,  he*d  done  the  other, 
"  why  couldn't  he  leave  me  just  no  more  than  a  quarter-allowanoa 
of  one  of  them — just  for  to  flee  my  wife  and  the  little  lass  to- 
gether, what  time  there  was  for  it! "    Perhaps  it  was  part  of  the 
Rector  of  Royd's  unsoundness  that  he  almost  lost  sight  of  Jim's 
phism — the  naivete  of  his  presentment  of  his  Maker 
a  meddlesome  old  plague — in  the  heartbroken  voice,  that  could 
■till  speak  about  the  eyes  that  could  no  longer  see,  about  the  child 
Ha  touch  and  hearing'  alone  could  tell  him  of.     Part  of  that  un- 
touadnefis,  too,  maybe,  that  he  resolved  thenceforward  to  make  no 
tpt  to  change  Jim's  views,  except  hy  hypnotic  suggestions,  op 
iIt  equivalent!     No  crop  could  grow  on  land  so  foully  manured  I 
tier  to  leave  it  to  the  wild-flowers  for  a  season. 
He  certainly  thought  he  saw  an  improvement  of  Jim's  feelings 
tbis  strange  deity  of  his  conception,  in  this  readiness  to 
rato  him,  or  it.  and  to  lay  tho  blame  on  the  metaphyeico- 
is  scapegoat.  Chance.    It  was  manifested  in  the  tone  of  his 
ono  of  willingness  to  spare  even  an  author  of  mischief— 
rbe  a  well-intentioned  blunderer — and  to  find  an  Insensitive  back 
flagellate  in  his  place. 
M  The  merest  chance,  I  am  sure  1  n    Lady  Arkroyd  welcomed  the 
ieapegoat,  and  the  Rev.  Athelstan  looked  more  amused  than  everr 
\  ekin.    The  lady  never  suspected  herself  of  any  absurdity, 
"But  Sir  Murgatroyd  says  the  matter  ought  to  be  goiua  Into,  «fi& 
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proper  inquiries  made/*    The  Baronet  had  done  so,  certainly;  bi 
may  be  said  to  have  been  left  speaking,  like  JI.F/a  when  a  reporter 
packs  0$  an  instalment  of  shorthand  itl  mediis  rebus.     "  Of  coura 

«  was  any  doubt  about  the  driver  of  the  van  being  sober 
the  time  .    ,    ." 

Jim  showed  anxiety  on  the  carman's  behalf*    "  He  mightn't 
any  the  WOT3S  driver  for  that,  lady,"  he  said,    "It  was  the  sart 
night  a  pint  or  ao  don't  go  far  on,  to  keep  the  life  in  a  man."' 

"  Jim  won't  grudge  him  that  much,  on  such  a  night.  Lady  Ark* 
royd,     B  u t  S i r  M  u  rial  t r  oy  d ' a  t]  11  i  t  B  r i ght,  of  course  I     H  o we  vcr ,  as  a 

latter  of  fact,  the  whole  thing  has  been  thoroughly  sifted,  and 
seems  certain  drink  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  this  tin 

w  Not  likely,  master]     Didn't  the  pore  feller  make  a  shift  to 
over  here  aTter  work  hours — took  a  night-turn  all  the  way 
Camden  Road  Roods  station — so  they  told  me — just  for  to  hear 
end  of  the  Btoiyl    And  the  follcrin'  night?    So  they  said,  and 
tellin'  ye  all  I  know.     In  eoorse,  I  never  seen  him,  myself!  " 

*  No— of  course  you  could  not."  Lady  Arkroyd's  pity  for  Jj 
blindness,  which  A  is  speech  ignored,  is  mistaken  by  him  for  re| 
at  tin  my  of  visiting  regulations.    The  feeling  of  coi 

passion  in  her  voice  seems  to  him  only  man's  natural  resentm* 
against  rules,  interpreted  by  womanly  sensibility. 

"I'll  soe  him  one  0*  these  daj  n  Jim  says  consolatoril 

Of  course,  he  means  in  the  days  of  the  wooden  leg  to  come,  if 
sooner.    Her   ladyship,   still   conscious   of   the   desirability   of 
religious  atmosphere,  has  some  vague  impression  that  Mr.  Tayl 
has  been  guaranteeing  Jim  eyesight  on  a  cloud,  through  the  whole 
of  an  exasperating  Sunday  lasting  for  ever;  and  she  makes  up 
mind  Jim  could  be  read  to  out  of  the  Bible  with  advantage,  and 
course  there  were  any  number  of  people  ready  ta  do  this  sort 
thing.     She  will  inquire  about  that.     But  Jim  had  really  wanted 
ge  the  conversation  to  a  subject  nearer  his  heart. 

**My   little  lass,   lady!'1  he  said.    "You   seen   the   lass  c 
round  to  the  Schoolhouse.     Happen  you  might  see  her  again  f  " 

"If  I  Bee  Miss  Fossett,  Conpland.  I  shall  certainly  ask  her 
noin  ir  little  girl.    She  may  not  be  there,  you  know." 

"Tlmfj  si't  lady.  But  Buppoein'l  Any  guess  thing  you  mil 
speak  about,  ye  know.  So  I  was  Just  thinkin\  if  you  was  to  be 
very  kind  as  to  bear  in  mind   ,    .    ." 

"  Yes.     Indeed  I  will,  Couplaud.    Is  there  something  you 
X  should  say?" 

"Well,  lady,  yes!    And  be  very  thankful  to  ye!     V 
s&  veiy  kind  as  just  say  to  her  .  ,   .  from  her  Daddy, 
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tg  at  all  about  any  sort  of  an  ill-convenience  cnmo  of 

accident.     Just  make  it  easy,  like  *   v   *  for  she's  but 

11  understand.   ,    .    ." 

u  Jim  means  ...   I  know,  Jim" — for  Jim  seemed  about  to  in- 

int  the  Rev,  Afhelstan— "  he  means  he  wants  Lkarann  to  thank 

i  slight  one." 

i!  an.%  master!"    Jim  is  much  relieved*  and  his  in- 
terpreter continues :  u  So  he  wants  her  to  know  as  little  as  pos- 
he  eau  walk  about  and  make  the  least  of  it" 
'i  yes  I    I  Quite  understand  that    I'll  be  very  careful  and 
diser< 

>r  to  let  on,  ftnywayfl,  about  her  Daddy  being  a  fnf.  tlit- 
"    Jim*s  relief  is  enormous  at  the  completeness  of  the  vn> 
*ng. 
The  conversation  ran  on,  oti  such  general  lines  as  the  diet  of 
'al  life — highly  approved  of — the  sanguineneaa  of  the  bead- 
Jim  would  make  a  record  in  recovery,  and  the  pe- 
imall  amount  of  inconvenience  endured  (if  the  truth  v 
born)   l>y  the  wearers  of  wooden  legs.    Jim  was  very  cheerful 
ibout  this.   lt  Bob  Step  toe,  he'll  lose  a  good  half  o'  my  custom/'  said 
amused. 
At  this  moment  an  interruption  occurred.     A  nurse  who  had 
ptsflod  through  the  room  a  few  minutes  before  rather  hurriedly  was 
.  with  a  slightly  perplexed  manner  on  her,  as  of  one  who 
found  a  thing  sought  for.     At  the  same  moment  another, 
rior  functionary,  came  in  from  the  opposite  door, 
iml  they  met  and  spoke  together  in  an  undertone.     Both  looked 
ran  hi  J  towards  Jim's  bed- 

"  I  him,    anyhow ! "   said   the   senior   nurse,   and   ap- 

proached Athelstan  Taylor.     She  spoke  to  him  rapidly  under  her 
said  neither  Jim  nor  the  lad 
n  she  had  finished,  he  said,  "Of  course,  certainly!" 
rhoifl  turning  to  Lady  Arkroyd,  explained  that  a  man  who  was 
<Jving  in  another  part  of  the  Hospital  had  asked  to  see  a  clergyman, 

M-tion  of  circumstances  hail  made  it  dif- 

ply  with  his  request,  which  was  urgent     lie  might 

ny  moment,  the  nurse  had  said,  and  Mr.  *  *  *  was  ill — he 

lably,  the  usual  resource  in  such  cases.     Mr.  Taylor 

sure  Lady  Arkroyd  would  excuse  htm.     But  it  would  he  bet- 

liim  to  say  good-bye  provisionally,  as  no  one  could  tell  how 

mil     Her  ladyship  would  no  doubt  stay  and 

Jim  a  little  longer. 

Arkroyd  was  not  sorry  to  do  ao.    She  had  not  qo\to  c^me 
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tip  to  her  own  standard  of  self  •justification ;  having,  indeed,  a  well- 
marked  conviction  of  her  capability  of  doing  anything  she  turned 
her  hands  to,  and  certainly  not  least  of  affording  consolation  and 
help  to  the  distressed.  Without  cataloguing  the  instances,  she  had 
an  inner  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  class  of  persons  who  were 
sick,  and  she  visited  them.  She  was  a  good-natured  woman  enough, 
nnd  really  took  sufficient  pleasure  in  doing  good  on  purpose,  to  make 
playing  at  Providence  a  luxury,  or  at  least  to  prevent  its  ever  be- 
coming ■  bote.  No  wonder  that  on  this  occasion  she  felt  a  little 
damped,  with  nothing  further  to  her  score  so  far  than  an  under- 
taking on  her  part  to  hold  her  tongue  and  be  discreet^  under  speci- 
fied circumstances, 

"  The  master's  coming  back — the  gentleman  1 "  says  Jim,  as  the 
door  closes  on  Mi\  Taylor  and  the  nurse, 

*  Oh  yes  f— he*ll  come  back  to  see  you  before  he  goes,"  Jim  has 
to  be  satisfied  with  this,  u  Yon  must  try  to  keep  quiet  and  be  pa- 
tient,  Ocmpland,  and  then  the  healing  will  go  on  quicker.  ..." 

tt  It  ain't  hardly  impatience,  lady."  Jim  pauses  to  think  what 
it  is,  "  Not  so  much  as  the  want  of  a  good  stretch.  I'd  be  all  right 
if  they'd  take  this  here  plaister  off  o*  my  right  leg.  It's  a  mighty 
thick  plaister,  anyhow.*'  Jim's  slight  movement  is  terribly  ex* 
prsseive  of  the  irksomeness  of  his  lot.  The  nurse  in  charge  notes 
the  fact,  and  contrives  such  alleviation  as  may  be — an  alteration  in 
the  angle  of  the  couch*  an  adjustment  of  a  pillow,  a  dose  of  some 
refreshing  stimulant  that  seerng  not  unwelcome,  "He's  not  the 
trouble  many  are,"  says  she,    Jim  eeems  a  favourite. 

Lady  Arkroyd,  left  to  herself,  casts  about  for  something  to  say 
which  shall  neither  be  aggressively  religious  nor  too  cowardly  a  con- 
cession to  Jim's  heathenism,  of  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  spoken  freely 
to  her.  After  a  few  more  words  about  collateral  matter,  especially 
about  the  Hospital's  veto  on  smoking — a  bitter  privation — she 
thinks  she  sees  her  way, 

u  It  is  very  hard,  O  upland,  and  one  can't  help  saying  so.  Only, 
of  course,  it  doesn't  do  to  call  the  Wisdom  of  Providence  in  ques- 
tion. .    .   ." 

"What  might  that  be,  missis— lady,  I  should  say?"  Now  the 
fact  is,  Jim  was  not  inquiring  about  the  Wisdom  of  Providence — of 
which  he  had  heard  before  from  Mr.  Wilkins — but  about  the  mean- 
ing of  "calling  in  question."  The  lady  thought  otherwise,  mis* 
takenly. 

"  I  only  meant,"  she  said,  feeling  very  unsafe,  u  that  we  know — 
at  least,  rve  believe — that  events  are  Divinely  ordered  for  the  best*' 

"  Ye  know  better  than  I  do  about  that^  lady,"  said  Jim-    And 
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Arkroyd  thought  he  was  an  Agnostic.    He  had  really 

paid  tribute  to  her  superior  education.     But  it  seemed  to  set 

im  a-thmking,  too!    For  he  added,  after  a  pause:  "If  they'd  a' 

been  ordered  for  the  worst,  maybe  I  might  have  had  my  barker- 

"     The  word  "Divinely"  had  not  carried  his  mind  outside 

spital  reflations.     Poor  Jim  had  not  the  remotest  con* 

he  had  shocked  his  lady  visitor. 

vertheleas,  she  was  shocked,  and  felt  the  caae  called  for  an 

But  her  own  religious  convictions — only  she.  had  been  quite 

rly  educated,  mind  you  I — were  few  and  vapid.     Her  propri- 

hip  of  a  Prayer-Book,  with  a  mark  in  the  right  place,  nearly 

red  the  whole  ground.     However,  there  was  always  the  Rev. 

Athelstan;  she  could  make  him  responsible,  by  indirect  engineering, 

for  any  amount  of  belief,  whatever  her  own  unprofessional  laxity 

might  be.    So  she  assumed  a  definitely  religious  air,  and  ignored 

Jim's  unfortunate  remark  about  the  pipe. 

I  feel  so  sure,  Coupland,  that  Mr,  Taylor  bus  told  you,  and  will 
tell  you  more,  about.  Where  to  look,  in  tribulation  for  .    , 

"Sakes  alive,  Lady  I  Me  look!  .  ,  ,"  Jim,  who  had  inter- 
rupted, stopped  suddenly,  confused  and  perturbed  at  something. 
Her  ladj  -hip,  interpreting  this  as  some  protest  of  Agnosticism,  now 
felt  her  insufficiency  to  deal  with  the  case,  and  only  wished  to 
n^fer  the  conversation  elsewhere.  She  felt  she  had  done  her 
ty,  in  what  slie  would  not  have  hesitated  to  mention  in  Society  as 
talk,"  when  she  executed  that  superb  entrechat,  so  to  speak, 
the  biff  initial  W  of  "  Where, '*  She  had  done  her  duty,  and  had 
not  succeeded.  She  would  be  quite  justified  now  in  relaxing  from 
the  exalted  serenity,  tempered  with  due  humility,  of  a  spiritual  in- 
ftrtK1'  d  referring  to  the  minor  consolations  of  this  earth, 

ignored  Jim's  exclamation,  and  continued  speaking  as  thouj 
n  ten  ce  h  ad  been  complet  e<  1 . 
"Besides,  in  a  very  little  while  you  will  be  able  to  have  ~FAhi 
back  again,  and  really  you'll  be  able  to  move  about  quite 


laughed  out — a  big  hearty  laugh  of  contempt  for  any  mere 
ial  mishap  of  his  own.     "1*11  have  the  less  weight  to  carry, 
sure!  laid.     And  then  her  ladyship  looked  at  her  watch,  and 

msked  the  nurse  whether  that  clock  was  right ;  who  promptly  replied 
tJiat  clock  was,  if  anything,  slow.  Seeing  the  good  effect  of 
*  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  slower  still.  However,  this 
needed,  for  the  visitor  was  only  feeling  about  for  d< 
hieh,  in  view  of  the  possible  indefinite  postponement 
Mr*  Taylors  return,  was  given  up  with  insincere  protessusos  oi 
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regret  on  the.  part  of  both,  and  Lady  Arkroyd  took  her  leave,  con- 
sol  able,  but  with  a  noble  sens©  of  duty  done. 

**  The  master  be  coming  back,  though,  missis  .   .   .  1  *  Jim  a 
anxiously  of  the  nurse. 

u  Oh,  yes,  he's  bound  to  come  back,  and  you  may  make  your  min 
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When  Athclstan  Taylor  and  the  nurse  left  the  ward,  they  passed 

through  the  avenue  of  beds  in  the  adjoining  ward  without  speak- 

11  nd  into  a  lobby  beyond.     Then  the  nurse  stopped  and  spoke. 

^Tbis  is  a  bad  ward  that  we  are  going'  to.     Perhaps  I  ought  to 

have  told  you  if " 

"  Yon  are  going  there  yourself  V* 

**  It  is  my  duty  to  go." 

"  And  mine,"    They  said  no  more,  but  no  more  was  necessary. 
It  was  a  little  way  further  ihut  they  had  to  go,  through  ward^ 

iges;  but  the  circumstances  did  not  seem  to  favour  chat.  Ar- 
riving at  the  door  of  the  ward,  Mr.  Taylor  turned  and  said:  "This 
is  a  man,  is  it  not— this  patient — I  think  you  said?" 

u  A  man.     The  ease  developed  in  the  hospital.     He  was  brought 
in  as  sudden  paralysis.     He  has  been  here  a  month  or  more/* 

**  Do  they  keep  eases  of  this  sort  so  long?" 

"  Not  always.    They  kept  thifs  one.    He  had  an  epileptic  must. 

which  was  followed  by   torpor.    Dr.  thinks   now   that 

ae  has  affected  the  valves  of  the  heart.     He  might  die  sud- 
denly, at  any  moment.    When  I  tukl  him  so  to-day,  he  asked  to  see 
haplain,  Mr.  .     IL-  and  all  his  family  have  mum] 

A  young  doctor  was  in  the  ward,  who  said.  '*  Is  this  the  gen- 
tleman 2*'  and  after  "Yes"  from  the  nurse,  conti^  Vou 
mustn't  be  alarmed  at  our  precautions.  We  only  take  them  in 
order  to  be  on  the  safe  side."  The  precautions  which,  it  seemed. 
St.  BrioV  insisted  on  for  all  who  should  enter  a  contagion-ward 
were  a  close  overall  of  some  germ  -proof  canvas  or  linen,  and  thin, 
invulnerable  rubber  gloves.  Mr.  Taylor,  as  he  drew  them  on, 
shuddered  to  think  how  many  a  time,  conceivably,  they  might  hove 
some  wearers  only  safeguard  against  a  blasted  life,  and  the 
inheritance  of  a  dirr  poison  by  generations  yGt  unborn. 

When  he  was  safely  attired  in  them,  the  young  surgeon*  as  he 
conducted  him  through   the  ward,  said  in  reply  to  a  q 
(l0h  no! — not  the  slightest  danger  from  the  breath.     You  may  be 
happy  about  that.     Let  Sister  Martha  put  a  little  eau-de- 
<>ur  handkerchief.     This  is  your  man." 

This!    This  semi -mummy  that  is  little  else  than 
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This  thiiu*.  at  least*  only  manifested  to  us,  otherwise,  as  an  ex- 
posed mouth;   or  what   was  a  mouth   and   is   an   orifice,  to   bo 
identified    by   two   carious,    projecting-  teeth;   or   as   the   nail  less 
i   band,  escaping  from  its  wraps.     This,  it 
seems,  is  the  Rev.  Atbeletan  Taylor's  man,  by  whom  he  takes  a 
nurse  brings  him,  as  he  thinks  to  himself:    "My  man. 
thank  God,  not  Gus's!  n    For  his  invalid  friend  might  easily  have 
been  here  in  his  phicc,  and  could  he — poor  delicate  fellow ! — have 
e  awful  flavour  of  this  place,  breaking  through  all  anti- 
ray  and  palliation  of  ozone*  and  making  him.  himself! 
a=  fl  sick  as  he  is  aick  at  heart?    "Not  Gus's  man,  thank 

At  least,  a  great  overgrown  giant  like  myself!**  So  he 
thought  as  he  tried  to  catch  the  words  of  the  wretched  remnant 
on  the  bed  beside  him.  They  were  audible  only  by  him,  bj  be 
stooped  resolutely,  brushing  all  caution  aside,  and  placed  his  ear 
close  to  the  dreadful  mouth.  It  needed  an  effort,  even  with  Sister 
Martha's  benediction  on  his  handkerchief. 

*Wtat     is    my     name,     and     who     am     It*     He    repeats    the 

whispered  words  as  he  hears  them.     "  I  am   Athelstan  Taylor,  a 

orders.   .    .    .     Yes — a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 

England  .   -   ,  yes! — I    understand    what    you    say.    You    have 

thing  on  your  conscience  which  vou  wish  to  tell.     Try  and 

II  l: 

The  nur*e  evidently  thinks  the  man  is  dying,  and  may  die  with- 
it  receiving  the  Sacrament,  which  she  has  supposed  hia  principal 
he  makes  a  suggestion  to  that  effect.    But  Mr,  Taylor 
inks  otherwise.    "  Presently  I "  he  says.    u  Let  him  tell  his  story 
■t"     Th  a  nurse  retires,  and  the  tale  goes  on. 

was  a  hard  tale  to  catch  the  threads  of.    But  its  hearer  was 

to  master  the  main  points.    The  narrator  had  married,  sisi 

before,  a  very  young  and  inexperienced  girl^  unknown  to  her 

who  seemed  to  have  remained  in  ignorance  throughout. 

!ven  when  be  deserted  her,  a  very  short  time  after  marriage,  she 

it  I  '  from  everyone  but  a  young  clerk,  a  friend  of  his 

i  whom,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  poor  girl,  apparently 

afraid  to  divulge  the  facts  to  her  family,  became  very  Hie.     His 

cure  at  this  point,  the  only  clear  thing  being  that,  in 

order  her  off  and  remain  free  to  contract  another  marriage, 

he  had  written  a  mock  confession  to  this  young  man;  alleging,  on 

grounds  which  the  dying  man's  condition  prevented  his  explaining 

•  wedding  ha<  ally  a  fraud,  and  his  statement 

that  it  was  so  seemed  to  have  been  held  Sttflfalffflf  by  the  girl.     The 

convinced  of  its  truth  or  in  love  with  the  gw\Vvn*a&i. 
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bad  accepted  it,  or  seemed  to  accept  it,  as  indisputable.  Was  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that,  when  she  returned  to  her  home  after  an  absence 
of  some  months,  with  nothing  to  show  that  this  concealed  marriage 
had  taken  place,  she  had  accepted  this  young  man  as  her  lover,  and 
married  him  with  the  full  consent  of  her  parents^?  The  narrator 
had  d«  arly  foreseen  this,  and  looked  to  it  as  a  practical  release  from 
an  encumbrance,  His  own  subsequent  career  had  been  one  of 
profligacy  and  crime,  some  of  his  sins  being,  to  all  appearance,  far 
worse  than  this  one,  as  such  things  are  estimated ;  one  achievement 
having,  in  fact,  procured  him  a  long  term  of  penal  servitude.  How 
strange  it  seemed  that  now,  with  the  hand  of  Death  upon  him,  he 
should  feel  the  lighter  offence  an  exceptional  weight  upon  his  con- 
science! Yet  so  it  was!  And  his  hearer  thought  he  could  detect 
the  relief  the  confession  had  given  him  in  the  changed  whisper  that 
followed  the  completion  of  his  story*  Mr,  Taylor  was  glad  that  th< 
atrocity  that  sent  him  to  Portland  Island  was  not  specially  refej 
to  in  the  culprit's  final  inquiry — could  he  hope  for  forgiveness? 

"  I  told  the  unhappy  creature,"  wrote  Athelstan  to  Gus,  in 
I  he  wrote  that  evening,  fi  that  hiB  chances  of  forgiveness  mi 
depend  on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  his  own  contrition,  and  I 
afraid  I  had  the  cruelty  to  say  it  with  some  severity.  You  knot 
my  severe  manner.  But,  then,  it  was  true.  I'm  afraid,  Gus  d< 
that  I  have  hardly  your  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  my  holy  office,  tak* 
by  itself.  But  these  things  are  awful  to  face.  I  had  hardly  time 
to  fulfil  mv  function  as  a  priest  when  the  poor  wretch  breathed  his 
last." 

It  was  at  that  last  moment  that  the  need  of  the  rubber  gl 
became  manifest  Just  at  the  end,  the  dreadful  nailless  hand, 
moving  painfully  about,  and  fraught  with  some  sudden  strength, 
had  caught  the  healthy  one  that  lay  near  it  on  the  coverlid,  an< 
drew  it  up  to  touch  it  with  the  things  that  had  once  been  lips.  T) 
young  doctor  seemed  relieved  when  he  had  himself  seen  the  priest 
in  holy  orders  well  drenched  in  water  with  strange  suspicions  of 
sanitation  in  it,  after  a  heart-felt  lather  of  carbolic  soap. 


i 
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When  the  Rev.  Athelstan  came  back  to  Jim's  bedside,  his  face  no 
longer  wore  its  cheerful  aspect  of  an  hour  ago.  In  that  short  time 
his  sad  experience— surely  something  more  than  a  mere  death- 
bed, such  as  his  daily  routine  of  life  brought  him  to  the  sight  of 
so  often  1 — had  changed  it,  and  made  him  almost  like  another  man. 

•  I'm  maxtal  glad  yeVe  come,  master,*'  said  Jim.  And,  at  the 
sound  of  a  voice  with  a  memory  in  it  of  the  chant  the  windlass 
echoes  when  the  anchor  leaves  its  bed  in  the  sand,  and  the  last 
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wares  God -speed  to  the  ship  set  free,  his  hearer  seemed 
to  shake  off  some  of  the  gloom  that  oppressed  him.  **  I'm  martal 
glfld  to  gee  yo  bad:  eate,  u  by  token  of  the  good  lady." 

Athdstan  takes  the  hand  that  seeks  hir^     "  Why  the  good  lady, 

*  Wiry,  master;  the  good  lady  she  says  to  me,  she  says,  did  I 

know  where  to  look  for  soomst  or  other?     Lard  knows  whatl     And 

•■*  to  her.  *M&  look!'  I  ea;  LU86  1  wns  thinking  belike 

drawback  on  my  eyesight  might  have  slipped  out  of  mem- 

.  >>t  very  likely,  Jim  \    But  if  it  did,  Lady  Arkroyd's  recollected 

it  hy  n< 

"  Ye  think  so,  master?    But  put  it  she  hasn't!    Fd  be  sorry  she 
should  come  to  the  knowledge  late  in  the  day.    These  here  ladies, 
master,  they  ain't  a  rough  sart,  like  we  "—this  did  not  mean  Iris 
hearer,  only  himself  and  his  congeners — "  and  she  might  easy  get 
irted  what  with  thinkin'   over.    And  I'd  never  be  the 
ttorfee,  bless  you  1 " 
"  /  Bee  what  you  mean,  Jim"    The  light  dawns;  the  speaker  had 
till  then  in  the  rlark.     lie  has  a  laugh  ready  for  it,  a* 
"You  thought  the  lady  would  be  unhappy  when  she  found  luWd 
been  talking  to  a  blind  man  about  his  eyesight t    Wasn't  that  iff" 
That  was  it.  clearly.     But  Jim  discerns  a  justification  for  hia  idea, 
wker  -  blindness  had  been  fully  talked  over. 

■  f  hat  I  said,  in  that,  ye  see !  "  says  he.     M  The  Indy 

be  talking,  not  to  hurt  my  feelings!    Jim  Coupland'a 
Lffs  now!   .    .    .  where  are  we  at  that?"    They  seem  to  be  a 
riTe  good  joke  to  Jim.    But  there  is  material  for  regret  in  the 
background*     "  *T ain't  a  matter  to  cry  one's  eyes  out  over,"  says  he, 
too!   .    .    ." 
m?" 
*'  it  I'd  kept  a  lookout  ahead,  I  could  have  steered  the  good  lady 
dear  of  any  fret  about  me  and  my  eyesight     And  if  we'd  only  'a 
known,  I  might  'a  told  her  the  starry  o'  the  Flying  Dutchman — just 

Krtainment  like!    A  yarn's  a  yarn,  master  1  '7 
thelstan  Taylor  was  puzzled  on  his  way  home  by  the  curious 
ice  as  aliment   for  disquiet    But 
n  his  own  past,  he  found  that  his  disquiets  had  not 
bien  about  his  1  had  most  harmed  others.  Could  he  not 

tane^  prolonged  remorse,  at  five  year?  old,  when  an 

ovettwist  brought  ofT  the  wooden  leg  of  a  minute  doll,  and  he  had 
the  meanness  to  put  the  limb  in  place,  and  leave  \t,  wranA  \q  ^ 
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seeming1,  for  its  owner  to  discover  its  calamity  ?     Ami  bow  he  n 
told!    Even  now,  be  wished  he  had  confessed.     It  was  no  use  now! 
The  sister  that  doll  had  belonged  to  had  been  dead  thirty  years,  nn 
this  tale  he  had  just  heard  was,  so  he  gathered,  well  within  the 
twenty. 

He  was  wondering  that  evening,  after  writing  to  Gust  whether 
his  friend,  whose  place  he  was  so  glad  to  occupy,  would  not  havr* 
raised  some  technical  difficulty  about  the  Administration  of  the 
Sacrament  in  rubber  gloves,  when  a  note  came  from  bis  friend  the 
House  Surgeon.  Had  the  man  be  had  talked  with  given  his  name  f 
It  appeared  that  the  name  entered  in  the  list  of  patient 
alias,  Probably  he  hnd  several  aliases.  But  he  had  a  right  to  In 
buried  and  registered  under  his  last  one.  A  line  by  return  would 
do.  Tlin  letter  made  very  light  of  the  matter — said  the 
couldn't  have  hud  any  property! 

Athelshni  Taylor's  reply  was  that  the  name  gii  ir  as 

c«niM  hear  it,  was  Edward  Kay  Thome,  He  walked  out  and  pos 
it  himself,  ns  tin-  servants  had  gone  to  bed.  Eta  posted  at  the  sam 
r  to  his  friend  Gus,  to  which  he  had  added  a  long  post 
script  about  the  events  of  the  day.  "  You  need  not  think,"  it  end 
"that  T  have  broken  the  *  seal  of  the  confessional J  in  telling  thi 
man's  story.  He  said  I  was  at  liberty  to  do  as  I  liked."  He  felt 
rather  glad  to  have  a  sharer  in  such  a  confidence.  Then  he  wen 
back  to  hiH  comfortable  library,  put  coals  on  the  fire,  and  sat  u 
till  one  in  the  morning  reading. 


CHAPTER  XYin 


THAT  NASTY   LITTLE   STETHOSCOPE!      A  RETROSPECT  ABODT  THE  RECTOR 
AKD   MISS    POSSETT.     A    TRANSACTION    IN    KISSES.        AUNT   STINGVS 
L>S#  AflD  WBAT  A  GOOD  COOK  SUE  WAS 

The  dead  drunkard's  funeral  expenses  had  heen  made  condi- 

i  his  widow  postponing  her  visit  to  the  Hospital.    No 

doubt  the  stress  laid  by  Miss  Fossett  and  her  brother's  friend  on 

Jim'i  unfit n ess  to  receive  visitors,  was  owing  to  their  desire  to 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  woman  spent  the  money 

honourably  on  its  assigned  object.     She  belonged  to  a  class  thut 

expresses  its  emotions  in  the  presence  of  Death  by  the  celebration 

i    as  much  as  Kings  and  Princes— perhaps  even 

man  ring  its  limitations.     Tho  classes  that  keep  funeral 

ecstasies  in  check  are  to  be  found  half-way  on  the  human  ladder, 

tetnowb* 

The  object  of  using  the  power  thus  gained  was  not  so  much  to 

weed  the  BtOPy  of  the  drunkard's  death — for  it  was  soon  clear 

it  Jim  would  not  be  injuriously  alTected  by  hearing  of  that — as  to 

•p  from  him  that  Lizarann  was  the  worse  for  her  exposure  in  thn 

v  on  that  terrible  night,     It  appeared  to  Mies  Foesett  and  the 

m— *or  Yorick,  as  she  always  called  him  and  thought 

'm — that  a  certain  amount  of  playing  double  was  justified  by 

tl»  circumstances.     It  might  have  been  a  very  serious  throwback 

□  to  know  that  his  little  lass  was  being  kept  away  from  him  by 

htng  but  his  own  wish  to  be  "  on  his  pins  again"  next  time  he 

mm  her;  and  be  held  on  so  stoically  to  his  resolution  not  to  see  her 

till  then  that  it  seemed  a  very  diluted  mendaciousness  to  say  no 

l.izarann's  health  than  that  she  had  caught  a  slight  cold, 

and  i  much  better  cared  for  at  the  schoolhouse  than  at  her 

aunt's— un1e>  Jim  especially  wished  Mrs.  St  have 

brr  beck.     *l  iru  didn't. 

i  a  nice  little  girl  in  herself,  Yorick,"  said  Miss  Fos- 
Lady  Arkroyd's  visit  to  the  Hospital,  w  that 
one  vishes  it  could  be  managed."    She  wae  tefemng  to  a  sug- 
gestion h  p  bad  made. 

.  altogether  ? "  was  Yorick^  reply,    "  What  -waft  \^»  &*fc 
$36 
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said? — *Gct  her  away  from  her  terrible  surroundings,  and  give  her 
a  chance  of  doing-  well.'     Our  Baronetess  i«  a  good-il carted  wom 
in  reality — with  a  little  flummery— only  she's  apt  to  be  taken  in 
bounding  phrases.     This  one  would  either  mean  taking  the  litl 
person  away  from  her  Daddy,  or  else  getting  him  away  from 
terrible  surroundings.     Who's  to  do  it,  Addie?    You  would  sh 
the  task  just  as  much  as  I,  if  you  knew  Jim." 

"But  couldn't  he.  be  got  away,  too?" 

*§  Well  I — of  course,  I  was  thinking  of  that  as  impracticable  at 
moment." 

"But  is  it?" 

"Why — no!  It's  only  a  question  of  money.  Jim  would 
ductile  enough,  I  see  that,  I  suppose  I  should  be  right  in  get 
Sir  Murgatroyd'a  money  used  that  way  ? " 

"  Certainly,     He  has  twenty  thousand  a  year.    What  does 
matter?    One-pound -five  a  week  is  fifty-two  pounds  for  the  pounc 
and  thirteen  pounds  for  the  five  shillings — one-fourth  part. 
fife  pounds!     Oh,  Yorick,  what  can  it  matter?" 

u  I  don't  know,"  says  Yorick.    He  is  one  of  those  rare  people  wl 
donH  think  misappropriation  of  funds  grows  less  and  less  immori 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  one  borne  to  them  by  the  source  of 
supply. 

"  Well  I— I  do"  says  Miss  FossetL    "  Sir  Murgatroyd  can  pei 
fectly  well  afford  it." 

There  was  time  to  discuss  the  matter,  and  Yorick  and  Miss  F< 
sett  did  so  at  intervals  during  the  weeks  that  followed.    Discus 
of  any  project  favours  its  materialization,  which  often  comes 
more  because  it  is  kept  alive  than  in  consequence  of  any 
on  details  among  its  promoters.     The  idea  that  "  something  wot 
to  be  done  "  about  Liza  rami  and  her  Daddy  took  root  both 
Grosvenor  Square  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Talkck  St 
only  waited  for  Jim's  wooden  leg,  to  become  a  reality.    It  was  fed 
for  granted  that  Lizaramva  cough,  which  was  really  hardly 
thing  now,  would  he  quite  gone  by  then,  and  that  her  pulse  would 
normal,     Six  whole  weeks  I 

Meanwhile  Liza  ran  n  herself  was  not  prepared  to  admit  there  Wl 
anything  the  matter  with  her.    She  secretly  regarded  the 
thing  as  a  conspiracy  to  keep  her  away  from  her  Daddy — a 

■y  somehow  fostered  and  encouraged  by  Dr,  Ferris** 
scope;  hut  not  one  to  he  denounced  and  rebelled  against,  becam 
of  the  obviously  good  intentions  of  Teacher,  the  gentleman,  a 
the  doctor*gentIemaiL    It  wasn't  their  fault!    They  were  misled 
that  audacious  little  lying  pipe,  which  was  no  use  either  to  ph 
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-ok  through,  and  yet  had  the  effrontery  to  pretend  you 
-  n  with  it.  Absurd! 
Other  forms  of  medical  investigation  she  regarded  as  games,  and 
revoked  that  when  she  and  her  Daddy  were  back  at  Aunt  Stingy's, 
the  was  going  to  ply  theui  gymes  with  Bridget!  icks.  She  would 
listen  to  Bridget  tieks's  chest  with  a  hoopstick  many  a  day  when 
tbeiprin^*  id  weather  permitted  doorsteps.    And  vice  m 

•  lay,  of  course!     And  she  would  get  her  down  flat,  and  pui 
hand  on  [liferent  places  on  her  chest,  and  thud  it  unfairly 

hard  with  the  other,  and  say,  u  Does  that  hurt  you  !  n  and  make  her 
draw  She  accepted  diagnosis  as  human  and  lovable 

m  benefactors,  but  still  a  weakness,  and  a  sure  road  to  misappre- 
bcn«io ti  in  chest  cases. 

id  not  been  for  cod-Ever  oil,  and  restraints,  and  mustard 

pMhice*  that  printed  her  small  chest  red,  slit  would  neve  regarded 

the  whole  thing  as  a  lark,  especially  in  view  of  the  banquets  that 

accompanied  it.     And  was  she  not  assured  that  Daddy  was  having 

the  same,  only  heaps  more?     The  oil  was  the  worst  trial.     It  pre- 

Uiwittj  to  be  tasteless  certainly,  hut  that  was  mere  pharmaceutical 

■tfiocri&y ;  the  bottles  knew  better,  whatever  the  labek  might  Bay. 

first  hearing  of  the  name  of  this  nasty  elixir  vita  produced  a 

[■  mind,  the  revelation  of  which  shocked  1 

Y<  ►rick's  command  of  his  countenance,  and  made  the 

fetter  chuckle  at  intervals  all  the  way  home.     For  she  recalled  an 

«cct-  hich  the  Rev.  Wilkinson  Wilkins  had  denounced  H  un- 

era.'*     Herein  lay  great  possibilities  of  misapprehension, 

o»i  Lizarann  was  not  slow  to  infer  that  cod-liver  oil  was  divine,  as 

•tfoeed  to  some  still  worse  abomination  on  draught  in  the  opposite 

cudd- — devil -liver  oil,  perhaps! 

iiows  to  what  an  extent  Teacher  had  turned  her 
next  door  to  the  School  into  a  hospital  for  the  accom- 
odation of  this  case.     The  good-natured  lady  was  always  liable  to 
he  fortunes  of  any  of  her  young  students-,  and 
hough  the  present  one  had  no  claim  on  her  that  a  hundred  others 
aught  not  have  had,  she  was  no  doubt  a  lovable  child,  and  her 
courage  under  trial  had  fairly  engaged  the  affections  of  the  Rev. 
Now  Yoriek  had  always  been  an  idol  of  Adeline  For- 
he  day  when  he  was  first  introduced  to  her,  a  girl  his 
■r  in  years,  but  older  than  he  for  all  that,  as  an  Eton  fri 

favourite  brother  probably  owed  his  lit  had 

tetii  much  in  his  confidence  in  the  years  that  followed;  had  been 

nd  and  adviser  all  through  his  Oxford  days;  had  \ 
ftthijGrd  with  him  in  all  his  youthful  love-affairs.     Why  it  was  in- 
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variably  taken  for  granted  that  he  and  she  were  always  to  heat  up 
different  covers  for  a  lifelong1  mate  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
say.  But  so  it  was,  and  so  it  continued,  quite  to  the  seeming  satis- 
faction of  both.  She  remained  bis  confidante  during  ail  the  hesi- 
tations and  perplexities  of  big  courtship  of  Sophia  Caldecott,  while 
only  giving1  a  qualified  approval  to  his  choice;  and  when  he  de- 
parted, beamings  with  that  young  lady  on  a  wedding-tour,  she  hon- 
estly believed  that  her  own  burst  of  tears  as  soon  as  she  found  her- 
self, after  the  day's  excitement,  alone  with  her  sense  that  the  world 
had  got  empty  and  chill,  wa  ae  fact  that  Yorick  had  mar- 

ried, as  she  viewed  the  nun  U  t  rag  sister — Sophia  instead  of 

Elizabeth,  her  great  friend*    in  ras  the  pretty  one,  of  course! 

But  men  were  blind ! 

Adeline's  life  was  so  interw  th  that  of  a  brother  who,  she 

believed,  would  certainly  nei  r  that  she  looked  on  herself 

as  not  entered  for  the  race  o.  all.    The  idea  held  her  with 

such  force  that  she  could  btu.  ties  in  the  air  for  a  bosom 

friend  without  a  suspicion  of  ■  ah  for  self-election  to  their 
suzerainship.  Sophia — once  founetx^  and  nothing — changed  into 
a  woman  and  captured  the  best  castle  for  herself.  Is  it  certain  that 
Elizabeth's  entry  into  that  castle  would  have  left  Adeline's  world  so 
much  less  empty  and  chill?  Who  can  say?  All  there  is  room  to 
tell  here  is  that  Sophia's  death  came  in  a  few  years;  and  that 
Adeline's  contemplation  of  Elizabeth's  instalment  as  Queen  Regent, 
without  rights  of  coronation,  was  productive  of  involutions  of 
thought  and  feeling  that  would  have  baffled  Robert  Browning.  She 
was  glad  to  believe  she  believed  her  secret  grief  that  Yorick  and 
Elizabeth  could  never  be  man  and  wife  genuine.    Perhaps  it  was. 

Very  likely  the  readiness  of  Miss  Fossett  to  harbour  and  cherish 
Lizarann  does  not  want  such  an  elaborate  explanation.  Lizarann, 
as  the  story  has  shown,  was  far  from  being  an  unattractive  scrap  in 
herself,  although  the  mouth  was  too  large  for  beauty — no  doubt  of 
it !  She  was  especially  so  in  these  well-washed  days  when  Miss  Fos- 
sett went  after  her  own  very  early  breakfast  to  wake  her  in  the 
morning;  or,  if  awake,  to  prevent  her  trying  to  get  up  before  Dr. 
Ferris  came. 

"  Maten't  I  go  to  see  Daddy  to-day,  Teacher  ?  "  she  said — always 
the  first  question — one  such  morning  about  a  month  after  her  ap- 
propriation by  Miss  Fossett. 

"Maten't  you — funny  child!  Mayn't  you's  what  you  mean- 
No,  dear,  you  mayn't — not  yet !  No  till  Dr.  Ferris  says  yes.  Yoxa 
must  be  a  good  little  girl  and  have  patience."  For  Miss  Fossett' 
knew  children  too  well  to  weep  with  them  invariably  in  their 
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trouble*.     Here  was  one  that  would  bear  a  bracing  treatment    Its 

effect  .me  was   thttt    a   sob   never   came   to   maturity — was 

resolutely  swallowed — and  that  the  career  of  a  couple  of  tears  was 

i  the  Inn]  I  iv  a  nightgown -sleeve.    A  sniff  made  a  protest 

favour,  but  cut  a  poor  figure.    Courage  had  the  fcw 

n't  I  only  send  a  kiss  to  Daddy*  Teacher?"     Lizarann 

tays  this  very  ruefully. 

"Teacer!"    Miss     Fossctt    mimics    her    pronunciation*    <fOf 

u  may,  dear,  as  many  aa  you  like!     You  give  them  to  me, 

tod  til  see  that  Daddy  gets  them."     This  is  very  rash,  as  Lizar- 

t&a  springs  like  a  tiger*  and  discharge*  a  volley  that  would  havo 

k*pt  a  kit  me  of  kiss-in-the-ring  going  for  a  fortnight.     An  evil, 

Jou  will  Bay,  easily  endurable  by  a  childless  woman,  with  perhaps 

heart!    Agreed.    But  embarrassing  complications   fol* 

loved.     Afl  Boon  as  Lizarann,  who  was  evidently  going  to  be  much 

Jay,  had  disposed  of  a  very  reaped  it  for  an 

;nd  was  brought  into  good  form  to  receive  the  doctor—she 

*n*  very  nie«  be  smelt  of  soap,  was  Lizarann — her  mind 

bark,  in  the  kissing  transaction. 

*  Wli"  *hall  you  give  the  skisses  to,  to  tike  to  Daddy? JJ 

t  you  mind  I     Daddy  shall  get  them,  and  that's  enough  for 

«*iy  little  girl  at  this  time  in  the  morning.    Now  lie  still  and  be 

Dr.  Ferris's  knock/* 

Li;  implied.     But  curiosity  rankled.     Would   Miss  Fos- 

kisses  to  Dr.   Ferris  to  give  to  Daddy?     That 

*w  of    the1    question    that    came    in    perfect    good 

rn  the  pillow  Lizarann  was  lying  still  and  being  good  on. 
is  audible  below! 
rtainly  twi!     1   don't  know  him  well  enough.**     This 
*a*  \  and  Liza  rami's  impersonal  mind  discerned  in 

•hing  their  destination,     Dr.   Fferria 
I    give    them   to    e  Another    carrier   must    be 

leman?** 
h!     I  could  give  them  to  the  gentleman.     But 
i  ter  than  that,  Lizarann.     I'll  give  them  back  to  you,  and 
ntleraan."     An  arrangement  that  pleases 
legation  that  there  was  siskteen,  makes  the  re- 
lasts  till  the  doctor  knocks  at  the  ro< 
you  talking  to,  Doctor?**    Lizarann'fl  tickle  is  still 
looths  matters — hair  and  such-like. 
mt,  Widow  Stcptoe.  *   .   ■" 
•r! n 
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u  Oh — I  forgot !     It's  all  right,  I  think,  though  .   *   *  she  waul 
a  testimonial,  to  say  she  can  cook*     She  cau%  of  course  I 
the  patient  V* 

"  Look  and  see!     I  suppose  I  must  eee  Mrs,  Steptoe,    She 
to  talk,  you  know.     I  could  just  as  easily  write  to  this  Mrs. 
her-name   ,    .    ,   oh  yes;  I  know  who  it's  for  «    ,    .  as  have  a 
;ee-talkeo.    If  she  keeps  me,  come  in  as  you  go,  to  tell  me." 

There  is  a  twofold  advantage  in  the  loss  of  a  husband  who  is 
curse  to  your  existence — who  is  bone  of  your  bono  and  flesh  of  yot 
flesh,  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  community  of  goods,  sueh 
was  endured  by  Zohak  the  tyrant,  who  snared  his  with  two  sei 
that  had  grown  out  of  him,  and  partook  of  him  at  interval 
tain  is,  that  your  husband  is  now  no  more—as  the  vernacular  pi 
when  not  claiming  various  forms  of  hereafters  for  the  departec 
ih  uther,  that  we  may  now  mourn  his  loss  and  ascribe  beauties 
character  to  him  without  fear  of  his  coming  to  life  to  give  the 
practical  disclaimers.  We  can  do  it  with  crape,  and  if  we  can't 
ford  a  pair  of  black  kids,  Lisle  thread  lasts  a  long  time,  if 
careful;  indeed,  Mrs.  Hacker,  whose  testimony  we  are  quo! 
was  able  to  dwell  on  the  cheapness  of  job-lots  in  the  article 
mourning;  and  the  advantages  we  enjoy  from  sales— ad  vantages  ui 
known  to  Zohak  in  his  day;  only  perhaps  his  snakes  outlived 
If  they  did,  there  can  have  been  no  false  note  in  the  pathos  wil 
which  they  spoke  of  him  as  "  now  no  more." 

Mrs.  Steptoe,  having  been  so  liberally  assisted  towards  fui 
jenses,  had  been  able  to  enjoy  herself  thoroughly  over  the  mi 
lery  department.    Even  Bridgetticks  had  been  impressed  by 
jpectability  of  her  appearance,    Tallack  Street  felt  it,  and  joint 
in  tributes  to  the  moral  qualities  of  Mr.  Steptoe,     It  did  u 
its  eyes  to  his  failing,  but  rather  utilized  it  to  the  advantage  of 

nory,  sketching  an  exalted  character  that  he  woulfl  certain! 
have  possessed  if  it  had  not  been  undermined  by  his  unfor 
propensity,     Each  male  inhabitant  of  Tallack   Street   could  cot 

all  upon  all  his  neighbours  to  bear  witness  to  the 
time*  he  bad  dwell  on  what  a  good,  honest,  generous,  trustwort 
nature    underlay    this   unfortunate  proclivity    to   drinking   spirit 
continually,  during  waking  hours,  whenever  he  had  a  trup*ny 
Of  could  get  credit,  or  stood  treat  to.     All  agreed  to  regai 
a  ^ort  of  involuntary  habit,  like  blinking;  or  at  worst  a  flaw 
nlture — like  eating  peas,  or  the  butter,  with  the  blade 

"The  man  he  id  it  all!" — that  was  what  Talla< 

Street  looked  at    The  Philosopher  might,  if  Time  per 
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exclaimed:  "  I  'ipparentihus  et  non  existentibtis  eadem  est 

Tallack  Street  would  have  replied,  forcibly  as  we  think, 
that  it  warn*t  meeain'  about  with  any  blooming'  reasonings — only 
Dg  of  it  over  like. 

if  Tallack  Street  would  have  recognized  Uncle 
Bob's  virtues  so  readily  if  his  widow's  grief  had  been  less  effect  i 
shown. 

ing  gownd  was  that  respectable  to  look  at  yon  couldn't 
y  tell  her  for  Mrs.  Steptoe,  goin  along  the  street,  or  in  at  the 
5.     Whereat  Tallack  Street  shook  its  heads,  and  accepted 
the  past  as  a  lesson  for  the  future,  its  older  ones  saying  to  its 
younger  ones:  "Pore  Bob!    What  did  I  tell  you,  ST.  or  M.,  con- 
cerain'  of  small  goes  of  gin  took  at  all  hours  and  no  sort  o*  ays- 
ttra !  n     The  tone  of  melancholy  forgiving  retrospect  being  entirely 
produced  by  the  correct  attire  of  the  widow. 
The  same  influence  made  Miss  Fossett  believe,  for  the  moment, 
that  Air-    Step  toe  could  cook,  for  all  Dr.  Ferris  said.     She  WW 
testimonial  for  her  which  suggested  that  behind  the  good  plain- 
cooking  accomplishment,  as  scheduled,  were  unexplored  possibil- 
ities this  candidate  for  a  place  would  not  lay  claim  to,  from  mod- 
crty.     But  for  the  Applicant's  decent  gown  and  gloves  and  DCW  um- 
brella, she  would  have  thought  nothing  of  her  account  of  her  cook- 
lag  powers,  as  shown  many  years  since  in  the  early  days  of  her  mar- 
riag-  ain  apartments  at  Ramsgato,  where  her  husband  then 

wnrked,  before  they  came  to  London.  She  had  then  cooked  a  din- 
ner -ergons,  with  entrees  and  sweets.  Miss  Fossett  hesi- 
!.  metaphorically,  to  swallow  this  dinner— tried  to  persuade 
Mr*  to  reduce  it  to  eight.  That  good  woman,  however,  on 
tig  her  memory,  rather  showed  a  disposition  to  increase  it  to 
twelve.     On  which  Miss  Fossett  surrendered  at  discretion. 

n  course  you'll  soon  get  your  hand  back  again,  Mrs.  Steptoe; 

sad  T  hope  you'll  get  this  place.'*    At  this  point  the  character  was 

with  a  full  certificate  of  the  circumstances.    It  seemed 

led  to  convey  that  a  female  cordon  bteut  who  had  been  seeing 

r  days,  had  been  forced  by  ill -hap  to  resume  her  old  rS\ 

Completing  it,  Miss  Fossett  again  spoke:  w Where  did  you 

were  in  service,  Mrs.  Steptoe  1     Ramsgate  I " 

xacily  in  service,  miss." 

■  hat.  thei 

*In  apartments  to  let."    Mrs.  Steptoe  si  little  uncertain; 

Eke  a  respectable  person  telling  mos,  and  in  a  difficulty.    Then  shi 
•air  her  way,  ami  went  on,  relieved.    "I  was  requested  to  it, 

Owing  to  landlady  indisposed— having  known  her  from 
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early  childhood."  She  was  proud  of  this  expression  evidenl 
"  By  the  name  of  Cantrip*  I  was  left  in  charge,  and  give  evt 
satisfaction.    Thirty-two,  Sea  View  Terrace,  on  the  clift." 

"And  the  lodgers  had  ten  people  at  dinner!  H    Miss  Fossett 
surprised,  and  showed  it.    The  image  her  mind  formed  of  tku 
two,  Sea  View  Terrace,  did  not  jump  with  a  dinner  of  ten  persoi 
with  entrees  and  sweets.     But  was  it.  reasonable  in  not  doing 
Mrs,  Steptoe  must  have  appreciated  tht*  difficulty,  for  she  threw 
"  Did  you  know  the  house,  miss  ? n  and  the  question  was  skitfr 
Miss  Foaaett  admitted  that  she  did  act     w  But  I  certainly  tbouf 
it  seemed  a  large  party  for  a  lodging-house;'1  said  she,  feel 
apologetic,     She  did  not  wish  to  be  unjust,  even  to  a  lodj 
house. 

Mrs.    Steptoe   was    all    amazement   that   the   extensive    aceot 
modation  of  Sea  View  Terrace  should  be  unknown  anywhere 
Europe.     Her  desire  to  express  it  seemed  to  expand  beyond  dietu 
aries.    Her  sakes — why,  a  many  more  could  have  sat  down  I     I 
then  went  on  to  substantiate  her  statement,  giving  the  names  of 

:   u  There  was  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Ilalloek  and  family  was 
staying  in  the  apartments     And  Mrs,  Bridgraan  and  her  dai 
ter  was  seven.    And  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorne,  and  Mr.  Ilollings — n< 
— Harris,    a   young   gentleman    from    town.       Countin'     up 
ten !  n    Mrs.  Steptoe  was  triumphant.     Such  detail  would  vei 
thing. 
Weill — anyhow,  there's  the  letter,  Mrs.  Steptoe,  and  I  h( 

mil  get  the  place  and  do  well."     Miss  Fossett  was  com-; 
good  woman  had  been  lying,  more  or  less;  and  so  she  had,  but. 
only   portion  of  her  statement  that  affects  this  story   was   ti 

-b.     She  had  relieved  her  conscience  about  the  lib  that 
had  cooked  this  dinner  by  giving  the  actual  names  of  those  i 
had  eaten  it  as  nearly  as  she  remembered  them.    Can  we  not  bj 
pathize  with  her?     Are  we  not  human ? 

She  took  the  letter  with  abasement  and  deep  gratitude, 
altogether  unconnected  with  a  religious  fog,  unexplained, 
about  the  memory  of  her  lamented  husband.     She  inquired  after 
her  brother — was  looking  forward  to  seeing  him  on  Friday,  the  n< 
vi^i ting-day  at  the  Hospital — understood  he  had  asked  for  her 
come,  with  a  distinct  implication  that  his  nature  wa.s 
one,  and  that  she  was  negletced. 

u  He  has  asked  for  you  several  times/*  said  Miss  F< 
Mr.  Taylor  thought — so  did  I — that  it  would  be  best  for  him 
know  nothing  of  your  husband's  death  till  he  was  stronger, 
puts  it  down  to  the  Hospital  regulations — thinks  you  have  not 
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itted,    Mr»  Taylor  will  tell  him  all  about  it  before  you  see 

As  you  and  the  gentleman  think  beat,  miss  I    And  the  little 

< ym\  is  better!" 
!  he  little  girl  is  a  great  deal  better.    Wait  a  minute,  and  111 
ask  Dr.  Ferris  if  he  thinks  you  could  see  her." 
Mr*.  Stepto@?  who  was  quite  able  to  keep  her  anxiety  to  see  her 
in  due  subordination,  dwelt  upon  her  unwillingness  to  en- 
sn  Fossetfa  time.     Who,  accounting  these  professions 
honest — which  they  wen  n't — went  away  and  met  the  doctor  com- 
ing down.     He   had   been   a   long  time   over  his  patient,   she  re- 
marked-   u  This  patient,"  said  he,   "  is  good  company,    Glad  to 
say  sbe*a  going  un  capitally.    Temperature  all  but  normal-" 

That  aunt-woman's  here  still."   Miss  Fossett  drops  her  voice  to 
u  Could  I  take  her  up  to  see  her  safely,  do  you  thii, 
**Can  you  be  sure  she  won't  talk  about  her  conf  ♦    .   .  about  her 
busbi.  .  n  ? " 

-es!     I  think  so,  if  she  promises.    I  don't  know" 
I  can't  do  any  great  harm,  in  any  ease.     The  child  is  thinking 
filing  but  Daddy,     Five  past  nine— oh  dear!  I'm  off  .   .   .  oh 
iu  may  try  it,"    And  off  goes  the  doctor. 
As  to  Lizarann's  interview  with  her  aunt  that  followed,  a  few 
words  will  be  enough.     For  no  story  can  record  everything  every- 
where closely  ;  it  must  take  and  reject.    It  waa,  on  the  part  of  Aunt 
gwf    an    unpresumptuous    interview,    fraught    with    meek    re- 
to  little  girls  of  what  was,  due  on  their  part  towards  tl 

■  rs;  as  also  with  suggestions  of  the  depravities  inherent 

j.  An  interview  mysteriously  saturated  with  Q 
;ous  precepts  refrained  from,  but  conferring  a  sense  of 
moral  superiority  in  one  who  could,  had  she  chosen,  have  become 
a  well-spring  and  fountain-head  of  little-girl-crushing  platitudes. 
On  Littiraon's  part,  an  interview  with  a  background  of  intHet~ 
Stents  against  herself  undisclosed  connected,  no  doubt,  somehow 
with  her  demeanour  on  the  terrible  occasion  when  she  saw  her  aunt 

■  last     She  rlarerl  not  a>k  what  she  had  done,  preferring  to 
blood-guiltiness — of  which,  as  a  general  rule,  she  enter- 

lo   doubt— in   this   case  to   the  lucifer-mateh  negotiation 

h  bad  induced  Uncle  Bob  to  leave  hold.    That  seemed  more 

likely  than  that  she  had  left  the  street-door  stood  on  the  jar.    Of 

course,  she  might  have  been  convicted  of  concealed  chestnuts;  or 

by  some  necromancy.  Aunt  Stingy  might  have  rlivined  how 

near  she  had  felt  to  passing  the  forbidden  Vat  ted  Rum  Cornet 

But  the  luci far-mutch  theory  seemed  the  most  ptoWAAfc — 
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*  be  broached,  however,  without  the  gentleman  himself 
i  her.     Teacher  was  good — angelic,  indeed—but  sto 
uninformed.     And  who  could  say  that  the  evil  plausibilities  of  a 
subtle  human  aunt  might  not  persuade  her  to  turn  against  her 
troiigie,  and  rend  her?    However,  the  question  was  not  raised, 
and  Lizarann  felt  grateful  when  the  said  aunt  departed,  after 
horny  farewell  peck. 

But  as  soon  as  she  had  departed,  Lizarann  became  suddenl 
talkative.    "Is  Aunt  Stingy's  new  gownd  pide  for?4  said  she. 

*  Inquisitive  little  monkey !  "  said  Teacher*    w  Perhaps  it  is; 
haps  it.  isn't. " 

**  What  did  it  costited  ? tf  asked  Lizarann.    But  she  was 

rested  about  the  purchase,     She  was  keeping  the  questioi 

sfore  the  House  in  the  hope  that  the  debate  would  throw  a  ligl 
on  a  collateral  point.    "  Mrs.  Hackees  married  daughter  Sarah  wj 
a  widow/'  said  she,  to  give  the  conversation  a  Eft.    **  She  wore 
cloze  out,  she  did.'- 

But  why  had  widowhood  come  suddenly  on  the  tapis  I    Evident! 
sharp  ears  had  heard  the  doctor's  indiscreet  speech.     Miss  Foss 
grasped  the  position.    Lizarann  would  have  to  know  some  ti 
Why  not  nowl 

M  Poor  Aunt  Stingy ! "    She  spoke  with  her  eye  on  Lizarann, 
the  watch  for  a  guess  on  the  child's  part  that  would  assist  dii 
closure,     She  saw  in  the  large  puzzled  orbs  that  met  hers,  and 
small  bands  pulling  nervously  at  the  sheet,  that  the  idea  she  wan! 
was  either  dawning  or  fructifying.     She  continued:  "Aunt  Stii 
will  have  to  be  a  widow  now,  Lizarann," 

The  idea  had  taken  hold,  and  another  young  mind  that  up  to  thai 
moment  had  looked  on  Death  as  a  visitor  to  other  families, 
hen,  had  got  to  face  the  black  terror— just  as  terrible  a 
tcry,  just  go  cold  a  cloud,  when  thnt  which  dies  is  what  none  w< 
wish  should  live,  as  when  all  worth  living  for  seems  lost  wil 
Even  the  opportUM  removal  of  an  Uncle  Bob  turns  the 
world  into  an  antechamber  of  the  great  Unknown,  and  veils  the  si 
in  li cavern  Nobody  had  died,  in  Liza  rami's  immediate  circle, 
far,  and  as  for  outsiders  that  was  their  look  out!  Uncle  Boh  wasn't 
ranted  certainly,  rather  the  reverse;  but  none  the  less  the  two  lai 

res  that  were  fixed  on  Miss  Fossett's  informing"  face  filled  slow! 
with  tears,  and  their  small  owner's  hands  came  out  towards  her, 
feeling  for  something  to  cry  on.  Yes  I — Uncle  Boh  was  dead,  an« 
would  never  mend  any  more  boots;  thus,  substantially,  the  testi* 
moiiy  of  Teacher,  confirming  and  amplifying-  the  deluge  that  fot- 
fowed     It  was  some  time  before  mere  awe  of  Death  allowed  Lizar- 
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aim  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  Daddy  would  never  enjoy  Uncle  Bob's 
society  again;  there  may  have  been  ambiguity  here — was  it  all  un- 
mixed disadvantage  9 — and  still  longer,  quite  late  in  the  day,  in 
fact,  before  her  reflections  reminded  her  that  Mrs.  Hacker's  mar- 
ried daughter  Sarah,  having  wore  her  cloze  out,  took  up  with  Mr. 
Brophy,  her  present  husband.  A  reminiscence  evidently  recording 
the  exact  language  of  older  persons  than  herself. 

"  What  did  you  say  was  the  name  of  that  gentleman  you  met  at 
Royd,  Yorick? — the  amusing  one?  ..." 

"Brownrigg?" 

"No— the  other." 

"Challis." 

"  The  same  name  as  the  author  ? " 

u  He  is  the  author.  Titus  Scroop  is  his  nom-de-plume.  Why  do 
you  ask?" 

"Because  it  must  be  his  wife  I  wrote  Mrs.  Steptoe's  character 
for  last  week.    Mrs.  Alfred  Challis,  The  Hermitage,  Wimbledon." 

a  Oh  yes — that  would  be.    How  did  you  know  of  her? " 

u  That  Mrs.  Eldridge — she's  a  sort  of  cousin,  you  know — wrote  to 
see  if  I  knew  of  a  cook." 

u  But  you  knew  nothing  about  Mrs.  Steptoe's  cooking." 

"No— but  she  can  try." 

u  I  don't  call  that  conscientious." 

u  Oh,  my  dear  Yorick  ?  Isn't  that  just  like  you  now  ?  If  every- 
one was  such  a  dragon,  no  one  would  ever  do  a  good-natured  ac- 
tion." 

u  Was  it  good-natured— to  Mrs.  Challis?" 

u  It  may  turn  out  so.    Mrs.  Steptoe  may  be  a  real  treasure." 

The  above  is  short  and  explains  itself.  The  time  of  it  may  have 
been  three  days  after  the  previous  story  time. 


err  APTER  XIX 

HOW  AUNT  STINGY  BECAME  MARIANNE^  COCK.  A  MOST  OFTEKSTVE 
BIBLE  CLASS,  MR,  CHALLISti  JUDITH-  ESTRILD  AND  THE  OSTROGOTHS. 
TI3E    ACROPOLIS    CLUB 


It  was  certainly  our  friend  Marianne  at  the  Hermitage*  Wim- 
bledon, to  whom  Mrs.  Steptoe,  now  a  free-lance,  was  going  to  apply 
for  a  cook's  place-  It  was  rather  an  audacious  piece  of  effrontery; 
so  also  are  two-third*  of  the  applications  the  Registry  sends  yo 
on,  and  charges  you  five  shillings  for.  Mrs.  Steptoe  was  a  very 
poor  cook  indeed ;  but,  then,  it  was  so  long  since  she  done  any  cook- 
ing reglar  that  it  was  easy  for  her  to  forget  how  poor  it  had 
be* 

The  coincidence  was  not  a  miraculous  one,  and  it  will  not  appear 
so  if  you  will  image  to  yourself  Mrs.  Charlotte  Eldridge  coming 
down  very  late  one  morning  and  opening  letters.  Further,  imafritu 
that  the  contents  of  one  takes  her  aback,  bind*  her  attention,  and 
excites  a  sort  of  torpid  curiosity  in  Mr.  John  Eldridge,  who  is  just 
off  to  catch  his  tTain;  but  the  nine  thirty-eight  will  do  if  he  misses 
it.  Then  that  the  lady  throws  the  letter  down,  and  says:  u  Weil,  I 
declare !     Elizabeth  Barclay,  of  all  people  in  the  world  !  ■ -' 

Don't  try  to  imagine  Mr,  Eldridge.  nor  his  hat,  nor  its  hand,  nor 
the  woollen  comforter  he  buttons  his  ^oat  over.     It  ianrt  worth  tb 
effort.     But  take  tho  story's  word  for  it  that  he  said  "  EhY 
Barclay  ?  *  six  times,  and  ended  with,  "  What's  she  been  had  up 
for?" 

"  Johny  you're  a  fool !     She's  Marianne's  cook,  and  she  wants  in© 
to  find  her  another,     Of  course  I  " 

"But  what's  her  game?    What's  Marianne's  cook's  little  game 
What's  she  been  a-takin*  shares  in?    Where's  she  been  sellii 
dripping  to?    Tell  away,  Lotty!— spit  it  out!'*     But  he  do- 
forward  matters,  for  he  again  say*  "Elizabeth  Barclay"  m 
times,  and  finishes  up  with  "Well!" 

"  When  you've  done.*1    A  pause.    *  She's  going  to  marry  a  corn- 
&CtOT.* 

Mr.  Eldridge  closes  one  eye.    "  Females  do,"  he  says ;  and  t 
atirk,  quite  inexplicably:  "I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  was  in 
Brixton  RoadJ* 
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It  doesn't  matter  whether  he  is  or  isn't.     Tin?  question  is,  where 
I  to  go  to  Hod  a  really  good  plain  cook  for  Marianne?  " 
—that's  the  question." 

ought  help,  instead  of  looking  like  a  gaby." 
■  Why  not  ask  that  party  ? " 
*;  Whut  part: 

"Oyer  Clapham  way.    Some  connection.    Where  yon  got  Ellen 
Mrs.  Eldridge  looks  her  despair,  for  was  not  Ellen  Sayce. 
girl  who  wept  on  the  stairs  instead  of  doing  them  down,  and  had 
her  parents?     Nevertheless  the  attempt  was  worth  a 
?tcard.  which  was  written  as  Mr.  Eldridge — whose  peritonitis 
gone — trotted  away  down  a  snow-swept  footway  slapping  his 
t,  and   saying  "Elizabeth  Barclay*1  at  intervals.     But  she 
>mitted  the  date,  aa  she  decided  not  to  post  it  then  and  there,  hut  to 
mst  her  other  resources  first*     Ellen  Sayce  was  a  poor  result. 
The  consequence  of  this    was  that  for  a  month  or  thereabouts 
Mr.  Eldridge  was  nerer  without  a  topic  of  conversation,  frequently 
ntllfng  attention  to  the  unborn  postcard  in  a  recess  on  his  wife's 
i  say,  Lotty,  when's  Hiss  Fossijaw's  letter  a-going?" 
form  of  query,  connecting  the  matter  in  hand  with  phos- 
>ru*-poiaoningr  humorously  but  not  intelligently. 
However,  when  Mrs.  Eldridge's  other  presentments  ran  dry,  the 
tcard  was  despatched,  and  reached  Adeline  Eossett  just  the  mo- 
it  after  Mrs.  Steptoe  had  been  submitting  her  cookworthi- 
lodging  her  claims  for  favourable  consideration.    Whereupon 
Miss  Eossett  despatched  a  summons  to  her  to  come  next  day  for  a 
written  character  (which  would  do  in  this  ease),  and  the  events  we 
know  of  followed.    There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  coinci- 
de whatever. 
But  there  was  something  very  remarkable — so  Mrs.  Challia  had 
thought — about  Elizabeth  Barclay's  unaccountable  desire  to  marry 
a  corn-factor,  after  being  in  the  family  fourteen  years!     For  the 
family  had  monopolized  Mrs,  Barclay  during  the  whole  of 
that  time,  and  it  was  natural  it  should  be  indignant  at  her  deser- 
tion.    In  fact,  Marianne  had  hardly  been  able  to  believe  her  ears 
n  one  day  the  good  woman,  who  had  been  very  Jistraite  over 
ring  of  dinner*  took  advantage  of  its  conclusion  to  say, 
\iness  and  hesitation,  that  she  had  been  thinking  it  well 
r,  and  had  decided  on  it,  in  spite  of  her  attachment  to  the  f am- 
id heartfelt   desire   to   cause   it  no   inconvenience.     Being 
to  say  what  she  had  decided  on — which  she  had  not  so 
■I — she  had  turned  the  colour  of  a  tomato,  find  with  a 
£  rush  had  said;  "I  have  decided,  ma'am,  to  change  my 
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lition,"  and  had  then  revealed  the  corn-factor  with  such  a  tre- 
mendous accent  on  his  first  syllable  that  an  impression  followed  it 
in  the  mind  of  Bob  C  hall  is,  tbo  boy,  home  for  the  holidays,  that 
factors  of  many  other  goods  had  been  under  consideration,  and  that 
Mr.  Soul  had  been  the  fortunate  candidate.  For  his  name  was 
actually  Seth  Soul, 

This,  of  course,  was  at  the  Christmas  following  Chnllis  pere* 
I  to  Royd.  But  Mrs.  Barclay  had  kept  her  condition  unchanged 
for  the  time  being,  to  oblige  Miss  Marianne,  which  was  how  she  as 
often  as  not  spoke  of  Mrs.  Challia.  That  lady  had  really  exerted 
herself  to  find  a  substitute,  any  plausible  application  having  been 
rred  for  settlement  to  the  corn-factor's  fiancee.  That  very 
honest  woman  had  denounced  and  rejected  every  candidate  for  the 
place  so  far.  She  applied  the  same  formula  to  all:  "  It  don't  speak 
much  for  her" — that  there  was  such  a  flaw  in  her  register,  or  such 
a  defect  in  her  demeanour.  It  didn't  speak  much  fur  one  that  she 
had  just  taken  a  twelvemonth's  leisure  at  a  relative's;  or  for  an- 
other that  she  smelt  of  spirits  at  that  time  in  the  morning;  or  for 
another  that  she  nearly  came  tumblhV  down  the  kitchen  flight,  and 
couldn't  walk  straight.  It  certainly  didn't.  But  it  spoke  vol- 
tunes  for  Mrs.  Barclay's  integrity  that  she  rejected  them  allt  when. 
by  accepting  one,  she  might  have  flown  straight  to  the  corn- factor 
and  nested  under  his  wing,  the  minute  her  things  were  got. 

The  acceptance  of  our  friend  Aunt  Stingy  was  the  result  of 
desperation,  as  we  have  hinted,  on  Mrs.  Challis's  part.  However, 
to  do  her  justice,  she  tried  to  shift  the  responsibility  off  her  own 
shoulders, 

"  I  should  not  have  dared  to  send  her  packing  after  what  you  Baid 
this  morning,  Titus,"  said  she;  scarcely,  perhaps,  quite  fairly.    But 
Titus  replied  gnod-humourcdly — for  think  bow  well  that  chapt 
had   started  I — w  Never   mind,    Polly   Anne  I    PU    be   responsibl 
She'll  turn  out  all  right  enough,  I  dare  say," 

And  thus  it  had  come  about  that  Mrs,  Steptoe  found  herself, 
within  six  weeks  of  her  husband's  death,  in  a  situation  where,  al- 
though its  standard  of  cooking'  was  no  better  than  that  of  most 
English  houses  of  the  same  type,  she  was  hard  put  to  it  to  keep  up 
the  pretence  of  any  knowledge  at  all.  A  very  slight  early  experi- 
ence had  to  go  a  long  way,  and  detection  and  conviction  would  ha 
ensued  if  Marianne  Challis  had  profited  by  her  dozen  of  years 
housekeeping.  But  Elizabeth  Barclay  had  been  a  treasure;  and 
treasures — that  is  to  say,  persons  who  don't  drink,  can  roast  and 
boil,  and  know  three  sorts  of  soup — make  it  quite  unnecessary  for 
&ny  English  mistress  to  give  any  thought  to  the  subject.    The  new 
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cock,  toe,  was  entrenched  in  a  strong  position.  Wbo  shall  gay  that 
any  chance  person  who  dots  not  know  how  to  pull  and  grill  now  was 
inooi:  to  pull  and  grill  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago?     Or  that  it 

is  impossible  that  she  passed  a  culinary  youth  in  contact  with 
mayonnaise  sauce,  truffles,  or  Gorgonxola  cheese,  and  yet  should  in 
that  perind  have  forgotten  the  very  names,  of  thein  ?  The  problem 
Ogy  had  to  solve  was  how  to  acquire  knowledge  without  ad- 
anee.  And  the  attitude  she  took  up  in  the  pursuit  of 
this  is  that  of  a  higher  cult  graciously  stooping  to  accom- 

lodate  itself  to  insular  prejudice  or  mere  bucolic  barbarism.    She 
licited  a  gn  formation  by  dwelling  on  skilful  ncliie ve- 

ils hard  to  believe  in,  but  practised  for  all  that  in  the  Augustan 
of  her  experience,  for  the  tables  of  an  almost  Parisian  cir< 
annoisgeurs.     There  was  danger  in  the  method,  but  her  intrepidity 
was  more  than   Murut-Iike.    As,   for  instance,  wThen,  apropos  of 
omel  said  that  "we" — that  is,  the  cooks  attached  to  that 

(ways    made    them    without    eggs.     On    learning    that 
ties  contained  nothing  but  eggs,  she  exclaimed  with  the  great- 
presence  of  mind,  "Oh  yes! — what  we  used  to  call  egg-pan- 

**  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  give  this  woman  the  sack,  Polly  Anne, 
can't  cook  worth  a  cent."     Thus  Mr.  Challis,  sampling  some- 
ing  one  day  at  lunch,  perhaps  an  omelette  without  eggs. 
Oh,  do  huvL*  a  little  patience,  Titus! " 
"  Well—of  course  we  must  give  her  a  fair  trial.    I  didn't 
immediately*" 

"Anyone  would  have  thought  you  did.  And  it  only  upwtifl  me, 
and  does  no  pood  ut  all  Do  leave  it  alone  till  Elisabeth  Barclay 
has  shown  her  one  or  two  of  her  receipts.    Sin ■■'  rilling  to 

barn,  and  goes  to  chapel."    For  Marianne  was  disposed  to  be  lazy 
about  ibis  as  about  other  things,  end  was  inclined  to  temporize, 
sould  be  educated,  why  not  retain  Mrs.  Steptoe? 
•lined  out  every  night  for  a  time — you  know  you  i 
look  at  all  those  invitations  J — it  would  be  better  than  having  to  go 
3 1  it  all  again.     Oh  dear!  n 

not  anxious  either  to  dine  out  every  night,  or  to 
luor:  pb  at  home.     He  was  really  well  pleased  with 

i  rroundings,  when  he  could  feel  that  he  had  passed 
■■i  ning  free  from  self -questionings  and  col- 
ufl  *rith — well! — thai  disorder  he  mm  vkward  compound 

But  he  never  got  off  i  nrs.     When  be  thought  he 

ry  well-executed  quiet  evening  with  his 
uying  to  himself: 
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**  Jam  mc  jiiv&rertt 
Virus  reliDquero 
Doctapque    conjugla 
Slim  quiescere," 

Uy  almost  with  earnestness !— all  the  wind  was  taken  out 
sails  by  a  perfectly  uncalled-for  reflection  on  Marianne's  education* 
He  was  angry  after  with  himself  for  making  it.    Besides,  no  one  in 
his  senses  could  ascribe  any  abnormal  culture  to  .    .    .     Never  you 
mind! — what  on  earth  had  she  to  do  with  it? 

The  fact  is  that,  at  this  date  of  the  story,  some  two  or  three 
weeks  after  we  last  heard  his  voice  in  that  cab  that  drew  up  in 

avenoi  Square,  Challis  was  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  his 
love  of  his  ovra  home  and  the  mother  of  his  two  children.    Hia 

r    world — especially    the    brilliant    and    fascinating   one    that 
centred  in  the  Megatherium  Theatre  and  the  preparation  of  his  new 
play — was  both  courted  MmJ  kept  at  bay  by  him.    He  could  make  no 
strong  stand  against  its  temptation*;  but  lie  could  resent  them,  and 
did  so*    And  whenever  his  conscience — however  he  nicknamed  it — 
had  been  especially  intrusive,  he  could  always  rebuke  it  by  a  ljttl 
more  home  life  than  usual,  by  a  more  patient  toleration  of  sotn 
home  discomfort.     He  did  not  see  that  the  very  fact  of  his  do 
penance,  as  it  were,  for  his  enjoyment  of  that  outer  world  o 
chantment.  was  really  opening  a  postern-gate  to  admit  the  enem 
bis  eulverins  were  pounding  from  the  battlements.     When  he  pai 
himself  out  for  that  delightful  supper  with  the  Megatheriums  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning  by  showing  forbearance  over  Mrs. 

'toe's  fatuous  attempts  at  cookery,  he  was  no  more  eonsoioi; 
that  be  was  really  pleading  guilty  on  the  main  issue  than  wo 
Judith  Arkroyd,  when  she  declined  an  invitation  to  join  it,  con- 
scious  that  she  was  only  hedging  against  her  dallyings  with  perfec 
truth  an»I  towards  her  family  in  keeping  back  the  len 

in  rehearsals  of  the  part  of  Aminta  Torrington.     Mrs. 

;  toe's  greasy  cookery  and  a  dull  pompous  dinner  at  the  Duke's 
did  duty  as  a  salve  to  conscience  without  the  unwilling  sharers 
in  either  detecting  their  own  self-deception.    But  it  was  good  for 
Mr.  who  took  Miss  Arkroyd  in  to  the  banquet  and 

bored  her  by  his  appreciation  more  than  by  his  talk;  which  Judith 
mimicked  extremely  well,  to  Mr.  Challis's  great  delight,  when  she 
met  him  next  day  it  the  theatre*  And  it  was  good  for  Mrs.  Steptoe, 
who  between  Challis's  penanees  and  Marianne's  indisposition  for 
Another  excursion  into  disengaged-cook  land,  seemed  likely  to  attain 

\&w  standard  of  excellence  we  have  mentioned  as  satisfactory 
British  iiousekeeper. 
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Marianne  gave  her  husband  no  help.     Of  course,  she  was  not 

njnd  to.     We  know!     No  woman  is  under  any  legal  obligation  to 

dst  her  husband  against  himself,  if  his  affections — promised  at 

altar,  dont  you  see  i— become  weak-kneed  and  uncertain.     He 

have  to  love  uphill,  but  be  must  take  lii*  ehance  of  that     Still, 

need  not  skid  his  wheels  or  put  stones  in  his  path.     But  did 

do  so? 

In  our  opinion  she  did.     Mere  words,  told  in  a  story,  go  for  little; 
thade  of  accent  makes  them  much  or  nothing.     Howt  we  ask  you, 
k>h  Challis,  Rugby-aharpened,  know  that  his  mater,  whenever 
ide  an  allusion  to  churches  or  chapels,  was  having  a  iiinfr  at 
rnor?     How  did  Bob  know  that  his  Governor  was  making 
answer  in  italics,  as  one  might  say,  when  he  turned  to  him  and 
lid :  B  Got  your  new  skates,  human  schoolboy  ?    Let's  have  a  look  I 
fow,  why  is  it  no  new  strap  ever  has  a  hole  in  the  right  place?" 
made  conversation,  transparently.    Bob  did  know,  somehow; 
md  had  he  been  present  to  hear  his  mother  say  that  Mrs,  Steptoe 
Went  to  Chapel,  he  would  have  quite  understood  her  inflection  of 
convey   an  addendum,  "which  you  don't;   or,  at  least, 
and  you  wouldn't  aay  the  responses  if  you  did." 
If  Mrs.  Ohallis  would  only  have  left  that  point  alone,  it  would 
have  made  a  world  of  difference  in  her  relation  with  her  husband. 
Why  would  she  not?    He  had  left  her  free  to  secure  salvation,  nut 
only  to  her  own  children,  but  to  her  nephew  or  stepson,  whichever 
you  like  to  call  Bob.    And  he  had  made  no  conditions  except  that 
he  himself  should  be  allowed  the  luxury  of  perdition  on  his  own 
i a,    **  You  let  me  go  to  the  Devil  my  own  way,  Polly  Anne,"  he 
bad  said,  ■*  and  you  shall  have  poor  Kate's  boy,  and  tell  him  any 
gammon  yon  like."    Perhaps  the  reason  why  he  said — just  now  in 
the  story — "  Docta  conjux,  indeed !  "  may  have  been  some  memory 
of  how.  when  Bob  blacked  another  boy's  eye  for  calling  the  Founder 
Tew,  Marianne  had  defended  his  action,  and  con- 
demned the  other  hoy  for  impiety  and  heatbt  ■  And  you 
know  Im  right,  Titus,"  said  the  lady  triumphantly. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  a  really  honest  fulfilment 
of  the  religious  bargain  would  have  diverted  the  current  of  events 
ito  another  channel.     All  the  story  points  to  is  that  if  Chnllis 
hu  1  on  ilii-  bosom  of  his  a  doeta  conjux"  with  less 

of  its  bristling  suddenly — like  the  image  of  the  Virgin  with 
Inquisition   convinced    the   most   sceptical — with   sug- 
it  or  reproof,  even  as  the  blessed  image  shot  out 
ion  !  een  one  n  ipple  of  discord  the 

if  Marianne  had  carried  out  her  half  of  the  compact, 
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Titus  would  certainly  have  been  more  scrupulous  in  saying",  before 
the  boy,  things  of  a  racy  nature  on  subjects  of  reverence  in  the  eyes 
of  all  Christendom  and  many  thoughtful  persons  outside  it.  It 
B*t  fair  to  Marianne,  who  had  no  sense  of  humour  at  all,  to 
develope  an  old  line  of  critical  analysis  of  the  Scriptures  for  the 
benefit  of  Boh;  to  consider  that  young  man,  in  fact,  as  a  Bible 
Class,  anxious  to  discover  and  record  the  first  mentions  of  all  the 
trades,  all  the  professions,  all  the  popular  complaints  delicacy  al- 
lows  to  be  canvassed  in  public,  all  the  sports  and  all  the  winners, 
in  a  volume  his  mother  regarded  as  sacred.  What  did  it  matter 
how  indistinct  an  idea  she  had  of  what  she  meant  by  the  word 
rft  or  anything;  else?  She  might  at  least  have  been  spared 
one  especial  atrocity — the  first  mention  of  pugilism.  To  do  him 
justice,  however,  Challis  was  not  himself  guilty  of  this  triumph 
of  successful  research,  which  we  need  not  record  here.  It  came 
home  from  school  with  Bob  next  Easter  holidays,  and  Bob  teemed 
and  twinkled  with  it  until  at  last  he  got  the  chance  of  delivering 
it  into  bis  father's  ear  as  he  sat  astride  of  his  knee,  with  all  the 
license  of  a  boy  just  released  from  the  classics. 

"  You  young  scaramouch !  Where  do  you  expect  to  go  to  I 
Don't  you  go  and  tell  your  mother  that !  n  For  Challis,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  this  youth,  kept  up  a  certain  parade  of  potential  reverence, 
available  in  extreme  eases.  He  could  cotmtenanoe  the  first  men- 
tion of  Cannibalism — "  The  woman  tempted  me,  and  I  did  i 
But  this  one  ran  near  the  confines  of  the  impermissible — overpast 
them. 

"  ShuttJeworth  and  Graves  Minor's  going  to  tell  their  sister?. 
Because  they'll  be  in  such  an  awful  rage!  * 

il  A  very  low  motive.  Perhaps  you'll  be  good  enough  to  rcfrulato 
vour  conduct   on  better  models   than    Shuttleworth   and    Graves 

Minor.* 

"Their  father's  a  Bishop.  At  least,  Graves  Minor's  is.  IL> 
only  allows  bim  a  shilling  a  month  pocket-money,  lie's  gone  to 
bis  aunts  Jane  and  Mary's  for  the  holidays  because  they're   iu- 

r>U3.    .    .    ." 

u  Which— the  holidays  or  the  aunts?  Pay  attention  to  your  an* 
teeedenta,  young  man! " 

"  Neither.     They're  infectious  at  home ;  they've  got  scarlet  f 
He's  awfully  glad,  because  his  Aunt  Jane  lives  in  a  haunted  house, 
and  he  can  get  out  on  the  leads,    I  say,  pater !  " 

"What.  aSspringt* 

tl  When*s  that  lady  coming  that  gave  mo  my  skated  at  Christmas, 
and  the  'Lives  of  the  Buccaneers ' 
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**I  don't  know.    I  can't  say.     Some  day."    Challis  has  become 

reserved  suddenly.     I(  Give  me  the  little  Japanese  ash-pan,  and  find 

yourself  a  chair.     A  strong  one,  I  should  recommend-**     For  Bob  is 

it  that  pleasant  growing  ago  that  has  relapses  into  babyhood,  if 

becked  by  a  hint  now  and  then.     He  accepts  the  hint  this  time, 

:nes  the  chair,  preferring  to  lean  over  the  back  of  his 

itheKs,  and  pull  his  hair, 

The  mater  hates  ben     I  don't"    Now,  if  thia  had  been  said  im- 
.  it  would  have  seemed  much  slighter  conversation,  easy 
by.     Coming  after  a  pood  pause  of  hairpulling,  it  implied  a 
mce  in  the  speaker's  mind  that  his  bearer's  had  been  dwelling, 
during  that  pause,  on  the  person  ho  did  n't  hate  and  hie  mother  did. 
icern  of  any  young  monkey's  who  his  mother  hates  or 
doesn't  k 

'"ell! — it's  true.    And  I  say  it's  a  beastly  shame.    After  all, 
wasn't  her  fault  that  it  thawed." 

"You   unblushing  young   egotist!    Is  the  whole  world  to   be 
but  skates — skates — skates?     Whose  fault  wasn't  it?   Tour 

\o  fear!  The  mater  wanted  me  to  chuck  it  up,  and  not  skate 
at  all.  Rather  1"  This  youth's  language  depends  for  expression 
on  a  tone  of  overstrained  contempt  for  experience  outside  his  own. 
But  the  desert  of  his  egotism  has  oases.  He  reaches  one  now,  and 
•ays  in  quite  a  natural  voice :  u  I  say,  pap ! " 
**  Go  on,  human  creature  I  n 

'ioIII  tell  you  what  me  and  Cat  .    .   ." 
"  What  wkof"    This  is  accompanied  by  a  pantomimic  threat  of 
extermination. 
*  Well  1    Cat  and  I,  then.     .   .   .  what  we  call  her,  when  we're 

I" 
44  By  all  means.    Only  look  alive  I    Because  your  father's  cigar 

and  copy  is  behindhand.     Go  it!  " 
M  We  call  her  Judy,    Cat  and  I  do.     Short  for  Judith." 
"You'll  make  your  little  sister  as  had  as  yourself,  and  she's  too 
sharp  by  half  already.    How  do  you  know  her  name's  Judith  I    It 
hi  be  Sarah — or  Euter]1 

ain't.     ItJs  Judith." 
\h! — but  how  do  you  know?    That's  the  point." 

e  we  listened.     And  we  knew  the  mater  meant  her** 

Perhaps  if  Master  Bob  had  seen  his  fa  r  would  have 

cfceckeri  his  outflow  of  virgin  candour.    But  he  was  behind  him, 

tad  *aw  nothing-,     Challis  woa  balancing  a  nice  question  in  his 

mind.     Ought  he  not  to  check  this  revelation?    Was  it  not,  Uk^ 
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eavesdropping  to  listen  to  It?  He  decided  that  he  might,  as  Mari- 
anne would  surely  never  say  before  the  children  anything  she  would 
not  wish  him  to  hear.  But  he  wanted  to  know,  too.  Still,  he 
conscious  enough  of  his  wish  to  know,  to  find  it  necessary  to  im- 
pute his  reluctance  to  be  influenced  by  it  to  that  mental  vice  he  had 
invented  a  name  for. 

u  How  did  you  know  your  mother  meant  her  1    How  did  you 
know  she  didn't  mean  the  new  cook 

u  No  fear!     Bet  name's  Priseilla,     Besides,  the  mater  calls 
Steptoe.     Besides,  Aunt  Lotty  did  it,  too." 

"  Did  what?    What  did  Aunt  Lotty  do \ " 

u  Called  her  Judith.     Cat  heard  her,  same  as  me." 

"Probably  you  ought  to  say  'same  as  L*  young  man-  But 
may  be  an  open  question."  Challis  paused,  half -minded  to  requ« 
his  promising  son  and  heir  to  keep  Ms  confidences  in  reserve,  Bu 
the  evil  genius  of  himself  or  Marianne  stepped  in,  and  caused 
Catharine,  the  little  girl,  who  was  still  under  seven,  to  sing  with 
her  mouth  shut  as  she  hung  over  the  bannisters  iu  the  passage  out- 
side. Master  Bob  immediately  left  off  pulling  his  fathers  hair  and 
rushed  to  the  door,  shouting  loud  enough  for  the  Universe  to  hear, 
u Didn't  she,  Cat?"  and  ended  a  perfectly  orthodox  interview  {* 
the  collection  of  evidence  by  lugging  the  witness  in,  nearly  upsi 
town,  to  testify. 

,( Put  your  sister  down,  you  young  ruffian — do  you  hear  ?  * 
Challis  adds  under  his  breath:  "Much  good  your  school's  doi 
you  1  "  But  the  young  persons  explain  simultaneously,  "  Tha 
we  do,n  not  without  pride  in  an  ancient  usage. 
, ,  this  little  provincialism,  or  scrap  of  folklore,  had  its  film: 
in  moulding  events.  For  consider !— if  a  Sabine  woman,  aft 
Rubens,  had  been  put  down  right-end-up,  anxious  to  make  a  stat 
ment,  who  could  have  refused  to  listen  to  her?  Challis,  who  wo 
not  have  objected  to  hearing  no  more  of  what  Aunt  Lotty  said,  fe 
bound  to  take  the  readjusted  maiden  on  his  knee — she  waso 
Sabine,  and  he  could — and  get  at  the  upshot  of  her  disjointed  fe 
mony.  Master  Bob,  following  ascertained  usage,  dictated  or 
gested  her  evidence;  and  nipped  anticipated  statement  in  the  bu 
at  his  convenience.  Between  the  two  of  them,  however,  it  was  clea 
fb  what  sort  of  talk  had  gone  on  between  their  mother  an 
Aunt  Lotty, 

"  After  all,"  said  the  vesed  man  to  himself,  after  packing  off 
young  informants  to  presumable  mischief  elsewhere—"  after 
what  can  it  matter  if  Marianne  did  any  in  a  moment  of  irritati 
that  I  might  go  away  to  .   ,   ."he  paused  on  the  next  two  wo 
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without  them  abruptly  " .    .   ,   altogether  if  1  liked  ?  ** 
be  tormented  himself  a  little  about  his  own  shrinking  from 
the  words  u  my  Judith/'  and  ended  by  saying*  them  in  a 
Djwurdly  W«y,  under  his  breath,  to  show  his  independence. 

He  was  sitting  in  his  library  at  the  time*  opposite  to  a  half- 
writ*  of  foolscap.     It  was  copy,  waiting  for  more  copy, 
aot     Challia  denied  his  self -accusation  that  this  waft 
owing  to  the  way  that  fool  of  a  woman's  words  had  upset  him — 
meaning  Charlotte  Eldridge;  he  absolved  his  wife.     Hud  he  not 
rften  to  wait  for  on  idea,  to  get  a  start  with  ?    Let.  him  see,  where 
Oh  yes! — where  Estrild  tears  oil  her  jewels  and  flings 
at  the  Ostrogoths,    Judith  Arkroyd  would  be  simply  mag- 
nt  there!     For  thia  was  the  great  tragedy  he  had  promised 
litli  ho  would  try  his  hand  on  ex  for  her.     How  that  in- 
j rafale  arm  and  hand  would  tell,  with  Estrild's  blood  visible  on 
etet  her  vehemence  had  plucked  off!  *    .    . 
Jtely  it  was  all  a  blunder  of  the  kid's,  and  Charlotte 
Eldridge  had  never  said  any  such  thine".    Was  it  likely  she  would 
l           uraet  Titus  calls  her  Judith,  when   they're  alot 
deposition  did  sound  like  that,  and  that  was  a  damnable 
making  woman,  mind  you!     Challis  was  conscious,  as  he 
taid  this  to  himself,  of  an  image  of  Charlotte  Eldridge,  rati 

turning  an  impish  glance  over  her  shoulder  to  see  the 

le  of  discord,  just  thrown.    There  was  a  skittish- 

:rt- sweep,  that  was  true  to  life.     So  was 

ijLT  hut  the  odious  woman  always  wore  indoors  whenever 

the  could,  with  that  meaning  feather  in  it.     How  Challis  hated  her 

as h*  If  that  they  all  meant,  somehow,  her  student- 

ihrp  in  the  University  in  which  that  dowdy  Eros,  whom  we  men- 

]  f"  fore,  in  of  the  Faculty  of  Discord-breeding  brt1 

a  ]**'.  rifleman,  about  a  gentleman  nr  lady.     But.  they  were 

t"  a  Stylish  Female,  according  to  John  Eldridge, 
the  victim  of  peritonitis. 

No  wonder  Mr.  Challis  said  it  a  little  impatiently, 
then  a  k:  his  study-door,  because  he  had  just  got  hi* 

it  ami  was  at  last  effectively  at  work  again  upon  the  Ostrogoth*. 
I  Marianne,  who  eked,  to  say  that 

Id  do  as  well.     But  to  her  hu  itive 

in  which  ]  it  spoke  vol- 

the  Tables  of  Contents  of  those  volum  1  to 

rn  plo«-  i named  couples  resident  in  Wimbledon  hy 

i  ion  at  I  \lh  a  turn  for  the  stage.    It  WR8  a  \&tb$ 

a  mere  tone  of  voice,  hut  it  was  quite  fitted  UQ&,  aft  ^M 
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commercial  phrase  it.    Ohallis  could  not  possibly  allow  Marianne 
to  depart,  closing  the  door  with  aggressive  gentleness.     It  would 
have  been  cheeking  the  items  of  the  large  order.    "  Come  back  I 
shouted     "What  is  it?    How  can  you  be  absurd,  Polly  Anne 
Come  iu  ' 

Polly  Anne  came  in.  but  every  step  of  her  entry  was  fraugl 
with  instant  withdrawal,    u  I  won't  keep  you  a  minute,  because 
Steptoe  and  the  dinner,"  she  said,  jumbling  her  context  horribl] 
"  Only  I  must  know  if  you're  going  out  or  not.*' 

Challis  really  tried  to  be  jolly  and  good-natured  over  it, 
no !  it's  all  right,"  said  he.     Il  I'm  at  home  to-night." 

"  You  had  better  make  sure,"  She  spoke  rather  like  an  icel 
— a  forbearing  one,  but  still  an  iceberg,  "  Look  at  your  cards 
the  chimney-piece/' 

Now,  the  fact  was  that  the  lady  knew  the  position,  having 
over  i  he  ground  the  evening  before  La  her  husband's  absence.    * 
pink  card!"  said  she.    And  thus  guided,  Challis  found  himsel 
brought  to  book — convicted  of  inconsiderate  forgetfulness  alike 
his  friend  and  his  household.    "  I  wish  you  would  be  more  careful/ 
said  the  iceberg. 

"  But  I  really  did  think  the  Acropolis  was  to-morrow,  the  twent 
third."  f 

"  To-day  is  the  twenty* third."  One  more  degree  of  frost  on 
iceberg. 

*  I  thought  to-day  was  Wednesday.*'  A  feeble  effort  to 
tenuate, 

"  To-day  is  Thursday.    You  see  on  the  card.    It  doesn't  raal 
I  can  easily  arrange  with  Steptoe.   .    .    .     Oh  nol — you  can't 
them  over  at  the  last  moment.    Quite  absurd! " 

"  Well!—  I'm  awfully  sorry." 

u  It  makes  no  difterence  at  all  Now,  I  won't  disturb  you 
more*    And  the  iceberg  retired. 

But  if  Challis  had  given  way  to  his  first  impulse,  had  run 
his  wife,  kissed  her,  said  good-humoured ly,  "  Don't  be  mifty,  Polli 

Accel — I  shall  be  at  home  to-morrow.     And  you  know  the  Acropol 

id  ask  you  too  " — had  he  done  this,  all  might  have  gone  bet^= 

ter.    But    his    impulse    was   weakened    by    the    thought — or    tli - 

knowledge — that  his  wife  knew  perfectly  well  when  she  entered  th^^ 
that  he  had  this  engagement,  and  must  already  have  mad^K 
all  her  household  arrangements  with  reference  to  it.     He  reseir 

insincerity,  and  though  he  rose  from  his  chair  and  went  tov. 
the  door,  his  resentment  had  the  best  of  it  half-way,  and  he  b)1 

znd  returned,  looking  vexed.    Now,  why  couldn't  she  have  s*i«= 
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honestly  to  him  at  breakfast,  "Recollect,  to-night's  the  Acropolis 
dinner"?  He  was  in  such  a  state  of  sensitive  irritation  that,  just 
as  he  was  getting  into  stroke  again,  he  had  a  new  upset — caught 
a  crab,  as  it  were — because  Estrild  reminded  him  of  Eldridge,  and 
brought  the  whole  vexation  back  in  full  force  1 


CHAPTER  XX 


MES.    ELDRIDOE    H*    FCLL    BLOW.      THE    IMPROPER    STUDY    OF    Mi 
NOTHING   REALLY   WRONG  I      AN  IDENTIFICATION   WITH  A  VENC& 
HOW  CHALLrS  CAME  HOME  LATE 

Be  good  enough  to  note  that  none  of  the  characters  in  this  stoi 
art'  picturesque  or  heroic— only  chance  samples  of  folk  such  as 
may  see  pass  your  window  now,  this  moment,  if  yon  will  only  h 
your  book  down  and  look  out.  They  are  passing— passing1  all 
long — each  with  a  story.     And  some  little  thing  you  see,  a 

parting,  a  quickened  step,  a  hesitation  and  return,  may  na 
next  hour  the  turning-point  of  an  existence.    For  it  is  of  such  H 
tie  things  the  great  ones  are  made;  and  this  is  a  tale  made  up 
trifles— trifles  touching  human  souls  that>  for  aught  wo  know 
the  contrary,  may  last  for  ever. 

It  is  the  share  Marianne  had  in  a  thousand  little  things  like 
triviality  with  which  our  lost  chapter  ended  that  makes  us  say  thi 
she  gave  her  husband  no  help  against  himself.     Many  a  time 
word  of  concession  from  her,  in  answer  to  any  of  his  unspok< 

la  for  help — for  the  plain  truth  16,  he  made  many  such  apj 
— might  have   led  to   a  rushed  embrace  of  reconciliation,   and 
tlf«nd  of  not  altogether  uncontrite  tears  from  her,  and  ev» 
from  him;  for  though  one  may  pity  him.  he  cannot  be  held  al 
BOlutely  blameless,    The  fact  is,  Alfred  Challis  had  loved  this  Mai 
anne  even  better  than  «irer  he  did  her  si-ter,   Bob's  mother — loi 
her,  that  is,  as  men  love  what  is  called  hmuU  de  diable,  and  a  ku 
of  rough,  good-natured  manner.    Besides,  see  how  good  she 
with  the  boy! 

Tf  there  had  been  no  core  of  Jealous  reserve  bora  of  over> 
self-respect  inside  this  rosy-seeming  apple — if  the  girl  would  hai 
obligingly  matured   without   change — she  would   always   fa 

lained  Polly  Anne,  as  of  old.    But  the  core  was  there,  and  thei 

mills  wan  to  find  it,  after  a  pleasant  year  or  so  of  experl 
the  outside  of  the  fruit — the  best  part    Hence 
Marianne  rather  than  Polly  Anne  to  him,  oftener  and  oftencr;  Mi 
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Mr   tlian   Marianne  to   friends;  and  "your  mother'* 
miimmii  n  to  the  child] 

it  the  woman  fur  the  position  in  which  she  found  her- 
mM.  WBB  really  only  one  chance  of  steady  Bailing  for  the 

4aax*tic  ship,  and  that  was  that  she  should  go  everywhere  with 
her  husband,  brave  the  snubs  of  the  scornful  toff,  laugh  at  her  own 
and,  above  alL  rejoice  publicly  at  every  new  success 
!.     Inwardly  she  may  have  done  the  last;  all  the  other 
-  she  f.iiled  in.    The  one  chance  was  not  caught  at,  and 
this  man  found  himself  alternately  in  the  brilliant  world  of  Im- 
perial London,  made  much  oft  looked  up  to  as  an  authority  and 
ouoted,  n  from  sheer  plenitude  welcomes  to  one  rich  house 

aftrr  another — aU  these  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other — suppose 
ly — Mrs,  Steptoe. 
Marianne  had  only  had  a  friend  who  would  have  pointed  out 
the  exaggerated  nature  of  her  impressions  about  the  motley  crew  we 
oi*e  &o  much  to  Sir  Bernard  Burke  for  telling  the  likes  of  us  about  I 
n,  who  would  have  said  to  her,  H  Don't  give  way  to 
jn1on£  pride,  stupid;  but  go  and  observe  the  ways  of  the  human 
tail,  and  come  home  and  tell  me,  ici  ban.     I'll  do  your  hair  for  \ 
nh! — only  Charlotte  Eld  ridge! 
Ifrs*  EJdridge  certainly  got  some  satisfaction  out  of  the  concern  ; 
been  a  sad  pity  if  no  one  had  gnt  any.     It  was  all  in 
rh*  way  of  her  own  specialty,  the  proper — or  improper- 
ly* kind,     It  may  as  well  be  admitted  that  the  conversation  the 
children  overheard  part  of  had  run  thus: 

■i*t  think,  dear,  that  my  feeling  uneasy  whenever  John  is 
wrt  t  lit  ought  to  count,    John  is  a  fool.     J 

thjt  apply  for  situations   are  very  mixed,  whether  telegraph  or 
i  dangerous  class  of  girl  may  apply,     The,  snfe- 
frar  :  is  thn r.  there  is  eo  little  reserve  in  hi«  jli 

KTiMi  Ijjs  admiration  is  excited  he  always  makes  grimaces  about 
and  then  I  know  who,  at  once.    If  taxed  with  them  he 

lar  airs  and  shuts   one  eye.     'Pop  go< 
*l*  or  ^Tarara-boomdeay/    But  I  try  to  believe  he  knows 

draw  the  line.     This  case  is  different/' 
dor 
u  The     girls     are     different.     This     Miss     Sibyl     WhatVher* 


The  onp  Titus  admires  so  much  is  Judith.     Sibyl's  the  Art 

to    do    my   hair   like   a   picture    of 

Li  an*  %  J  suppose.    They  did,  then,    "W«\\\— \  mfe«& 
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Judith.    Don't   you    see   how    entirely   different    the   caaes 
Judith's  position  I— the  publicity,  dear! — the  whole  thing!  .    .    ." 

«  No !<— I  see  no  difference." 

"My  dear] — what  nonsense  I  Do  you  mean  to  say  .  .  .  why, 
only  look  how  he  *  Miss  ArkroyuV  and  *  Miss  Sibyls*  them  I  One 
judges  from  little  tilings." 

"  When  we're  here,  Titus  does.    But  when  they're  alone  .   *   ►  f  " 

"  Weil,  of  course !  When  they're  alone,  Mr,  Challis  may  call 
her  Judith.  I  don't  say  he  does,  hut  suppose  he  does,  what  does  it 
all  amount  tot  ,  .  »  Now  don't  be  unreasonable,  Marianne 
dear!" 

"I  am  not  unreasonable,  Charlotte.  .   .   ,     Nonsense!  Fm 
crying  about  it.    I  wouldn't  be  such  a  fool.    But  all  I  can  say  is, 
if  Titus  wants  to  go  away  to  his  Judith,  let  him  go?     I  don't  want 
to  keep  him,  against  his  wilL  .    ,    .     What  are  those  children  at,  in 
there  ?  n    At  which  point  the  conversation  may  stop. 

Incidentally,  it  helps  us  to  see  that  Sibyl  had  lent  herself  to  an 
effort,  which  seemed  to  her — as  to  us — a  politic  one,  to  induce  Mm 
Alfred  Challis  to  be  a  little  more  coming  and  tractable.  She  quite 
appreciated  that  friendship  between  her  sister  and  Challis,  if  Mari- 
anne was  included  in  it,  would  be  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
same  thing,  conditioned  otherwise.  And  when  she  called  at  the 
Hermitage  with  her  sister,  she  was  strongly  impressed  that  scandal, 
if  any  arose,  would  be  the  more  dangerous  unless  Marianne  cot 
be  induced  to  change  her  attitude,  which  suggested  that  of  a  di 
tigress,  with  a  grievance  against  the  jungle. 


"You  needn't  make  a  fuss  about  me/'  said  Mrs.  Challis  to  h 
husband,  just  departing  for  the  Acropolis  Club.    He  always 
through  an  apologetic  phase,  partly  real,  every  time  he  deserted 
domestic  hearth,     This  time  his  remorse  was  superficial;  for  su 
Marianne  might  just  as  well  hnvo  accompanied  him  to  this  cut 
tniniTient.    You  know  the  Acropolis  Club,  no  doubt? — a  cock -an 
hen  club  of  the  purest  water,  with  about  the  proportion  of  hens  o 
lees  in  farmyards.     He  would  have  preferred  her  coming,     How- 
ever, ho  wasn't  to  make  a  fuss  about  her;  that  was  settled,    It  was 
ine,  she  said;  and  Charlotte  had  said  she  would  come  in  if  it  w 

Challis  became  aware  that  Charlotte   must   have  said 
would  come  in,  sometime  before  he  himself  had  been  reminded  of 

is  engagement  to  go  out.    His  remorse  vanished  all  the  quieke 
and  he  was  beginning  to  enjoy  his  clean  shirt-front — a  pbr» 
mind  put  by  for  his  next  story  on  any  light  social  S" 
his  hansom  landed  him  at  Wimbledon  Station.    The  Aero] 


was 
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iber,  is  barely  ten  minutes  cab  from  Waterloo,  bo  this  way 
perfectly. 

cids  it  do  better,"  said  Mrs,  Eldridge,  arriving  in  due 
)nly  when  ho  wants  a  walk  he  goes  by  East  Putney, 
District  saves  him  at  the  other  end.  Eight  o'clock  din- 
ppose.  Besides,  they  won't  be  punctual.  Tin  >  never  are, 
nowadays*"  This  was  said  to  show  how  thoroughly  au  fait  the 
speaker  was  of  the  ways  of  fashionable  life.  It  was  mere  talk  by 
the  way,  nnspiced  by  direct  reference  to  any  Eros,  respectable  or 
otherwise, 

UI  know  nothing"  about  them,"  said  Marianne  damningly — that 

is,  so  far  as  a  suggestion  that  she  was  none  the  worse  thereby  could 

condemn.    Another,  that  it  was  best  to  know  little  of  the  class  re- 

to,  was  latent    It  rankled  though,  all  the  more  that  Mrs. 

fs  expressive  silence  recognized  Its  existence  better  than 

A  garrulous  person's  silence  may  have  all  the  force  of  a 

mse  in  a  symphony,     When  the  baton  of  Mrs.  Eldridge's  con- 

r.  Mischief,  allowed  the  music  to  steal  gently  in  again,  it 

came  on  tiptoe*  with  subtle  finished  skill ;  a  pianissimo  flute-phrase 

in  the  stillness,  harbinger  perhaps  of  a  volume  of  sound. 

iiildn't.  you — Marianne  dear— couldn't  you  .  .  ,?" 
**~  Couldn't  I  what!"  It  may  be  unfair  to  use  the  adjective 
grumpy  to  describe  this  question.  When  a  lady  beds  her  chin  in 
both  hands,  with  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  and  gazes  at  a  Blow- 
combustion  stove  doing  its  best,  while  she  speaks,  her  words  may 
have  an  altogether  false  effect. 

u  Ah — well  I     Perhaps  I   oughtn't  to  say,  *   .    .     Never  mind, 
dtor!     Let's  talk  of  something  else.     How's  Mrs.  Steptoe  getting  on 
with  her  soups?"     A  brisk  rally  of  the  orchestra — a  rousing  thrill 
drum.     But  too  artificial  I 
"Elizabeth  Barclay's  been  here  to-day,  to  show  her  about  blot- 
paper*     Greasy,  and  then  Titus  grumbles*    But  what  did  you 
mean  to  say?  n 

The  conductor  hushes  the  orchestra— gives  gentle  permission 
tarn  in  to  the  flute.  "  No,  dear,  I  oughtn't  to  say*  Because  I  know 
haw  you  feel  about  it,  exactly.  But  what  I  thought  of  saying 
was   .    .    ." 

Oft.    Do  go  on,  Charlotte! » 

vou  have  made  up  your  mind  to  go — just  this  once! 
Because;  you  were  asked,  this  time.1" 

enjoyed  myself," 
rae  not  dear!    Neither  should  L    But  youknerw  ^tak"!- 
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say* 

hall 
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think.     It  all  turns  on  a  question  of  prudence.     At  \n  bette 

than  an  FSelamlre/*    The  other  instruments  come  in  again,  and 
conductor  is  wanning  to  his  work. 

•  1    don't  see   why  we  want   anything   French  in  it.     There's 
nothing  of  that  sort,  so  far  as  I  know.'' 

"Of  course  not,  with  the  people  I  w  Given,  that  1%  this  char- 
acter castj  Parisian  laxities  have  no  chance.  But  distinctions  must 
be  made.  "Nobody's  the  least  likely  to  dOj  but  people  will  say, 
exactly  the  same  as  if  they  did  do."  Better  expressed  by  Hamlet* 
in  the  plague  he  offered  poor  Ophelia  as  a  dowry!  Who  a 
escape  calumny? 

Marianne  mutters  something  her  friend  takes  to  be,  tfI  don 
care  what  people  say*"     The  orchestra — pursuing  our  strained  mu 
sieal  metaphor — sees  a  crescendo  phrase  ahead,  and  the  conductor 
interprets  it  as  accelerando. 

n  That's  where  you're  so  wrong,  dear — do  forgive  me  for  say  in; 
it  I  But  you  are  wrong-.  Pure  and  honest  natures  like  yours 
ways  make  that  mistake.  Of  course  you  know,  and  I  know — w 
all  know — that  to  speak  of  anything  really  wrong  in  the  sam 
breath  with  your  husband  would  be  absurd,  and  even  this  fash 
ionable  girl  for  that  matter.  I  mean,  you  know,  really  wrong, 
A  nod-supported  whisper — the  music  goes  to  pianissimo  quite  sud 
donly;  consider  the  sharp  ears  of  Mrs.  Steptoe,  and  Hannood, 
the  kitchen !  But  enough  of  that  Our  text  calls  for  no  secrecies 
brush  them  aside,  and  resume  without  pedals,  but  con  cspression 
™  But.  everyone  is  not  like  you,  dear!  So  many  people  take  plea 
nre  in  putting— well !  the  most  horrid  constructions  On  the 
Innocent  *  .  .  What?"  For  Mrs.  Charlotte  had  stopped 
frloat  so  long  over  the  first  syllable  of  innocent — she  did  not  enj 
the  u  horrid  constructions  "  half  so  much — that  she  had  not  hea 
what  Marianne  said.     Who,  on  request,  repeated  it: 

tf  I  didn't  say  I  didn't  care  what  people  said  ...  oh  well 
I've  forgotten  what  I  did  say  now,  and  it  doesn't  matt. 
how,  I  consider  I've  done  my  duty,  and  now  I  simply  won*t  go 

iy   of  Their   dinners,   come  what  may.   Acropolis  Club   or  i 
lo  there!  "     This  is  a  stronger  ground  than  a  plea  of  simple 
enjoyment  as  a  cause  of  abstention,  and  Charlotte  makes  no  p 
test*     Her  mind,  too,  is  attracted  by  another  point.     She 
dreamily  to  express  that  it  is  feeling  its  way,  as  through  a  mist, 
ill  u  mi  nation. 


most 


nou- 


oh,   don't   yon    know?    Lewis 


"What   was   it  . 
beard  ft  ,    .    .  oh  dear!— what  was  the  name  of 
One  of  these  mixed  clubs   .    .    .  oh  no  I— oi  swots?,  1  know 
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the  story  itself  was — you.  needn't  tell  me  that!  ,   .   .  I  mean  what 
wa*  the  name  of  the  club*"    But  Marianne  cannot  help,  and  con- 
versation can*t  stop  for  it.     At  any  rate,  it  wasn't  the  Acropolis, 
WHich  Mrs.    Eldridge  repeat*  mure  than   once  contirmatori  I 
make  the  s  safe  before  resuming  the  antral  question.    She 

dismissed  the  legend  itself — what  it  was  does  not  matter  here — as 
unworthy  of  credence.    u  I  believe  Lewis  Smithson  made  it 
himself,"  >':>■     k  Anyhow,    it's    nonsense.     For   ray   pait»   I 

should  say  they  were  much  more  likely  to  be  stiff  and  straight  up, 
its  getting  ah  ides,  who  was  it  you  said  was 

coming  to  this  party  \    Lord  and  Lady  Who  I " 
me  name  like  Albatross." 
Bom  Tarbet.    Why,  my  dear,  they're  the  pink!    Corstreehan 
d  Banffshire.     Oh  no! — it's  all  right  enough  as  far  as  that 
goes.     But  still  I  do  think,  if  you  ask  me,  it  would  have  been  just 
*£  well  if  you  hadn't  refused." 

~hy?    I  do  wish  you  would  speak  plainly,  Charlotte,  and  not 
go  round  and  round," 

Mrs.  Eldridge  won't  commit  herself  to  a  statement  without  pass- 
ing through  a  period  of  reflection.     It  is  consistent  with  the  con- 
>a  of  the  shadow  of  her  free  hand,  held  beyond  it,  on  the 
screen   she   is    interposing  between   her    face    and    the   fire.    Its 
tflbo  1  fingers  seems  to  satisfy  her,  and  not  to  in- 

be  thoughts  that  her  drooped  eyelids  and  fixed  look  are 
grave  about.  After  quite  enough  cogitation,  she  says  abruptly: 
■  T  wasn't  thinking  of  at  the  dinner.  Nor  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
But  seeing  home  comes  in.  However,  if  you  think  of  it,  she 
would  be  with  the  Ross  Tarbets,  and  they  would  drive  her  home- 
see  1  The  club's  in  Jermyn  Street.  Her  family  are  in  ' 
twiOT  Square,  I  fancy  the  Ross  Tarbeta  are  in  Park  Lane,  It's 
a  die  way." 

ilk  ought  to  have  had  a  soothing,  reassuring  influence. 
Miss  I  under  the  wing  of  a  live  Countess,  safe  of  an  < 

be    paternal   mansion,   what   more    could   be  asked?    N< 
tbdeos,  there  is  an  hysterical  sound — to  Mrs,  Eldridge's  e.\  i 
sr — in  the  laugh  with  which  Marianne  says:  "What  silly  non* 
*-nse!     As  if  it  made  any  difference  to  me  if  Titus  saw  the  girl 
borne  in  twenty  cabs !  M 

"  Because  yon  hove  such  confidence  in  Titus,  my  dear.     And 

that  is  right!     T  wouldn't  trust  John  myself.    But  he's  different/* 

Marianne  had  been  in  the  least  a  humorist,  the  image  of  Mr. 

.   in  danper  from  an  aristocratic  enchantress,  seeking  to 

hia  devotion  to  the  stylish  female  he  could  now  ca\\  \vva 
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own,  would  hare  drawn  from  her  »  more  genuine  laugh  than  her 
was  in  no  mood  for  laughing,  and  the  greatest  booby 
in  Christendom  might  have  passed  muster  with  her  as  a  parallel  to 
In  r  husband.  We  ore  not  prepared  to  say  he  had  not  done  so  in  the 
present  case. 

Marianne  got  up  uneasily  from  the  low  chair  she  sat  on  before 
the  fire;  took  another,  but  did  not  keep  it  long;  rose  again,  and 
walked  restlessly  about  the  room.  Unlike  her! — so  thought  her 
companion,  glancing  up  at  her  keenly,  but  furtively.  Mrs. 
Eldridge  had  no  definite  plan  of  mischief ;  she  only  wanted  the  lux* 
ury  of  caressing  nor  favourite  subject  She  felt  a  little  alarmed, 
and  rather  wished  the  disquieted  one  would  sit  down  again.  But 
Marianne  showed  no  tendency  to  do  so.  On  the  contrary,  ehe 
suddenly:  "I  forgot  to  tell  Martha  those  underthings  must  not 
go  to  the  wash.  That  woman  always  shrinks  them,"  and  left  the 
room*  Mrs.  Eldridge  heard  her  bedroom  door  close  above,  hut  no 
sound  of  colloquy  with  Hart  ha.  Then  her  attention  was  taken  off 
by  a  tap  at  the  door,  whose  executant  she  gave  leave  to  come  in. 

It  was  Mrs.  Steptoe,  meek  and  creditable  as  an  evening-cook;  to 
wit,  one  that  has  done  her  washing-up,  A  sense  of  chapel  hangs 
upon  her,  and  the  cough  she  gives  as  preface  to  speech  seems  con- 
scious of  its  indebtedness  to  a  pause  in  some  sort  of  devotional 
service  undefined.  Her  widowhood  and  the  distinction  of  her  sud- 
den loss  have  given  Aunt  Stingy  a  chastened  identity*  But 
though  in  the  ascendant,  she  will  not  obtrude  herself.  Mrs,  Ohallia 
* — servants  seem  lately  to  have  left  off  soying  missis  and  mastei 
not  being  to  the  fore,  she  will  retire  and  remain  in  abeyance, 
ceptin'  rang  for*  It  was  only  to  remind  about  ordering  Huntley 
and  Palmer,  Mr,  Challis  being  that  particular.  But  Mrs.  (hall  is 
would  be  back  directly,  said  Mrs,  Eldridge.  Aunt  Stingy,  nothing 
loth,  would  remain  to  chat. 

Interrogated,  Lizaram/s  aunt  is  finding  the  place  comfortable. 
The  ketching  ehcmley  draws  a  little  imperfect,  certainly;  but  the 
boiler  full  up,  if  hot  over-nigh tt  lastrs  on  the  next  day,  and  any 
quantity.     A  great  convenience!     It  is  noticeable  nbout  Mrs.  Step- 
speech  that  it  does!  not  improve  when  she  tries  to  talk  up 
to  her  company.    When  she  spoke  to  her  equals  in  Tfillack  Street, 
desire  to  impress,  she  was  provincial  and  unpolished,  but 
seldom  Cockney.    Now,  her  attempts  to  be  classical  and  win  re- 
t  from  Mr*.  Eldridge  are  failures. 

"  What  sort  of  a  place  was  Mrs.  Fossett's ! n 

"  MissF— excufcin*  my  makin'  bold  to  correct    But  not  in  a  place 
there.     Only  as  a  reference*" 
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wtta  your  last  place,  then!"  But  Mrs.  Steptoe  ex- 
plained, with  iDiiiiy  reserves  and  sidelights,  that  she  had  never 
been  truly  in  service;  having  led,  broadly  speaking,  a  regal  life, 
until  she  married  beneath  her,  but,  nevertheless,  into  a  respectable 
trade  connection.  The  suggestion  that  her  husband's  brain  had 
been  affected  rounded  off  a  tale  that  hinted  at  aneestry  and  a  pur- 
suing evil  destiny — the  race  of  Laiust  *  But  yon  used  to  OOOk, 
ver  you  were,  once,"  said  Mrs.  Eldridge,  wedded  to  practical 
issues, 

"Oh,  there,  nowl — cook,  indeed!     Why,  I  was  sayin',  only  to- 
day, to  Miss  Harmood,  •  If  you  could  have  seen  the  table  they  kep* 
icw,  soups  and  jellies  and  made-up  dishes  and  the  whole 
tion  left  to  me,  in  the  manner  of  ape-alt  in' .'     Owing,  ma'am, 
you  *ee,  to  uncertain  health,  my  aunt's  sister — in  charge  of  the 
€«Ublbhnn'TLt — suffering    with    a    complication,    and    terminated 
Ay  eleven  years  this  Easter  Day.     Coming  back  to  me,  natu- 
,  with  the  season,"    A  retrospective  sigh,  over  life's  changes, 
•  »me  well  In  here. 
"Was  it   a  sort  of  private  hotel,  or  boarding-house?"    Mrs. 
Elilridge  thought  she  saw  light. 

■a,  Steptoe  conveyed  general  assent,  without  close  definition. 
"But  very  select!"  she  added.  And  Mrs.  Eldridge  said,  "Of 
course.  ly  without  reason. 

itt  Stingy  felt  encouraged,  and  made  up  her  mind  to  resume  in 
full  all  particulars  of  the  banquet  we  have  heard  about.     After  all, 
i  inly  person  that  ever  dwelt  overmuch  on  scanty  in- 
;  slight  importance  in  themselves;  but  oases,  for  all  that, 
tretches  of  an  eventless  life.     Besides — as  her  tale 
after  Mrs.  Eldridge  had  heard  all  about  the  splendid  cook- 
ing :i  dation  of  this  establishment  at  Ramsgate,  and  full 
ra  almost  of  every  dish  on  the  table — there  was  revealed  a 
us  sequel  to  this  seaside  dissipation,  which  no  doubt  would 
have  been  communicated  to  Mrs.  Challis,  if  that  lady  bad  been  as 
*itive  as  her  friend.    For  Mrs.  Charlotte  hearing  of  an  0( 
—fifteen  years  ago! — -when  six  or  eight  persons  of  either  nex 
had   dined   together,   forthwith  smelt  rats,   and   made   for   their 
places  of  concealment  with  the  alacrity  of  a  Dandle  Dinmoni. 
to  remember  them  all  very  well,  Mrs.  Btepto 
**  Along  of  what  followed,  no  doubt,  ma'am."    The  speaker  ap- 
peared to  become  suddenly  reserved,  but  awaiting  catechism  for  all 

(ridge's  shrewd  is  ae  pTOTcq 

ferhaps  you  promised  not  to  tell  it.    Don't  tell  me\  n    Ttoa  n*q^A& 
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have  disappointed  Aunt  Stingy,  if  she  had  believed  it  genuine* 
But  she  didn't,  and  confirmation  of  her  disbelief  came.  "Only 
really,  it's  so  long  ago!  It's  almost  ridiculous*"  The  catechumen 
aiili  awaited  pressure*  "But  do  just  as  you  feel,  Mrs.  Steptoe. 
Of  course,  it's  no  affair  of  mine." 

Aunt  Stingy  laughed  slightingly,  to  remove  the  matter  from 
among  grave  responsibilities.  *  IIo,  as  for  that,"  she  said,  u  I  was 
never  under  nny  promise — only  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Hallock  wished  no 
reference  made.  Only,  as  you  was  Bay  in',  such  a  many  years 
after  .    ,    .     Is  that  Mrs.  Ohallis  coming?"     But  it  wasn't. 

M  She's  speaking  to  Martha  upstairs.  She  won't  come  yet" 
Mrs,  Eldridge  betrays  her  curiosity — is  very  transparent  So 
urged,  Aunt  Stingy  gives,  not  at  all  obscurely,  a  narrative  some 
ten  minutes  long,  which,  for  all  purposes  of  this  story,  may  be 
condensed  as  follows ; — 

The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hallock  who  figure  in  it  had,  for  some  not 
very  evident  reasons,  felt  justified  in  abetting  the  marriage  of 
their  nursery-governess  with  a  man  supposed  to  be  of  good  means 
and  antecedents,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  this  marriage  was 
concealed  from  her  family,  and  was  to  remain  so  for  a  term.  The 
dinner  that  was  Aunt  Stingy's  culinary  triumph  was  a  festivity  to 
welcome  this  happy  couple  on  their  return  from  a  short  honeymoon* 
The  young  gentleman  named  as  Harris  among  the  guests  was  a 
friend  of  the  bridegroom.  So  far,  nothing  very  criminal.  But 
there  was  a  sequel.  The  Hallocks,  returning  next  season  to  the 
same  apartments,  where  it  seemed  they  spent  every  summer,  fre- 
quently referred  tTair,  but  always  with  surprise  that  no 
B  had  reached  them  of  the  wadded  couple,  and  this  in  spite  of 
inquiries  by  letter.  "Ungrateful  trirl!'1  was  their  verdict.  One 
morning  towards  the  end  of  their  stay  they  were  dumbfounded  by 
an  advertisement  of  a  wedding,  in  the  Telegraph.  The  bride  actu- 
ally bore  the  name  of  their  ex-governess — her  maiden  name,  that 
is — while  the  bridegroom's  was,  to  their  nearest  recollection 
of  the  friend  who  had  been  introduced  to  them  as  Mr.  Har 
ris  the  year  before.  That  was  the  substance  of  Mrs.  Steptoefe 
story. 

"  They  were  that  surprised,"  she  said,  "you  might  have  knocked 
eirher  of  'em  down  with  an  electric  ehoek,  £My  word/  say-  Mr. 
Hallock,  *to  think  of  that  I*  he  saya  'Then  Home  mi 
dead,  and  that  girl  married  to  his  friend  already  I  And  I 
much  as  a  letter! '  .  .  .  Oh  yes!  Mr.  Hallock,  he  was  resentful 
/f&et  but  Mrs.  Hallock,  she  bans  across  to  him,  and  she  e&ys:  '  M 
dear,  it*$  a  coincidence  I    Kate  never  vrould — never  I    I  knew 
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says.     So  she  talked  him  down,  and  they  put  it  at  a  co- 
and  let  it  go." 
44  But  did  you  hear  no  more?  " 

T&oj/  heurd — not  me  I     Or  only  remarks  fell  by  chance.    There 
r  next  day,  and  they  was  a- talking  and  she  a-crying 
Little  scraps  they  let  drop,  loud  enough  to  reach,    l  Ho, 
miscreant!'  and  *  The  licenaual  scoundrel  I'     And  then  Mrs* 
>ays:  i  Whatever  could  possess  us,  Edwin,  not  to  make 
>re   certain   about   the    ceremony  I1     Then    they    see    me,    and 
dropped  to  a  whisper.     Only  saying  to  me  after,  not  to  repeat  any- 
thing I'd  heard,  which  I  made  the  promise*  as  requested,1* 

M  Hjt  re's  ilrs.  Challis  coming,    I  wish  you  could  have  been  more 
sure  of  the  names,  because  it's  interesting'.    Couldn't  you  think 
up  a  little?  * 
Hn,  Step  toe  cogitated.    Hallock,  of  course,  she  said.    Because 
she  k  m  a  long  time.     But  the  other  names  hardly,  to  be 

any  surer*     Except  it  was  the  young  lady's  single  name.    Because 
that  she  see  in  the  newspaper,  when  she  come  to  look  at  the  ad- 
vertisement.   Then  she  must  have  seen  the  bridegroom's  name,  sai( 
her  interrogator.     It  seemed  not;  the  glance  was  a  hurried  one. 
But  she  was  sure  about  the  girl's.     It  was  Catherine  VerralL 

This  story  has  only  had  occasion  once  to  refer  to  the  name  of 
ChaLbVa   tir*t    wife,    Marianne's   half-sister.    And    though    Mrs, 
Eldridge  had  often  talked  with  her  friend  about  this  half-sister, 
de&d  five  or  six  years  before  the  families  became  acquainted,  it  was 
always   about   "Kate" — no   other   name — or    tfmy  sister"    when 
Marianne  was  the  speaker.     It  is  quite  an  open  question  whether 
she  would  at  once  have  felt  the  name  familiar,  if  it  had  not  been 
I  Job's  full  name.     Her  knowledge  that  it  was  Robert  Verrall 
Challis  was  perhaps  what  made  her  say,  "  What? — that's  that? — 
did  you  say  Verrall?"  with  stimulated  interest.    Mrs.  Steptoe  re- 
peated "Catherine  Verrall"  quite  distinctly,  just  as  her  mistress, 
miner,  opened  the  door.    Mrs,  Eldridge  hoped,  without  having 
had  time  to  make  up  her  mind  why,  that  Marianne  had  not  heard 
the  name.     For  a  few  moments  she  thought  she  had  not.    The 
te  thing  happened  very  rapidly. 
Mrs.  Steptoe  delivered  her  reminder  about  Huntley  and  Palmer's 
Oatmeal  Biscuits,  to  be  ordered  with  the  stores.    Mrs.  Challis  had 
not  forgotten  them.    One  or  two  other  small  matters  were  referi 
and  then  Mrs.  Steptoe  said  good-night  with  due  humility 

She  was  instructed  not  to  sit  up  for  Master  Bob,  who 

to  a  neighbour's  to  assist-  in  acting*  charades.    Marianne 

him  in-    She  did  not  raruxna  her  seat  by  the  fire,  hi 
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lay  down  on  the  sofa,  away  from  it.  She  had  a  flushed,  turbulent 
look,  and  a  smell  of  eau-de-Cologne,  backed  by  ruffled  hair  over  the 
forehead,  conveyed  the  idea  that  she  had  been  putting  it  on  hep 
face„  to  cool  it,    Mrs.  Eldridge  felt  uneasy.    Had  she  gone  too 

11  Was  it  all  right  about  the  flannels  ? "  she  asked, 

"I  think  so.  I  don't  know.  I  didnFt  see  Martha-  I  felt  sick, 
and  lay  down,  ...     Oh  yes ! — I'm  all  right  now." 

"  NoT  you're  not,  dear  1  Yon  look  very  flushed.  Shan't  I  get 
something  3    A  little  brandy-and-watcr  I  " 

"Oh  heavens,  no  I — make  me  sickl  Like  on  the  steamer — the 
very  idea  makes  me  ill  I    There's  nothing  the  mat  I 

Mrs.  Eldridfre  wasn't  convinced.  Should  she  open  the  window 
to  let  a  little  all  in?  She  was  one  of  those  plaguing  people  that 
will  remedy,  whether  you  like  it  or  no.  Hrs.  Challis  repulsed  her 
open-window  movement  with  some  asperity;  reduced  her  to  fii!.< 
with  her  screen  with  a  fixed  gaze  of  solicitude,  fraught  with  ulti- 
ma turns  about  medical  advice,  failing  prompt  improvement  in  the 
patient. 

Marianne  remained  still  on  the  sofa,  with  her  eyes  closed  for  a 
few  minutes.  Then  she  said  suddenly,  rather  as  one  who  turns  to 
an  offered  relief;  'What  were  you  and  Step  toe  saying  about  my 
sister  when  I  came  in  ? " 

Her  bearer  started;  grasped  the  coincidence  of  name  fully  for 
the  first  time  probably,  "Your  sister,  Marianne.  .  .  .  Wliy, 
how!"  And  then,  with  a  complete  perplexity:  "How  could  that 
be?" 

"My  sister  was  Catherine  Verrall — my  sister  Kate,  that  die 
Why  were  you  talking  about  her!  " 

*  Tt.  must  hare  been  another  Catherine  Venal — mutt  have  been 

«  Who  must  have  been  I  " 

"  This  girl.    Stop,  and  I'll  tell  you  I   ,   .   .     But,  really,  the  co- 

■  lencel"    And,  indeed,  Mrs.  Charlotte  seems  almost  knocked 

©illy  by  it,  as  the  pugilists  say.    Marianne  is  roused  and  interested 

at  her  perplexity — sits  up  on  the  sofa  fanning  herself  with  her 

pocket-handkerchief- seems  half  inclined  to  laugh. 

"What's  it  all  ahoul,  Charlotte?"  she  says,  and  then  add 
little  passing   tribute   to    the    memory   abruptly   revived — "  P- 
Ekte!" 

**Qh,  my  dear,  of  course  it's  nothing  to  do  with  poor  Ka 
Just  an  odd  coincidence  of  a  girl  Mrs.  Steptoe  knew  at  Uar 
think — yeors  ago!" 

li  Kate  was  at  Ramsgate,  though,  when  T  was   a  child.     B 
■1   music  to  some  people's  children.     Whnt  tPOf   their  n 
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But  the  name  would  not  come  back,  on  any  terms,    Mari- 
gave  it  up.    Her  friend  felt  actually  glad,  for  the  puzzle  was 
too  incisive  to  be  plea&uuL 

ery  likely  she  waa  at  Ramsgate,  Why  not?  But  she  hadn't 
been  twice  a  widow  when  she  married  your  Titus,  at  any  rate- 
Come,  Marianne  I " 

Vrtainly  not!     She  wasn't  nineteen,  for  one  thing.    Waa  thia 
■lenoe-lady  a  widow? " 
u  Perhaps  I  had  better  tell  you  the  story  t " 

"Much  better,  I  should  say.n    On  which  Mrs.  Eldridge  repeats 
Mrs.  Steptoefa  tale,  neither  confounding  the  persons  nor  dividing 
the  substance,  but  with  a  tendency — very  common  in  narratives  we 
pass  on  to  others,  but  ourselves  have  no  part  in — to  substitute  do- 
or epithets  for  names.    Thus  the  Mr.  and  Mr*   I  hillock 
riginal  narrative  appeared  as  "this  lady  and  gentleman  '* 
tfrs.  Challia,  whose  puzzled  look  was  on  the  increase,  asked  a 
question  about  them; 

A'hat  were  they — this  lady  and  gentleman?    What  waa  their 

■  I  fancy  he  was  a  coal-merchant  or  dealer  in  something.    Mrs. 
lidn't  say.    The  name  was  Hallock."    Mrs.  Challis  sprang 
up  from  the  sofa,  excitedly. 

[ — what  did  you  say?    Hallockf" 
*Yea— Hallook.    Why  nol 

Marianne's    breath    is    quite   taken   away,    "But   that   is    the 

I  had  forgotten — Hallock,"  she  says,  as  soon  as  she  can  speak. 

in  one  of  thoec  photographs  in  the  old  book— the  one  I 

from  mother's,"    Her  speech  is  rapid  and  frightened.    The 

:  jjeness  of  the  story  is  setting  its  masteryj  and  she  feels,  with- 

*hem,  the  ambushes  in  wait  for  her,     "  Oh  dear!  w  she 

p*sps,  sinking  back  again   on   the  sofa,  "  all  this — it's  so  odd! 

Qrolotte.  I'm  afraid  to  look  at  the  photograph." 

nerves  are  stronger,  and  she  has  recovered  from  the 
momentary  alarm  her  friend  had  given  her;  is  ready,  one  might 
■ty,  to  be  in  mischief  again.    "Don't  be  a  goose,  Marianne/'  she 
etrs.    *'  You're  frightened  of  everything.    Po  letfa  gel   the  thing 
explained,  dear,  instead  of  going  clotty  over  it.    Which  photograph 
.   left-hand     chiffonier?  .    .    .  no? — right-hand 
•  shelf  I  .   .   ,     Not — I  won't  make  a  mess.  ...     I  ex- 
is/' 

it  exactly  iiifirmed  Mrs.  Eldridge's  anticipation  of  a 
hant  and  his  wife,  two  young  daughters,  and  a  governess 
•  few  years  older  than  themselves.    A  stupid  seaside  photogc*i\^ 
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group,  but  with  well-marked  face-features.     The  artist's  address 
a  little  oval  underlie  a  th,  conspicuously  Ramsgate. 

"Of  course  it*s  all  some  confusion  of  Mrs,  Steptoe's,"  says  Mrs. 
Eldridgu.  She  knows  she  is  talking  nonsense,  but  she  wants  to 
calm  all  troubled  waters  while  she  gets  her  curiosity  satisfied* 
*  You'll  see  she  won't  recognize  any  of  these — unless  you  give  her 
hints,  Marianne," 

This  is  unprovoked,  and  Marianne  resents  it.  "  Show  tiem  to 
her  when  I'm  not  there  if  you  like.  Show  her  now  and  I'll  go. 
Only  Fin  afraid  they're  gone  to  bed,"  If  they  have*  no  harm  in 
ringing  the  bell !  It  is  rungr,  and  evolves  Harmood,  apologetic  for 
not  having  gone  up  yet.    And  then  Mrs.  Step  toe,  even  more  so. 

Marianne  does  not  go,  but  then  that  was  mere  talk-  Mrs, 
Eldridge  wants  Step toe — so  she  tells  her — to  see  if  she  recognizes 
a  photograph.  Aunt  Stingy  is  not  dissatisfied  to  be  consulted 
about  anything.  Mrs.  Eldridpe  shows  diplomacy,  astutely  getting 
her  to  identify  Mrs.  Chains  at  different  ages.  Having  put  the  wit- 
ness on  a  false  scent,  she  shows  the  group,  and  asks:  "Now  which 
of  those  is  Mrs.  Challis?" 

The  witness  tried  to  find  an  excuse  for  identification,  hut  fail 
But  having*  admitted  failure,  why  hold  so  tightly  to  the 
album? 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Steptoe  ?  *  Mrs.  Eldridge  speaks, 

"Nothing,  ma'am.     Oh  no  I — only  what  unaccountably  caught 
my   eye.     Nothing   to   detain-    What   would    be   termed    an    im- 
pression,"   She  relinquished  the  album  slowly  with  a  vaguely  con* 
rod  "Excusin'  the  liberty  I  took,  Fm  sure  I " 

"  You  noticed  something,  Mrs.  Steptoe  ?  " 

"  Tn  the  manner  of  speaking,  yes!     But  not  to  detain.    It  J 
cut  across  me  like  .    ,    .  yes,  ma'am,  thank  you,  just  n  minute 
For  Mrs.  Eldridge  had  said,  (i  Look  at  it  again,"  and  handed 
open  book  back. 

Aunt  Stingy  looked  and  looked,  in  more  and  more  visible  be- 
wilderment*   Pressed  to  explain  it,  she  at  last  said:  **  I  can't  m 
He  tees  of  it,  put  it  how  you  may.    That's  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Ilallock 
was  telling  of,  just  now  half -an«hour  gone.    And  that  is  the  yo 

Mr" 

Iterations,  stimulated  by  an  incredulity  Mrs.  Eldridge  aff 
order  to  procure  them,  are  interrupted  by  a  ki;  ho  fi 

door,     Mrs.   Steptoe  departs  to  open  it.    It  is  Mr.  Eldridge. 
accompany  his  wife  home.    He  is  not,  she  says,  to  hurry  and 
but  to  sit  down  and  wait,  and  not  knock  {Hi  He  m 

the  remark,  *' Soin».ohiu*  up  I     Easy  does  it!"  implying',  perhaps, 
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readiness  to  wait  for  enlightenment,  and  becomes  seated,  but 
knocks  nothing  over.  His  wife  throws  him  a  gleam,  to  live  on, 
"  We  are  discussing  the  identity  of  a  photograph,"  she  say  a. 

An  occurrence  interposes,  Master  Bob's  arrival ;  the  toleration  for 
a  few  brief  moments  of  exultation  over  the  evening's  successes, 
and  his  dismissal  to  bed,  rather  disgusted  at  Europe's  want  of  ap~ 
iition.    Then  Mrs.  Steptoe,  who  had  retired  to  admit  him,  re- 
mind resui 
ho&e  are  the  parties  I  told  you,  ma'ara,"  says  she,  in  an  mi- 
ne  of  confidence    brought-   forward    from   11  LOIM    00J1- 
.   rather  definitely              Ive  of  the  newcomer,   whf»  had 
d  it.     But  he  has  his  ideas,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  thor- 
dished  with  his  wrist  the  bridge  of  a  nose  he  has  just 
tiers  counsel: 
■  o  name  on  Vm  I    Look  on  the  back.     Look  on  the  edges  where 
ifaey  tuck  in.    Nothin'  like  lookin*  t "    His  wife  accepts  the  sug- 
gestion without  tribute  to  his  sagacity;  and  when  the  photo  is 

mm  the  passepartout,  there  on  the  back  is  plainly  writ: 
"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hallock,  Nelly,  Totty,  and  self,    June,  1888." 


u  She'll  be  all  right,1'  said  Mrs,  Eldridge,  returning  to  her  hus- 

he  drawing-room  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later.     I 

Cbailis.  already  upset  by  her  previous  interview  with  her  fri< 

had  be«.*n  in  no  condition  to  have  it  burst  upon  her  suddenly  that 

rTont  events — which  she  could  not  the  least  understand,  so 

far — relating  to  her  Bister's  life,  and  perhaps  to  his  own,  had  been 

;<lrd   from   her   by   this  husband  whom  she  was  now   called 

upon  to  b  nb  faith  in.     She  had  completely  broken  down; 

had  J  room  white  as  ashes,  having  been  previously  flushed 

and  1  had  nearly  fainted  away  on  the  stairs.    She  had 

irot  safely  to  bed,  and  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 

4ty  that  Bhe  should  go  to  sleep  soon.    Perhaps  her  chief  wish  was 

alone.     Sh«-  wanted  to  think  to  the  bottom  of  this  photo- 

What  ivafl  it  all  about? 
r.  Eldridge  perceived  that  this  sort  of  weather  was  tr 

ions,  and  suggested  drastic  treatment     Hie  wife 
et  while  I  write  thR"  and  ignored  his  sugg 
e  brief  note  to  Mr.  ChaHie,  and  left  it  us  his  bedroom 
ide.     He  was  sure  to  see  it.    She 
er  he  was  ooming,  or  was  going  to 
ooning  there  indefinitely.    He  chose  the  former  course 
rcmt  bsisting  on  closer  definition  of  the  latter. 

l>le  of  hour©  later  Alfred  ChaUis  paid  a  cabman  %.  *faffl?ftM& 
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too  much,  to  avoid  discussion,  through  his  confessional  guichtt 
overhead,  and  escaped  from  a  guillotine — thanks  to  its  momentary 
forbearance— in  a  steady  shower  of  rain  that  had  heard  that  the 
wind  had  fallen,  and  caught  at  the  opportunity  to  come  down.  It 
was  lucky  he  had  a  waterproof  on,  though  he  had  only  to  negotiate 
the  garden's  length  to  reach  shelter  and  discover  his  latchkey. 

He  was  not  in  the  best  of  humours;  all  the  more  so  that  Miss 
Arkroyd,  who  was  to  have  accompanied  the  Ross  Tarbets,  had  been 
unable  to  do  so  on  account  of  a  sprained  ankle— a  trifle  in  itself, 
but  warranted  to  become  serious  if  walked  on, 

Seeing  the  envelope  after  lighting  his  candle,  he  opened  it  and 
read  the  note.  His  comments,  in  their  order,  were  a  a  Em — hm  I  " 
of  concern  and  apprehension,  another  with  some  impatience  in  it,  a 
grunt  with  nothing  else,  and  a  suppressed  "  Damn  the  woman 
He  read  it  twice,  and  again,  and  went  upstairs  noiselessly. 

Marianne  was  not  asleep.  She  was  wide  awake,  anil  wholesonn 
disposed  to  trust  her  husband,  and  tell  the  events  of  the  evening 
whatever  risk.  It  would  have  to  come  out  some  time.  Beside*, 
relief  of  knowing,  either  way!  However,  to  tell  him  as  natural 
sequence  to  an  enquiry  how  things  had  gone  with  her  wa>: 
thing;  to  rush  the  position  another.  She  could  not  bring  herself 
to  call  out  to  him — so  little  concerned  about  her  as  to  make  no  such 
enquiry,  and  still  scintillating,  as  it  were,  with  sparks  from  the 
brilliancies  of  his  evening's  entertainment — to  come  into  her  room 
and  hear  the  story.  No,  let  him  go — him  and  his  Grosvenor 
Squares  and  Countesses  I 

Meanwhile  he,  however  little  weight  he  attached  to  anything 
Charlotte  Eldridge  said,  conceived  that  he  was  on  the  safe  side  in 
paying  attention  to  what  she  enjoined  about  a  patient  whom  she 
had  seen,  and  he  had  not.  She  might  have  been  more  definite 
about  the  nature  of  the  attack-  It  was  just  like  her  to  make  a  mys- 
tery of  it.  But  it  was  evidently  better  to  take  her  hint  not  to  dis- 
turb his  wife — now  at  near  one  in  the  morning!  Challis  made  as 
little  noise  as  possible,  and  got  to  bed  in  his  own  room,  next  to 
hers,  without  opening  the  door  between  lest  he  should  wake  her. 

This  was  the  text  of  Mrs.  Charlotte's  letter : 


a 


wSbe  is  much  better,  nnrl  will  sleep.    John  and  I  both  think  y 
need  not  he  the  leash  alarmed.    She  has  been  too  much  exci 
lately,  but  will  be  all  ri^ht  now.    Be  very  careful  not  to  disturb  her 
when  you  go  up.    I  will  try  to  come  round  in  the  morning. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

>W  JIM  RETURNED  R0>1E,  ALL  BUT  ONE  LEO,  AND  LIZARAXN  CALLED  ON 
HIM,  HAD  THE  DEVIL  GOT  UNCLE  BOB?  HOW  BRIDQETTICIvS  HAD 
HEARD  OP  A  SCHEME  FOR   LlZARAXN'y  BENEFIT 


Lizarann's  deferred  hopea  of  being"  allowed  to  rejoin  her  Daddy 
made  her  heart  sick,  but  they  never  ceased  to  be  hopes,  No  under- 
current of  despair  made  Itself  felt.  If  Teachers  reassuring-  I 
had  Dot  been  sufficient,  were  there  not  the  gentleman  8,  known  to 
Lizarann's  direct  simplicity  as  Mr.  Yorick — a  designation  remain- 
ing uncontradicted  in  his  laughing  acceptance  of  it.  But  he  was 
going  back  to  his  own  Rectory,  in  order  that  Gus  should  be  once 
more  in  harness  at  St.  Vulgate's — his  own  proper  field  of  labour — 
during  the  approaching  Holy  Week.  The  invalid  was  enormously 
better;  so  he  himself  said. 

However,  Mr.  Yorick  was  destined  before  his  departure  to  put 
tie  crowning  corner-stone  on  the  fabric  of  Lizarann's  affection  for 
himself. 

*  Now,  Hiss  Ooupland  "  said  he,  "  you  sit  still !  And  don't  kick ! 
And  then  tell  me  where  you  suppose  you  are  going  to  be  taken  to- 

Lizarann     wag    cautious — wouldn't    commit    herself.    "Who's 

ig  to  tight  mel  "  she  asked,  to  get  a  clue. 
M  Me,"  said  Mr.  Yorick,  falling  to  the  grammatical  level  of  bis 
company.     "  Fm  going  to  take  yrm,  as  soon  as  ever  you've  guessed 
where.    But  only  one  guess,  mind !  n 

Lizarann  thought  this  shabby.     But  then,  after  all,  when  there  is 

cnly  one  guess  worth  making,  you  may  just  as  well  use  it  up  and 

have  ih  it.     She  looked  from  one  of  the  faces  that  was 

watching  to  the  other,  and   back;   then  risked  her  guess,     "To 

i  the  Sospitalt"  she  fairly  shouted.    But,  alas! — disap- 

Lment  was  in  store  for  her. 

Not  Daddy  in  the  Bospital.    Guess  again." 
uOh.    Yorick.    how    can    you  ?    Flaying    with    the    child  I    T 
tdn't  have  thought  you  could  be  so  wicked.     No,  Lkarann  dear, 
t  you  believe  him!     Daddy's  out  of  the  Hospital,  and  ^gyCto 
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to  go  and  see  him.     There  I   .    .    .  Tin  telling-  the  truth,  child! 
For  Lizarann,  bewildered,  still  glances  from  one  to  the  other, 

w  That's  itf  Lizarann.    Not  Daddy  in  the-  Sobpitul,  but  Dad 
out  of  the  SospitaL    Now  wrap  up  warm,  and  we'll  go  at  once 
A  wild  shriek  of  delight,  an  **  undue  subordination  "  of  limbs, 
in  pictures  of  a  debased  period,  and  a  rush  for  wraps,  is  followi 

re  sorry  to  say,  by  some  coughing.    There  is  no  such  thing  as 
rlawl&es  event  anywhere. 

"  Oh  no  I — it  won't  do  her  any  harm  to  go  out,"  says  Teacher. 
4i  Dr.  Ferris  said  it  might  do  her  good  if  it  got  mild.  Now,  Lizar- 
mm! — Hr,  Yorick's  ready"  For  this  Monday,  known  to  the  Rev* 
Gus  as  **  Annunciation,"  and  to  most  of  his  flock  a  a  Lady  Day — a 
]ful  day  whsn  your  rent  isn't  ready— had  come  as  a  herald  of 
early  spring,  and  a  belief  in  violets  was  in  the  air, 


11  How  far  mustn't  we  go  to  the  Sospital?"    Lizarann  sp 
irely,  but  the  meaning  is  clear  to  her  conductor.     How  long 
is  the  road  we  are  not  going  to  the  Hospital  out — surely  that's 
clear. 

"  How  far  is  it  to  Daddy  ?  Daddy's  at  home.*1  And,  surely 
enough,  when  Mr,  Yorick  comes  to  Tallack  Street  he  turns  the 
corner*     This  bewilders  Lizarann. 

"  But  Aunt  Stingy,  she's  took  a  place,"  she  says.  She  is  not 
certain  of  the  exact  sense  of  her  words.  The  place  might  be 
Badajoz,  or  a  Chancellorship  of  something,  with  a  portfolio.  But 
it  doesn't  matter  I  In  either  case,  Aunt  Stingy  has  left  her  home 
desolate — cookless!  Again  Lizaraim  is  sympathetically  under* 
stood* 

"Your  Daddy's  being  seen  to,  Miss  Coupland,  So  he  won't 
starve,  Hctc  we  are!"  And  it  is  actually  true!  Lizarann  is 
back  in  the  home  she  has  been  eight  weeks  away  from.  For  al- 
though of  Tote  the  child  had  been  allowed  out,  cautiously,  no  ex* 
pedition  had  covered  the  half-mile  between  the  school  and  Tallack 

It  is  actually  true  that  she  is  hack  there  now*  and  wil 
with  delight  on  the  knee  her  Daddy  still  has  left  for  her — in  a  ra 
tun-  of  tears  and  laughter  that  can  just  allow— but  only  just— the 
moderation  of  deportment  called  for  when  knees  but  lately  the  sub- 
jects of  comminuted  fractures  are  sat  upon,  even  by  wry  light 
weight* 

m  was  garrulous  about  the  Hospital,  and  the  kindness  and  at- 
tention he  had  received  there.  "Yes,  master,  T  was  main  son?  to 
come  away,  one  side  o*  lookin'  at  it  1T1  carry  the  doctor-geatfe- 
znaii  and  Nurse  Lucy  in  my  mind  a  long  day  on.    lfany*s  the 
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I  said  to  myself  what  I'd  be  tellin*  of  -era  to  the  little  lass,  home 
again.  There  was  a  bit  o'  sameness*  as  might  be,  when  you  think 
of  it,  and  I  got  fixed  uneasy-like  about  the  lass.  But,  dear  Lard 
you ! — there  was  a  many  there  worse  off  than  me.  Why,  there 
ras  that  pore  chap  you  see,  next  bed  off  on  the  right!  How  might 
you  suppose  he  come  there  ?  " 

"Don't  know,   Jim;   give   it    up!     How   was   it.*"     Mr.   Torick 

sll  the  conversation.     Lizanmn  will  find  her  tongue  presently. 

-he  and  Daddy  are  alone.    At  present  she  merely  nestles  to 

dm,  speechless,  but  blissful.     Jim  pursues  hi*  topic: 

"As  I  made  it  out,  master,  it  waa  this  aort  o*  way:  Tt  -was  a 

t]  oT  small-arms  factory,  and  there  was  two  young  wenches  in  I 
iishin  shop  o'  one  mind  about  him.    So  it  came  to  making  ch 
>r  him.     And  one  o'  them,  by  name  Clara,  she  warns  him  if  she 
s  him  sweethearting  with  her  shopmate,  she'd  just  mark  him. 
»th  decent  girls,  ye  see!     And  she  was  all  as  good  as  her  word, 
with  a  little  pot  of  vitro],  right  in  h  And  h*>  run,  roaring1 

mad  with  pain,  and  was  caught  in  the  machinery,  and  made  a 
spoiled  man  of.  as  I  reckon,  all  his  days.     Name  of  Linklater." 
"  What  a  terrible  business  I    And  it  may  have  been  he  wasn't,  to 
!,  either." 
No — pore  chap!     He'd  just  no  consolation,  as  you  might,  say. 
lit  myself  a  well-off  man,  set  against  him*     Just  wait  a  bit, 
krt  and  see  me  whan  I'm  clear  of  them  crutches.     Once  I  get 

my  stick  again,  anybody  11  say.  to  see  mo;    *  Why, 
ain't  got  anything  the  matter  with  him  1 '    Nor  yet  I  shan't 
have,  to  speak  of !  ° 

i-Jstan  Taylor  could  not  help  comparing  Jim's  resolute  op* 

timlsm — poor  crushed  wreck   that  he  was  \— with  his  sister's  ag- 

meekness  and  its  pious  claim  to  resignation  or  uncom* 

acquiescence  in  what  was  really  a  most  happy  release, 

rh  paraded  as  a  cruel  blow  of  Fate.    But  he  could  not  stay  to 

He  had  to  get  back  to  St  Vulgate's;  have  a  talk  about  the 

local  flock,  chiefly  goats,  with  his  friend,  who  had  come  home  the 

:ng  before;  pack  his  trunk,  and  get  to  Euston  by  one-thirty. 

ithont  lunch.    So  he  had  only  a  few  more  hurried  words 

ith  Jim. 

44  You  11  think  of  what  T  was  saying  to  you,  Jim?" 
*•  Sin  rl  " 

*'  A  i  ^ie  will  juat  trot-  back  to  Was  Fossott,  before  it's 

•  VI   better;   the  bouse  might  be  cold  hero.     Won't   > 
,iz*r  LUarann    will,    honour    bright !     w  And    how    about 

those  kisses  I'm  to  take  to  my  own  little  girls V    Po^?to\e  era 
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mand,  three  crossed  to  the  account  of  Phoebe,  three  to  Joan ;  both 
names  being  now  familiar  to  drawer.    They  are  very  loud — those 
kisses!     Mr,   Yoriek   says  farewell   and  goes.     Lizarann   and 
Daddy  are  again  alone  together.     Eight  whole  weeks! 

Oh,  the  hours  that  had  seemed  weeks,  and  the  days  that 
seemed  years,  of  waiting — waiting  for  this  moment,  And  here  it 
was!  Daddy  himself — come  back  out  of  that  mysterious  Hospital, 
where  Lizarann  had  never  been  to  see  him!  No  wonder  Lizarann 
did  not  know  where  to  begin  1 

*  Well,  then,  little  lass  I    They  haven't  cut  the  little  lass's  tongue 
out  amongst  *em  V*    A  vehement  headshake  of  denial  precedes 
first  of  the  many  things  Lizarann  can  select,  at  random,  from 
multitude  she  has  been  resolving  to  tell  Daddy  all  through 
dreary  period  of  privation. 

"  Teacher's  new  cat's  black  all  over,  only  white  on  the  stomach. 
Yassl  And  foot  of  the  kittens  was  drownded."  Jim's  sympathies 
are  all  ready  for  Teacher's  cat's  kittens.  But  he  is  not  further 
called  on  to  show  them,  for  the  child  deserts  the  kittens  almost  in- 
stantly with  *  Oh,  Daddy  I — they  took  you  to  the  Sospital." 

"  Coorse  they  did  I     Row  many  policeman  was  there,  lassie  ?  * 

"  There  was  free  I  see  first*     And  One  he  turned  back  down 
road.    Only  there  was  men*  as  well  as  policemen." 

"Chaps?" 

"Yassl  And  there  was  the  boys.  And  there  was  a  woman. 
And  there  was  another  woman.  Only  not  sober."  So  she  didn't 
count,  that  one;  was  civilly  disqualified*  as  it  were.  But  was  the 
sober  one  making  herself  of  use? — Jim  inquires.  "She  wasn't 
finding  any  fault,"  is  all  the  testimony  Lizarann  can  give.  It 
eeems  to  imply  that  the  drunken  one  was  indicting  the  executive. 
Lizarann  finishes  up  her  report:  "Then  there  was  Mother  Groves, 
and  the  'ot-ehestnut  stall  at  the  corner,  and  the  Young  Varmint," 
For  this  is  the  naiac — no  less — by  which  Frederick  Hawkins 
known  to  Lizarann  and  her  Daddy. 


* 


"  So  there  they  all  was, 


the  biling  of  'emt"  said  Jim, 


IS    19 

And 


there  was  Daddy,  he'd  got  himself  under  a  cart,  and  was  a  bit  the 
worse  by  it.     And  his  little  lass,  she  come  and  kissed  him,  for  to 
cheer  him  up — hay,  lassie  1    Nor  never  cried,  nor  made  no  noi 
like  he  told  her  not  !o»* 

Lizarann  felt  proud  and  happy.    But  she  could  not  endure 
position  with  the  slightest  false  pretence  in  it      *  I  did  cried,  b 
she  .said,  "  when  I  got  so  far  as  Dartley  Street-    And  the  boy, 
says  not  to  water-cart." 

"  The  Young  Varmint?  " 


r  to 
rise, 
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foul     lit-  tuldited  me  bis  mme,  he  did*    Hawkins — Frederick 

— Hawkins."    Lizarann  gives  the  exact  words  the  boy  had  said, 
9  nut  to  water-cart  because  of  hia  aunt  and  uncle. 
Took  to  the  Sospital  quite  flat  they  was,  and  begun  singing"  a  fort- 
tbt  after!  "     Jini  made  concession  to  the  Young  Varmint — went 
far  as  to  say  that  he  would  not  warm  his  hide  for  him  this 
Lmef  prTaps!     But  he  spoke  without  confidence  of  the  like  at^1 
in  the  future. 
the  lassie  come  home/'  said  he.    "  And  who  come  to 
the  doorr* 

Mily  me,  Daddy!" 
M— but  t'other  side— who  come?** 
u  Unfile  Bob  didn't  come  to  the  door,  only  he  set  it  just  on  the 
jar  for  me  to  push."  Clearly  "  coming  to  a  door  "  involves  opening 
it  wide  for  friends,  or  conferring  with  strangers  to  learn  their  rea- 
ion  for  knocking  or  ringing.  He  who  takes  letters  from  a  letter- 
box does  not  go  to  the  door,  even  if  he  rushes  downstairs  like  a 
madman  when  the  postman's  knock  comes. 

You  may  bo  sure  that  Lkarann's  narrative  that  followed  was 
full  of  little  niceties  of  language,  as  spoken  in  Tallack  Street 
But  you  have  had  all  the  substance,  and  it  need  not  be  repeated  in 
a  new  form. 

Jim  interspersed  the  story  of  the  suppression  of  his  delirious 
brother-in-law  with  exclamations  of  applause.  Lizarann  deserved 
what  the  players  call  "  a  hand  "  now  and  again  for  the  vivacity  of 
Iht  descriptive  report  of  the  knife  scene,  with  its  dramatic  ending 
of  the  application  of  the  spent  lucifer-match  to  Uncle  Bob's  h 
"Ho  just  give  one  scroatch,  and  there  he  wasl"  The  introduction 
of  a  new  self-explanatory  word  into  the  language  alone  des« a 
recognition.  But  Jim  was  not  conremcrl  with  this.  The  conduct 
i-f  Athelstan  Taylor  in  a  difficult  position  took  his  attention  otf 
■  r  points. 
H  1  could  have  named  the  eart  of  man  he  was *  said  he,  speaking 
half  to  himself,  "  from  the  feel  of  his  hand,  and  maybe  no  more 
than  Just  a  *  Good-marning,  mate  1 '  by  the  way.  And— but  to 
think  of  it T — him  a  parson!"  Jim  couldn't  get  over  this  at  all. 
iwelt  on  the  unfitness  of  the  arrangement ■  "  Now,  if  theyM  'a 
made  pore  Bob  a  parson,  it  might  'a  broke  him  of  hia  habit,  and 
we'd  not  have  had  a  bad  DUN  of  lura  on  our  side."  He  seemed  to 
go  on  thinking  of  *he  subject  in  all  its  aspects — possibly  of  tho 
utilization  of  ecclesiastical  preferments  as  an  antidote  to  drunken- 
ness. But  his  fingers  kept  wandering  about  his  little  girVa  Ifc^ft 
and  head,  as  if  to  detect  the  change  eight  weeks  W&  maAfc  m 
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"Uncle  Bob's  dead,"  said  she,  getting  closer  to  say  it,  in  a 
dropped,  nwe-struek  voice, 

u  Ah— he's  dead !     He  might  have  turned  over  a  better  day's 
k,  mayhap!     But  Lard! — if  yon  come  to  that,  what  a  many  of 
us  mightn't  I     Poor  B<\ 

u  Does  it  hurt.  Daddy  I  " 

u  Does  what  hurt,  lassie  ?  * 

u  Being  dead/' 

H  I  Beckoned  you  might  mean  my  old  log-  *  .  .  No— it  don't 
hurt,  bless  you! — not  good  little  lassies,  like  mine.  Other  folks'  I 
couldn't  say  about.  They  do  say  the  Devil  gets  some  on  'em,  now 
and  again.  But  he  aiifi  ;i  sartainty,  himself.  Though  in  coorse 
he  manages  all  be  can  see  his  way  to."  That  is  to  say  that,  un- 
less handicapped  by  absolute  uon-existence>  Satan  might  be  trusted 
to  do  his  best  to  get  all  bad  little  lassies. 

Lizarann  knew  her  catechism,  and  all  that  was  necessary  for  her 
salvation,  as  school  -know  ledge.     But  she  could  not  help  being  curi- 
ae things  as  actual  facts — knowledge-knowledge,  one 
might  say*    Daddy  could  be  relied  on.    Why  not  go  straight  to  the 

So   after  sonic  mere  conversation -making  about   wl- 
Mr.  Winkleson  had  ever  actually  seen  the  Devil,  Lizarann  did  so. 
u  Has  he  got  Uncle  Bob  \ "  she  asked. 

1I<t  father's  answer  was  not  consistent  with  his  previous  ex- 
pressions of  opinion.  a  Never  you  fear  for  him,  lass!  The  Devil 
don't  take  a  poor  chap  for  making  mistakes  with  his  grog.  And  as 
for  his  handling  that  knife  a  hit  too  free,  I  doubt  the  liquor  had 
got  the  mastery  of  him.  And  then,  you  know,  lass,  a  man 
ain't  himself  when  that  happens*  Te  may  make  your  mind  easy 
about  Bob." 

So  Lizarann  felt  no  further  disquiet.    Perhaps  she  wae  uiv 

bed  by  observing  the  differences  of  opinion  among  her 
tors — Mr.  Winkleson,  Teacher,  and  Daddy.     The  last  W9B  most 
likely  to  know,  and  gave  the  pleasnntest  answer  to  the  problem. 

"And  there  was  my  little  lass  out  in  th  in  her  night- 

ahimmee.     To  think  of  that !     And  Iilt  Daddy  all  the  while  no  i 
use  than  a  turned  turtle !  M     Thia  had  to  be  explained;  and  the  con- 
tinuity   of    the    conversation    was    risked,   owing   to    LSzarmm** 
womanly  pity  for  turtles  on  their  backs  and  helpless.     How 
this  very  pity  caused  reaction  towards  the  previous  questions,  as 
Jim*s   situation    i  no    better    thou    that    of    the    tui 

Lizarann  had  to  cry  a  little  on>r  this,  and  then  renewed  her  | 
tion — previous  applications  having  been  met  by  evasion  or  post- 
ponement— to  actually  see  the  wooden  substitute  for  a  limb  tin 
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nte  of  its  boasted  efficacy,  compelled  her  Daddy  to  sk  on  a 
lair  with  more  or  less  disguise  of  coat  or  blanket  over  it,  boti 
ibs  being  preferably  kept  horizontal  for  the  present  But  she 
ight  look  at  itt  sure,  might  Lizarann;  and,  indeed,  anyone  would 
ive  though!  Jha  exhibiting  the  business-end  of  a  very  new 

Jen  leg,  that  noma  great  improvement  on  a  previous  im 

ictory  condition  had  been  attained.     The  little  woman  was  in- 

edulon  this;  And  ng  guile,  put  her  Daddy  through 

re  cross-examination. 

'Sposin*  yon  d  to  it,  Daddy;  'sposin'  you  had  to  walk 

nil  the  way  op  Till  lack  Street,  and  nil  the  way  aerost  Cazenove 

Street,  and  all  the  way  aerost  Trott  Street  to  Blading  Street  where 

the  cart  wsa   .    .    .  I  " 

"  Laid,  lassie! — I  could  do  it  on  my  head,  as  the  saying  is,  any 

inute  o"  the  week! tl     But  Jim  demurs  to  an  actual  performance 

a  the  doctor  don't  allow  any  tricks  to  be  played.    Lizarann 

the  point  up;  hut,  oh  dear!— how  dreadfully  afraid  she  feels 

is  being  practised  on,  and  that  in  reality  this  shiny,  well- 

iraed,  clean-lea  ther-strapped  contraption  is,  after  all,  no  better — 

even  perhaps  worse — than  an  ordinary  human  foot.     She  will — she 

-elicit  the  truth  somehow. 

"Daddy!" 

"Lassie!" 

When  yon  was  ont  on  the  yard-arm,  and  the  wind  was  a-fresh- 

up  from  the  south  ..." 

"  To  be  sure,  lass  I    Freshening  to  a  three-quarter  gale,  and  none 

too  little  canvas  on  her,  ,    .    ,     Easy  ahead,  lassie!  "    Jim  is  onl; 

wiping  the  memory  of  the  well-worn  story,  and  the  child  accepts 

le  prompting. 

.   None  too  little  canvas  on  her.    And  Peter  Cortright  and 
[armaduke  Flyn,  they  was  both  on  the  mainyard  reehV  alongside. 
And  Peter  Cortright  he  sings  out  to  look   .    .    ." 

"Ah! — and  your  Daddy,  he  looked,  and  there  he  see  her,  the 
Dutchman,  carrying  a  11  sail  afore  the  wind.   .    •    .     Well,  little  ' 
and  what  o'  tba 
*  When  you  was  then,  'sposin*  youM  only  had  a  wooden  1< 
Jim's  big  laugh  comes;  and  so  lost  ii  he  in  his  little  lass,  so 

from  all  thought  of  his  own  great  privation,  even  in  t 
tL>  'ime,  that  he  can  make  it  a  heart-whole  laugh  and 

?ver  flinch. 

1  only  had  n  wooden  leg?    Well — as  I  reckon  it — I 
ich  notice.    Not  for  C*\ 

a  named  two  wooden  legs  now,  lassie!    Thai  m\^U  We  wsw&ar 
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tooted  a  poor  kind  of  holt  on  a  slippeiy  yard-    But  I  might  have 
made  a  shift  to  do,  even  at  that/' 

Lizarann  was  silenced,  but  not  convinced-  She  resolved  to 
thresh  the  subject  out  with  Bridget  ticks,  whom  she  had  secretly 
resolved  to  call  upon  on  her  way  home.  Bridget  might  know 
nothing'  about  wooden  legs,  but  she  could  cite  a  parallel  experience, 
having  herself  walked  on  her  brother's  stelts,  what  he  made  out  of 
two  broomsticks  and  the  foot'old  nyled  on,  and  mide  syfe  with  a 
p  of  narrer  iron  hooping.  She  would  refer  it  to  Bridgettick* 
whether  her  brother — or  a  Circus,  for  that  matter — could  walk 
upon  a  bare  yard,  of  which  her  own  image  was  akin  to  a  yard* 
measure,  with  a  pair  of  stelts,  Tf  sher  Bridget,  felt  confident  of 
her  brother's  powers ,  no  doubt  Jim's  assurance  of  his  own  might 
have  been  well  grounded. 

"  Doesn't  Aunt  Stingy  come  to  see  to  you,  Daddy  I w  she  asked 
anxiously*  For  she  couldn't  see  no  sign  neither  of  breakfast,  nor 
yet  of  dinner,  nor  yet  of  supper. 

"  No — lassie !  Your  aunt,  she's  got  to  'tend  cm  somebody  else,, 
away  off  to  Wimbledon  Common;  and  these  here  Simses — or 
Groombridges;  I  didn't  catch  the  name  right — she's  got  a  short 
let  to,  are  mostly  away  on  a  job.  So  she's  packed  together  her  bit 
of  furniture,  like  you  see  it*  and  Mrs,  Hacker,  she's  so  obliging  as 
to  give  me  her  time  and  attention ;  'cos  the  master,  ye  see,  he  put 
the  matter  in  trim  for  me.  One  don't  look  for  hospital  fare  all 
the  days  of  one's  life." 

Lizarann  had  heard  where  her  aunt's  "  place **  was,  but  her  ex- 
perience of  places  was  of  such  as  could  be  got  to  by  half -past  seven 
in  the  morning  and  come  back  to  sleep  at  home.  She  thought  now 
that  she  saw  her  way  to  enlightenment 

"Is  where  Aunt  Stiugy's  gone  where  Mr,  Winklcson  lives?  ** 

u  Never  a  bit  of  it,  lassie  J  He's  by  name  Wilkins — Wilkinson 
Wilkins.  This  here's  Wimbledon,  a  place  with  a  Common  to  it.  I 
went  there  once,  for  to  see  a  review,  T  wouldn't  mind  going  to 
see  one  again,  and  take  the  little  lass,"  Perhaps  he  meant  that  his 
child's  eight  would  serve  for  both ;  but  more  probably  it  was  an  in- 
stance of  the  strange  way  blind  folk  forget  their  own  blindness. 
ur  aunty,  she's  come  over  once  or  twice,  to  pack  up  her  traps 
and  make  straight,  hut  I've  got  to  put  my  dependence  on  M; 
Hacker,  so  far  as  I  can't  shift  for  myself." 

Lizarann  derived  from  this  and  what  followed  one  broad  im 
press  ion  that  the  history  of  No-  27,  TaHaek  Street  had  reached 
end  nf  a  chapter — ihfl  one  thnt  cuntained  her  own  biography 
date.    Another,  that  Aunt  Stingy  would  he  much  less  in  ♦ 
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for  the  future.  Another,  that  a  new  force  bad  come  into  her  life 
and  Daddy's — a  welcome  one.  connected  with  Miss  Fossett  and  Mr. 
Yoriek.  She  had  a  happy  guardian-angel  sensation  about  this, 
and  took  it  to  her  bosom  with  only  one  slight  misgiving— that  they 
were  too  easily  duped  by  that  ridiculous  little  pipe  of  Dr,  Ferris's, 
that  would  hold  up  like  a  candlestick  certainly,  and  you  could 
blow  through  if  he  let  you,  but  that  was  impotent  for  every  other 
purpose. 

If  this  story  could  ask  its  reader  a  question  at  this  point*  it 
would    be:    li  B  it    not   noticed   that  Lizarann   has  scarcely 

coughed,  all  through  this  long  interview  with  her  Daddy?"  It 
the  case,  anyhow,  and  rather  points  to  the  truth  of  what  a 
physician  once  said  to  ourself,  the  writer:  "If  in  the  early  stages 
of  luiig-disease  doses  of  unalloyed  joy,  of  perfect  happiness,  could 
be  administered  three  times  a  day  to  the  patient,  the  later  stages 
in  i U  Id  be  much  rarer  than  they  are  at  present"  Certainly  Lizanmn's 
hnppiness  had  almost  touched  rapture,  doubts  about  the  wooden 
leg  being  the  only  alloy  in  the  pure  gold*  And  she  certainly  had 
coughed  mighty  little.  Perhaps  Dr.  Ferris  would  have  known  what 
claim  Lizorann  had  to  be  considered  a  case  of  the  kind  referred  to. 
The  delightful  time  had  to  come  to  an  end,  and  Liza  rami  found 
herself  compelled  to  say  good-bye.  Daddy  would  have  it  so,  al- 
though darkness  was  a  long  way  off  yet  awhile.  So  she  departed* 
bidden  first  to  go  to  Mrs.  Hacker's,  and  say  to  that  good  lady,  that 
she  was  on  no  account  to  be  in  any  tirrit  to  come  away  from  her 
own  supper  to  attend  to  Jim's,  for  that  he  had  got  his  pipe,  Lizar- 
ann  having  helped  him  to  light  it, — a  thing  to  rejoice  at,  after  that 
e  defective  usage  of  an  Institution  otherwise  perfect — and  wasn't 
any  driving  huny.  This  message  Lizarann  gave  fairly  honestly, 
an  interview  with  Mrs,  Hacker,  which — being  repeated  to  Jim — 
may  be  held  responsible  for  some  borrowed  phrases  used  lately  to 
describe  impressions  on  her  mind  of  his  surroundings.  But  she 
was  not  uneasy  about  him;  her  faith  in  Mr,  Yorick  waa  too  great 
for  that. 

Having  given  her  message,  it  did  not  strike  her  as  a  serious 

'ansgression  to  pay  a  visit  to  Bridgettieks.    The  injunction  to  go 

traight  home  covered  the  line  of  road — did  not  deal  with  con* 

inuity  of  movement.    That  seemed  to  her  a  just  interpretation  of 

.     But  of  course  not  stopping  only  five  minutes ! 

So  she  went  to  the  door  of  Bridgettieks,  and  shouted  through  ita 

keyhole,  in  preferenec  to  knocking  or  ringing.     But  Bridget  was 

ting  her  mother  at  the  washtnb,  and  Up  tn  her  elber?  in  ^\i&%v 

so  she  sent  an  emissary  to  the  door  instead  of  gov&tt  \i£T*i&£*   Tfcft 
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mi  very  young,  and  was  eating  an  apple;  he  was,  in  fact*  too  young 
and  crude  to  be  trusted  to  do  like  be  was  told;  and  he  put  a  fal 
construction  on  his  mission,  endeavouring  to  spit  some  of  h 
apple  through  the  keyhole,  with  a  mistaken  hospitality.  Hil 
name  was,  as  pronounced*  Halexandericks,  His  bursts  of  laughter 
at  each  new  failure  of  his  attempts  ©E  the  keyhole  uK.-eured  the 
voice  that  was  calling  through  it.  He  had  a  vacuous  though  not 
anpleaaant  laugh. 

u  1*11    let   you    know   directly,    if    you    don't   open    that    door, 
shouted  his  sister.     She  gave  close  particulars  of  the  means  sh 
Id  resort  to,  hut  without  effect     So  she  onsoapied  the  suds  o 
of  her  arms,  which  she  then  placed  akimbo,  and  went  herself;  not 
without  a  certain  dancing  effect,  in  consonance  with  a  rhythmic  u 
terance  difficult  to  class  as  either  song  or  recitation.     Ite  wo 

certainly,  "  Waxy  diddle-iddle-iddle,  high-gee- wo  1  n  ending  in 
a  pounce  on  Alexander,  who  spat  his  last  piece  of  apple  in  his  ca 
tor's  face  with  a  fiendish  crow  of  delight*     She  wiped  if  off  on  hj 
me  without  comment. 
"  I  seen  my  Daddy/'  said  Lizarann,  beaming,  when  the  doot  w 
<.L 
I     oen  him  afore  ever  you  did,"  said  Bridget,  not  to  fcfc 
me,     u  I  seen  him  fetched  along  in  a  cab,   last  night  just  o 
ven- thirty.     I  seen  him  holped  into  the  h- 

44  You  story V  said  Llziirnun,  hurt.     "Hie  eim  help  himself,  he 
can.     1  te  don't  call  for  no  help.     Who  was  helping  him 't " 
,b  Olapham  Church  Parsing— same 

J«d — and   rilewye-etytion   cabman   with  riling*   for   tru 
atop.     Three  thousand  six  bund  red  and  thil  Got  him 

y  did.*9 

Lizarann  felt  inclined  to  cry;  this  was  a  throw-back  1    But  she 
in  easily,     u  My  Daddy  says  he  could  swarm  up 
the  rigging  as  soon  as  not,"  said  she.     "  Only  the  doctor  he  says  for 
tn  k.  |  bit,  owing  to  prudence."    When  Lizarann 

phrases  lately  heard,  you  would  have  thought,  to  listen  to  her, 
is  quite  a  big  girt 

Now,  it  must  not  l>e  supposed  that  Lizarann  and  Bridi: 
hnd  not  met  during  the  past  eight  weeka.     On  the  oontrar.% 

Sfi  arranged,  by  request,  even  before  Lizarann   had  bee; 

(ought  plenty  well  enough  for  school,  only  not  to  fret  hi 

he*e  wvre  the  terms  in  which  Mis*  Foasetfa  Anne  confirmed  that 

lady  ii,  and  sanctioned  a  continued  study  of  arithmetic  and 

But   intercourse   during  scl  \    by 

formula;  and  when  there's  carpets  and  the  bed  made  and  all,  you 
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have  to  set  quiet,  and  it's  not  the  same  thing-.  So  when  these  two 
ound  themselves  once  more  in  their  old  haunt,  it  waa  as  though  a 
ceremonial  padlock  had  been  removed  from  their  tongues.  LLzar- 
aun's  improved  exterior — for  Teacher  and  Anne  had  reconstructed 
it — clashed  a  little  with  Bridget  ticks;  but  the  principle  held  good, 
Here,  on  Mr,  *Tcks's  doorstep,  when  an  imputation  of  falsehood  as 
an  exordium  to  any  reply  seemed  natural  and  genial,  neither 
speaker  felt  bound  to  check  her  inspirations.  Lizaraim  and 
Bridgcttieks  were  themselves  again. 

They  sat  on  the  doorstep,  cloze  or  no  lathis  referred  to  Lizar- 
ann's  frock — and  Bridget  retained  her  younger  brother,  perhaps  for 
slight  rehearsals  of  the  vengeance  she  had  in  store  for  him;  he  was 
t  troublesome  I     Bridget  smelt  of  soap  and  warm  steam, 

*  You  wented  on  stelts,  and  wooden  legs  is  better  than  stelts !  n 
Lizarann's  uneasiness  rankles,  and  she  longs  for  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  her  Daddy's  prospects  of  rehabilitation. 

**  I  shouldn't  'a  said  so/'  Bridget  answered.  "  Stelts  you  catches 
hold  atop.  Wooden  legs  is  balancin'.  Stelts  is  your  bands  as 
well  as  your  legs.  Wooden  legs  you're  stood-on-end  and  pitches 
yourself  over,  just  as  like  as  not.  Not  onlest  you  have  crutches* 
Your  Daddy  he  *s  crutches,  he  has.  X  see  'em  myself!  "  Lizaronn 
could  say  nothing  about  Job's  comforters,  if  only  because,  nn  the 
one  occasion  when  she  had  heard  them  mentioned— by  Mr,  Winkle- 
on — she  had  supposed  them  to  be  woollen  ones.  Besides,  she  was 
interested  on  another  point. 

*'  My  Daddy  hasn't  no  scrutches,"  said  she.  She  had  caught 
their  name,  without  understanding  it,  when  her  father  used  it; 
and  now  decided  on  denying  them  provisionally,  pending  Inquiry 

to  their  nature.     a  What's  a  scrutch  \  * 

14  Oh,  you  little  ignorance!  "  said  Bridget.  *  Never  to  know  what 
a  crutch  in,  at  your  age!"  Sho  appealed  to  her  infant  brother  to 
directly  minute,  what  a  crutch  was,  or  she  would  take  ad- 
ge  of  his  unprotected  youth  to  smack  him.  His  reply,  need- 
tig  interpretation,  was  that  it  was  a  penny- f:irden.  Halexander- 
cfefl  had  evidently  a  turn  for  negotiation.     I  lis  sister  oust  him  off* 

lling  him  to  go  and  ply  hy  himself  on  the  pivement,  and  then  re- 

med:  **  If  you'd  'a  knowed  'cm  when  you  seed  Vrm  you  might 
ave  kep'  your  eye  open,  and  took  note." 

Uzarann,  skipping  the  unnecessary,  immediately  replied: 
"Daddy  said  they  was  second-hand,  and  to  go  back  when  done 

Bridget  skipped  some  more,    u  Very  weD,  then ! — you  see  them 
pieces   for   the   'ands?  .    .    *     Very   well,   tWu\— \W.v;*  * 
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lather  pad  for  under  the  shoulder-f  int,  and  they're  n'isy  going 
down  the  street.  Now  don't  you  go  to  say  I  never  told  you/5 
There  was  nothing  really  unkind  or  overbearing  in  Bridget's 
peculiar  manner;  it  was  only  the  strong  working  of  a  leading 
mind.  She  was,  in  fact,  a  very  clever  child,  being  less  than  two 
years  her  friend's  senior. 

She  saw  that  Liza  rami  was  downcast  by  hearing  of  the  crutches, 
never  having  rightly  appreciated  the  position,  and  set  herself  good- 
naturedly  to  consolation,  **  It's  always  tender  where  your  leg's 
took  off/'  said  she,  "  and  you  want  something  to  ketch  the  weight, 
walking/'  She  spoke  as  if  she  had  often  had  legs  off.  <(  But  my 
father,  he  saye  it's  nothing  to  get  the  hump  about,  with  a  little  ac- 
comtnodatin'.  And  I  seen  a  man  with  one  leg  and  one  crutch  took 
two  coppers  to  tike  him  to  the  station/'  Lizarann  brightened  vis- 
ibly, u  You  see  what  your  Baddy  hell  look  like  when  he's  been  a 
month  in  the  country  I  w 

Obviously   thia  was  repetition  of  something  said  by  an  older 

louth.    **  Who  toldited  anything  about  the  country?"  said  Lizar- 
ana, 

"  Clapham  Church  Parsing.  Him  as  see  Mr.  Steptoe  drownded, 
I  heard  him  telling.  'You  see,' — be  says  to  your  Daddy — *you 
see  what  you'll  feel  like  when  you've  been  a  month  in  the  country,* 
he  says.  '  You  do  just  as  I  tell  you/  he  says,  '  and  I'll  make  it  all 
square  for  you/  he  says,     And  then  he  says  you  to  go  too." 

44  Mel"    Lizarann   exclaimed,    open-mouthed    with    amazement. 

id  then  Bridgetticks  gave  more  particulars  of  what  really  was  a 
bout  of  careful  eavesdropping  on  her  part,  she  having  succeeded  in 
overhearing  a  good  deal  of  conversation  between  Jim  and  the  I 
tor  uf  Boydj  who  had  accompanied  him  from  the  Hospital  the  night 
before.  It  pointed  to  a  scheme  by  which  Lizarann  was  to  be  taken 
in  at  the  Rectory,  and  carefully  nurtured — treated,  in  fact,  for  a 
disease  which  had  existence  only  on  the  authority  of  that  lying 
little  stethoscope  of  Dr,  Ferris's!  However,  aa  long  as  no 
project  involved  a  new  separation  from  Daddy,  what  did  Lizarann 
care? 

Besides,  look  at  the  new  experience  of  a  world  she  had  been  so 

little  in — it  was  glorious  to  think  oft     She  was  not  90  ranch  dazzled 

lb  she  might  have  been  had  every  minute  of  her  life  been  pas?' 

Tor  instance — -in  Drury  Lane.     She  and  Bridget  had  both  henetSted 

school-treats.    *  I've  been  in  the  country,"  she  said.    tt  It's  at 

Dorking." 

But  Bridget  had  a  larger  horizon.  "There's  more  sorts  than 
that,,"  said  she,  B  without  taking  count  of  foring  parts.     Like  youll 
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find  when  you  done  some  more  geography."    Lizarann  felt  awe- 
struck. 

But  it  was  getting  along  towards  six,  and  she  knew  she  ought  to 
be  reporting  herself  to  Teacher.  Perhaps  she  would  have  delayed 
still  later,  if  she  had  not  become  anxious  to  ask  that  lady  point- 
blank  about  this  fascinating  bucolic  scheme.  As  it  was,  she  was 
received  with  some  displeasure — on  her  own  behalf  entirely — and 
decided  to  postpone  investigations.  We,  for  our  part,  have  never 
believed  that  that  extra  half -hour  of  exposure  to  the  evening  air 
made  in  the  long  run  the  slightest  difference. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

THE   EXACT  STORY  OF  CHALLIs's    FIRST  WIPE'S   FIRST   MARRIAGE.      HOW- 
HE    AND    MARIANNE    MISSED   TREIR    EXPLANATION,      CHARLOTTE    THE 

DETECTIVE.      OHALUS's  SECOND  COURTSHIP,  IK  A  KUTSHELL 


If  there  had  been  no  cause  of  irritation  between  Alfred  Challis 
and  bis  wife  about  bia  relations  with  Grosvenor  Square,  it  would 
have  mattered  much  less  what  he  kept  back  from  her  of  his  previ- 
ous history.  And  if  he  had  taken  her  fully  into  his  confidence 
about  the  story  of  his  early  marriage  with  her  sister,  his  rela- 
tions with  Grosvenor  Square  would  have  been  much  less  capable  of 
embitterment  and  misinterpretation.  But  his  palpable  conceal- 
meat  of  Heaven-knew- what  from  one  who  conceived  she  had  of  all 
others  the  fullest  right  to  know  it,  played  the  part,  in  this  do- 
mestic misunderstanding,  of  poor  Desdemona's  bad  faith  towards 
her  father.  "She  has  deceived  her  father,  and  may  thee,**  said 
Brabuntio. 

Could  Marianne  have  known  what  Heaven  knew,  she  would  prob- 
ably have  held  her  husband  blameless,  if  ill-judging;  though  she 
might  have  felt  very  little  leniency  towards  her  sister  for  contract- 
ig  a  marriage  unknown  to  her  family.  But  the  ground  was  not  iu 
order  for  the  sowing  of  a  crop  of  explanation,  to  be  reaped  as  a 
harvest  of  reconciliation.  It  was  cumbered  with  the  clover  her 
lusband  was  supposed  to  be  enjoying  at  the  Acropolis  Club  and 
elsewhere,  and  choked  with  a  creeping  weed  of  Jealousy  unac- 
knowledged, And  BS  the  triviail  things  of  life  are* always  the  ones 
that  play  the  biggest  parts,  so  that  unfortunate  resolution  mil 
disturb  his  wife,  when  Alfred  Challis  enmc  home  from  the  Club 
dinner,  had  to  answer  for  quite  ten  times  its  fair  share  of  tl 
events  that  followed.  No  doubt  her  silence  was  a  little  vindicth 
—it  would  have  been  so  easy  to  give  a  hint  that  she  was  awakt: — In 
the  truth  is  it  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  matter,  What  had 
?at  deal  to  do  with  it  was  the  fact  that  Mr.  Challis  had  not 
i joying  himself.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  he  would  hi 
apologetic;  the  monitor  he  would  not  admit  was  his  consciem 
would  have  prescribed  amends  to  Marianne  for  contriving  to  be 
Jolly  without  her.    But  she  had  no  guess  that  her  Grosvenor  Square 
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enemy  was  laid  up  with  a  sprained  ankle,  any  more  than  he  had 
that  die  new  cook  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  to  light  a  great 
deal — the  worst  hall  in  disjointed  fragments— of  a  story  his  good 
if  mistaken  intentions  had  concealed.  For,  needless  to  say.  the 
actual  story  was  still  very  obscure  to  her;  and  Mrs.  Eldlidge, 
though  clever  enough,  was  a  biassed  assistant,  in  its  elucidation. 

Lest  it  should  Still  be  equally  obscure  to  the  reader,  let  hira  note 
its  broad  facts  as  follows:  Edward  Keith  Home  married,  or  went 

marriage  ceremony,  with  JCate  Verrall,  a  gOTOTOi 
bouse  of  a  coal-merchant  named  Sallook.     Six  weeks  later  he  went 
away  to  New  York,  promising  an  early  return;  there  was  some  pre- 
tence of  winding;  up  a  native's  affairs.     He  repudiated  his  wife 
iliortty  after;  as  she  became  convinced,  and  as  Challis,  his  friend, 
also  belie  vet  1,  OD  legally  good  grounds.     As  we  have  already  said, 
Challis  may  have  met  OOIlviction  half-way,  being  in  love  with  the 
girl  himself.     Of  course,  it  was  lie  whose  name  Mrs.  Steptoe  bad 
cohered  wrongly  aft  Harris.     And,  equally  of  course,  the  mis- 
erable reprobate  of  Athelstan  Taylors  painful  expear  I    St. 
Bride*  was  Home,  who  succeeded  with  what  was  left  of  bis  mouth 
in  nearly  articulating  his  true  name  rightly.     "  Kay  Thome  "  was 
to  the  truth,  considering  the  circumstances.     This  story  is 
Fortunate  in  having  very  little  to  do  with  this  man;  as  his  young 
or  victim,  may  also  have  been  in  having  for  her  only  tid- 
a  youth  with  a  strong  interest   in  urging  her  p&j  ■  pt- 
>n.     If  only  half  the  betrayed  girls  in  the  world 
mid  have  sueh  an  adl                 \y  to  hand  I    Alas! — how  seldom  is 
one  found  with  the  courage  to  say,  "Think  yourself  at  least   in 
luck,  silly  #irl,  that  you  are  not  fettered  for  life  to  thr*  I <mt   or 
"     Hug  to  your  heart  this  one  consolation,  that  though  you 
ive  bought  your  experience  of  him,  and  what  he  calls  We,  dear, 
have  escaped  acot-frce  of  the  blessed  iussmeiii  of  marriage  1  n 
Yw>  often  the  poor  thing  finds  herself  alone  in  the  desert — the 
•  where  correct  expressions  grow — sin,  and  ehame,  and  peni- 
.  and  so  on — and  where  marri age-lines  and  marriai?e-settle- 
make  oases,  from  which  she  is  excluded,  for  the  Grundy 
Family  to  breed  in. 
Perhaps  Challis  had  n  concealed  motive  fur  his  decision  when, 
the  time  he  married  Katie's  sister,  he.  made  up  hin  mind  to 
whole  story  as  a  sealed  book.     But,  even  with  none,  wag 
wronir.  knowing  that  his  wife  elect  was  quite  convinced  tint  no 
sw  had  ever  set  foot  outride  her  partieular  Grundy 
mmis?    Remember!  too.  that  he  was  only  pursuinsr  the  coma  ta 
I  have  held  it                 f  honour  to  pursue  i£  lie  h&&  Ticket  m^- 
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ried  Marianne  at  all.  Why  should  his  marriage  with  her  make  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  dig  up  a  story  that  his  wife  hud  already 
passed  years  in  ignorance  of,  without  any  living  creature  being 
perceptibly  the  worse?  No  doubt  Mrs.  Eldridge  would  have  said, 
with  a  portentous  gush  of  deep  conviction,  "  She  ought  to  have  been 
fcofcL"    But  why  \ 

At  least,  the  story  shows  that  ChalHs  himself  had  nothing  dis- 
graceful to  conceal,  and  that  all  his  actions  were  dictated  by  con- 
sideration for  others.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  an  explanation, 
hnd  the  position  favoured  it,  would  have  ended — if  not  by  placing 
him  in  the  position  of  a  hero — at  least  by  a  discharge  with  a  first- 
class  certificate  from  thr»  high  court  of  Morality*  But  the  atmos- 
phere teemed  with  suggestions  of  malpractice  undefined,  and  the 
i  t  hnnd  uf  Mrs,  Eldridge  made  the  most  of  them. 

No  explanation  look  place  between  Challis  and  Marianne  at  the 
only  time  when  it  was  easily  possible — on  the  morning  after  we  saw 
them  last.  Explanations  are  like  strawberries — bottled  up,  they 
spoil.  Now,  whatever  chance  there  would  have  been  of  Challis 
hearing  of  tie  photograph  mystery  and  Mrs.  Steptoe's  memories 
was  cancelled  by  the  malign  arrival  on  the  scene  of  Mrs.  Eldridge 
and  her  John,  bound  for  his  daily  toil  at  St.  Martin's-Ie- Grand. 
So,  you  see,  it  was  early  in  the  morning. 

Charlotte  had  been  so  uneasy  about  dear  Marianne  that  she  fc 
she  must  come  over  to  find  out*  It  was  so  entirely  un< 
Sin.1  had  been  laughing  and  joking  the  minute  before,  So  Chariot 
thought  fit  to  say,  and  Challis,  to  whom  it  was  said  privately, 
tooted  a  flavour  of  an  unasked-far  assurance  that  Marianne  waa 
cheerful  in  his  absence.  "  It "  had  come  quite  suddenly,  when 
Marianne  went  away  to  speak  to  Martha,  Challis  had  no  mean* 
of  guessing  what  *  it n  had  been,  except  Mrs.  El«iridge*s  note,  and 
certain  demeanour  of  his  wife's,  which  no  doubt  had  to  aiis^ 
for  an  expression  of  Master  Bob's,  in  secret  conclave  with  his  sist 
Cat.  According  to  him,  his  mater  was  savage,  if  you  liked,  tl 
morning,  Challis  had  gone  to  his  wife's  room  to  ask  about  "it 
as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  servant  had  abated ;  and  had  been  tol< 
eoldlv,  that  nothing-  had  been  the  matter  that  Marianne  knew  of. 
TTis  production  of  Mrs,  Eldridge'*  note  wns  met  by,  "That's  jn 
like  Charlotte ! "  He  waited  a  few  moments  for  counter-inqu! 
about  himself,  rather  anxious  to  tell  what  a  failure  the  Acropol 
had  turned  out;  but  no  curiosity  was  shown,  and  he  went  hack  to 
hi*  own  room  t"  drps*,  sayinjr  nothing  further.  Had  he  been  wise, 
he  would  have  sat  on  tbn  bed  in  his  pyjamas,  and  said  he  meant  to 
Bt&p  there  until  the  mystery  was  accounted  for. 
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got  definitely  worse  when  Mrs.  Eldridge,  whose  invasion 
just  at  the  end  of  breakfast,  took  advantage  of  a  chance 
of  Marianne's,  in  connection  with  housekeeping  matters,  to 
follow  her  and  contrive  a  sympathetic  interview  within  hearing  of 
the  two  gentlemen.  Not  that  a  word  was  audible,  but  anyone-'  with 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  human  nature  would  have  discerned  that 
one  of  the  speakers,  the  tone  of  whose  voice  was  mellow  with 
opposite  sexes  of  the  persons  she  was  epeaki&g  of,  was  recognizing 
the  patience  and  forbearance  of  the  other  under  trials,  and  ex- 
horting her  to  renewed  efforts  in  the  same  direction. 

*  What  do  you  suppose  was  the  matter  ? "    Challis  was  filling  hi* 

>ipet  as  he  asked  this  question  of  Mr.  Eldridge. 

**  Mean  to  say  you  don*t  know  I " 

4i  I  certainly  don't    Nobody  has  told  me," 

"I  ain't  any  help.    Don't  ask  me — that's  allf    Don't  put  it  on 

me  to  say  I "    Mr,  Eldridge,  however,  implies  that  his  attitude  is 

one  of  Discretion,  not  Ignorance.    For  he  closes  one  eye>  an  a< 

that  can  bear  no  other  interpretation,    He  also  shakes  his  head  con- 

mously  and  gently,  as  one  who  would  convey  to  an  interviewer 

hopelessness  of  cross-examination. 
u  I  suppose  it  was  nothing  but  an  upset     The  weather's  trying*" 
It  had  really  been  unusually  normal.    But  Mr,  Challis  was  talking 
as  gentlemen  do  when  they  are  lighting  a  pipe,  and  thinking  more 
about  whether  that's  enough  than  about  the  topic  in  hand. 

ichl"  said  Mr.  Eldridge,  as  nearly  in  a  monosyllable  as 
riling  permits.    He  repeated  the  word  just  half-a-dozen  times  in 
hen  added  this  rider:  "Say  nervous  system,  when  a  lady. 
'uts  it  better." 

**  Something  of  that  sort ! w    The  pipe  drawB,  and  the  smoker 
to  look  happy.     He  doesn't.    But,   then,  the  sympathetic 
Kir,  with  its  nnguessed  import,  of  Mrs,   Eldridge  afar,    is 
nn#  his  ears*    Sudden  appreciative  gushes,  and  the  firm  tone 
sound  advice,  are  very  unsettling  when  inarticulate.   Cannot  that, 
d  John  be  made  to  throw  a  light  on  the  mystery?    Try  again1 
Charlotte  told  you  all  about  itt  John;  you  know  she  did!"    Tl 
lames  prive  cordiality.    But  John  is  not  to  be  cajoled. 
'ellin's  is  telling,"  aays  he;  and  poes  so  far  as  to  place  a  finger 
one  side  of  his  n  ken  of  perspicuity*    **Fut  it  af 

f   .    .    .     Got  the  right  time?* 
it  clock's  riftht* 

Greenwich  is  fast.     Ifnst  *eo  about  petrin*  off1     OetHrv 
\f  off— gettin*  off!"    Mr,  Eldridge's  repetitions  tvr*  <WiVv 
have  some  bearing  on  his  relations  with  his  feHo^-mttn,\rafcVV\%?tf*' 
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easy  to  say  what.  They  Mem  to  sanction  concurrent  event;  that 
is  the  most  one  can  8«y,  lie  continued  his  last,  repetition  even 
after  he  had  taken  his  leave,  Bayi&g  he  wouldn't  wait  for  Lotty, 
he  was  going  the  other  way,  and  seeming  quite  content 
with  bis  speech-work. 

when  Lotty  reappeared  hurriedly,  and  was  surprised  at 
bis  departure,  having  something  she  must  say  to  him  before  ho 
rllis  pot  very  little  speech  of  the  lady.  All  her  limited 
time  allowed  her  to  say  was  that  she  had  had  a  long  talk  with  dear 
Mariaime,  and  she  was  quite  sure  "it"  would  be  all  right  now. 
Only  she  was  convinced  it  would  be  so  much  better  to  say  nothing 
to  her1 — gust  to  take  ii  of  "if*  and  let  ti!it"  drop.     How- 

ever, rush  she  must,  or  she  would  never  catch  Johul  And  rush  she 
did.  And  Challis  grunted,  hut  retired  to  his  own  room,  and  was 
soon  absorbed  in  the  Ostrogoths, 

tand-up  fight  between  Titus  and  his  wife  it  this  period 
might  have  saved  the  situation.  It  would  not  have  mattered  one 
Straw  whether  it  had  turned  on  Grosvenor  Square  or  on  the  un- 
solved mystery  of  the  photograph,  Anything  that  led  to  fiery  Out- 
speech  would  have  been  a  precursor  of  reconciliation. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  anything  with  certainty  about  any  love- 
affairs.  Nobody  ever  knows  anything  at  all  about  them;  even  the 
two  constituents*  if  called  on  to  explain  and  analyze  themselves, 
make  but  a  poor  show.    We  know  pretty  well  what  the  Poet  is  good 

;it  a  pinch.  And  as  for  the  Man  of  the  World  and  the 
in  the  Street — well! — all  we  can  say  is,  give  us  the  Woman  of  the 
World  or  the  Woman  in  the  Street;  preferably  the  latter,  But  the 
duty  of  the  story,  in  reference  to  the  psychology  of  CbalhYs  two 
marriages,  is  to  tell  what  has  come  to  light,  or  seems  most  probable 
—what  it  thinks  or  believes,  not  knows,  about  the  depths  of  an  uo- 
fathomable  ocean. 

(.'hall is,   then,  being  a  young  man   irreligiously   brought  up — 

is  to  say,  made  to  understand  that  he  was  responsible  f. 
behaviour,  and  that  no  attempt  to  shift  his  sins  off  on  other  shoul- 

would  be  held  fair  play — found  himself  at  five-and-twotity  in 
a  position  that  would  have  been  a  sore  trial  to  the  strongest  forti- 
tude. He  was,  if  not  actually  left  in  charge  of  a  friend's  recently 
married  wife,  at  any  rate  in  her  close  confidence;  and,  after  her 
return  to  a  home  and  friends  from  whom  her  marriage  was  a  a 
the  sole  depository  of  that  secret    He  might  never  have  fallen  in 

with  Kate  had   tla-v  met  on  fair  ground,    But  a  youth   un- 

liar  with  girl-land  that  U  not  of  his  own  belongings — sisters. 
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to  wit,  and  cousins  earmarked  as  sisters — is  always  in  danger  if 

even  a  moderately  pretty  or  attractive  outsider  takes  him  into  her 

conti-  1  anger   was  all  the   greater  owing1  to  his 

r  of  being  treacherous  to  Ms  friend.     Perhaps,  if  the  avowal 

passion  bad  been  legitimately  possible,  he  mitfht  never  have 

ispected  himself  of  any  passion  to  avow.     But  when  you  believe 

rour  OOnfleienoe  will  brand  you  as  a  traitor  to  all  eternity  if  you 

mesne  B  particular  course,  you  naturally  want  to  pursue  it 

So  it  was  a  great  relief  to  him  when  a  1  wn  to  him  alone 

>y  the  terrified  girl,  disclosed  the  atrocious  deception  that  had 
practised  on  her,  and  the  miserable  position  in  which  she  wan 
d.  No  wonder  the  avowal  came.  Our  own  belief  is  that  it 
would  have  come,  exactly  the  same,  to  a  girl  of  aim  oat  any  per* 
sonality.  Nothing  could  have  averted  it,  short  of  a  harelip,  an 
isolated  projecting  tusk,  or — suppose  we  say — onions.  And  this 
girl  had  pretty  lips,  and  the  interview  occurred  after  r 

Information  is  scanty  about  what  followed.     But  no  serious  in- 
quiry can  have  been  made  into  the  truth  of  Mr,  Home's  accusation 
against  himself*     The  exact  nature  of  it — the  particular  illegality 
he  appealed   to   in  support  of  his  case — does  not  come  to  light, 
lore  Teally  was  no  one  to  inquire,  except  Challis,  unless  the  whole 
tory  had  come  out     It  did  not.     A  twelvemonth  later   Kate  cx- 
langed  the  name  of  Yen-all — whether  rightly  or  wrongly  home- 
that  of  Challia,  and  two  years  later  Master  Bob  was  born,  and 
mother  bad  died  of  him.    He  showed  no  eompuno 
but  kicked  and  made  a  horrible  noise. 
His  father  was  only  reasonably  overwhelmed  by  his  loss.     It 
be  that,  like  many  another  inexperienced  youth,  he  had  not 
•koned  with  the  difficulties  this  world's  Bobs  and  their  like  arc 
to  inflict  on  their  family  before  they  are  formally  enrolled  in  it, 
tally  when  the  mothers   they   select  have  nervous   tempera- 
Challis  felt,  when  he  was  left  alone  with  the  baby,  that  he 
had  a  fierce  tussle  with  Fate,  and  bad  come  out  of  it 
!ied.     Probably,  if  his  wife  hnd  survived^  and  Bob  hod  U 
be  a  year  old,  without  alarms  ahout  another  brother  or  sister, 
t  father  won  hi   have  been   mnch  leas  easily  reconciled  to  his 
ridowerhood.     lie  would   then   have  had   a  short,  draught  of   | 
leotar  of  life  at  its  beatj  that  is,  if — as  we  suppose — a  tempestuous 
y,  which  appeared  two  or  three  month*  nfter  marriage, 
to  Master  Bob,    Mental  unsoundness  seem 
been  denied;  but,  n  ly  someone  must  have  affirmed  ir  I 

it  waa,  Bob  did  a  good  deal— the  beat  he  could— to  tsafa 
the  mischief  he  had  done*     He  was  a  satisfaction  to  Vis  laJB&ft^ 
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and,  being  taken  in  hand  by  his  Aunt  Marianne,  then  a  girl  of 
eighteen,  and  in  a  sense  adopted  by  her,  became  a  strong  connecting 
link  between  the  two,  and  was  really  the  agency  that  brought  about 
Challis's  second  marriage  four  or  five  years  later.  It  would  have 
happened  sooner,  no  doubt,  but  for  the  anomalous  and  grotesque 
condition  of  English  Law,  which,  till  a  year  or  so  since,  made 
certain  marriages  diversely  legal  in  different  portions  of  the  British 
Empire,  The  Angels  might  weep,  but  if  they  cried  their  eyes 
out  it  would  still  remain  impossible  for  a  man  to  wed  with  his 
deceased  wife's  sister  on  certain  square  yards  of  it.  He  had  to  be 
domiciled  in  a  special  portion  of  the  Empire  on  which  the  sun 
never  sets  to  do  that,  and  yet  live  ungrundied.  Marianne  was  slow 
to  give  in  on  the  point.  She  had,  in  common  with  many  of  her 
countrywomen,  a  religious  conviction — a  belief  in  the  plenary  in- 

tion  of  any  book  in  a  religious  binding — you  know  the  I 
She  may  have  had  others,  but  the  qualifications  of  her  intelligence 
were  not  such  as  to  enable  bystanders  to  discover  their  exact  na- 
ture. Alfred  Challis  certainly  never  did  so.  And  this  religious 
conviction  did  not  give  way  until  her  brother-in-law  deliberately 
wrote  formal  proposals  to  a  Miss  Bax,  with  elbows,  whom  she 
hated;  to  a  fascinating  young  Jewish  widow,  who  had  lawless! 
said  she  would  just  as  soon  marry  a  Gentile  as  a  Jew;  and  to  tl 
daughter  of  a  Unitarian  minister.  He  took  the  three  letters  to  bei 
and  said,  *  Now,  Polly  Anne,  which  is  it  to  be  ?  You  may  burn 
two  of  these;  the  other  one  I  post,"  Polly  Anne  promptly  de- 
stroyed the  two  last;  her  brother-in-law  was  blasphemous  and  bn- 

i  enough  already  without  that,  she  said.    But  Emma  Bax  !- 
no,  when  she  came  to  think  of  it,  it  was  impossible!     Howevt 
Challis  directed  the  letter  and,  as  it  were,  invested  a  postal 
stamp  in  intimidation;  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  thi 
her  arms  around  Ms  neck  and  surrender  at  discretion.     Any  thi 
rather  than  Emma  Bax  I    He  kissed  her  tears  away  and   sov 
"Ton  know,  Polly  Anne,  after  all,  you're,  only  poor  Kate's  hal 
sister,  when  all's  said   and   done!"    This  she  found   very  coa 
solatory. 

It  was  a  pity,  at  this  Juncture,  that  the  girl's  mother  was  a  fool 
Had  she  been  a  reasonably  good  guardian  for  her  daughter,  si 
would  at  least  have  insisted  on  the  nuptials  being  celebrated  in 
land  where  the  marriage  would  have  been  held  lawful.  But  she  coi 
tented  herself  with  condemning  the  union   in  the  abstract,  ai 
flinging  Holy  Writ — also  in  the  abstract — at  its  perpetrators.    ' 
Bench  of  Bishops  would  have  done  the  same,  no  doubt;  but 
Beach  would  have  forbidden  the  banns,  to  a  certainty.    As  she 
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mained  silent,  and  no  outsider  could  be  expected  to  screw  himself 
up  to  prohibition-point  in  the  case  of  a  half-sister,  the  pair  were 
wedded  by  a  priest  who  knew  nothing  of  them  beyond  their  bare 
named*  and  never  really  became  man  and  wife,  as  they  would  have 
done  if  they  had  been  married  sixty-odd  years  before;  unless,  in- 
deed, some  busybody  had  obtained  a  decree  annulling  the  marriage 
—as  the  Lawt  with  a  keen  sense  of  fun,  directed  in  the  days  of  our 
grea  t-grandf a  th  ers. 

The  notable  point  in  the  psychology  of  these  two  marriages  surely 
is  that  in  neither  case  was  the  bride  the  free  selection  of  the  bride- 
groom, except  in  the  sense  that  he  was  absolutely  free  to  take  or 
leave  either.  He  never,  strictly  speaking;  fell  in  love  at  all.  He 
found  himself  in  a  well,  and  love  trickled  in.  But  even  in  this 
metaphor  he  never  was  over  head  and  ears.  He  never  wished  to  be 
a  glove  on  any  hand,  to  press  any  cheek*  To  call  him  passionately 
in  love  with  either  of  the  two  sisters  would  have  been  just  as 
absurd  as  to  say  that  Romeo  "got  very  fond"  of  Rosaline  and 
Juliet.  Exchange  the  phrases,  and  each  fits  its  place.  Chatlis 
got  very  fond  of  both  his  wives,  being  an  affectionate  sort  of  chap. 
But  he  remained  a  stranger  to  the  divine  intoxication  which  is 
known  in  its  fulness  only  to  Romeo  and  his  like,  and  which  some 
never  know  at  all. 

Short  of  this  last  sort  may  often  be  found  men  who  have  escaped 
Romeo's  experience-  early  in  life,  yet.  whom  some  cunning  context 
of  circumstance  may  just  upset,  end  convert  for  the  moment  into 
idiots  as  infatuated  as  the  young  Montague  and  Capulet  we  have 
cried  over  so  many  a  time.  For  our  own  part,  we  count  none  quite 
Safe  from  what  is  really  an  ennobling  phase  of  sheer  madness;  ex- 
cept it  be.  for  instance,  a  Charles  the  Second,  a  Rochester,  a  Ti- 
berius, or  a  Joe  Smith.    Id  genw  omne  is  safe  enough. 


CHAPTEE  XXm 

HOW    CHALLI8    CALLED    OS    MISS    ARKROYD    IN    GROSYEXOR    SQUARE. 
SPRAINED  ANKLE.      ON   THE   EDGE   OF   A    PRECIPICE,      KING   SOLOM 
AND   HIS   DJINN    BOTTLE 


Mr*  Elphinstone,  responsible  for  No.  101,  Grosvenor  Square, 
and  the  morals  and  dignity  of  the  family  that  dwelt  in  it,  was  not 
without  uneasiness  about  the  literary  and  artistic  circles  that  his 
two  young  ladies  had  elected  to  move  in.  This  description  is  super- 
ficial;  it  judges  from  externals.  Say  that  Mr.  Elphinstone's  ap- 
pearance conveyed  that  he,  like  Atlas,  had  the  whole  house  on  his 
shoulders — was  practically  answerable  for  the  honourable  repute  of 
all  his  iubord  ad  morally  for  that  of  his  superiors.    That 

lion   Alfred  Challio  felt  obliged  to  put  on  sue! 
flawless   shaving;    such   a    weighty    deference    to    the    slighter 
lalitiea — his  own,   for   instance— on  production  of   adequat 
;ch  a  hypnotic   suggestion    of    having    foregone  S3 
episco]  where  to  tak<  with  a  beloved  family  who* 

interests  he  had  at  heart.     It  was  a  construction  not  free  from  tl 
hallis  was  is  the  habit  of  meting  out  to  dignitarb 
of  all  sorts.     In  this  ease  be  may  not  have  been  free  from  persom 
feeling;  for  he  must  have  been  aware  that  Elphin-  trd< 

him  as  an  interloper — one  who  outraged  the  sacred  traditions  of  th« 
household,  calling  at  unearthly  hours  In  a  A  it,  and  smok* 

ing  on  the  doorstep  until  compelled  to  throw  away  too  much  ( 
by  hearing  that  the  family  was  at  home. 

This  is  substantially  what  was  happening  about  two  hours  aft* 

3fr.  Eldridge  bad  declined  to  shed  any  light  on  anything  at  all, 

and  his  wife  had  departed  enjoining  silence  about  Heaven -kn 

what       Oballis,  des&uvre  by  the  m;  n,  had  found  himself 

unable  to  invent  any  single  thing  a   Scythian  mercenary  woul< 

•it  likely  to  say  in  English  blank  verse,  and  an  approat 

towards  Marianne  of  a  conciliatory  BOTl  was  met  by,  aI  q 

Iteptoe  now  about  the  dinner/'    Unfortunately,  this  speech  wj 

ilutely  passionless;  if  it  had  only  been  tempersom  night 

bepn  a  row.     And  a  row — a^  the  Press  delights  to  phrase  it— 

pelt  salvation.    But  Challis  could  see  in  it  nothing 
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more  than  a  languid  w  All  right!  "  on  his  part.  And 
he  had  departed  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube  again,  with  no  better 
success  than  before, 

oily  his  wife  knocked  at  his  door  in  an  excluded,  ostracised 

i ml  he  got  up  to  open  it.     She  was  dressed  for 

i  won't  disturb  yon,"  sbo  said,    "Pont  come  out.     I  only 

to  say  that  if  the  man  comes  about  m  hud  better 

he  won't  believe  Stcptoe,  and  the  meter  is  cer- 

out  of  order.     That's  all." 

It  was  one  of  those  queer   little   turning-points   of  existence. 

ill  in  ww  not  ready  with  any  reply  that  would  have  caused  a 

loment's  delay  and  saved  the  situation.    Before  he  could  manage 

entf  Marianne  was  gone,  too  far  for  anythini 

bhurt  of  demonstrative  recall.     He  did  not  see  his  way  to  this,  and 

He  was  unable  to  work,  and  wanted  to  go  out.     But  he  had 
as  it  were,  put  in  bond  on  account  of  the  gas-man,  who 
•  !n't  believe;     He  failed  to  console  himself  by  an  accusation 
of  Sadduceeisna  against  that  functionary,  and  repeated  Blake — 

MTh*  bat  that  flits  at  close  of  eve 
Comes  from  the  brain  that  won't  belle  re  " 

thout  benefit  to  his  ill- temper.     Then  he  impatiently  wrote 
n  note  about  the  meter  to  leave  with  Steptoe,  to  whom  he 
with  immovable  gravity:  " "Is  it  a  Sapphic  or  an  Alcaic  meter,  do 
on  know? "    Aunt  Stinpys  reply,  without  a  shadow  of  suspicion 
her  voice,  "I  could  not  say,  myself,  sir,  but  The  Man  would  be 
to  know."  put  him  in  a  much  better  humour.    He  actually 
kled  as  soon  as  be  was  sure  the  good  woman  was  out  of  hearing , 
from  the  London  Library,  and  could  fi 
easily  and  come  back  to  lunch.     He  really  did  not  admit  to  himself, 
borne,  that  be  had  any  good  grounds  for  suspecting 
lie  meant  to  call  in  Grosvenor  Square  to  inquire  about  that 
fe  took  pains  to  disbelieve  in  any  such  intention 
till  ho  find  got  the  volume  he  was  in  want  of  from  the  Library, 
*ad  then  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  unf poling-  not  to  in- 
after  the  victim  of  an  accident  wbich  might  prove  serious, 
■iter  all.     His  i"  the  injury  done  became  very  bad  as  he  told 

;ibman  to  drive  to  101,  Grosvenor  Square,     Was  he  aware 
welcomed  this  solicitude  about  the  sprained  ankle  because 
for  the  comfort  of  his  conscience,  his  disposition  to 
owner? 
only  palliative  to  the  disgust  of  that  doots&ep  Vn  QT«3K«tkfi* 
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Square — to  which  it  is  time  to  return — was  that  this  time  Mr. 
Challis  was  not  actually  smoking  cm  its  brink;  as,  when  hia  cab 
pulled  up,  he  was  descried,  before  he  had  time  to  descend,  by  Mr, 
Elphinstone  himself,  who  had  come  out  tentatively  into  the  Uni- 
verse to  look  round  at  it,  with  a  sense  upon  hiua  of  possible  sudden 
retractation  through  the  open  door,  like  a  hermit-crab.  A  Piccadilly 
hansom,  equal  to  bespoke  for  Royalty,  had  in  this  case  levelled  its 
occupant  up.  Even  so  a  growler  of  the  deepest  dyv,  lurching, 
springless,  cffluvial,  knacker-destined  as  to  its  horse,  drags  down 
noblest  blood  that  dares  to  ride  in  it — yes  1  even  a  Duke's ;  but  who 
can  cite  a  case  in  point?  Only,  when  Mr,  Elphinstone  crossed  the 
pavement,  he  did  it  to  confer  with  the  contents  of  the  cab,  as  such; 
not  with  Mr.  Alfred  Challis,  thank  you ! 

He  was  reassuring  about  the  ankle ;  a  slight  strain  that  with  care 
— his  own  and  Sir  Rhyscombe  Edison's — would  disappear  in  a  day 
or  two.  Oh  no ! — in  answer  to  inquiry — Miss  Arkroyd  had  not  been 
compelled  to  keep  her  bed;  a  phrase  that  entered  a  respectful  pro- 
ng-ainst  "  stop  in  bed/'  the  coarse^  familiar  expression  Mr, 
Challis  had  made  use  of.  But  he  was,  after  all,  a  married  man 
with  a  family,  so  it  might  be  overlooked,  this  once.  He  went  on  to 
say  that  Miss  Arkroyd,  he  believed,  was  up,  though  nursing  the 
injured  limb  on  a  sofa.  He  arrived,  after  responsible  doubts,  at 
the  conclusion  that  he  might  send  Mr.  Challis's  card  up,  in  case  of 
any  message.  Delicacy  dictating  a  female  emissary,  Samuel  was 
despatched  with  it  to  Miss  Arkroyd's  maid ;  who  presently,  being  an 
unpolished  sample  from  the  dairy  at  Hoyd,  came  down  and  said 
briefly  that  Mr.  Challis  was  to  come  up.  Mr.  Elphinstone's  ex- 
pression was  well -rest  rained  protest. 

But  it  may  not  have  been  so  much  the  little  dairy-maiden's 
bluntness  that  provoked  it,  as  an  indescribably  small  shade  of  de- 
meanour of  Mr,  Challis'a.  As  the  girl  came  along  the  passage,  and 
before  she  spoke,  Challig  threw  hia  cigar  away,  or  the  two- thirds 
that  was  left  of  it.  Sm-h  a  little  matter!  But  unless  he  had 
known  what  she  was  going  to  say,  he  rawly  would  have  kept  it  till 
he  did,  to  finish  tit  leisure.     How  came  he  to  be  so  positive? 

Anyhow,  there  it  was! — the  cigar — not  half  smoked,  on  the  pave- 
ment when  the  house  floor  closed.  And  the  cabman's  eye  rested 
on  it.  And  he  spoke  thus  to  a  butcher's  Loy,  -who  appeared  from 
an  area:  (<  Wipe  your  fingers  on  your  apron,  young  dripping,  and 
just  hand  me  up  that  cignr,  and  111  see  if  FH  smoke  it.  I  ain't 
proud.  Only  don't  you  discharge  off  any  of  your  natural  grease 
upon  it  I  " 

To  he  addressed,  even  in  disparaging  terms,  by  such  a  hansom, 
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was  flattering  to  this  butcher-boys  vanity,  and  he  did  not  resent 
it,  "Licked,  but  not  busted,  that  I  can  seel"  was  his  comment 
as  ho  handed  the  cigar  up  to  the  cabman,  who  went  on  with  it*  con- 
tentedly. 

It  is  two  months  of  the  story  since  it  saw,  or  rather  heard  of, 
Miss  Arkroyd  and  MJT.  Challis  driving  up  to  this  door  after  raid- 
night  in  another  hansom.  All  that  it  said,  or  implied,  at  that  time 
amounted  to  little  more  than  that  a  not  very  strait-laced  lady  and 
gentleman  had  been  rather  free  and  easy  over  some  theatrical 
schemes  interesting'  to  both,  and  that  the  lady's  Bister,  being  less 
free  or  less  easy,  had  intimated  that  the  conduct  of  the  two  might 
be  laced  a  little  more  straitly,  with  advantage.  It  is  over  six 
months  of  the  story  since  they  discussed  "  The  Spendthrift's  Leg- 
acy" and  uZuft  in  the  garden  at  Boyd,  If  Charlotte  EMridge,  as 
an  authority,  had  been  asked.  "  On  which  of  these  two  occasions, 
madam,  should  you  suppose  the  chances  were  best  of  this  gentleman 
and  lady  supplying  yon  with  a  story  made  to  your  hand,  akin  to 
the  one  Robert  Browning  never  went  on  with?'*  what  would  her 
answer  have  been  ? 

Our  own  impression  is  that  at  this  present  date  of  writing,  when 
ChaUis,  smelling  rather  strongly  of  tobacco,  is  following  the  little 
ex-dairymaid  up  the  second  flight  of  stairs  to  what  is  known  as 
tin*  yuung  ladies'  sitting-room — at  this  very  moment,  with  the  cab- 
man making  the  most  of  his  inherited  Havana,  and  Judith  forming 
!eive  visitors,  the  position  would  have  been  much  less  likely  to 
supply  copy  for  Mrs.  Eld  ridge  than  the  previous  one,  but  for  one 
thing,  Challis's  relations  with  Marianne  were,  at  the  moment — 
— of  the  parroquets,  intact.    What  were  they  now  ?  .    ,    . 

They  were  something,  or  Challis's  last  unspoken  speech  to  him- 

pelf  nn  the  stairs  would  not  have  been.  u  At  any  rate,  it  isn't  my 

fault  1 "    It  needed  the  atmosphere  of  Judith — amused,  if  irritated, 

at  her  absurdity  in  getting  a  sprained  ankle — to  enable  him  to 

« — though  always  under  protest — of  the  Hermitage, 

u  Wasn't  it  ridiculous  of  mel  -    .   .     No! — don't  sit  there:   I 
see  you.  .   ..   .     Wasn't  it  ridiculous  of  me  to  do   this — 
]u*t  now  of  all  times  in  the  year?  n 

m  I  thought  you  were  a  passive  agent.  I  mean  I  didn't  know  that 
you  did  do  anything." 

"No  more  I  did  I  No  more  than  one  does.  You  know  whnf  1 
mean  ?  " 

ouldn't   be    better   expressed  I    Like   when    one   chokes    and 
one  could  have  helped  it,  and  what  a  fool  one  ial    BwXVwsw 
did  it  happen?" 
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"Perfectly  simple!    I  was  getting  down  out  of  the  carriage, 
forgot,    to   think    about   my    feet.     Fen  ton   Arkroyd    was   passing, 
and  if  he's  not  taken  notice  of  he's  a,  because  be  married 

laundress,  or  something.     So  T  forgot  to  think  about  my  feet* 
might  have  been  so  easily  avoided — with  a  little  common -sense," 

Bo  might  bo  many  things,*'     Challis  isn't  the  least  clear  how  the 
common-sense  would  act  in  the  cases  be  is  talking  at — the  plagues 
that  beset  his  own  path*     But  what  a  capital  thing  to  say ! — on  gen- 
eral grounds,  of  course,  with  a  little  esoteric  meaning  all  to  oneself. 
'li.iditb,  perhaps,  thinks  it  too  early  in  the  morning  for  ethic.-, 
as  she  changes  the  conversation.     u  How  did  you  like  my  little 
dfw  she  Bays,  keeping  her  eyea  closed;  which   seems  absurd 
after  stipulating  for  visibility  on  ChalkVs  part.     But  it  all  belongs 
to  a  eertiiin  imperious  humour  in  the  grain  of  her  character.     And 
£  translation   are  reserved*     She   can  open  them  if   she 
pleases. 

"  Sin's  new,  isn't  she?    Jolly  little  party!"    Thus  Challis. 
*'  YiniVc  not  warns  enough  I     Didn't  you  want  to  kiss  her!** 

i  dly — when  she  gave  your  message — half-way  up, 

Judith  opened  her  eyes.     Yon  can't  laugh  with  your  eyes  shut; 

von  BtUgger     4i  She  really  gave  it?     Do  tell  me  exactly!     What  did 

ay '? w  she  asks  delightedly,  keeping  her  eyes  open  to  hear  the 

answer, 

4t  She  turned  round  on  the  landing,  and  became  for  the  momen 

re  mass  of  blooming  conscience.   .    , 
u  Is  that— excuse  me ! — to  he  taken  as  language,  or  how 
Yo,    not — -literally  ,    *    ,  Blown    flowers   of    intense    truthful- 
ness, and  buds  on  the  burst.  .    .   .     Weill — she  said,  as  n 

tuber:   'Miss  Arkroyd    "d   if   Mr.    Challis  didn't  smell   t 
strong  of  smoke,  only  Mr.  Elphtnstone  wasn't  to  hear.'     And  th 
got  away  up  the  second  flight  with  some  alacrity.     I  though 
afraid  I  might  propose  investigation,  and  Elphinstone  was 
ill  in  the  neighbourhood-'* 

Judith  is  intensely  amused.     f*  I  shall  have  to  give  that  child  one 
iicklaces.     Turquoise.     It  goes  with  her  eyes  ex 
actly — they  have  just  the  violet  tinge."    She  closed  her  own  agat 
Lhe    slight    subject,   but   it   has  suggested    a    weightier 
•uldnH  you  gm  EstrOd  a  little  Visigoth  — I 

h — to  wait  upon  h> 
**  What ! — and    train   the  little   Eankshire  beauty    to    the 
Think  of  her  parents — the  stage! — merciful  Heaven!   .    * 
Challis   stops  suddenly,  discomposed   by   a   discomposure  in 
bearer. 
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*'  Never  mind/'  ,  shaking  it  off.    "You  didn't  mean  It 

You're  forgiven!    Go  on/* 

"1  naturally  didn't  think  of  it  from  that  point  of  view.    The 
cases  are  so  entirely  different/1 

"Never    mind!"    Judith    repeats   her    words   with   more   em.- 

,k  You  are  forgiven.    Now  go  on  about  the  Ostrogoths/* 
*'I  could  put  the  little  beauty  in;  she  would  be  very  useful  as  a 
rT  to  Estrild.     Besides,  I  want  to  get  rid  of  Isarnes  the  Cappa- 
Ian,  and  she  would  work  in  .    .    ,n 
Judith  interrupts  him,  calling  to  the  little  attendant,  who  comes 
in  answer  from  somewhere  within  bearing.     "Child!"  she  says— 
"  bring  me  that  hand-mirror  off  my  dressing-table/*  and  when  it 
DOmea,  continues,  interrupting  a    reeommeno  nu  nt    of  the  Cappa- 
doeian,  u  That's  right!— give  it  me.     Now  put  your  face  over  my 
filer  and  look  in." 
The  order  is  complied  with,  but  an  inexplicable  apology  fol- 
lows: "Please,  miss,  I  know.     Because  1  looked.     And  I've  tried 
monkey-soap,  and   it  won't  wash  out."    The   seriousness   of  the 
young  voice  is  heart-rending.    Judith  bursts  out  laughing,  but  con- 
soles: "It  wasn't  that,  child!     But  I  like  you  to  be  a  funny  little 
g^ose,  so  don't  stop!       Now  take  away  the  glass,   and  let  the 
raonkey-soap   alone,   for  Heaven's  sake!  .    .    .     You   got  a  good 
view,  Mr,  Dramatist?   ,    ,    .     Well! — you  saw  what  I  mean.     Now, 
tell  me  what  you  were  saying  about  the  Cappadocian." 

*  Why,  you  see,  he  ought  to  make  a  showy  end,  after  dyeing  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  so  many  inoffensive  persons,  and  killing  a 
Sarmatian  bison  with  a  single  blow  in  the  arena.  He  might  be  just 
giving  a  hideous  laugh  of  triumph,  and  his  innocent  victim  might 
i  niggling  vainly  in  the  grasp  of  a  giant— it  would  be  Jack 
Pott*  know  what  a  biceps  he  has— and   a   sudden  arrow 

!  be  abot  from  across  the  Danube  and  pierce  his  brain  through 
the  eye.  ,    .    ." 

"Of  course — shot  by  WhatVhis-name  ? — the  man  that  won! 
-nee  Christianity,  but  does  heroic  deeds.    You  know,  Challie, 
11  have  to  make  him  embrace  Christianity.     What  is  the  use  of 
being  unpopular  f  " 

t  course  be  embraces  Christianity  in  the  end.    The  high- 
l  or  bishop  elevates  a  crucifix,     Fve  been  trying  to  think  of  a 
good  name  for  him.     Ingomar  or  Anthrax.  .   *   . 

"  That  won't  do.    It's  what  the  sheep  die  of.    How  would  Zero 
dol* 

u  Something  between  Zeno  and  Nero.    Very  jttood  name,  qu,Vs  ^.W 
thermometer':  'forehand  with  us,  •   .   ?     &nA  so  lire  cro- 
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versation  ran  on  for  a  little,  throwing  an  interesting1  light  on  the 
human  drama  in  its  connection  with  Gibbon.  But  it  was  a  *■ 
versation  that  murmured  continually;  "You  know  you  did  not  al- 
low me  to  go  ray  own  way  because  you  thought  I  was  going  to  be 
disagreeable.  Finish  me  piecemeal  aa  I  arise,  or  take  the  conse- 
quence— misgiving  on  either  purt  about  what  the  other  did  or  didn't 
think."  Judith,  who,  after  ail,  was  the  one  responsible  for  the  dis- 
continuity, gave  in  to  these  murmurs  first,  and  harked  back. 

**  I  know  you  think,  Challis,  that  I  am  keeping  the  madre  and 
in  the  dark  about  what  I  mean  to  do.  But  Fm  not,  because 
Sibyl  knows,  and  they  can  know  perfectly  well  if  they  like;  itffl 
only  that  they  don't  choose  to  know.  Besides,  what  on  earth  ts  the 
use  of  making  scenes,  when  I've  made  up  my  mind  t  111  confess 
when  the  time  comes." 

The  levity  or  laxity  of  Chaliis's  voice  is  gone  from  it  in  his 
reply,  scarcely  a  sequel  to  the  words  just  spoken:  "  When  I  said  that 
about  your  little  maid,  I  had  no  thought  that  it  could  possibly  ap- 
ply in  your  ease.  The  child,  remember,  is  under  the  legal  control 
of  parents.     How  old  is  she! — sixteen?  -   ,    ." 

"  Yes,  perhaps— not  more,  certainly.     You  mean  that  Fm  ,   ,   ,w 

"  Over  twenty-one.  I  don't  say  you  would  assert  a  legal  ind* 
pendence  against  the  wishes  of  your  family.  But  it  separates 
two  cases*  I  wouldn't  have  any  band  in  getting  a  very  young  gii 
on  the  stage  La  any  case*  And  I  thiiik  I  should  avail  myself  of 
the  existing  legal  ,  .  .  well !— call  it  pretext,  If  you  will  ,  ,  .  to 
excuse  myself  in 1 1  so,* 

"That's  just  like  yon,  ChalHs!  You  really  are  a  disciple  of 
Mr.  Brownrigg's  Oxoechenbauor — what's  his  name?  You  deride 
every  existing  usage,  v  exists,  and  then  you  make 

use  of  it  for  you?  own  purposes  I     You're  just  the  same  about,  tl 
parsons,  and  all  religion!    You  tolerate  it,  or  pose  as  tolerating 
because  yon  dislike  wickedness  on  the  whole,  and  can't  see  yoi 
way  to  a  substitute — not  even  to  a  Metaphysical  Check," 

Ohallis's  laugh  left  his  faee  twinkling  with  paradoxical   int 
''  T  believe  I  am  the  only  known  example;'  said  he  delit 
erately,  "of  a  person  apparently  of  sound  mind  who  haB  m 
onoe   BUOOeeded    in    justifying   a    single   position   ho   has   take 
up.  .   .   ,n 

"Don't  talk  like  Felixthorpe!  At  any  rate,  you  can  justify  the 
position  you  have  taken  up  that  Fm  mors  than  twenty-one." 

"  Because  you  told  me  I  " 

"Yes — the  day  after  my  birthday.  I  was  twenty -six  the  day 
you  came  to  Royd.    I  remember  telling  you  the  day  we  went  to  the 
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Rectory.    Six  months  ago!    Oh  dear  I— how  the  time  does  run 
aw«9 

In  obedience  to  a  mysterious  law,  which  dictates  that  no  speech 
of  any  good-looking  woman  to  any  passable  man  shall  mean  to  him 
nothing  beyond  its  obvioua  meaning,  this  little  reminiscence  of 
Judith  assumed  an  identity*  It  reminded  ChalJis  of  the  existence 
of  that  soul-bruah,  which  had  become — it  is  useless  to  deny  it — so 
much  a  part  of  his  relation  with  Judith  that  he  had  ceased  to  hear 
machinery.  He  denied  it»  mind  you  I — denied  it  Systematically. 
Yet  he  was  indignant  with  anything1  that  reminded  him  that  it  was 
time  to  deny  it.  Plague  take  this  necessity  for  walking  guardedly ! 
How  acceptable  it  would  have  been  to  be  abJ.  m  en- 

I  that  walk  back  through  the  sunset!  "  Another  type  of  man — 
the  type  that  says,  "  Let  Charlotte  Eldridge  do  her  worst,  and  be 
Mowed !  *- — would  have  had  no  scruples  on  the  subject.  But  Chal- 
lis  was  a  nervous  person,  and  his  Self  was  perplexing  him — veiy 
especially  now,  with  poor,  dear,  stupid  Polly  Anne  making  Ufe 
weariness,  with  her  tempers  and  her  fancies, 

Was  Judith  Arkroyd  aware,  all  the  time,  that  this  man's  bark 
is  in  troubled  waters,  while  she  was  flouting  in  a  secure  haven 

?cure,  at  least,  for  now?    Did  she  ask  herself  any  questions? 
Or  was  Cbatlie  just  a  shade  priggish  to  show  a  stony  fr- 
rery  meek  little  reminiscence?     His  actual  reply  was:  *'  I  thought 
it  was  a  good  deal  more,  since  my  visit  to  Royd,  I  mean." 

"  t  hope  you'll  pay  us  another  visit.**    Judith  thought  to  her- 
!f  lhnt  two  could  play  that  game.    And  Chillis  immediate!; 

A  logically;  rather  as  though  the  soul-brush  had  slacked  oS. 

te  would  have  to  say  something  serious  now,  to  merge  this  little 

fault  in  the  stratification  of  their  conversation. 

"I  hope  to,  certainly.    Well! — what  were  we  saying?  .    „   ,     Oh 

u  told  me  your  age,  you  know.    But  even  then  I  had  mis- 

ugs  shout  Aminta  Torringtou.     I  can't  say  T  wasn't  glad  when 

Magnus  put  his  foot  down.     It's  an  odious  part,  and  it  wouldn't 

have  suited  you.    Thyrza  Schreckenbaum  won't  look  so  well  on  the 

stage,  but  it's  more  her  part  than  yours," 

**T  should  have  thought  Estrild  was  wicked  enough  for  any- 
thing." 

Bo    she    is.     But    it's    mediaeval — good,    honest,    outrnL 
atnx  s    almost    Scriptural.     Sup  v>w,    you    had    to 

apologise  t<>  the  papa  of  your  little  tire-maiden  for  putting  1" 
the  stage,  think  how  much  easier  it  would  be  if  she  was  only  to 
play  Afossalina  or  Lucrczia  Borgia  than  if  it  was  Frou*frov 
instance  1  ■ 
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u  That  little  sugar*pluru — just  fancy !     No,  I  shouldn't  like  her 
play  Frou-frou  at  all.     The  atmosphere  is  purer  in  the  0th- 
How  ridiculous  one  is  I     But  point  your  moral  Mr,  Dramatist/' 

"Let  me  see  I— - what  are  we  talking  about?"  For  Challis 
forgotten.  w  I  believe  Fin  on  a  line  of  self-justification.  Didn't  I 
tell  you  I  never  succeeded  I  1  believe  Fin  creeping-  round  to  a 
sneaking  apology  for  having  offered  you  Aminta  Torrington  at  all. 
I  wouldn't  have  written  the  part  for  you — even  then.  But  there  it 
was,  and  you  asked  for  the  chance,  and  it  was  the  only  thing  I 
had  to  of  er  " 

Judith's  laugh  rang  out.    She  had  a  capital  stage  laugh,  musk 
penetrating.    u  Nobody's  finding  fault  with  you,  stupid  m: 
But  why  *even  then'i     It's  not  four  months  since,    Whet 
difference?  n    She  had  opened  her  eyes  full  on  him  to  laugh  at 
and  now  closed  them  again  to  wait  for  an  answer.     Had  Chi 
been  at  his  best,  observing  nature  with  a  view  to  copy,  he  wtw 
have  noticed  that  last  lime  she  laughed — about  the  sugar-plum* 
message — she  had  left  her  eyes  open,  full  flash  on  him. 

But  he  was  too  busy  with  a  difficulty  to  do  his  duty  by  Inn 
nature,  that  it  behoved  him  to  know,  like  Peter  Ronsard* 
tmf  ortunate  **  even  then  "  that  he  had  blundered  out  had  brouj 
him  face  to  face  with  a  fact  that — so  it  struck  him  now — he 

felt  properly  ashamed  of.     How  came  it  that,  up  to 
ment,  he  had  scarcely  seen  in  it  a  matter  to  be  ashamed  of  at 
and  now,  almost  involuntarily,  he  had  drawn  a  distinction  bet . 
now  and  then  that  seemed  to  place  Judith  Arkroyd  (hen  on  a  lower 
level?     It  was  actually  true  that  three  months  ago  he  was  tryij 
for  all  he  was  worth  to  negotiate  this  girl  into  the  good  graces 
his  stage  Jupiter;  to  get  her  on  the  boards  to  represent  a  woi 

ie  wickedness  he  had  specially  invented,  thereby  to  fall   into 
the  fashion  of  a  time  that  he  himself  accounted  an  age  of  sti 
fodls.    For  he  had  never  come  across  an  Aminta  Torrington; 
he  conceived,  for  all  that,  when  he  put  her  on  the  stup*?,  and 
Mr,  Guppy  and  Dick  Swivellcr  off  being  up-to-date  about  her,  tl 
he  was  performing  his  part  in  the  dance— the  dance  of  fools! 
felt  he  was  in  difficulties,  and  even  for  a  moment  contemplated 
appeal  to  the  Artist's  Love  for  ITis  Work,  Q3  on  excuse  for 
own  attempt  to  get  the  help  of  Judith's  beauty  for  his  corps  dra\ 
ITe  hesitated,  negatived  it,  and  said  to  himself  uncandh 
that — thank  God  ! — he  had  not  fallen  as  low  as  that.     But  he  nei 
fted,  as  this  story  has  begun  to  do,  that  his  sense  of  shai 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  this  lady  had  become  less  cheap  to  hi 
iree  months — dangerously  loss. 
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But  fa  not  tare  that  "Why  $v*n  tkenf  "  unansv 

ith  bis  questioner  waiting  there  behind  bef  closed  eyelids  for  what- 

vtdght  nee  his  way  to.     Why  even  then*    He  felt 

uig  a  little*  and  hoped  she  would  not  open  her  eyes. 

h  hung  tire  too  long;  and  when  tin  Inm 

-  nlv  to  see  what  it  was  going  to  be,  he  war  caught,  and  could 

out  through  frankness.     "I  know.  i— " 

.  I  WR«  \n  Still,  i-  on^ 

thing  that  came  to  hand.     It  was  either  that  or  nothing.    And  you 

wished  it  .    .    .  a  nil  besides  .    .    ," 

u  I    am  not  blaming  you.     Go  on  •   •   .  4  and  besides  *  .    (    . >y 
The  beautiful  eyes  that  were  to  make  so  much  mischief  on  the 
Danube  were  almost  cruel  in  the  way  they  waited  for  what  Challis 
he  had  better  not  have  begun  to  say. 
But  there  was  no  help  for  it  now.     He  had  to  continue,  and  did 
,    .    -    And  besides,  I  did  not  know  you  so  well  as  I  do  now 
.  I  mean,  I  saw  the  thing  differently.  ..."    He  was  getting 
in  the  miret  and  the  even  showed  no  signs  of  let- 
ting him  off.     "No;  it's  no  use,"  he  said  abruptly*     "  I  did  wrong. 
But  then,   can   you   understand  me?— how  could  I  know   it  was 
you?"    Thru  he  made  a  weak  attempt  to  dupertonal 

of  us  remains  the  same/'     And  then,  feeling  he  Wi 
Iniitg.  settled  to  hold  his  tongue.     But  he  did  not  look  Judith  in 
face  over  it. 

fol    her   part,   being   perfectly   collected   and    thoroughly 
of  herself,  only  saw  in  his  confusion  a  clear  token  that 
was  also  mistress  of  the  situation.     She  had  done  this  sort  of 
:  before1 — love  of  power  being  always  her  chief  incentive— 
out  scathless.     If  a  doubt  now  crossed  her  mind 
le  might  l>e  playing  with  edged  tools,  it  was  not  strong  enough  to 

"II  that  isf     Do  yui  know,  Chain's" — please  note 

address;  it  has  somehow  become  nature]  to  Judith—"! 
only  just  now,  before  you  came  in,  how  coi 
have  changed  your  identity  Sin©  1  >"  you 

■I  we  phiyed  chess?   .    ,    ,     Well,  I'm  almost  ashanv 
bow  1  thought  of  you  then,   ,    .    ," 

If! n 
submits  to  the  souUbrush  without  protest    It  is  no  use. 

rely  on  author  whose  works  T  hadn't  read— yes! — 

ad  their  hooks*    I  thought  you  would  ju&i  come  &V 
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like  the  rest  of  them.  But  I  fancied  you  seemed  at  a  loose 
and  I  would  take  pity  on  you.  I  never  thought  „  •  * 
"Never  thought  what?" 
u  Don't  look  so  empressS  over  it,  Challis!  M  Beally,  this  woman's 
faculty  for  going  close  to  precipices,  foot-sure,  is  something  per- 
y  marvellous.  Tenderness  outright  seemed  the  only  natural 
sequel  just  now,  But  she  will  get  back  to  safety,  after  gazi 
coolly  over  the  edge.  Trust  her  1  a  I  couldn't  say  it  all  in  o; 
word,  you  see.  *  *  .  Never  thought  that  in  six  months  you  woul 
be  writing  a  tragedy  for  me  to  play  in.  That's  all  that  it  comes 
At  any  rate,  you  seemed  quite  a  different  person  then."  Had  she 
recoiled  too  abruptly  from  the  precipice?  Is  there  slight  con- 
cession, just  to  accommodate  a  working  equilibrium,  in  her  last 
words?  He*  own  working  equilibrium,  mind  you; — in  which 
dangle  her  victim  over  that  precipice  at  leisure,  and  yet 
keep  able  to  deny  its  proximity  undisturbed,  or  pooh-pooh  it  al- 
together,  at  choice.  For  a  thorough -paced  female  flirt  enjoys 
driving  her  quarry  mad  best,  when  she  knows  she  has  plausible 
innocent  unconsciousness  enough  left  in  the  cellar  to  quench 
any  fever  of  self-accusation  of  her  own.  "  Who  ever  said  a  word* 
or  thought  a  thought,  about  love-making?  ,  *  ■"  Don't  we  kno 
the  sort  of  thing? 

Challiss  own  frame  of  mind — for  the  story  must  needs  try 

define  it,  however  difficult  it  is  to  deal  with— was  one  of  a  so 

of  thankfulness  that  he  had  perturbation  of  feeling  all  to  himself. 

Therein  lay  his  safety;  he  could  keep  it  secret.     He  could  a 

would  pay  for  it  by  additional  tenderness  to  poor  dear  Polly 

— who  was  Polly  Anne,  after  all,  mind  youl — when  this  las 

jit  of  purposeless  quarrelsomeness  should  have  cleared  au; 

is   wanted   security    that   the    conflagration    whose   smoulde 

ie  could  not  disguise  from  himself  would  be  local    He  had  ju 

only  just,  stamped  out  a  spark  that  might  have  become  a  flame  a 

that  precipice-edge,  now  a  moment  since.     Ho  was  willing1  to  go 

great   lengths    in   persuading    himself   that   there   were   no 

smouldering  elsewhere;  for  to  what  end.  in  Heaven's  name,  shou 

em? 

But  suppose  he  should  be  forced  to !     Suppose  he  should  find  one 

that  he  could  no  longer  parade  before  his  mind  this  creed  that 

was  his  security — this  impossibility  that  he  was  ever  present  in 

his  absence  to  this  woman;  as  he  had  to  confess  perforce,  struggle 

as  he  might  against  growing  conviction,  she  was  so  often — neari 

always — present  to  him.     He  built  this  faith  upon  a  rock  of 

ship,  genial  and  firm,  but  always  cold,  that  an  exaggerated  res 


rat 

! 


• 
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ould 
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>r  her  character — which  really  did  him  honour — chose  to  assign 
only  leasehold  her  heart  could  accommodate  him  with*  Per- 
il ufounded  hallucinations  about  the  beauty  of  Judith's  char- 
acter were  the  most  dangerous  features  of  the  disease  Alfred 
Challis  was  sickening  for,  if  it  had  not  developed  already. 

AH  this  may  seem  too  many  words  about  a  simple  thing.  Per* 
haps  Sibyl's  way  of  disposing  of  the  subject  was  more  intelligible 
— saved  trouble,  certainly.  "  That  man  admires  you  too  much. 
Judith,  for  it  to  be  safe  to  play  tricks  with  him.  You'll  do  this* 
sort  of  thing  once  too  often.  And  then  you'll  be  sorry."  However, 
was  clear  that  there  could  be  no  real  danger  as  long  as  the  lady 
*mained  detached,  and  very  little  as  long  as  the  gentleman  was 
mvinced  that  she  was  so. 

And  he  may  have  been  so  convinced — one  would  have  said — 
rhen  he  found  himself  able  to  answer  Judith  with  a  philosophical. 
Ilitve  you  ever  known  a  new  acquaintance  not  to  change  com- 
pletely in  the  first  six  months?"  And  she  may  have  thought  he 
was  running  too  much  to  abstractions  when  she  said*  "I  did  not 
say  you  had  changed  completely  " ;  as  though  she  would  not  have 
him  suppose  her  too  unconcerned*  He  was  not  to  slip  from  the 
web  she  was  weaving  round  him  by  a  device  of  gossipy  discussion, 
Her  remark  just  met  and  the  soul-brush,  which  had  got 

a  little  out  of  gear,  got  to  work  again* 

They  went  back  to  the  tragedy,  and  talked  of  it  so  long  that  at 
length  it  came  to  measuring  the  minutes  by  his  watch.  Then 
Judith  said  to  him,  as  though  she  had  but  just  recollected  it :  u  You 
found  my  letter,  I  suppose?"  No,  he  had  not — had  *hp  written? 
Oh  yes! — it  was  posted  last  thing  last  night.  There  was  nothing 
or  she  would  have  spoken  about  it.  The  fact  that  she  had 
itten  lubricated  that  soul-brush.  But  he  must  go,  or  he  would 
be  late.  A  few  more  words,  mostly  about  how  last  night's  inter* 
lijiment  bad  missed  her  presence,  and  the  lady  the  Hoes  Tarbets 
brought  in  her  stead  had  proved  a  failure,  and  then  Challis  was 
ding  beside  her  to  say  adieu — her  hand  in  his.  Really  in- 
le,  if  you  think  of  it,  on  the  supposition  that  the  forms  of 
ltlon  are  to  continue  to  hold  good 
Tt  was  ji  perversity  of  Fate  that  chose  this  very  moment  for  the 
il.v  other  frequenter  of  that  room  to  open  the  door  unheard, 
ndith  could  not  see  her  sister  through  Challis  as  he  stood  there. 

rued  to  go, 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Challis,     T  did  not  see  it  was  you.    Perhaps  you  are 
talking  business.    Don't  let  me  disturb  you?' 
u  Not  at  all    I  am  just  going," 
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Sibyl!  You 
Now  promise 
by  the  way. 

"I'll  try  wl 
bye  I    Good-1 
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ainute,  Mr.  ChoUis."  Thus  Judith.  "  Never  mind 
ml  try  to  persuade  Mrs,  Challis  to  come  and  see  u&, 
ou  will  1  "    She  had  not  referred  to  Marianne  before, 


t  T  can  do.     But  my  wife  goes  her  own  way. 
2,  Miss  Sibyl!" 


A'L'JIf, 

Good- 


You  must  ask  Flphinstone 


ame. 

A  lunch-gong  sounded 
urned, 
i "  she  said.    "  At  least,  are 


ithout  flying  in  Sir  Rhy 


r© 

; 


re  conyer sat ion-making,  o 

sne  meant   directly  after.     "I 
But  you  know 


"  How  long  lad  he  been  here  ¥  n 

"  Over  an  1 
when  he  can 

"  It  doesn'. 

"You  aske 
low,  and  she  ?  u 

"  You  are  v  r 

you  ?    Or  not 

"  Of  cours 
combe's  face' 

But  Sibyl's  ion  had 

skirmish-seeking,     ohe  said  wnat 
suppose  it's  perfectly  useless  my  saying  anything, 
what  I  think." 

"  I  know  what  you  think,  dear !     Go  to  lunch." 

"  Very  well,  Judith !  "  And  Sibyl  departed  for  lunch  as  Judith 
sounded  her  bell  for  her  little  handmaid,  the  reputed  sugar-plum. 

"  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  get  to  Wimbledon  ? "  Challis 
asked  the  driver  of  the  waiting  cab. 

"  A  tidy  long  time,  the  rate  I'm  going  now ! "  was  the  reply. 
"Jump  in!"  Challis,  feeling  he  was  in  the  hands  of  a  master- 
mind, obeyed  without  question,  and  the  cab  was  off,  at  speed.  Pres- 
ently the  master-mind  said  briefly,  through  his  orifice  above — as 
King  Solomon  may  have  spoken  to  the  evil  djinn  he  bottled — 
"  Within  the  hour,"  and  closed  it  on  his  fare  for  that  period.  The 
djinn  was  in  for  a  lifer,  and  was  immortal;  so  thought  Challis  to 
himself.  That  was  too  long,  but  short  of  that,  something  over  an 
hour  would  not  be  unwelcome — just  to  think  things  over  a  little  I 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

HOW    MARIANNE    WENT    TO    TL  LSE    HILL,      OF    BOB's    PHONOGRAPH,    AND 
HOW    HE    POSTED    A    LETTER    TO    JUDITH-       Of    MAKIAMNE's    RJ 
AKD   MORE    MIS  I  NUER.STANDINQ9.      BUT  IT  WOULD  BE  ALL  BJGHT   13 
THE  HOB 

If  King  Solomon's  captive  had  gone  on  scheming  conciliatory 
attitudes  through  all  eternity,  he  would  probably  have  failed  to  hit 
upon  the  right  one  at  the  end  of  it,  from  mere  want  of  preeeaoi 
mind.     Even  the  abort  *'  Within  (lie  hour  ft  of  Challis's  cabman  was 
8  little  too  lonp  for  his  fare  to  ihink  things  over  in  wifely,  uii 
a  risk  of  the  things  tripping  one  another  up.     He  concon  > 
good  deportment  to  suit  his  return,  based  on  sorrow  for  being  so 
late,  and  then  began  to  complicate  if  with  rot,  hether  he 

should  at  once  inquire  more  particulars  about  Bfarfgnnefo  al- 
leged— and  denied — indisposition  of  last  night,  of  let  it  alone. 
Also,  eh  on  Id  he  confess  up  at  once  where  he  had  spent  most  of  the 
morning-,  or  let  that  alone!  Perhaps  that  letter  of  Judith's  that  he 
would  find  on  arriving'  would  help  matters.  Yes,  it  would!  He 
pictured  himself  to  himself — as  an  actor  in  the  concurrent  drama 
of  Life  that  he  always  made  notrs  of  by  the  way — saying,  *'  Oh  yes  t 
That's  nothing  I — only  about  the  play*  I  saw  Miss  Arkroyd  for 
few  minutes  this  morning.  You  know,  she  was  kept  away  laat 
a  sprain^]  ankle,  s<>  I  went  to  inquire.  Hrn-hin-hm!  " 
He  went  the  length  of  supplying  the  sound  of  readis 
him-'  threw  the  imaginary  pieces  he  had  torn  it  up  into,  to 

how  unimportant  it  was,   into  an  image  of  a  wn- 
.     Then   be  turned  round,  that  netor,  and   kissed   b 
who  had  t>  ier  temper,     And  then  all  went  well  in  that  p] 

and  that  actor  told  himself  not  to  be  a  damned  idiot  about  a  fa 
lonsble  beauty,  who  knew  ho  was  a  married  man  with  a  family,  and 
hadn't  the  slightest  idea  that— well I — that  anything! 

That  was  the  play.    The  reality  did  not  work  out  so  comfortnl 
ill  was  in  time  for  lunch,  as  the  cabman  was  as  good  as 
word.     *  Fifty-six  and  a  half,"  said  he,  looking  at  his  watch  j  g  | 

E added,  in  a  comfortable  sort  of  n  ke  it  up  eight  shilling 

felt  he  really  deserved  the  extra  half-crown  or  so.    Ha 
bad  a  pleasant*  engaging  manner  with  the  opposite  sex»  ^£a&  ra&- 
m 


nuns* 


^^^H 
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man,  saying  to  Harmood,  when  she  brought  him  his  money  out: 
"Don't  you  get  married  without  letting  me  know,  my  dear  I  My 
old  woman,  she  might  get  sick  of  me  any  minute  V*  But  Miw 
Harmood  was  accustomed  to  admiration. 

Mrs.  Challis  had  left  word  not  to  wait  lunch,  said  the  young  lady, 
returning  undisturbed-  Also,  there  was  a  note  to  say  with  the 
ra — that  is,  to  wit,  with  the  postal  accumulations,  Challis, 
opening  it,  found  a  bald  and  severe  statement  that  the  writer  was 
going  to  Tulse  Hill,  and  might  he  late  Marianne's  mother's 
domicile  was  always  spoken  of  as  Tulse  Hill.  Challis  knew  I 
this  mother  and  daughter  were  seldom  on  cordial  terms  except 
when  he  was  in  disgrace  with  both,  and  it  did  not  tend  to  allay 
the  feeling  of  irritated  mystification  that  came  back  now  to  Challis, 
with  quickened  memory  of  the  events  of  the  morning,  that  his  wife 
should  have  pitched  on  this  particular  moment  for  a  visit  to  Tulse 
Hill.  She  really  seldom  went  to  see  her  mother,  for  she  was  very 
lazy.  But — and  this  was  a  big  but — she  always  went  to  see  her 
when  there  had  been  dissensions.  So  much  so  that  when  at  any 
time  Challis  found  that  she  had  gone  to  Tulse  Hill  his  tendency 
was  to  look  back  through  the  last  twenty-four  hours  to  discover 
what  skirmish  was  responsible  for  the  visit 

This  time  he  was  completely  baffled.  His  wife  knew  perfectly 
well  that  she  had  been  invited — cordially  invited — to  this  last 
night's  entertainment*  Did  all  this  mean  that  in  the  end  he  would 
have  to  give  up  associating  with  the  outer  world,  and  restrict  him- 
self to  John  Eldridge  and  Lewis  Smithson?  That  seemed  the  only 
programme  compatible  with  the  enjoyment  of  a  comfortable  home, 
for  God's  sake  let  it  be  formulated!  Let  him  know  what  he 
had  to  expect,  and  Challis  would  put  bis  sign-manual  to  any  rea- 
sonable treaty,  .  ,  *  He  stopped  suddenly,  yet  asked  himself — 
why  stop?  Then,  knowing  well  that  he  dared  not  answer  his  own 
question,  flinched  off  the  subject. 

This  phase  of  reflection  did  not  come  immediately  on  opening 
Marianne's  note*  He  had  passed  through  a  brief  epoch  of  lunch  for 
himself  and  dinner  for  Bob  and  Gat  and  Emmie  since  then.  Tt 
had  been  a  riotous  but  not  unpleasant  experience,  and  Challis  was 
grateful  for  it.  Bob's  greeting  to  him  had  been,  exn 
transcribed:  "Mater's  gone  to  Tulse  Hill.  I  say!— if  you  were 
to  give  me  five  shillings,  I  could  buy  a  phonograph,  because  Fve 
saved  up  fifteen.  Tommy  Eldridge  has  got  one  that  does  a 
menagerie,  and  you  can  hear  a  man  havlnp  his  bead  bit  off."  This 
felt  jolly  and  cheerful,  ^specially  as  the  two  little  k'itU  jumped 
with  eagerness  to  hear  the  subsidy  voted*    Imitations  of  insub- 
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ordinate  wild  beasts,  and  the  sounds  incidental  to  detaching  a  Ben- 
gal tiger  from  his  prey  with  red-hot  irons,  made  lunch  pass  pleas- 
antly, and  Chsllis  felt  much  happier.  He  granted  the  five  shil- 
lings on  condition  that  no  operatic  records  should  be  purchased* 
He  had  heard  *  Voi  che  sapete  "  through  a  gramophone  once,  and 
he  knew! 

He  was  in  his  study,  and  Bob  had  probably  nearly  arrived  at  the 
phonograph  local  plague-eentr©  in  Putney,  when  he  got  to  spec- 
ulation acknowledged  as  such,  about  a  modus  vivendi  for  himsel 
and  the  mother  of  those  two  little  wenches.  He  denied  Judith  any 
place  in  the  problem,  preferring  to  recognize,  as  the  sole  difficulty 
he  had  to  fight  against,  the  attitude  of  Marianne  towards  what,  be 
summed  up  as  "Grosvenor  Square"  compendiously*  He  refused 
to  admit  that  the  class  of  feelings  he  entertained  towards  that  lady 
— or  might  have  entertained;  he  wouldn't  quite  admit  them — could 
possibly  come  under  discussion  so  long  as  he  kept  them  to  himself. 
Why.  if  every  trifling  vibration  of  personal  feeling,  every  grnin 
of  salt  on  the  dish  of  a  man's  friendship  for  a  woman,  was  to  be 
made  the  foundation  of  an  indictment  of  faithlessness  to  his  wife, 
where  would  matrimony  be?  But  ho  nearly  lost  the  thread  of 
his  reflections  in  the  obligation  to  define  what  the  feelings  were 
that  he  was  refusing  to  admit. 

Be  would  not  allow  for  a  moment  that  these  feelings  could  pos- 
sibly interfere  with  his  affection  for  his  wife.  In  fact,  he  actu- 
ally shout*: d  w  Nonsense ! "  aloud  in  answer  to  some  accusation  to 
that  effect  for  which  he  was  not  responsible.  So  loud,  in  fact,  that 
Harmood  came,  and  said, "Did  yon  call,  sirtM  and  disbelieved  the 
.  J  didn't  f  **  that  she  was  met  with.  He  would  not  have  felt 
foolish  ou  hearing  his  own  voice  getting  out  of  bounds,  but  lie 
did  when  it  came  home  to  him  that  Harmood  must  have  heard 
him  two  rooms  off  at  least.  This  would  never  do.  He  would 
get  back  to  the  Ostrogoths.  How  about  Estrild's  little  hand- 
maiden t— a  good  name  for  her? — something  ending  in  illat 
Fayilla  ?— Scintilla  ?— Yes,  that  would  do.  without  the  8;  other- 
wise, like  Law  Courts  and  tittles  of  evidence  f  Yes — certainly  Cin- 
tilla  I    But  he  got  no  further. 

Because  the  little  su^aT-plum  brought  back  his  interview  of  the 

nming.  There  was  Judith  again — he  had  nearly  given  up  think- 
ing of  her  os  Miss  A  rkroyd— holding  the  mirror  at  arm's-length 
it  include  both  faces  easily,  watching  the  ensemble  with 
Ostrogothic  effect,  sympathetically  resumed  frum  some 
the  play  she  had  half  read,  and  knew  the  ^ur^rci  *&\ 
eyelid*  thrown  up  as  per  insr/ructions  of  stage-tfaVuet^  to  «co** 
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the  crlare  which  seems  to  have  come  so  freely  on  the  faces  of  a 
onr  forbears  whom  the  Stage  has  thought  worthy  of  portrayal;  just 
a  hint  of  what  upper  lip  and  nostrils  could  do*  if  they  tried,  in 
the  way  of  callousness  towards  tortured  prisoners.  For  Judith 
had  been  thinking  over  the  part.  And  how  grand  her  eyes  were, 
too! — something  of  the  dark  colour  of  sapphirea  by  artificial  light, 
And  the  little  chick's  face  had  come  so  well  I  That  episode  of  the 
monkey-soap  had  produced  a  nuance  of  terror-stroke;  exactly  how 
Gintilla  would  have  looked  over  a  Christian  martyrdom;  a  penalty 
deserved  by  a  Dissenter^  hut  alarming,  for  all  that.  He  would 
Judith  next  time  he  wrote.  .  .  .  Weill — he  would  write, 
course.  But.  it  was  all  m  the  way  of  business.  What  of  that!  . 
He  would  tell  her  he  had  christened  the  child  Cintiila.  She  would 
call  her  Cintiila  now;  he  was  sure  of  it.  .  .  .  Now  he  must  get 
to  work  1     This  would  never  do. 

Eta  actually  did  get  to  work  this  time.  He  wrote  blank  verse,  ot 
prose  abstract  to  turn  into  blank  verse,  or  other  blank  verse  that 
was  better  than  the  first  blank  verse  \  or,  if  worse,  could  be  rejected 
when  found  wonting,  But  tbo  worst  was  when  alternatives  turned 
out  equal — impossible  to  make  choice  of*  After  a  while,  he  found 
himself  with  two  such  samples  to  choose  between.  Which  s 
of  the  two  would  come  beat  from  the  lips  of  Kstrild  ?  ITc  had 
acknowledge  that  he  was  puzzled. 

And  yet  a  good  deal  might  depend  on  i!    He  was  wavering  be- 
tween two  courses  in  the  plot  of  the  play.     Each  of  these  speeches 
seemed  to  point  to  one.     Suppose  he  chose  the  one  thatt  afterwards, 
Judith  liked  least,  and  followed  on  the  line  of  plot  that  suited  itl 
•  mi lil  not  feel  happy  over  it,  that  way.     Obviously,  Judith 
roper  person  to  decide.    Master  Bob  might  just  as  well  ca 
to  a  Ksndy  typewriter  at  Putney,  wait  for  them  to 
executed^  and  bring  them  back.    Or  stop!     Challia  knew  he  could 
rely  on  the  accuracy  of  this  typist,  at  a  pinch.     Why  not  write  to 
Judith,  leaving  the  envelope  open,  and  let   Master   Bob  put  the 
typed  eopy  in  and  post  it?    It  would  save  a  deal  of  time.     Then 
would  be  able  to  get  on  with  the  play  fir*t  thing  in  the  morning, 
nn  answer  came  by  the  early  post,  as  it  might.    He  could  mentio 
Cintilla,  too, 

>oid,   so  done!    Master  Bob  was   off  like 

;int  to  leave  his  phono,  whose  hideous  din  had  been  audib 

;jfar  since  its  arrival  an  hour  apro.     No  sooner  was  he  i 

call  than  Challis  remembered  that  if  he  hod  decided  tbe  questio 

himself,  it  never  would  hnve  been  necessary  to  show  the  rejeete 

version  to  Judith  at  all  I    But  the  fact  h  he  had  got  rather 
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way  of  consulting  her.     Anyhow*  it  couldn't  matter  much,  either 

He  went  back  to  bis  writing,  and  found  something  else  to  go 

with.     lie  went  on  with  it  peacefully  until  a  cub  arrived,  and 

looked  out.  Dg  that  it  W»  Marianne-     It  was  not,  and  he 

d  an  odd  sensation  of  being  glad  he  was  sorry  it  was  not.    He 

w  who  the  visitor  was,  and  retired. 

Confound  that  woman  I  Why  on  earth  need  Charlotte  Eldridge 
come  bothering  in  when  Harianne  was  away?  A  confirmatory  an- 
nouncement is  followed  by,  "Oh,  Mrs,  Eldridge! — ZMd  you  tell  nes 
your  mistress  wasn't  here?"  Thus  Challis  to  Hannood,  who 
cheeks  the  incorrectness  of  his  speech.  **  I  said  Mn,  Clmllis  was  * 
not  at  home,  sir,  Mrs.  Eldridge  said  who  would  come  in  and  wait.** 
On  which  ChalhVs  comment — too  much  to  himself  to  rank  as  an 
answer — is,  u  She'll  have  to  wait*'1 

"Am  I  to  tell  her  so,  sir?"  Harmood,  docile  and  well-bred, 
awaits  instructions. 

"No!— don't  tell  her  anything.  Perhaps  your  mistress  wiU  bo 
in  soon." 

Challis  made  a  show,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  of  going  on  with 
His  work — but  not  for  very  long.  As  tea-time  drew  near,  he  looked 
at  his  watch,  and  decided  not  to  have  tea  in  the  drawing-room  with 
his  visitor,  but  to  go  out.  So,  when  he  looked  in  on  Charlotte  for 
a  moment,  he  was  in  walking  trim,  and  merely  shook  hands  hur- 
riedly >  and  said :  u  Marianne  must  be  in  soon.  She'll  never  stay  to 
dine  at  Tulse  Hill.  /  have  to  go.  Ring  the  bell  for  tea,  and  mako 
Harmood  attend  to  you  properly,  Ta-ta!"  and  departed,  affecting 
baste. 

Mrs,  Eldridge  was  not  quite  ready  for  tea,  and  also  hoped  Mrs. 
Challis  would  reappear  shortly.     So  she  postponed  summoning  the 
dmaiden,  and  took  Challis'a  old  novel, il  The  Spendthrift's  Leg* 
,"  from  the  bookshelves,  wishing  to  compare  the  portrait  of  his 
st  wife,  which  she  knew  it  contained,  with  cmrent  events,    As 
e  speculated  over  this  and  that,  an  unmistakable  boy's  head — 
at  fh  boy's — came  in  at  the  door,  and  said  **  Hullo  I "  in  a 

ry  uncompromising  way.    Tt  was  merely  greeting — no  morel 
"Well,  Master  Bub,  where  have  you  been!    Come  in  and  talk, 

u  Haven't  got  much  time  for  talk.     I  say!    I  wonder  if  yon  can 
■t  such  a  ripping  phonograph.'' 

"I  can  hear  beaut i fully."  Indeed,  a  woe-bc#one  and  God-for- 
gotten croak  has  been  audible  for  some  miimtQfi,  rendering  patter- 
songa.    Bob  wanna  object:  a Isn't  it  awfully  Jolty f    Y> 

really  sure  you  can  hear,  thought    I  Bay,  th  -\\  \fc,  a  \ 
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I  got  4 Movement  in  A  flat,'  and  I  might  have  had  'The  White- 
Eyed  Musical  Kaffir/  and  it's  such  rot*  Harmood  says  she's  sure 
itV  only  music— like  pianos." 

14  Why  don't  you  open  it  and  see?  n 

"  Because  then  they  won't  change  it  I  might  have  changed  it 
when  I  was  out,  if  I'd  known.  But  I  thought  it  was  a  row  in  a 
house,  and  furniture  getting  broke,  don't  you  know  ? "  He  gives 
further  particulars  of  his  mi  a  apprehension  but  it  will  he  as  clear 
as  it  needs  to  be  without  them. 

u  Where  did  you  go  when  you  were  out  ? "  Mrs.  Eldridge  seems 
strangely  unconcerned  about  the  phonograph.  But  Bob  is  too  high 
in  the  seventh  heaven  about  it  to  conceive  it  possible  that  such  in- 
difference should  exist,  He  takes  his  hearer's  sympathy  for 
granted,  and  as  for  suspecting  any  non-phonograph ie  motives  in  his 
questioner — impossible ! 

*  Putney.  I  could  have  gone  to  the  shop  twice  over  in  the  time 
I  was  waiting." 

u  What  were  you  waiting  for  ? n 

«  Tyopwriter.     For  the  governor.    Oh — quite  half  an  hour  I " 

"What  a  shame  1  And  you  wasted  ail  that  time  waiting.  But 
you  got  what  you  went  for?  I  mean  your  father  got  his  type- 
writing?" 

*'No  fear  I"  This  with  scorn.  Then,  to  keep  the  heaven  of 
veracity  spotless :  "  lie  didn't  get  it,  you  know.  I  shoved  it  in  her 
envelope*  and  shoved  it  in  the  pillar-box  in  High  Street.  Not 
the  one  near  the  tobacconist's." 

w  Whose  envelope  ?  " 

m  It  was  all  right.  There  wasn't  any  other.  Judith's.  I  say — 
are  you  quite  sure  you  can  hear  up  here?  Hadn't  I  better  bring 
it  up,  while  you  have  tea  ? "  For  tea  is  coming  of  its  own  ac- 
cord „  audibly ,  outside  the  door. 

"  No — after  tea.  I  shall  listen  better.  Whose  letter  did  you  say 
you  put  in  ?    Judith's — who's  Judith?" 

"Oh — you  know!  Me  and  Cat  always  call  her  Judith,  Miss 
Mrfrroyd."  There  is  a  trace  of  contempt,  quite  unexplained,  in  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable.  But  Boh  will  be  lenient^  adding.  u  But 
she  gave  me  my  skates/'  Then,  for  he  cannot  honestly  conceal  a 
defect,  w  She's  duehessy.  for  all  that.  A  hundred-and-one,  Gros- 
Ifiaor  Square,  W."    And  leaves  her,  classified. 

Should  Harmood  make  the  tea  I     Not  on  Mrs.  Eldridgefs  accoi 
certainly!    Mrs,  Challis  was  sure  to  be  back.    Too  probably,  in 
practice,   for  either  speaker  to    say  "D.V."   about,   it.     But   no 
atheism  was  meant — far  from  it  I    Harmood  attended  to  the  fire; 
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tough  just  to  keep  it  in.  although  if  it  went  on  like  this  we 
uM  soon  be  able  to  do  without.  And  the  water  couldn't  go  off 
boil  as  long  as  there  was  ever  so  little  methylated.  Mrs. 
dge  was  beginning  to  fear  that  there  was  ever  so  little,  and 
at  the  boil's  hour  was  come;  and  was  questioning  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  on  the  whole  to  make  tea  in  order  that  its  get- 
ting cold  should  favour  Marianne's  return,  when  a  cab-sound 
recommended  itself  to  her  notice  for  some  unexplained  reason,  and 
she  began  making  the  tea.  She  really  wished  to  see  Mrs.  Chains, 
having  a  card  in  her  hand  she  wanted  to  play.  One  fights  against 
a  misdeal  when  one  has  seen  the  ace  of  trumps  in  one's  hand 
But  let  us  be  just  to  Mrs.  Charlotte.  ,  Of  course,  it  was  well  under- 
stood, between  her  and  her  conscience,  that  her  motive  was  to  make 
that  no  mischief  came  of  that  letter  to  Miss  Arkroyd.  Sup- 
pose that  young  monkey  were  to  say  be  posted  the  letter,  and 

ing    about    the    palliative    typewriting!     And    then    suppo* 
Alfred  never  thought  it  worth  mentioning  that  he  had  written  at 
alL    Quite  a  case  for  a  judicious  friend,  etc.,  etc*    Oh,   these 
meddlers ! 

The  cab  was  Mrs.  Challis — not  literally ;  only  household  patois — 
and  Mrs,  Challis  was  sorry  she  was  so  late,  Charlotte.  Why  had 
that  lady  not  had  tea?  Marianne's  manner  was  dry  and  bard* 
No — she  was  not  the  least  tired,  she  said.  She  would  go  up  and 
take  her  things  oh*  and  come  down  immediately.  She  threw  out  a 
irmisher  to  stop  that  horrible  noise  on  her  way  up;  and  when  she 
med,  if  peace  did  not  exactly  reign  where  Bob  was,  some- 
where below*  at  any  rate  the  sounds  that  continued  were  human. 
not  diabolical. 

Veil?"    Mrs.  Eldridge  spoke  first. 
"Wait  till  Pre  bad  some  tea,  Rnd  Pll  tell  you"    A  cup  api( 
elapsed,  and  then  Marianne  said  briefly:  "  Says  it's  a  parcel  of  Hi 
If  poor  Kate  had  been  married,  she  must  have  known." 

Charlotte   considered.     The  detective   character   asserted   itself. 
*  Row  do«  s  she  account  for  Mrs.  Steptoe  knowing  the  name  of 
llock  people  ? w 
She  doesn't  account  for  it." 
*'  What  does  she  suppose  her  motive  to  bet** 
**  She  doesn't  suppose.1* 

**  Even  if  she  knew  the  name,  it's  impossible  to  believe  she  would 
p  Up  such  a  story!    With  nothing  to  gain  by  it,  Marianne 
th  nothing  to  gain  by  it!  n 
**  I  didn't  say  I  did  believe  it.     T  only  told  you  what  mamma  %av\." 
A  conversation  that  flags  from  lack  of  any  viaib\&  ate^  ttyrnax& 
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welcomes  another  cup  of  tea,  to  pause  on.  After  a  measure  of 
silence,  so  filled  out,  consciousness  of  the  impasse  brought  in  a  new 
element,  as  stimulus. 

"  I  talked  to  John  about  it/' 
*  Why  must  you  talk  to  John !  * 

l(  My  dear  Marianne !  Well !  John's  a  fool,  I  know*  but  I  hare  a 
great  respect  for  his  judgment,  sometimes.  I  shouldn't  have  begun 
about  it  myself,     But  he  was  there  when  Mrs.  Steptoe  was  loo! 

photographs,  and  he  spoke  of  it  to  ma  ,   .   .     What  did  he 
speak  of!     Oh — the  whole  thing!" 
hat  did  be  say?" 
4*  It  wasn't  so  much  what  he  said,    You  know  his  way.    He  01 
paid  that  a  party  he  knew  in  the  City  knew  a  man  in  a  Prival 
Inquiry  Office,  and  that  sort  of  thing  always  ran  into  money. 

idea  was — you  know  how  funnily  he  phrases  things? — his  idea 
that  l  keep  it  snug'  was  the  word.     In  fact,  he  repeated  it  eei 
times.     John's  habit  of  repetition  gets  rather  irritating,  nc 
and  th 

u  Did  he  say  nothing  else? M 

**  I  don't  think  he  did  .   .   »  oh  yes!— he  exonerated  your  bus* 
band.    At  least,  he  said  that  that  sort  of  trap  wasn't  th 
trap,  anyone  would  suspect  Titus  of  being  up  to.    It  was  a  lit( 
oh  ecu  re,  but  John  is  obscure." 

Marianne  showed  no  disposition  to  take  an  interest  in  John* 
opinions,  even  assuming  them  to  be  capable  of  recasting  in  an  in- 
8  form.     She  sat  holding  her  teacup,  as  one  anxious  not 
k  with  a  pleasant  memory.     But  her  face  was  not  pleasant  if 
all  that.     It  might  be  unfair  to  say  it  had  a  set  jaw  and  a  a 

that  suggests  a  prizefighter  without  a  prize.  p\ 

much  of  the  description  as  leaves  an  image  of  a  comely  woman  wii 
dark  hair — plenty  of  it — in  a   plait,  and  rather  tmbonpoint   for 
thirty.     Put  in  the  mole  we  have  spoken  of,  just  on  the  cheekbone; 
but  don't  run  away  with  the  idea  that  there  musi  ye  in  the 

dier  side,  that  you  are  not  looking  at.     Lei  Marian] 
all  that  i*  left  of  a  bonny  robust  girlhood  that  waa  in  its  di 
r  more  acceptable — consciously  90 — to  her  brnthor-in-law  than 
t'i.   more  delicate  api  beauty  of  hi  d  wife.    B«i 

ianne  had  gone    <iT.  fcooj  there  was  no  doubt  of  it,     Neverthc 
nal  acerbity  and  frequent  sulL 
:  lied  the  idea  that  she  was  j>ood  with 
-buried  night  be  relied  on  when  th. 

lie,  a  rocl  id -heart  edneas,  to 
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Some  such  appearance  may  have  made.  Mrs.  Eldridge  cautious 
about  pursuing  the  thread  of  John's  judgments,  as  she  joined  in 
her  friend's  silence  beyond  her  usual  habit — a  loquacious  one. 
Presently  sue  said,  to  relieve  the  monotony,  "  Shall  I  put  your  cup 
down?"  and  took  it  with  a  well-formed  hand  she  was  vain  of — 
indeed,  it  ran  close  to  beauty — from  one  that  was  rather  a  defect  in 
its  owner;  too  chubby,  too  accented  at  the  rings,  to  be  redeemed  by 
addendum  of  filbert-nailed  fingers, 
Marianne  then  said,  as  she  surrendered  the  cup :  "  Tou  saw  him 
before  he  went  out?"  She  spoke  as  though  she  took  her 
.•anion's  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  her  own  silence  for 
gran 

Mrs.  Eldridge  seemed  to  acquiesce.  "He  looked  in  for  a  mo- 
ment/* she  said. 

"I  suppose  he  got  his  letter"  This  was  mainly  thinking  aloud, 
for  how  could  Charlotte  know  anything  about  his  letter!  She 
could  guess,  though,  and  was  not  slow  over  it. 

*  I  suppose  so,  because  he  answered  it,"  Then  she  may  hai 
felt  that  her  knowing  so  much  without  data  might  seem  unwai 
ranted;  tos  she  added:  "At  least,  if  it  was  a  letter  from  her"  and 
then  explanatorily,  in  response  to  an  inquiring"  look,  "Yes!- — 
Judith  Arkroyd,  of  course,"  She  probably  had  no  definitely  I 
chievous  motive  in  the  phrasing  of  this.  The  assumption  that  any 
"ht-r"  must  be  JMtas  Arkroyd  only  showed  what  she  herself  had 
been  thinking  of.  But  it  teemed  with  suggestion  of  continuous 
correspond*  nee  between  the  lady  and  gentleman  in  hand.  Mari- 
anne flushed  angrily,  far  more  moved  by  the  way  in  which  she 
heard  of  it  than  by  the  mere  letter  itself.  It  was  only  one  of  many 
era,  after  all  I 

How  do  you  know?    How  can  you  tell?" 
**  Marianne  dear — really !  n 
"  Really  what  ?     No,  Charlotte,  you're  nonsensical*    Of  cour 

her !     Why  do  you  take  a  pleasure  in  mystifying  me?     Can't 
u  tell  me  what  you  mean?    How  do  you  know  he  answered  it?" 
"  Dear*  if  you'll  be  patient,  I'll  tell  you.     But,  really,  you  d< 
so  much  out  of  nothing  .    ,    ,   it's  all  about  nothing."     And, 
vlrs,  Eldridge  looked  frightened,  as  u  mischief-maker 
osc  hobby  ha*  got  the  bit  in  its  tocth. 
If   itffl   nothing,  at  least  you  can  tell  me  what  it   is."     And 
none,  who  a  moment  since  was  red,  now  goes   white,   with 
estless  and  a  foot  that  tape  uneasily.     There  had  been 
In  anteo  n-e  to  warrant  so  much  excite- 

inks  Mi-   Chfl  fcotl     and  would  like  to  hark,  b-a&k,  wo& 
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make  her  mischief  gradually,   on  congenial  safe  lines, 
would  be  premature,  to  her  thinking. 

"What  what  K  Marianne  dear?"  she  says.    But  then  makes 
concession :  "  Only,  of  course,  dear,  I  know  what  you  mean.    How 
did  I  come  to  know  about   the  letter  he  sent  her?    It's   quit 
simple.  .    .    ." 

"Well— goon!" 

M.   *   .It  was  Bob.    He  was  in  here  just  now,  and  told  me 
father  had  sent  him  to  post  a  letter  to  Judith — that's  what 
young  monkey  calls  her — and  then  you  asked  if  he  had  got  hifl  lel^ 
tcr.     Of  course,  I  thought  it  must  be  from  her*" 

"Why?" 

"Oh,  nonsense  why,  Marianne  dear!    How  could  it  he  anyone 
eke?"    And  Mrs,  Challis  cannot  answer  this,  naturally,  as 
knows  quite  well  it  was  Judith's  handwriting  alone  that  attrac 
her  attention  to  the  letter,  and  that  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  oth 
items  by  the  same  post.    Charlotte  continued :  **  I  can  see  nothing 
to  make  such  a  fuss  about.    With  this  play-acting  going  on,  a  let- 
ter might  be  anything  " 

a  How  do  you  know  I  thought  it  wasn't  anything?  " 

**I  dare  say  you  didn't,  dear.  Of  course,  one  takes  for  granted 
that  one*s  husband  .  .  .  well! — even  if  it  was  John,  it  would 
never  occur  to  me.  And  look  at  the  difference  between  my  John 
and  your  Titus  t  " 

As  it  is  impossible  to  fathom  Mrs.  Eldridge's  motive  for  ascribi 
the  character  of  Lovelace  to  the  chosen  of  her  affections,  tl 
tempt  shall  not  be  made.     Some  things  begin,  exist,  and  ceaa 
none  knows  why.     But  one  may  conjecture.     Was  it  that  Chn 
wanted   a   certificate  to  her   understanding — from  experience— -o. 
Man  the  Baboon  that  she  sometimes  sketched  St  MartinVle-Gratt' 
and  the  Royal  Exchange  as  a  sort  of  ilex-groves  furnished  vrj 
Mamads  and  Bassarids,  all  for  the  delectation  of  respectable  Satyrs 
with  stove-pipe  hats  or  billy-cocks,  each  in  his  degree?     Liki    Xkh 
olas  Poussin,  you  knowl    Yes — that  was  it!    John's  character  had 
to  he  sacrificed,  to  show  through  what  slant  or  squint  in  a  side* 
aisle  his  wife  had  got  a  glance  at  the  mystic  altar  of  the  Bonn 

But  Marianne  was  not  prepared  to  accept  the  view  sng] 
"One  man's  the  same  as  another,"  said  she.     Then,  with  an  a 
Off  feeling  that  she  was  being  entangled  in  something,  she  knew  no1 
what,  that  afoe  waa  not  clever  enough  to  escape  from,  w  1 
wouldn't  talk  like  this,  Charlotte    1  hate  it  I " 

Talk  Hke  what,  dear?"  says  Charlotte,  but  adds  illogicality. 


H 
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It  wasn't  me  began  talking  like  this.    It  was  you  said,  how  did  I 
low  he  answered  it  |     I  oould  only  tell  you.'1 

I  don't  care  what  who  said,  or  anyone,  It*s  nothing  to  do 
ith  it.  You  know  what  you're  trying  to  make  out,  so  where  is 
use  of  pretending?"  Mrs.  Eldridgc  interjects,  "What  am 
trying  to  make  out?"  Eut  this  is  ignored,  and  Marianne  con- 
tinues, "And  you  know  you're  wrong  and  the  thing's  ridiculous/ 
Through  all  this  runs  a  tacit  acceptance  of  the  existence  of  "the 
thing*"     But  it  remains  undefined,  by  mutual  consent. 

At  this  point  Mrs.  Eld  ridge  began  to  suspect  that  Marianne  was 

rowing  more  tension  of  feeling  than  the  case,  as  known  to  her, 

>med  to  call  for,     She  must  find  out,  in  the  interests  of  the  drama 

wanted  to  enjoy — for,  of  course,  true  mischief-maker  that  she 

was,  she  never  admitted  that  mischief  was  her  motive — what  had 

passed  at  Tulse  Hill  to  account  for  her  friend's  acces  of  asperity. 

Because  of  course  it  was  that?    It  was  that  horrid  old  woman. 

*  T  suppose  you  talked  it  all  over  with  your  dear  mother,  Mari- 
anne f" 

"  There  wasn't  anything  to  talk  over  with  my  dear  mother  that 
I  know  of.    Yes,  I  did — I  talked  over  what,  you  mean." 

M  And  she  agreed  with  me,  I'm  sure? " 

"  I  don't  know  whether  she  did  or  didn't,  and  I  don't  know  what 
'  agree '  means.    But  I  do  know  that  I  won't  talk  to  mamma  again, 
neither  about  this  or  anything  else,  unless  .   .   #" 
tiIcss  what!* 

*  If  she  talks  as  she  does.     She  knows,  because  I  told  her." 
"Don't  tell  me  about  it,  dear,  if  you  don't  like,"    With  which 

licence  to  silence  Mrs,  Eld  ridge  settles  down  to  the  hearing  of  a 
good  long  tale,  which  she  knows  will  have  to  be  elicited  by  jerks, 
83  Marianne  is  profoundly  Anglo-Saxon— not  a  drop  of  Celtic 
blood  in  her  veins,    It  comes,  and,  summed  up,  amounts  to  this : 

Marianne  had  carefully  avoided  saying  a  single  word  at  TuLsc 
Hill  about  "it"— in  fact,  had  wanted  to  keep  Grosvenor  Square 
out  of  the  conversation  altogether,  She  had  really  only  spoken 
about  Mrs,  Stcptoe's  story  and  the  photographs,  and  how  "it1* 
came  in  Heaven  only  knew.    But  there  "  it "  was,  and  mamma 

Keen  very  disagreeable  about  it,  and  said  things.  What  things? 
OH,  "f  course  the  sort  of  things  she  always  said  .  .  .  well!— about 
her  own  marriage  with  Titus,  and  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  busi- 
ness.    Just  as  if  she,  Marianne  to  wit,  wasn't  only  poor  Kate*shalf- 

r — and  it  just  made  all  the  difference  I     But  what  did  she  say  ? 

i,  it  seemed  that  she  had  up  and  denounced,  in  the  m 
way,  about  how  she  had  always  said*   and   alwa^  ^bot£& 
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that  the  Blessing  of  God  could  never  rest  on  an  Unscrip- 
tural  Onion.  And  then,  being  pTOaaod  1<»  develope  this  thesis,  had 
fallen  back  feebly  on  the  position  that  **  we  were  told"  it  was  Sin- 
ful, and  that  Marianne  knew  where  just  as  wll  eta  she  did;  which 
was  indeed  true  IS  fl  sense,  for  neither  of  them  knew  anything1  of 
theology,  or  divinity,  or  exegesis,  except  that  the  Bible  was  the 
Word  of  God,  and  contained  everything  necessary  to  Salvation, 
as  well  as  to  the  fostering  of  all  our  little  particular  prejudices. 
In  fact,  it  would  havo  been  difficult  to  light  upon  any  two  com- 
pleter agnostics,  etymologically,  than  this  mother  and  daughter. 
So,  though  the  former  was  happily  unconscious  of  the  whereabouts 
of  any  texts  hearing  on  the  question,  she  was  convinced  of  their 
existence;  only  making  this  much  concession  to  her  daughter's 
position— that  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  a  half-sister-in-lav. 
only  half  as  bad  as  with  the  complete  article.  It  was  a  Venial 
Sin,  and  a  commodious  one  thus  far,  that  it  still  permitted  inter- 
course under  protest  between  a  daughter  who  had  committed  it  and 
a  mother  who  went  to  church. 

On  this  occasion,  when  the  admixture  of  foreign  matter  into 
the  discussion  had  raised  the  question  of  possible  nuptial  in- 
fidelities, the  old  lady  had  embittered  her  criticism  of  her  daugh- 
ter's position  by  pointing  out  that  Titus  might  do  whatever  he 
liked,  and  she  would  never  be  able  to  get  a  divorce,  like  a  legally 
married  woman.  The  knot  that  had  never  been  tied  could  never 
be  untied,  clearly;  and  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  conformity 
to  established  usage  was  hopelessly  lost.  This  view  had  fair!1 
raged  Marianne,  who  had  fought  for  her  right  to  a  divorce  as  the 
tigress  fights  for  her  young.  Not  to  be  a  wife  at  all  according 
lie  law  of  the  land  was  bad  enough,  bat  if  you  had  to  forego  your 
birthright  to  he  a  legal  divorcee  or  divorceuse,  whatever  were  we 
coming  to! 

"  I  must  ask  John  how  that  is,**  said  John's  wife,  really  to  make 

talk,  for  she  was  nt  the  moment  weighing  the  question  whether  this* 

item  In  Marianne's  recent  collision  with  her  deer  mother  was 

Ugh  to  account  for  her  ill-temper,     "Ton  would  never  suppose 

John  knew  anything  at  all,  by  his  manner;  hut  it's  wonderful 

lie  does  know.     Thcrp  he  is!"    There  he  was,  and  there  also  was 

Mr.  Challis,  who  had  met  him  on  his  way  from  the  station,  and 

bim  he  believed  Charlotte  was  st  the  Hermitage,  and  he  had 

r  come  in.     And  there  also  was  a  Mrs.  Farminter,  or  Westrop 

— Marianne  wasn't  sure  which — who  had  really  wanted  to  leave  a 

only  Titus  had  gone  end  asked  her  in,  and  now 

Marianne  supposed  we  should  have  to  be  civil. 
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Do  not  suppose  this  Mrs.  Parminter  or  Westrop  has  nothing 

do  with  the  story.     She  will  go  out  of  it,  certainly,  very  soon; 

:ause  she  has  promised  to  he  at  the  Spurrells'  at  six,  and  it 

full  quarter  of  an  hour.     But  she  lias  an  influence  on  ir, 

the  spell  of  her  presence  acting  on  the  social  rapports  of  the 

ild     Briefly,  we  all  know  it's  quite  different  when  there  are 

)ple;  and  this  Mrs.  Parminter  or  Westrop  was  quite  as  much 

dd  hoc,  as  if  she  had  been  the  Spurrells. 
When  there  are  people,  you  assume  a  genial  smile,  and  affect  a 
rity  of  interest  you  do  not  feel  in  their  loves  or  tl 
sheep,  or  even  their  digestions.    You  shout;  so  do  they.    Then 
someone  else  shouts  louder,  and  you  try  to  finish  what  you  were 
shouting.     But  you  d«  ed,  mid  perhaps  you  give  in;  and 

then  your  family — lady-wife,  mother,  sinter,  what  not! — says  after- 
wards, need  you  have  been  so  glum,  and  couldn't  you  have  exerted 
lurself  to  make  things  go  a  little?  And  yourre  sorry,  because  it*s 
late  now.  and  the  Mrs.  Parminter  or  Westrop  of  your  case,  or 
>ur  particular  Spurrells,  have  trooped  away  with  parting  benedic- 
arid  left  the  hush  of  daily  Hie  behind.  And  thru  yuvr  ttaa.- 
lady  looks  at  the  cards  the  Mrs.  Parminter  or  Westrop  has  de- 
bited, mad  eeea  which  of  the  two  though 
All  this  linjipened  in  the  present  ease,  the  Mrs.  Parminter  or 
having  swept  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eldridgc  away  in  her  vortex, 
?ause  they  were  going  in  the  same  direction;  and  having  said  to 
them  what  n  delightful  eall  she  had  had,  and  what  delightful 
de  the  Challi^es  were!  To  wbieh  Mr,  Eld  ridge  had  appended 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  known  Challis  quite  a  long 
you  earae  to  think  of  it.  And  the  equivocal  lady  had  said 
ler! — how  very  interesting: ! 

ial   wooden   smile,  as  of   the  visited,   on  the  faces   of 
and  her  husband  died  abruptly  Bi  te  a 

it  shout.     It  gave  place  to  a  mere  puzzled  look  on  his,  pro- 
I,  n 0  doubt,  by  the  expression  of  coid  fati^n*   mi  hers  and  her 
eilenre.     So  far  as  he  could  recollect  then-  was  ItOthJi  ant 

>r  this— at  least,  at  the  date  of  their  last  parting.    Tl  riew 

the  gu^-maa  was  unleavened  with  tend*  rtaiuly,  but 

I  colloquy.     But,  I  ber© 

id  heen  Tulse  Tlill  since  then!     That  was  it! — it  wa-  rid 

Challis  said  it, 
id  went  to  get  ready  for  dtr 

ig  ready  "  amounted  to  little  m 
hands.  It  could  not  interfere  witl 
lung  and  conciliating  his  wife.    lie  Teatt^ 
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ist  as  usual.     She  wasn*t  going  to  help,  evidently*    However,  he 
would  try  yet  again,  but  presently.    Presently  did  not  come,  ap- 
till  cigar-time.     Then  he  made  a  more  vigorous  attempt. 
■■II,  Polly  Anne,  1  think  you  might  ask  me  where  I've  been." 
M  Where  have  yoa  been  ?  "    The  amount  of  concession  there  was 
in  tills  was  just  sufficient  to  make  it  impossible  to  indict  the  con- 
versation as  unendurable,  and  demand  improvement  or  silence; 
but  not  enough  to  pave  the  way  to  cordiality, 

dial  lis  would  probably  not  have  ventured  on  his  last  attempt  if 

had  bad  nothing  to  report  but  his  visit  to  Grosvcnor  Square. 

But  this  afternoon  excursion,  later,  bad  given  him  confidence.    He 

was  able  to  answer  that  he  had  looked  in  to  tea  at  the  Poosonhy- 

Smiths',  or  whatever  the  name  was;  and  what  did  Polly  Anne 

\     Celia  Pon  son  by- Smith  had  got  twins. 

*  Celia  Robinson,  I  suppose  you  mean,"  said  Marianne  coldly. 
T  sflw  it  in  the  Telegraph,  Did  you  go  nowhere  else?" 
**In  the  morning — yes!  I  went  for  a  book  to  the  London 
ibrary,  and  made  a  call.     Nowhere  else  this  afternoon." 

*  I  meant  in  the  morning.    Don't  spill  your  coffee.    The  cup's 
full." 

*  No — it's  all  right.  There  t  n  Challis  Teduced  his  coffee  to 
safety*point,  and  was  not  ungrateful  for  the  slight  break  in  the 
conversion.  He  was  able  to  affect  a  balked  readiness  to  speak,  as 
one  whose  swallowed  coffee  has  left  him  free  to  say  the  words  it  in- 
terrupted. 

*■  I  called  in  at  Grosvenor  Square." 

"  I  see  "  This  is  a  simple  speech  enough,  but  if  the  I  lasts  a 
long  time  and  the  S  even  longer,  it  expresses  diabolical  insight. 
Yet  one  can  say  nothing.  Challis  could  only  ignore  it,  and  con- 
tin  i 

M  I  told  you  Judith  Arkroyd  had  had  an  accident.     Or  didn't 
I  ?  "     But  be  knew  quite  well ;  and  Marianne  knew  he  knew,  ant 
merely  shook  her  hearl.     He  went  on:  "Well — she  has.     And  sh< 
wasn't  able  to  come  to  the  Acropolis  last  night/* 

u  A  bad  accident  ? "  Marianne  seems  determined  to  keep  her 
words  at  the  few< 

u Nothing  very  serious!  A  sprained  ankle,  She'll  nave  to  lay 
tip  for  it.    Not  a  hanging  mnttert" 

*  Of  course  you  didn't  sec  her  ?  * 
did*    There  is  nothing  to  prevent  her  receiving  visitors." 

up!" 

Marianne!   Of  course  she  was  up.    What  do  yon  en$- 
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*  I  don't  know.     1   don't  pretend  to  understand   these  sort  of 
people.     1  suppose  Wq  all  right,  either  way."    And  this  lady  then 
withdrew  frum  iln-.  ooaverfifttfoft,  leaving  her  husband  half -in 
and  half -apolo^i- tie,   but  quite  unable  to  lay  bold  of  any  excuse 
tlOT  irritation  or  apology.     Especially  the  laj 
tould  be  think  confessions  or  apologies  necessary  t 
g  could  throw  more  light  on  the  way  the  heads 
of  t\  hold  quarrelled— for  domestic  bliss  has  many  forms; — 

than  the  internal  comment  made  by  its  eldest  son  when  be  returned 
by  e  Let  ten  from  supping  with  his  friend  Tommy 

Eldridge.  What  Master  Bob  said  to  himself,  after  a  short  wait 
for  sounds  of  hunum  voices,  was:  ■  Rom  ont  I  expect.  Pater  and 
mater  noi  g !  *    He  put  his  head  in  at  the  drawing-room 

door  and  made  a  statement.  "  I  say*  Fm  not  late,"  Ilis  father, 
who  understood  Master  Bob  down  to  the  ground,  attached  the  right 
meaning  to  *' What  are  youl"  which  followed.  He  looked  at  his 
Wfltch.  "Ten-thirty-three/' said  he.  "  Three  minutes  late !  Now 
go  to  bed,  and  leave  the  phonograph  alone  till  to-morrow." 

w  What ! — not  only  jmt  one,  in  the  breakfast -room,  with  the  door 
shut?*'  But  even  so  conditioned,  it  is  too  late  for  phonographs, 
and  Bob  goes  to  his  couch  a  sadder  boy  but  as  great  a  goose  as 
ever.  Before  doing  so,  ho  has  to  give  securities  that  he  will  not 
pound  about  overhead  and  wake  his  sisters;  and  to  note  that  his 
pater  is  reading  and  sorting  letters,  and  his  mater  has  settled  down 
to  a  book. 

You  know  what  that  means,  especially  when  the  book  is  bicolum- 
nar,  microtypical,  and  there's  such  a  lot  to  read  before  it  gets 
to  wl  vone  says  it's  so  improper.     You  read  the  first 

epitt,  till  you  get  to  the  point  at  which  the  author's  invent  iv«-  power 
has  flagged,  and  then  you  become  strangely  content  to  repose  urn 
neath  that  work,  with  your  eyes  closed  and  your  turn  fully 

folded   OTCI   your   foreground.     But   Boh   was  wrong.     11 

not  settled  down  to  her  book  in  the  true  sense  of  the  wi 
and  Challis  knew  it  by  the  speed  at  which  the  leaves  turned.     Mari- 
anne  couldn't  read  at  that  rate,  even   without  stopping  to  think 
of  the  meaning.     And  yon  must,  sometimes. 

dlis  had  glanced  at  that  book  himself,  and  knew  his 
wife  would  never  understand  local  Americanisms  and  Indian 
dialects  in  Kamschatkn.  Tt  was  an  interesting  book,  though,  and 
Challis  remembered  how  th*  tir^t  chapter  began;  "Midnighl 

1,  and  the  blood  still  dripped  monotonously  from  the 
shelf  above,  etc/'     He  was  just  thinking  emjh]  he  safely  venture  on 
ing  the  reader  why  tins  first  chapter  was  called  4i Hello!  **  v 
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put  the  book  said*,  and  said  briefly:  H  F 


going  to  bed."    She 
niece  Bob's  incursion. 
Special  ded  to  keep  in  mini]  bow  little  M 

and  knew  of  the  causes  of  hex  perturbation.    So  far  as  he 

could  see,  the  whole  ground  was  covered  by  illogical  resentment 

against  a  group  of  his  friends,  whose  advances  to  herself — as  it 

ed   to   him — she   had    inexcusably   rejected,     Still,   he   could 

'■uses  for  her;  it  was  not  for  her  as  it  was  for  him;  be 

the  key  of  the  position.     It  was  a  case  for  compromise,  and 

Marianne  was  uncompromising.     That  was  all!     As  for  any  eon- 

ceptioa  that  a  new  tight  thrown  on  his  past  had  presented  him  to 

h  distrustful  and  secretive — certainly  keeping  back  something 

BTO*t  have  a  right  to  know;  possibly,  though  she  hesitated  over 

i  thing  disgraceful  to  himself — no  such  idea  crossed  bis 

mind  for  a  moment. 

It  would  be  all  right  in  the  morning!    He  had  said  that  many  a 
overnight,  in  tiff-times,  and  peace  had  followed  as  predicted. 
Hill,  considered  as  an  incident,  was  too  recent  for  any  sort  of 
conciliatory  effort  to  be  worth  making — to-night,  at  any  rate.    Let 
It  alone,  and  have  a  finishing  smoke !    Go  hack  to  the  Ostrogoths ! 
Then,  as  he  wondered  whether,  for  all  its  slow  combustion,  the 
grate  would  not  consume  its  coal  before  he  got  through  his  cigar, 
came  hack  to  him  an  imnge  of  Judith  Arkroyd  in  a  dau 
form — an  image  in  which  physical  beauty  was  subordinate  to  a 
'■  relationship  of  soul,  which  he  hud  imperceptibly  slipped  into 
ibtng  to  his  own  and  hers.     A  dangerous  form,  because  I 
■  I  a  new  part  iu  it  for  this  man.     His  first  wife  bad  probably 
been — put  it  plainly— a  mistake;  his  second  *    *    .  well! — lie  was 
fond  of  Marianne — TOry—amd  they  had  had  many  happy  times 
i  her,     But  it  wasn't  quite  the  same  thing  as — oh,  dear! — well, 
you  know !     One  can't  have  everything. 
Much  more  dangerous,  that  sort  of  thing,  to  our  thinking,  than 
primitive  fascinations  of  Aphrodite  herself!     Indeed,  we  have 
limes  thought  that  lady  didn't  go  the  right  way  to  work  in  that 
affair  with  Adonis,     She  should  have  tymphthized  with  him.     All 
the  same,  mint!  you  I — so  Cynicism  murmurs  at  our  elbow— man 
has  an  extraordinary  faculty  for  detecting  companion-souls  to  his 
own,  pulses  preordain-  ■'.   in  unison  with  his,  in  I 

(ordinary  beauty,  of  indisputable  grace,    He  may  squint,  and 
.-lit  be  defective,  but  his  predestined  She,  the  mate  of  his 
soul,  will  him  through   lustrous  orbs  of  tender  radlfl 

will  reach  him  through  tin 

i  ng ;  and  a\\  V\*e  ^\\\V  ,da*s« 
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will  he  be,  without  a  sound  tooth  in  his  head  to  boast  of,  unless  he 
has  the  effrontery  to  make  a  parade  of  his  crown-and-bridge  treat- 
ment. He  may  even  wear  a  wig,  and  brazen  it  out,  in  the.  same 
breath  with  a  protest  against  a  single  false  tress  on  the  head  of  his 
other  dearer  life-in-life — this  comes  out  of  Poetry,  somewhere — 
while  as  for  a  Venus  Calva  .  .  .  simply  out  of  the  question,  thank 
you! 

Anyhow,  the  predestined  mate  of  the  soul  was  a  much  more 
kittle  head  of  cattle  to  shoe  behind  when  chosen  for  her  beauty 
from  among  the  daughters  of  an  aristocracy  not  celebrated  for 
ugliness,  and  manipulated  by  photographers  into  bestowing  their 
eyes  upon  the  readers  of  the  shiniest  print  that  ever  lay  on  the 
table  of  an  hotel  reading-room. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


UNCALLED   FAMILY   ROW,  AND  HOW   BOB  S  BREAKFAST   WAS  POST- 
iED.      OF  A  LETTER  FROM  JUDITH  THAT  MADE  MATTERS  WORSE 

The  Mistake's  son  was  the  unfortunate  means  of  causing  the 
tt  day  to  begin  badly.  For  he  rose  early,  and  hastened  to  the 
[ue-centre  at  Putney  whenee  Becords  flowed,  to  acquire  In  ex- 
change for  the  condemned  piece  of  mere  music  either  "The 
White-Eyed  Musical  Kaffir"  or  something  equally  juicy,  Natu- 
rally, he  found  the  shop  not  open,  at  an  hour  when  sparse  milk  ant 
eggs  were  the  only  things  procurable,  "  Won't  open  till  ten  ,"  was 
the  current  opinion.  Bob,  disgusted,  called  on  his  friend  Toi 
Eldridge,  and  found  sympathy  and  consolation.  Tommy  had  ha< 
the  u  Musical  Kaffir"  for  two  days  past,  and  the  Kaffir  had  palled* 
He  would  swop  him  for  the  **  mere  music  "  record  and  twopence. 
Bob  closed  with  the  offer,  but  the  bargain  hail  taken  time;  and,  aa 
a  consequence,  he  burst  in  upon  breakfast  at  half -past  eight  o'clock, 
and  announced  his  acquisition  with  an  evident  conviction  that  his 
hearers  had  been  awaiting  his  return  with  suspended  breaths.  Hi 
step-mother — or  aunt;  either  will  do — confiscated  his  treasure 
promptly,  and  denounced  Science  wiihin  the  home-circle, 
tures,  she  said  truly,  were  one  thing;  houses  another,  Bob  cited 
the  indulgences  shown  to  other  fellows  by  their  parents  in  Ten 
of  phonographs,  and  Cat  said  that  Tommy  Eldndge  always  had 
his  till  tea-time,  Her  mother  told  her  not  to  speak  with  her  mouth 
full,  and  met  Master  BoVs  half-inaudible  "I  shall  aak  the  Gov- 
ernor, anyhow  1"  with  so  harsh  an  enquiry,  u  What's  that  you're 
say i j  Don't  mumble  to  yourself!"  that  Bob  evacuated  hia 

position,  and  awaited  reinforcements, 

Harianne  was  making  the  common  mistake  of  easing  ill-temper 
V  attacking  objects  blameless  of  provoking  it — blowing  off  steam 
igh  wrong  channels.  At  another  time  she  would  have  been  too 
u^y  t€i  open  a  campaign  against  a  phonograph.  Now  she  found 
lf  •  relief  to  pitch  in — Bobe  phrase — and  enlarged  her  scheme  of 
°K-ratiuit3.  "If  it  wasn't  for  your  father,"  she  said,  "you  would 
Y  k®  brenkfastiug  upstairs."    Bob,  who  was  afraid  of  her  because 

**&d  boxed  his  ears  for  him  before  now — and  not  %0  ^ers  Vtffcs^ 
>nly  muttered  a  sot  to- voce  "I'm  a  Rugby  boy  hot*  tt.u&\taraX 
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■ianne, 
*,   and 


would  be  grandmother/*  expressing  in  his  simple,  limited  way  bis 
a  of  acquired  status,  and  the  folly  of  ignoring  it.     Marianne, 
who  was  not  really  the  least  angry  with  Bob,  and  certainly 
care  twopence  about  the  w  Musical  Kaffir.  *  -aw  in  this  suppi 
lefiance   an   outlet    for   her   own    high-pressure   atmosphere,   an< 
jumped  at  its  inaudibility  as  though  it  were  the  head  and  front 
of  its  offending.     What  was  it  he  was  mumbling? — she  said  &| 
with  growing  anger.     He  wouldn't  mumble  if  his  father  was  bei 
lob  denied  this  audibly,  probably  meaning  that  he  had  said  nothii 
ic  would  have  scrupled  to  Bay  to  his  father.    He  felt  indignant 
and  injured;   having,  indeed,  meant  no  wrong,   though  his  pre- 
tpation  about  the  glorious  phonograph  had  no  doubt  made  his 
b  appear  carr  1 
As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  Challis,  coming  down  at  this  moment 
to  breakfast,  and  not  in  a  beaming  good-humour  himself,  heard  his 
-  indictment,  and  quickened  his  descent  of  the  stairs.     He  re- 
solved at  onoe  on  his  usual  policy  whenever  Marianne  came  to  oj 
warfare  with  any  of  the  family — namely,  to  take  her  part  at  IJ 
moment,  for  discipline's  sake,  even  supposing  he  had  to 
amends  for  it  after  by  concessions. 

"What  is  the  matter?1'  said  he  magisterially,  in  the  pause 
silence    his    <  ntry    created.     If    was    more    impressive    than 
amount  of  excitement,  and  the  younger  little  girlt  Emmie, 
i>  My  in  a  terrified  way.     Nothing  creates   the  formidable  hi 
fear,  even  when  it  is  only  a  small  child's.     The  tension  tocame  full- 
blown, having— please  observe !— all  grown  out  of  nothing, 

"ii  must  ask  your  boy  what  ha  means,  Alfred,  and  find  fr 
yourself.    All  T  can  aaj  if  I  am  to  be  spoken  to  so  befc 

the  servants,  I  cannot  go  on.'* 

"How  dare  juu  speak  to  yon*  mother  so — eh?    What  do 
mean  by  it  I"    GhalnVa  assumption  *>f  uncontrollable  anger  is 

« 1>  from  motives  of  policy.     He  knows  he  can 
it  up  with  Bob;  any  time, 

didn't"    "Rub  no  more  knows  what  he  is  denying  thi 
r  knows  what  he  has  accused  him  of.    Never  mind!     Fi 
don't  quarrel  by  the  book     B>  let,  for  all  that,  and  w 

subject     *f  She  took  my  Record,  and  it  hilling,  ai 

twopence  over.     She  wanted  to  prevent  mc  .    ,    ."    But  it  remaii 
untold,  whatever  it  was,  for  Mariai-mo  intern: 

"u  can  hear  for  yourself  how  he  callfl  me  she.    But  do  as 
.  Alfred!" — use  of  thia  name  means  a  state  of  siege,  observe  1- 
u  Tie  is  your  I  i'ter  which  diaclaimer  of  a  porentftg 

Md  accused  her  of.  abe  repeats,  "  She, 
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Challis  at  onoe  perceived  that  he  must  either  sacrifice  poor  Bob 
be  altar  of  Peace,  or  be  entangled  in  a  hopeless  discission  of 
id  wrongs  with  Marianne;  how  hopeless,  only  experi 

■ild  know!     Action  wns  necessary,  and  I  ed  em 

Boh,  seizing  him  b  liar  of  his  coat    "  How  dare  yo 

so  to  your  mother?  How  dare  you  ..."  Bnt  stopl  He  could 
him  how  be  dared  say  she  to  hia  mother!  Even  Mari- 
anne would  suspect  hiin  of  making  game  of  her.  So  he  had  to- 
pretend  thnt  his  indignation  had  overwhelmed  him,  "  Don't  an- 
swer me,  sir/'  he  shouted,  shaking  the  culprit  with  a  sev>- 
probably  more  apparent  than  real.  "  Be  off  to  your  room  directly, 
and  Stop  there!"  And  the  child  that  was  crying  broke  into  a 
,  to  do  honour  to  the  way  the  scene  had  climaxed.  Bob  van- 
ished. 

The  roaring  slowed  down,  and  was  gradually  merged  in  bread- 
and*marmalade,  An  intermediate  period  of  sobs  and  bites,  over- 
lapping, was  tilled  out  with  public  discomfort — an  embarrassed 
silence  in  which  Challis's  visible  vexation  was  unfairly  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  Marianne,  to  say,  rt  You  can't  wonder  at  the  child, 
when  you're  so  violent."  Chaliia  closed  hie  lips  lest  he  should 
speak;  but  it  came  home  to  him,  in  some  mysterious  way,  thj! 
was  in  the  wrong.  Hen  are;  or  if  they  are  not,  it  comes  to  the 
same  thing.  For  a  firm  conviction  in  the  mind  of  a  woman 
with  a  strong  will  and  a  proper  spirit  has  all  the  force  of  fact.  But 
allis's  acquiescence  in  his  guilt  was  accompanied  by  a  grow- 
g   resolution  to   take   Bob   to  the  play,   C0tLi  >utgt  be- 

be  went  back  to  school  on  Monday,  He  had  no  misgivings 
about  the  boy's  breakfast.  He  knew  Harmood  might  be  relied  on, 
as  Bob  was  a  favourite  in  that  quarter.  Probably  a  compensation - 
breakfast  was  in  store  for  Bob,  later. 

It  was  a  bad  moment  for  dealing  with  a  female  correspondent 
who  is  "always  sincerely  ycrafa/1  Had  Challis  been  confident  that 
.nopened  letter  on  the  table  was  from  one  who  was  only  "hia 
faithfully w — though,  indeed,  Bebekah  conld  not  have  been  much 
metre  to  Isaac — or  even  "his  truly/'  hi?  might  have  opened  it  con- 
fidently and  made  some  excuse  to  throw  it  carelessly  along  the 
table  to  his  wife  while  he  went  on  to  his  last  consignment  of  pr> 
clippings.  Or  he  might  have  done  so  equally,  however  u  sincerely 
Judith  Arkroyd's  signature  said  she  waa,  if  onl  ipfd 

needless  row  had  not  been  bl  r ^,  Challis's  Short  Temper 

h*&  Phonograph.     But  then,  in  addition  to  the  sincerity  with 

r,  Chalils  knew  the  1« 
of  her  invitation  of  the  day  \  >Vvi 
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wife — probably  to  accompany  him  to  Royd  at  Whitsuntide.    So  be 
postponed  opening  all  his  letters,  and  made  the  fatal  mistak 
hustling  them  together  as  though  he  valued  them  all  alike,     Mari- 
anne knew  better.    Had  she  not  seen  him  pause  half  a  second  on 
that   characteristic,   unmistakable   hand — a    strong   bold   nprigl 
script   that  seemed   to   apeak    its   contempt   in    every   line  for 
scratchy  Italieisms  of  its  writer's  ancestors?     How  was  she  to  in- 
terpret its  being  packed  away  out  of  her  sight  in  this  way?    How- 
ever, she  wished  the  jury  in  the  court  of  her  inner  conscience  to  un- 
derstand distinctly  that  she  did  not  care  one  straw  what  Titus 
or  did  not  do  in  respect  of  Grosvenor  Square — but  within  well 
defined  lines.     For,  apart  from  the  degree  to  which  she  relied 
the  social  safeguards  of  that  Square's  aristocratic  pride,  she  ba< 
about  her  husband  the  feeling  many  students  of  nature  ascribe 
married  folk  who  are  not  ripening  for  divorce — the  feeling  Gerai 
had  about  Enid,  according  to  Tennyson.     Marianne,  for  all  he 
tempersomeness  and  jealousy,   loved   and   reverenced   Challis  ti 
much  to  dream  he  could  be  guilty  of  anything  that  would  supply 
copy  for  a  modem  novel. 

A  more  frank  nature  than  Marianne's  would  have  said  to  him 
when  he  pocketed  his  unopened  letters,  "What! — not  read  her 
ter?    Weill — J  woulnVt  write  again,  if  I  were  she!  "  or  some  su< 
pleasantry.     Her    obdtiTate    silence   provoked    him    to    say    w 
might  else  have  stopped  on  his  tongue's  tip.    It  came  Just  after 
children  had  vanished  to  the  nursery*     "  I  think,  Marianne,  coi 
sidering  that  the  boy  is  going  back  to  school  on  Monday,  you  mi< 
have  .   .   .     Well! — you    might   have   been   a   little  easier   wit 
him/1 

u  Tm  sorry  he  is  going  back  id  school ;  that  is  where  he 
it  alh    But  I  expected  to  be  found  fault  with." 

*  Learns  all  what?    What  does  he  learn?'*    But  the  lady 
bristles  with  silence  in  reply  to  this  question,  so  intensely  does 
call  for  no  answer.    Titus  continues,  letting  it  lapse ;  "  I  don* 
think  you  remember  that  it  was  T  that  gave  him  the  phonograph; 
at  least,  1  gave  him  leave  to  buy  it." 

"I  dout  remember  onythinp  about  it,  and  Tm  not  going  to 
to.     Of  course  you  gave   it  him,  to  encourage  him   against 
Very  well,  Alfred,  you  take  his  part!     Oh,  I  know!— oh 
not  his  mother.    But  T  know  what  poor  Kate  would  have  said, 

bad  been  here  now,"    This  was  rather  a  favourite  pe- 
Marianne*s;  only  she  never  by  any  chance  filled  out  her  claim 
knowledge  of  what  would  have  happened  under  perfectly  iucoi 
t&lrable  circumstances,     She  kept  details  secret. 
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ught  of  replying;  ^  Poor  Kate  wouldn't  be  a  fool,  any- 
w  1 '  For  ho  was  vexed  about  Bob,  But  he  was  ashamed  to  find 
Time  had  changed  the  face  of  things,  that  be  should  actually 
take  exception  to  his  own  statement  on  its  merits  1  Wouldn*C 
she?  He  wasn't  at  all  sure.  He  gave  it  up,  and  merely  said: 
We  wonTt  talk  any  more  about  it  now.  Where's  Bob's  Record  I  ■ 
was  unfortunate.  He  had  better  have  swept  his  letters  into 
ap  ih  the  hand  that  was  waiting  to  do  it,  and  earned 

them  off   to   his  study.     Instead,   he   waited   for  the  confiscal 
Musical   Kaffir. 

M  No — Alfred — it's  no  use!  I  won't  give  it  you  if  Bob's  to  have 
it,  Horrible  noise!  Besides,  look  at  the  way  he's  been  behav- 
ing!" 

Challis  gets  visibly  angry,  or  angrier.  "You  had  much  better 
give  it  me,  Marianne,"  he  says,  reaching  out  his  hand  for  it.  But 
he  just  misses  it,  and  it  goes  into  Marianne's  pocket;  past  recov- 
ery, without  concession  on  her  part  or  physical  force  on  his.  All 
might  have  been  well  if  the  dispute  had  not  got  to  this  point 

Things  being  thus,  nothing  remains  for  the  story  but  to  tell 
what  actually  took  place.     The  lady  persisted*    No,  she  would  not 
it  up!     Nothing  would  induce  hen    Appeals  on   moderate 
lines,  to  come,  to  be  reasonable,  and  so  on,  only  made  matters 
worse— tending,  in  fact,  towards  admission  of  weakness  on  Chal* 
part-     He  became  more  irritated,  and  in  his  annoy anee  at  hav- 
ing to  give  up  the  point  made  an  unfortunate  speech.    "Well- 
it,  then,  if  you're  so  obstinate.     I  won't  try  to  take  it  from 
But  I  tell  you  this,  Marianne:  there  are  many  husbands  that 
would."     His  only  meaning  was  to  lay  a  little  stress  on  his  own 
nee.     Tie  would  not  even  try.    But  his  speech  sounded  like 
I  ion  of  male  power  against  female  weakness,  as  well  as  of 
legal  right. 

The  last  was  what  stung1  Marianne.    Her  recent  encounter  with 

r  mother  had  thrown  doubts  on  her  right  to  a  divorce.     How 

nid  they  be  reconciled  with  a  husband's  legal  right  to  confiscate 

White-Eyed  Musical  Kaffir,  or  any  record,  for  that  matter?     Her 

Hashed,  and  she  bit  her  lip  as  she  turned  to  leave  the  room* 

A  laugh  that  was  no  laugh  came  of  it,  but  scarcely  speech,  to  speak 

aid  was,  " Because  they  could w — not  very  intelligibly. 

i  the  nurse,  Martha,  with  some  appeal  through  the  just 

opened   door,  cut   off  the   Into  ad  imposed  an  everyday 

nour  on  both 

lIUs  wen  J  »om  to  cool  down.    To  him  in*  ^\is?&,Wk 

words  wer  cable,  unless  they  meant  that  \\\s  \^iy%v\\vs  ^»» 
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not  bis  strong  point,  and  that  he  might  not  have  recaptured 
Musical  Kaffir  so  very  easily.     But  that  did  not  seem  to  ring  qui 
true,  neither.     Never  mind ! — he  had  to  look  at  his  letters.     Aft 
all,  it  was  not  the  first  time  Marianne  had  been  unintelligible. 

But  her  exclamation  had  no  relation  whatever  to  what  Bob  chose 
to  call  **  vim,"  It  was  part,  of  the  new  phase  of  thought  connecting 
her  mother's  views  about  the  legitimacy  of  her  own  marriage- 
knot  with  Challis's  suggestion  of  a  male  domination  that  others 
—not  he — might  have  legitimately  claimed*  If  she  was  not  to  be 
Titus's  lawful  wife — if  she  was  to  he  swindled  by  a  trick  of  iuris- 
lon— at  k  i?a  the  advantages  of  her  freedom.     Let 

there  be  no  rubbish  about  a  man's  right   to  rule,  about  a  v. 
duty  to  obey.    Keep  that  sort  of  thing  for  authenticated   mar- 
riage-lines, if  hew  wen'  to  be  ti- 
lt was  the  vaguest  hint  oi  an   idea — no  more!    A  gleam  n 
worth  a  thought,  except,  for  what  it  grew  to. 


" 


A  human  creature  with  an  unopened  letter  in  its  hand  is  raw 
material  for  an  Essay  on  the  Fast,  Present,  and  Future.     Rath* 
dan:.  binge  for  a  thoughtful  scribbler  to  touch  on  rashly] 

Better  say  as  little  about  them  as  possible. 

That,  or  something  like  it,  was  Ghalli&'s  thought  as  he  stood 
.his  writing  sanctum,  reasonless]  y  banging  fire  over  the 
of  Judith  Arkroyd's  letter.    Or  was  it  that  h  I  time  to 

down  after  the  recent  emeutef    Some  nervous  characters — like 
— shrink  from  a  clash  of  renditions,  a  discordance  of  eonseeuti1 
surroundings,  and  are  prone  to  let  each  association  die  down  1 
another  takes  its  place,     ChalKs  wanted   to   shake  clear   of 
domesticities,  maybe,  before  transferring  bis  thoughts  to  Judit 
and  the  invitation  to  Royd  that  he  knew  her  letter  would  rep 

For  whatever  reason,  he  hunpr  fire.     And  when  in  the  end 
Opened  the  letter,  he  did  it  slowly,     He  took  a  broad  view  of 

q  placed  it  on  the  table  while  he  lighted  a  pi 
iuL'  that,  there  w;is  ■  flaw  in  it  that  would  prevent  his  showing 
Marianne,    When  he  nicked  it  up  for  delib  i^ion,  smol 

encircled*  he  found  it  read  thus: 

"Dear  Mr,  Cjiai a 

'j)eeeh   A.  will   suit  me  best — but   never  mind  thai 
feel  like  deciding  on  the  other,  icloeed  back. 

•* Remember  about  Whitsuntide.    Only  pi*  •]  in 

Bllftdiftg  Mrs.  Ohftllifl  !   T  ooznfi  and 

down  an  mtr  her?    Ti 
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raid  keep  so  much  in  the  background.     Tefl  her  ah&  must  come, 
-but  do 

"  Sincerely  yours, 

«J.  A." 

What  the  dickens  possessed  Judith— not  Miss  Arkroyd,  please!* 
to  use  that  unfortunate  expression,  u  keep  so  much  in  the  back- 
ground  M?  Of  course*  Grosvenor  Square  is  the  foreground  of  the 
•a  little  of  Challis's  style  as  an  author  outcropped  here — 
but  why  not  take  it  for  granted?  Why,  in  a  communication  that 
was  to  be  shown  to  a  fretful  porcupine,  need  Grosvenor  Square  let 
at  of  its  deep-rooted  faith  in  its  position  out  of  the  bug  of  its 
good-breeding 1  That  was  Challis's  metaphorical  standpoint  Bui 
ally  Judith  very  seldom  sinned  in  this  way;  scarcely  ever, 
hall  is  d  himself,  trespassed  on  Mr.  Elphinstone's  depart* 

Now,  why  need  Mrs,  Ohallis  choose  this  exact  moment  to  r< 
r  husband  that  his  Fire  Insurance  expired  on  the  twenty-fifth, 
within  fifteen  days  of  which,  et  cetera?    Why  had  he  left  his  doof 
the  jar,  so  that  she  should  look  in,  unanj  just  as  I 

idtag  that  it  would  never  do  to  show  her  this  letter  from  Judith  ? 
He  had  no  time  to  reflect — barely  enough  to  replace  it  in  its  en- 
velope. And  that,  after  all,  was  the  worst  thing  be  emild  do, 
For  Marianne  knew  the  envelope  by  heart  already.  The  only 
of  accounting  for  things  of  this  sort  is  by  imputing  to  Eblts  1 
conscientious  attention  to  detail.  He  reaps  his  reward,  as  we  know, 
the  smallest  interventions  often  yielding*  a  profit.     This  remark  is 

jested  by  Challis's  decision,  after  his  wife  had  left  the  p 
that  the  Devil  was  in  it. 

Has  all  thia  incident  of  Bob's  phonograph  been  worth  recording? 

.inly  it  has.    Because,  coming  as  it  did  on  the  top  of  Mrs. 

►teptoe's  reminiscence,  and  Mrs.  Challis's  visit  to  Tulse  HUJ,  it 

mations  by  supplying  reasons  for  the  attitude  of  that 

•sons  valid  enough  to  throw  dust  in  the  eves  of  Mrs.  L'hal- 

Thc  phonograph  ruction  wus  an  effect,  not  •  cause  -  f  ill- 

iper.  and  poor  Bob  was  really  a  victim,  not  a  prime  mover  in  it. 

't  did  not  matter  much  to  him,  for  his  release  was  not    I 

I,  and  reinstatement  and  compensation  foUlowed  somehow.    Be- 
lis  father  took  him  to  hear 

■  back  to  school.    But  he  r<  i  admit  that  Melh 

er  than  her  record  would  be,  if  he  might  only  buy  it  for 
bob. 
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By  itself  the  Step  toe  incident  might  have  been  explained.  So 
might  Challis'e  correspondence  with  Judith,  or  might  never  have 
a  Mr  ac  ted  attention.  It  was  the  correlation  of  each  to  each,  and 
the  visit  to  Tulae  Hill,  with  the  subtle  touch  of  Charlotte 
Eldridge  at  critical  points,  that  provoked  the  dissension  over  the 
boy's  harm  Jess  instrument  of  torture,  and  gave  the  Devil  his  op* 
portunity. 

Mrs.  Stcptoe  had  never  recognised  the  young  man  whom  she 
remembered  as  Harris,  who,  of  course,  was  Challis  himself.    But 
the  identification  was  in  the  air — hound  to  be  made  sooner  or  1 
Although  Mrs.  Challis  kept  silence  towards  her  husband,  she  h 
no  time  in  recurring  to  the  subject  with  Mrs.  Steptoe,     Her 
penetration  had  gone  very  little  way,  but  Mrs.  Eldridge  had  b 
been  behindhand  in  finding  out  that  either  Kate  Verrall  had  1 
thrice  married,  or  that  the  second  husband  of  the  Brighton  stoi 
was  Challis  himself.     Charlotte  would  not  hove  made  a  bad  femal 
detective,    "Don't  be  a  goose!  u  said  she  to  her  bewildered  fr 
"  Don't  give  the  woman  any  hints.     Show  her  an  old  photograpl 
of  your  husband,  and  see  if  she  doesn't  recognize  it."     Marianne 
did  so,  and  it  was  straightway  identified  as  that  young  Mr,  Ilarri* 
u  But/*  said  she,  "  that  is  Mr.  Challis,  before  we  were  married. 
AlUlt  Stingy,  completely  taken  aback  for  a  moment,  recovered 
?lf  with  great  presence  of  mind  and  laid  claim  to  having  sai< 
mny  things  she  never  had  said  the  first  minute 
tfr.  Challis.     In  a  very  little  while  she  persuaded  herself  she  ha< 
mown  him  at  once.     But  she  could  not  be  induced  to  admit  that 
she  I  be  name  wrong;  and  as  it  was  quite  unimportant  that 

she  should  do  so,  both  ladies  agreed  to  leave  her  unconvinced* 

Mrs.  Eldridge?s  suggestion  was  made  at  her  own  eeim-detache 
residence,  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from  the  Hermitage,  wl 
she  and  Marianne  were  reviewing  the  position  some  days  after  " 
occurred.     The  latter  had  been  dwelling  on  a  suggestion  of 
mother's,  a  very  stupid  old  woman,  that  her  husband  had  been,  i 
till  was,  ignorant  of  poor  Kate's  first  marriage. 

ble,    dear!"    said    the    authority,     "Thin* 
0*t  be  I     Besides,  she  would  have  had  to  be  twice  a  wi 
sueh  a  vet  lime,  if  thii  young"  man  Harris  wasn't  your 

band.    He  mvh't  have  been/'     And  then  she   added  her  detectr 
suggestion,  as  recorded,  and  the  result  removed  all  chance  of 
quittal  on  this  score. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

AT    BOYD    404X9.      THE    BREAD    OF    IDLENESS.      A    GOOD    PLAJN    COOK,      A 
DUkGGl.'E     BETWEEN     A     PRIEST     AND     A     PROFANE     AUTHOR.  THE 

bectohv  and  rrs  GUEST,  LLZARANN.     uow  THE  carriage  didn't  STOP 


That  Whitsuntide  the  may-trees  were  thick  with  bloom  at  Royd 
when  Marianne  Challis  once  for  all  flatly  decided  not  to  accompany 
her  husband  there.  As  for  him,  he  couldn't  possibly  refuse  to  go 
merely  because  she  wouldn't.  And  when  you  particularly  war 
do  anything,  intrinsic  impossibility  to  refuse  to  do  it  is  always  wel- 
■\  So  on  an  early  day  in  June  Challis  found  himself  again  on 
the  lawn  at  Royd;  not  exactly  breathing  freely  because  Marianne 
had  refused  to  join  the  party,  but  distinctly  glad  that  he  was  not 
called  on  to  speculate  as  to  what  she  would  have  said  or  done  in 
this  contingency  or  that,  or  which  of  the  guests  she  would  have 
fallen  out  with,  or  the  extent  to  which  he  would  have  been  bound 
try  to  lubricate  the  situation,  or  the  exact  nature  of  the  mess  he 
mid  have  made  of  it,  Marianne  had  decided  the  matter,  in  spite 
bona  fide  efforts  on  his  part  to  reverse  her  decision,  He  had 
made  them  bona  fide,  in  the  interest  of  his  conscience  later  on. 

Anyhow,  that  was  fill  settled,  and  he  could  inhale  the  aroma  ftf 
the  may-trees  and  the  lilacs,  and  identify  the  note  of  the  wood- 
lin — be  was  just  bucolic  enough  for  that — and  pretend  be  meant 
[ard  when  he  said  nightingale,  and,  in  short,  betray  his  Cock- 
ney origin  ad  libitum,  while  basking  on  the  lawn  in  the  first  en- 
vroent  of  hi*  escape  from  the  hoots  and  shrieks  and  petrolenm- 
ich  of  town.    For  even   Wimbledon  Common  is  not  exempt 
id  nowhere  can  the  music  and  the  silence — strange  compound  I — 
the  world  of  growing  trees  go  home  more  strongly  to  the  jaded 
rat  lhan  in  the  charmed  circle  of  a  park-^irt 
with  centuries  of  repose  behind  and  possible  de  coa- 

;id.     Not  too  man  that  would  favour  od 

kentslism ;  and  it  is  always  our  duty  to  be  prosaic  in  the  intei 

Civilisation.     Not  too  roan 
ttise  that  would  imply  a  delay  in  t!  innent  of 

si   that  is  kn  and 

of  tl  ^sfit 
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deer  and  the  keepers  have  pretty  nearly  kept  to  themselves  sine 
the  days  of  William  the  Socialist.    And  when  the  coal  com' 
that  means  in  the  end  is — perhaps  more  people!     Never  mind  wl 
sort!     Don'  i  fa  other  I 

Don't  bother!  That  was  Alfred  ChalHVs  view  of  the  Universe  ii 
two  words  as  he  settled  down  to  the  enjoyment  of  faultless  aft* 
BOOH  tea,  which  would  be  ■  little  stronger  presently  for  those  wl 
waited;  of  the  society  of  his  hostess,  the  Rector,  and  two  of 
previous  chits;  of  whom  one,  the  young  soldier's  idol  of  last  S< 
t  ember,  was  drawling  with  sweetness,  but  without  interest, 
oblige.  She  was  looking  frequently  towards  the  house,  CI 
said  to  himself  that  she  need  not  he  uneasy,  because  he  won! 
come,  all  right  enough,  in  due  time.  He  knew  this,  because  they 
had  ridden  from  Euston  together,  and  talked  about  tobacco  the 
whole?  way,  that  being  their  only  topic  in  common.  When  the 
Og  man  appeared,  with  the  visible  benediction  on  hia  head  of 
two  11  lead  hairbrushes  with  no  handles— which  Challis  had 

when  ■  drying-case  was  opened  in  the  train  for  a  moment — 
the  young   lady   received   him    ceremoniously,   almost    distantly. 
r  mind! — thought  the  author  to  himself — they'll  be  romping 
like  school-children  the  minute  we  oldsters  are  turned  off. 

There  was  no  one  else  yet,  of  all  a  large  house-party; 
the  same  as  in  September,  said  Lady  Arkroyd,  She  apolt 
for  this  to  Mr.  Challis,  who  replied  that  he,  too,  was  nearly 
same  as  in  September,  if  not  quite,  and  that  it  was  a  coincidence. 
lie  hoped  his  identity  would  be  as  welcome  to  the  house-party  as 
its  would  be  to  him.  Lady  Arkroyd  smiled  acquiescence  without 
analysis,  She  remained  gracefully  on  the  surface  of  things*  eon* 
Bdent  that  till  would  go  well  below  it  in  the  hands,  for  instance, 
of  an  eminent,  if  sometimes  puzzling  novelist.  Lady  Arkroyd  had 
not  the  insight  of  Judith,  Challis  perceived*  He  indulged  a  dis- 
position to  detect  insight  in  Judith*  Gei&t  in  that  quarter  made 
their  relation — not  that  they  bad  any,  mind  you! — plausible  ai 
warrantable, 

There  may  have  been  concession  to  some  such  relativity  in 
ladyship's    remark    that   Judith    would   not   be   back    till    dinnei 
Challis  fell  flat  over  it,  not  knowing  whether  be  ought  to  saj 

t  op)*— I  can  wait,"  or  shed  tears.     Athelstan  Taylor 
lieved  the  position  by   saying   that   he  hoped   Miss   Arkroyd   ha* 
stopped  on  her  way  at  the  Rectory,  as  he  wanted  her  to  see  the 
little  girl,    Then  her  ladyship  bestowed  on  Challis,  for  a  sna< 
as  it  were,  the  odd  chit,  who  was  at  a  loose  en*1  d  her 

him  by  name,  and  went  back  lo  a  talk  on  local  games  at  Provident 


nearly 
Iodized 
r!y  the 
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th   the  Rector.    The  chit's  name,  however  improbable  it  may 

ft*  Lady  Henrietta  Mounttullibardlne,  and  she  did  not  look 

if  flhe  could  live   up  to  it.     She  coloured   at   intervals,   and 

seemed  hushed.     Challis  distinctly  saw  her  want  to  say  something 

:il  timea,  and  give  it  up.     He  encouraged  her  tenderly*  and 

in  time  she  eon  bat  she  really  wanted  to  know  whether  it  was 

■erstraw,  in  ChaJlis**  last  novel,  that  hit  upon  the   idea  of 

g  digitalis,  or  Bessie*     He  told  her,  and  she  retired  o?i  her 

rj,  in  awe  at  having  spoken  to  a  live  author,     Challis 

I   listen  undisturbed  to  the  conversation  of  the  Parson  and 

their  hostess. 

*  There  is  something  very  engaging  about  the  child,**  said  the 
latter,  u  Of  course,  she  has  that  defect.  The  mouth  is  too  largo 
for  beauty.  But  she  cosset3  up  to  you  nicely,  and  opens  her  eyea 
wide.  The  eyes  are  fine  in  t  hern  sokes,  and  remind  me  of  ,  „  . 
oh  dear! — what  was  that  girl's  name?  now,  in  Somersetshire?  I 
can't  recollect  the  least"     Athelstan  Taylor  felt  bejpkea,  rod  was 

ndering  if  it  would  be  legitimate  to  say  never  mind,  when  li.-r 
hip    decided    that    it    didn't   matter,    and    continued:    uSir 
Murgatroyd  is  quite  of  our  opinion,  that  it  would  never  do  to  let 
the  child  lapse." 

*  Never  do  at  all!  "  said  the  Rector,  "  Indeed,  even  if  the  child 
were  not  there,  I  should  be  very  relnctant  to  lose 
father.  I  suspect,  too,  that  the  people  at  the  cottage— where  T  put 
him  to  stay,  you  know— wouldn't  thank  me  for  taking  hira  away. 
It's  very  curious  to  me  how  a  man  with  such  qualifications  for  be- 
ing on  encumbrance  can  manage  to  make  himself  welcome  at  alt. 
But  lie's  k-rome  very  popular  there*  especially  with  old  ICftfgy. 

says  it's  like  a  clock  to  hear  him  tell.    I  think  she  means 
I  he  goes  on  chatting  in  a  pleasant,  easy  kind  of  way.     Sea 
— that  sort  of  thing  f " 
**  Didn't  you  say  he  was  inclined   to  give  trouble? — they 
me    sometimes/*     She    referred,    no    doubt,    to    the 
ani  pauper  population,  and  their  natural  love  of  independ- 
lined  with  outdoor  relief. 
I    didn't  mean  exactly  troublesome   in   that   sense.    Trim 
somely  averse  to  giving  trouble,  perhaps  I  should  have  said, 
never  said  ai  ^o  me,  but  old  Margy  is  in  his  confidence. 

Menu  that  lb  of  his— the  Steptoe  woman,  yon  know  f 

1 — t/nit  know — the  woman  whose  husband  waa  drowned 
the  lock— the  delirium  tremens  man  ..." 
iSelirium  tremens  man?*'  said  hop  ladyship  dimly.     And  then 

- 


fy,   "Oh  yea,  I  know,   of   course,'*   almost  \u  ona  ^o^ 
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ChaUis  listened  with  stimulated  attention,  and  Mr,  Taylor 
Led: 

"  WeH  I—she's  Jim   Coupland's   sister,   you   see — and    it 
that  she  used  to  twit  him  with  eating  the  bread  of  idleness 
he  took  to  the  retail  match-trade.    He  considers  thai 
the  bread  of  idleness  now.     Perhaps  he  is.     But  he  is  sub  rail 
until  he  is  strong1  on  his  legs  again — that's  his  expression, 
we  have  made  a  composition,  and  half  his  keep  is  to  be  dedt 
fn»m  bis  savings.     By-the-bye  .   *    ."     The  Rector  paused, 
recollection  on  bis  face. 

Lady  Arkroyd'e  speech  is  apt  to  have  a  superseding  charm 
to  puss  by  lesser  folks*  unimportant  remarks.     "I  liked  the 
at  the  Hospital,"  she  says  indifferently.     M  I  hope  the  child 
going  to  be  delicate/*     Mr.  Taylor  was  arrested  long  enough 
*  >h  dear  no ! — oh  no,  it  was  or  would  be  all  right  as  far  as  that 
— and  then  left  it,  whatever  it  was,  to  finish  his  own  beginni 

"  I  was  just  going  to  say  what  an  odd  chance  it  was  thai 
Challis's  housekeeping  should  have  absorbed  Mrs,  Steptoe. 
does  the  woman  answer,  Cha His  1 "     For,  as  we  have  heard, 
two  gentlemen  had  become  fairly  well  acquainted  last  Septc 
in  spite  of  the  cloth  of  the  one  and  the  predisposition  of  th< 
— a  better  word  for  the  case  than  "  antipathies,"  which  had  al 
crept  into  the  text.    One  or  two  country-walk  chats  had  i 
Challis  giving  the  Rev,  Athelstan  practical  absolution  for  his  I- 
stock  and  silk  waistcoat,  and   the  latter  reflecting  much  on  rhu 
figments  of  mediaeval  creed  and  formulary  that  make  a  gulf  he- 
tween  so  many  intellects  with  coneord  at  the  root,  and  piny  m 
hands  of  their  common  enemy,  the  Devil.     Why  was  he  glad  ttuvl 
his  frimd  Ous  was  siife  in  London  dabbling  in  incense,  coquc 
with  Holy  Water,  preaching  Immaculate  Conceptions,  and  no',  k«r 
tinp  hia  left  hand  know  that  his  right  hand  hud  renounced  thi 

op  of  Rome — when  a  visitor  like  Challis  might  accrue  at 
moment  at  Royd  Rectory,  as  per  promise  given  eight  moi 

:— simply  because  he  felt  that  the  bridge  of  his  own  libei 

long  the  span  of  it,  was  not  enough  to  cover  the  gret 
gulf!     And  there  was  Ahriman,  chuckling  all  the  while! 

"  T  am  given  to  understand  that  Mrs*  Steptoe  is  a  good 
cook"  wnsChalli-  r  to  the  Rector's  question.     Sot? 

the  maimer  of  it  seemed  to  throw  doubt  on  his  good  faith-     Other 
wise,  why  seek  confirmatory  evidence^  as  his  hearers  scer;i 

"I  suppose  you  dine  at  home?"  said  the  Rector,  going  t< 
point 

"  T  don't  judge  so  much  by  that.    It  wouldn't  be  fair  to 
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'ause  I  gather  that  in  our  house  the  flues  donH  act,  and  the  best 
Ltehen-coal  at  twenty  shillings  has  no  burn  in  it,  and  goes 
cender  in  no  tuna  Also  we  have  no  saucepans  the  right  size, 
Also  our  greengrocer  supplies  us  with  potatoes  which  on  peeling 
turn  out  irregular  polyhedrons.  So  it  doesn^t  do  to  he  biassed  by 
what  we  get  to  eat,  But  I  am  convinced  she  is  a  good  plain  cook," 
Lady  Arkroyd  was  accepting  all  Challis  said  in  the  spirit  of 
Rrndshaw.  A  territorial  lady  knows  nothing  of  the  small  do- 
fneaiicitiee  of  any  middle  class.  The  Rector,  perceiving  a  danger 
ahead — a  new-born  interest  in  the  peculiar  potatoes  obtaining  in 
suburban  villas— headed  Lady  Arkroyd  off  just  as  she  had  be- 
u  What  very  curious  pota   .    .    .1"  without  a  smile 

m't  in  earnest,"  said  he.  "  It's  only  his  chaff."  Tier 
ladyship  said,  "Ghl"  and  looked  puzzled — awaited  enlightenment, 
Challis  laughed^  admitting  jurisdiction.  But  he  pleaded  in  ex- 
tenuation of  his  offence  that  it  was  difficult  to  fight  against  the 
conviction  that  Mrs.  Steptoe  was  a  good  plain  cook — whatever 
direct  evidence  there  was  to  the  contrary — in  the  face  of  her  apron 
and  the  material  of  her  dress,  her  punctual  attendance  at  chapel, 
her  handwriting  and  its  blots,  her  arithmetic  and  its  totals.  She 
really  had  all  the  qualities  of  a  good  plain  cook,  except  the  bald  and 
crude  ability  to  do  plain  cookery — a  thing  no  one  who  looks  below 
the  surface  ever  bothers  over. 

*'  I'm  afraid  the  good  woman's  a  bit  of  &  humbug,"  was  Athelstan 
Taylors  conclusion.  It  was  welcomed  by  the  lady,  as  a  relief 
to  the  necessity  for  smiling  in  a  well-bred  way — a  Debretticent  way. 
call  it — while  queer  arrivals  from  below  uttered  paradoxes  on 
Olym 

Judith  might  be  late;  she  was  at  Thanes.    Challis  pretended  he 
hadn't  known  this.     But  he  knew  well  enough  that  the  young  lady 
had    forgiven    the    Castle,    because    they    were    going    to    have 
theatricals;  and  she,  with  an  imputed  experience,  had  been  peti- 
tioned to  accept  the  principal  part,     All  this  was  in  her  last  letter, 
t-n  to  Challis  at  his  club.    It  had  also  told  him  that  William 
is,  her  brother,  would  not  be  at  Ttoyd  for  a  few  days,  as  lie  was 
in  town  over  the  Great  Idea*  which  was  going  to  be  a  very 
great  Idea  indeed,  as  some  men  had  come  forward  and  were  going 
it  a  good  deal  of  Capital  into  it.    Challis  had  said,  "Dear  me! 
i — lu-w  like!  .    .    .*  and  bad  not  finished  the  sentence. 

<urred  that  amuaed  the  novelmougers  heart  and 
empathies.     When  he  began  talking  with  his  bos 
be  Rector,  he  had  turned  his  bark  ^n  tin   chit  and  the  young 
soldier.     When,  as  the  Rector's  departure  provoked  $to&@Ma\\ift 
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looked  their  way  again— behold  I — -they  had  vanished,  as  by  «. 
"I  think,"  said  the  second  chit,  "they  have  gone  for  a  wj 
Fern   Hollow-'-     Aud    thenceforward   there   was   a  ism* 

about  this  young  couple  and  their  destiny  between  Mr,  Ghallis  wxJ 
ih<    second   chit.     For  had  she   not  detected   his   thou^ 
them,  whi  n  bia  eyes  looked  for  them  and  found  them  m 

The  other  visitors,  some  of  whom  were  as  identical  with  tho* 
of  September  as  circumstance  permits  in  such  a  case,  were 

1   about  elsewhere,  subject  to  well-grounded  confidences  thjt 
they  would  be  back  to  dinner.     And  the  only  important  vari 
of  identity  among  these  was  that  one  had  become  a   ConfinnM 
Christian    Scientist,    Challia   didn't  know   whether   he    was  a- 
pected  to  be  glad  or  Eorry. 

He  became  somehow  aware  that  her  ladyship  was  going  ti 
!  limus  Castle  accompanied  by  the  second  chit,  to  bring  J 
Also  that  he  was  not  going  to  be  asked  to  accompany 
Kai  La  tfr.  Chailis  going  to  do  if  we  all  forsake  him?"  spoken 
rweet  amfle,  left  no  doubt  on  the  point    Mr*  Challi*  W 
a  letter  he  must  write;  so  that  was  settled. 

"  You  haven't  got  a  letter  to  write,  Ohallis  "  said  the  Ti- 
the front  gate,  to  which  both  had  walked  in  company.     "  Oome  *>©* 
of  the  way  with  me,  and  talk  as  profanely  as  you  like.    I 
go  fast."    For  the  resolute  stride  of  a  pedestrian  had  made  C  i 
cry  for  mercy  in  September, 

"Yea— it  was  a  lie  about  the  letter,"  said  he.  "But  it  wis 
good  and  unselfish  in  me  to  tell  it.  Saved  bother,  in  fact!  C*o 
you  wait  two  minutes  while  I  put  on  walking-boots?" 

**  I  can  watt  five,  luckily ;  which  I  take  it  ia  your  meaning," 
waited  six,  beguiling  them  hy  letting  the  gate  swing  to  and 
and  noting  what  a  long  time  it  took  to  reach  equilibrium.     u\ 
1  he  to  Challis,  arriving  booted  at  the  end  of 
fourth  experiment.    "Let's  Bee  how  long  it  means  to  go 
And  then,  having  settled  the  point,  the  two  were  walking  along 
the  great  avenue  through  the  murmur  of  the  beeches,  conscious  of 
dispute  between  the  woodlands  and  the  hay-fields  as  to  which 
Bidding  the  sweeter  flavour  to  the  air  of  heaven. 

Iter  Bpoke  at  first.     Then  C  hall  is  said,  as  though  still 
iQg  over  recent  words:  **  Why  cas  profanely  as  I  liked'?     I  j 
Profane  Author,  certainly,  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word.    Waa 
von  mean 

u  Why — yea  I  That  is,  if  tliat  was  the  sense  you  used  the  irord 
in  the  last  time  we  talked  together,  in  September  Bo  you  r*** 
member?    You  said  you  always  had  diabolical  promptings  towards 


profanity  in  the  presence  of  anything-  sacred.     Then  you  said  my 
•  riiilly  sacred,  and  that  made  matters  worse." 
We  were  getting   very   candid.     You   said  you 

liked  it* 

I  did.  I  said  what  I  said  just  now  because  I  wanted  to  go 
on  where  we  left  off*  We  were  just  going  to  quarrel  healthily 
when  Mr.  Brownrigg  pointed  out  that  in  the  millennium  of  Grau- 

the  impious  man  would  have  no  cause  for  despondency.     The 
class  of  Insulated  Ideas,  evolved  from  the  theory  of  Metaphysical 
*,  will  at  once  provide  the  Dogmatist  with  materials,  and  the 
sphemer  with  an  object  to  give  his  attention  to*   .   . 
**  I  remember.    If  I  belonged  to  the  latter  class,  I  shouldn't  be  a 
Grauboschite,     Too  much  like  Temperance  Drinks,  that  make  you 
as  if  you  were  drunk.  .    .    ."    Chatlis  arrested  his  own  speech, 
as  if  he  had  had  enough  of  triviality,  and  spoke  seriously,    **I 
want  you  to  tell  me  something,  without  any  reserve." 
Goon.    I  will,  if  I  can." 

II  read  one  of  my  books,  I  know  .   .   •  what! — two  mora 
ice  September ?— fancy  that!  .    .    .     Well— what  wa*  y«mr  im- 

mt     As  to  what  we  are  BpoaMng  of,  I  mean.     Did  it  strike 
m  that  I  made  light  of  subjects  usually  held  sacred?" 
HXi  struck  me  that  you  did  not  hold  them  sacred.     I  do  not 
an  a  syllable  more  than  I  say.    Your  writing,  so  far  as  I  h;i 
sad  it,  is  negative." 

u  I  have  wished  to  keep  it  so,    Why  should  any  author  try  bo 
irb  or  unsettle  beliefs  that  he  cannot  repl.  d  by  ■  Mi 

al   Check?    You  remember   what  I  said  to  you   last  y 
the  other  side  of  where  the  brook  runs  across  the  road  on  its 
own  account,  by  the  little  footbridge  1  .    .   .   well!— it  was  q\ 

1  have  no  antipathy  to  any  beliefs  of  other  people,  having 
of  my  own.     I  merely  take  exception  to  the  recitation  of 

44  Even  when  the  reciter  is  free  to  choose  silence," 

"  Tf  he  stands  up  it  comes  to  the  same  thing." 

"He    needn't   unleefl  he   likes,     At  least,   in  my  Chur 

**  Then  suppose  he  does  believe  some  of  it,  is  he  to  Jump  up  and 

down?     There  must  be  what  my  Bob  calls  a  good  few  persons  who 
!•  the  first  seven  and  the  last  four  words  of  the  Creed  .   .   . 

well! — the  regular  Creed — you  know  which  one  I  mean   *   .    .  and 
could  hardly  expect  them  I  11  nil  through  the  business 

part  of  the  recitation  and  out  in  at  the  ex 

u  You're  only  half  serious,  QhaHia    Your  inveterate  propensity 

to  quips  -  it  and  paradox,  a*  it  is  called,  ra\a\e&A&  y^\v  accA 
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spoils  your  talk.    Surely  a  declaration  of  faith  is  an   intr 
-sity  in  a  communion !     How  can  it  exist  otherwi 

u    must   keep   the   disbelievers   out — is   that   it?rT     Chalii* 
thought  it   time  for  a  cigar.    When  he  had  got  it  lighted,  fo* 
resumed:  u  Yes! — as  a  means  of  constructing  communions,  Oi 
are  invaluable.    The  communion  that  had  none  would  be  too  big. 
As  for  me,  I  never  can  help  thinking  of  those  lines: 

"  *  One    nil  too  sure  of  God  to  need 
Tbiit   token  to  tbe   world  without 
Of  homage  paid  by  faltb  to  doubt. 
Tbe  recitation  of  ft  Creed.* 

.    .   .  Where  do  they  come  from*  did  you  say  I    *  In  Memoriam,' 
I  suppose." 

n't  recollect  them!   *   *    «     I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what 
you  understand  by  the  word  *  believe. '  n 

u  I'm  very  doubtful.    It  just  depends  on  how  I  use  it.    When 
tell  my  wife  that  I  Ixdicvc  her  letter  has  gone  t<>  the  Post;  my  me 
ing  is  clear.    I  mean  that  I  didn't  see  it  on  the  hall-table  when 

looked.     When  I  any  that  I  believe  I  am  engaged  on  Thui 
it  is  equally  unmistakable.    I  mean  that  I  don't,  want  to  meet 
So-and-so's  at  your  house,  morning-dress,    But  when  I  say,  as  I 
apt  to  do,  that  I  believe  in  God  Almighty,  I  do  so  with  a  miagn 
that  my  meaning  is  not  intelligible  to  myself.     Perhaps  I 
my  speech  as  a  civility  to  the  absolutely  Unknown — I  really  con)< 

Or  it  may  be  I  only  use  it  in  fulfilment  of  a  convL-ntu 
which,  so  long  as  I  comply  with  its  conditions*  binds  all  the  • 
signatories  not  to  bother/9 

u  You  always  make  roe  think  you  are  going  to  be  serious, 
then  you  go  off  at  a  tangent.     I  never  have  any  doubt  what  I 
lis  word  »   »   ," 
Ulint,  for  inst 
"  Whatever  my  mind  does  not  question,  I  believe" 
"Then  the  Creed  might  Ik?  reworded,  'I  don't  and  won't 
i  he  existence  of  God  the  Father,*  and  so  on.    Somehow 
doesn^t  sound  convincing." 

"Because  it  seems  to  imply  that  th>-  question  is  an  open  one." 
W  believe  it  doesn't?     I'm  agreeable,   if 
satisfied.    But.    then,    yon    see,    I    Btop    away    from    Church, 

thesis.     And  T  should  do  so  just  the  same  if  the  re- 
were    made.     Kokc  and    Styles    and    Bro> 
Thompson  in  a  row,  shouting  that  they  didn't  and  wouldn't  qi 
tion  the  existence  of  God  Almighty,  would  keep  nn 
much  as  if  they  said  they  'believed  '  in  Him.w 
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They  walked  on  a  little  in  silence,  the  Rector  very  though ti'uL 
Presently  he  said,  rather  as  one  who  comes  to  a  sudden  conclusion: 
**  My  definition  of  the  word  doesn't  cover  it.  One  means 
mom  .   .  -'* 

H  And  doesn't  exactly  know  what/'  raid  Challis. 

u  Precisely.     But  isn't  it  possible  that  the  common  use  of  a  word 
long  received  among  many  people  may,  from  the  habit    o£ 
usage,  acquire  a  meaning'  to  each  and  all  alike,  and  yet  continue  to 
baffle  definititn 

*  Very  possible  indeed,  and  certain.  I  know  a  case  in  point.  I 
went  to  a  sort  of  spiritualistic  seance  once,  and  in  the  BOUT 
operations  the  audience  was  requested  to  will  powerfully,  To  my 
surprise,  all  the  habitues  seemed  prepared  to  comply  as  a  matt' 
course.  One  young  man  said,  '  How?  *  but  was  sat  upon  by  public 
opinion,  I  heard  him  after  ask  a  friend,  'How  did  you  will'? 
And  the  reply  was:  'I  held  my  breath  and  caught  firmly  hold  of 
fonr*and-sixpence  in  my  breeches  pocket.  How  did  you? '  He  an- 
swered that  he  had  shut  his  eyes  tight  and  thought  of  his  toes.  But 
oil  the  faithful — these  two  were  outsider?,  like  myself — seemed  to 
know  what  to  do;  and  did  it  right,  I  suppose,  because  an  accordion 

Payed,  They  had  found  out  what  willing  meant,  by  habit  and 
LC  interchange.  Probably  believers  know  in  the  same 
tint  is  meant  by  belief.  But  it's  no  use  outsiders  holding  their 
■eath  and  thinking  of  their  toes." 
This  sort  of  chat  continued  till  the  two  reached  the  Rectory.  It 
is  given  in  the  story  to  throw  light  on  the  friendship  that  sprang 
up  between  two  such  opposites,  or  seeming  opposit 

When  one  walks  part  of  the  way  home  with  a  friend,  Euclid's 

uis  get  flawed  sometimes,  for  the  whole   of  the  way   is  no 

greater  than  its  part     Challis  went  all  the  way  to  the  Rectory,  of 

e;  said  he  wouldn't  come  in,  of  course:  said  he  m<> 
down,  of  course;  did  §o,  of  course;  and  kept  his  eye  on  his  watch* 
lurae.     Having  complied  with  all  forms  and  precedents,  he 
started  to  walk  back, 

His  short  visit  had  tjiven  him  odds  and  ends  of  human  thiriL 
think  of.     That   was  the  Recto'-'  in-law,  that  dry  lady  who 

had  made  him  feel  tolerated;  and  that  other  ogoti  who  had  begged 

not  to  throw  bis  cigar  away  was  only  an  old  friend.    CI 
was  sorry  the  not  the  case,  for  the  Rector's  sake.     J  i . 

Id  friend  might  be  kissed  with  advantage  to  the  ki 
while  the  official};.  ibis  peek  of  the  dry  lady's 

Mtisfaction   to  any  connoisseur,     [1 
thought  entirely  on  his  friend's  behalf — he  himseAi  was  Vai 
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[owever,  he  might  be  wrong.    The  dry  lady  :ry  cof 

to  the  two  little  girls,  bur  ?ho,  it.  app«  ared—  hum 

his  visit  was  short — had  engaged  a  i  their  baby, 

suspected  that  a  dispute  between  thi  tildren,  which 

lady  peremptorily  silenced,  turned  on  a  question  of  paternity.  Whit 
uf  them  was  to  be  the  baby's  papal  It  seemed  late  in  the  day  ft 
g  the  point*  thought  Challis*  The  oldest  sister  was 
i  the  papa,  said  that  claimant;  and  confirmed  it  by  adding; 
u  Eliza  Ann  says  so,  and  she  knows."  The  colloquy  was  balf-heaiu 
but.  this  seemed  the  upshot 

That  little  EHm  Ann  in  the  blue  cotton  dress— the  nurse  in  tl 
drama — was,  of  course,  the  little  girl  whose  mouth  was  too 
for  beauty;  Mrs,  Steptoe's  brother's  child.     How  MiialL  t! 
ras!    u  So  is  the  kid  herself,  for  that  matter,"  was  Challia's 
>ii  thereon  j  a  typical  instance  of  the  whimsical  way  his  mint 
twisted  things.    lie  would  have  said  it  aloud  with  perfect  grant 
ay  hearer,  had  he  had  one. 
She  was  a  nice  little  wench,  anyhow,  the  nurse,  with  her 
big  eyes  and  her  Cockney-up-to-date  accent.     Also   Challis 
noted  her  quickness  in  repeating  words  Just  heard.    **  The 
on  no  attount  to  be  wyked,"  she  had  said,  with  an  earnest  sense 
the  reality  of  her  part.    "0  si  sic  Qmnes!"  Challis  had  thought  to 
himseH. 

But  the  nurse  forgot  herself  the  moment  after,  saying;  "T  mi 
sow  this  hi  by  to  my  daddy,  tomollow — maten't  I* 

ssnmed  her  part  at  once,  on  assurance  given.     She  was  cert 
to  show  that  baby  to  her  daddy.     And  he  would  feel  it.  and  see  bow 
far.  it,  was.    Thereon  Challis  had  remembered  what  had  till 
escaped  his  mind,  that  Mrs.  Steptoe's  brother  was  eyeless  and  hal 
legless.     Oh,  what,  an  indurated  baby,  for  an  appreciator  depend* 
on  touch  alone  I     And,  oh,  the  stony  glare  of  its  eyes  fixed  on  tl 
zenith,  wh  op  by  a  practicable  wire  in  Ltfl  ^pine! 

A  man  with  a  permanent  source  of  disquiet  always  lights  et 
thing  to  remind  him  of  it,  go  where  ho  may.     Challis  ha< 
eded  on  his  way  from   London  in  persuading  himself 
the  warmth  of  his  own  farewell  to  Marianne  had  been  more  thai 
skin-deep,  whatever  hers  was;  and  had  felt  that  he  could  justifiabl 
stand  his  own  self-reproaches  over,  and  enjoy  the  day   that  was 
passing,  without  remorse.     And  then  what  must  he  need 
all  things  in  the  world,  but  a  sister-in-law  1     I 
certainly   resembling   in   the  least   the   sister-in-law   of   a 

whom  she  reminded  him  of!    There  was  nothing  in  tl 
of  the  girl  who  then,  in  the  language  of  Oliver,  bestowed  hersel 
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like  a  ripe  sister,  and  was  accepted  with  a  sense  that  eh©  more 
than  made  up  for  a  too  mature  mother~in-law»  and  put  the  ad* 
Igea  of  marriage  outside  all  question.  Nothing  of  Marianne 
then  OT  now,  for  that  matter,  in  the  dry  lady  personally;  but  much 
to  remind  him  of  his  own  case  in  the  way  she  had  taken  over  the 
two  little  girls,  much  as  Marianne  had  taken  over  Boh. 

Waa  it  his  fault — the  whole  thing  1    Tor  there  was  a  "whole 

i  "  by  now.    He  could  not  disguise  that  whole  thing  from 

nself*  and  that  it  was  a  thing  that  had  somehow  grown,  slowly 

d  surely,  since  the  first  days  when  he  and  Marianne  were  re- 

tng  together  in  the  dark  front  parlour  of  the  Great  Coram 

i  lit* use  over  a  letter  just  come  from  the  publishers,  Sax 

Ltd.,   which    accepted    "The    Spend  thrift's    Legacy,*1   and   named 

terms  which  led  to  a  calculation  thai  raoce**,  followed  by  a  book 

UD  equally  successful,  would  yield   two  thousand  a  year; 

d  to  castles  in  Spain,  the  building  of  which  would  have  cost  that 

twice  over. 
Orf  if  not  from  that  hour  exactly,  it  had  grown  since  the  days 
of  tl;  e  that  followed.    It  was  hard  to  aay  when  it  began. 

"Was  he  aware  of  it — of  u  the  whole  thing"— when  Marianne  re- 
■1  to  go  with  him  to  Lady  Horse's  because  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  DiamnniN  had  been  rude  to  her  first,  and  encouraged  her 
after!    These  were  not  the  hidie^'  real  names,  hut  everything  else 
held  good.     Marianne  had  then  said  that  onoe  was  quite  enough, 
and  she  knew  all  along  exactly  how  it  was  going  to  be,  ever  since 
that  woman  in  skirts  had  given  herself  such  aira — a  reference  to  a 
previous  delinquent.    Oh  dear! — now  suppose  the  Honourable  Dia- 
monds had  not  "  encouraged  "  her — how  then  ?    Anyhow,  Challis 
could  see  now;  too  late,  what  he  ought  to  have  done.    He  ought  to 
have  taken  bulls  by  the  horns,  and  bits  in  his  teeth,  and  op] 
t unities  by  their  forelocks,  and  said  flatly  that  he  wouldn't  go  to 
Lady  Horse's  unless  Marianne  came,  too.     It  was  his  going  that 
without  her  that  had  done  it!    And  all  because  of  the  eon- 
led  good-nature  of  that  diamond  woman,  who  m 
icouraging  her.     That  was  what  hurt  the  most,  a  thousandfold. 
he  Diamonds  might  have  stood  on  Marianne's  lilac  silk  all  day 
tig,  and  broken  that  little  crickly  man's  arm  with  her  fan,  if  she 
and  her  victim  would  have  forgiven  it.     But  when 
off,  ebo  scarcely  apologized.    And  then*  after  that,  to  encau 
krrt 

Still,  in  those  days  he  was  not  aware  of  "the  whole  thing * 
th;it  bad  u  come  about."  ion  that  something  was  «mbs  was 

followed  by  belief  that  the  something  had  melted  w^,    \w\jeTroA- 


chose. 
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phages  succeeded,  now  and  then  with  an  appearance  of  con- 
cession to  Society  on  Marianne's  part;  occasional  acceptances  of 
invitations  to  houses  where  Challis  innocently  hoped  all  had  irone 
weu\  tiU  be  found  himself  driving  home  with  a  hurt  and  silent  lady, 
and  came  to  know  that  the  very  things  he  had  fondly  fancied  al- 
most angelic  ebullitions  of  sweetness  in  their  hostess  were  realty 

the  woman's  impertinence;  and  that  what  seemed  to  him  good- 
humoured  informality  in  her  daughters  was  nothing  but  that  sort 
Of  hoydenishness  that  seemed  to  be  thought  the  proper  thing  now* 
adays.  He  could  recall  many  incidents  of  this  description,  yet  none 
that  soemed  to  warrant  the  evolution  of  married  discomfort — of 
disintegrated  family  life — that  kept  on  gaining  slowly,  slowly  o» 
distance  to  it. 
It  had  intensified,  he  knew,  since  his  first  visit  to  Royd  in  Sep- 
tember. It  was  mixed  up  with  his  professional  association  with 
Judith  Arkroyd.  It  was  a  professional  relation,  and  nothing 
1I<  called  the  ancestral  beeches  of  the  family  to  bear  witn< 
utter  impossibility  of  its  being  anything  else.  If  he,  Alfred 
Challis,  ex-accountantT  ephemeral  scribbler  of  an  empty  dayt  was 
scions  of  a  certain  warmth  in  his  admiration  for  that  lady, 
that  was  his  concern^not  even  the  business  of  the  beech-tret 
the  now  young  fern  he  was  treading  underfoot  It  would  remain 
a  buried  secret,  unknown  to  all  men.  moat  of  all  to  Judith  herself. 
He  WOUld  even,  as  an  act  of  discipline,  never  think  of  it  but  to 
question  its  reality,  as  he  did  now,  It  was  to  die,  and  should  do  so. 
At  ]i  (raid  keep  his  own  counsel  about  this  soul-quake,  heart- 

quake,  self -quake— call  it  what  you  will!— admitting  that 
isted.     If  he  failed   to  do  so  successfully,   would   he  he   the 
man  that  had  ever  loved  two  women,  and  been  forced  to  hide  a 
his  love  for  one  from  the  other  and  herself?     But  he  was  obli 
to  admit  that  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  allowed  the  wo 
"  love  n  to  be  heard  in  his  intercourse  with  himself  on  this  subji 
even  as  an  hypothesis. 

lie  was  relieved  to  observe  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  the  thought 
that,  at  any  rate,  Polly  Anne  need  never  know  anything  about 

need  never  have  any  W  for  a  moment's  disquiet* 

course,  any  groundless  suspicions  she  might  choose  to  nourish  w 
entirely  her  own  look-out  l(r  could  only  recognize  those  that  ha 
a  warrant  in  reality.  She  should  not  be  provided  with  material 
such.  Of  course,  Polly  Anne  i/'a.s  Polly  Anne,  after  all 
and  her  happiness  must  always  be  a  fir^t  ronsideration  with  him, 
Think  of  all  their  old  days  together  I    Think  of  his  I1  icute 

misery,  when  that  young  monkey  Emmie,  five  years  ago,  must  needs 
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imperil  her  mother's  life  and  her  own  by  her  indecent  haste  to  see 
the  World,  Think,  never  too  often,  of  his  gratitude  to  her  when  she 
took  him,  a  mere  derelict,  in  tow,  ten  years  since,  and  piloted  him 
'into  safe  waters*  Think  as  much  as  possible  <>f  her  many  nursings 
of  him — of  the  many  pipes  they  had  virtually  had  together,  though 
he  was  the  operative  smoker — of  the  many  welcomes  he  had  looked 
forward  to.  And  as  little  as  possible  of  the  shortness  of  temper 
that  bad  certainly  grown  upon  her,  but  was  very  likely  only  a 
phase  of  health  that  would  one  day  pass  away  and  be  forgotten. 
Remember  that  confounded  little  monkey— bless  her!  of  courae — 
and  be  forbearing  to  her  mother. 

There  was  one  thought  about  her  that  twisted  and  tortured  this 
victim  of  over-self-examination  beyond  all  reason.  Look  how 
utterly,  how  almost  terribly,  Polly  Anne  had  replaced  poor  K 
Surely  the  Great  Unknown  had  made  a  record  in  cruelty  when  he 
created  Love  the  Monopolist !  Why  feel  shocked  because,  after 
Kate  had  ceased,  her  sister  had  taken  over  her  inheritance  so  thor- 
oughly? Besides,  this  entire  supersession  of  poor  Kate  showed 
him  how  really  devoted  he  was  to  Marianne,  and  how  safe  he  and 
she  were  from  intrusions  from  without.  It  never  struck  hini  as 
strange  that  he  should  be  seeking  for  assurance  that,  he  loved  his 
own  wife. 

It  probably  would  have  done  bo,  in  time,  if  hi*  had 

not  been  interrupted  at  this  point  The  sound  of  the  carriage — 
with  Judith  in  it,  no  doubt — returning-  from  Thanes,  Salad  in,  the 
huge  boarhound,  earning  on  the  scene  first,  examined  Mr.  Ghallie 
without  any  sign  of  recognition,  and  seemed  to  decide  that  he 
had  nothing  contraband  about  him.  Then  he  waited  till  the  car- 
riage he  had  charge  of  came  in  sight,  and  trotted  on.  The  import 
his  demeanour  was  that  an  appointment  awaited  him  at  the 
but  that  he  could  find  time  to  see  that  carriage  and  pair 
door — if  only  it  wouldn't  dawdle! 

kher  it.  was  from  consideration  for  Salad]  n«  or  because  it 
was  haughty,  that  carriage  hardly  stopped.    Tts  pause  was  barely 
aaough  to  soy,  through  the  mixed  and  hurried  inspirations  of 
occupants,  that  it  could  bring  itself  to  accommodate  Mr.  Ch:i 
the  front  seat,     Mr.  Challis,  alive  to  the  importance  of 
tg   down   on   miscellanea,   preferred   walking;   for   all   that   the 
1   nadiness  to  be  quite  happy  ell  It 

to  the  house  now.     And  Sal  a  din  was  waiting.     All 
it — -|fo 

■  mid  Challis  foci  something  akin   to  pique   I  &ft& 

tag©  and  pair  took  hini  at  his  word  and  weat  oa,  oXV  x\^o\.\ 
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Why  need  that  unfortunate  propensity  of  the  foot-passenger  beset 
him,  the  vice  of  mind  that  teeribea  every  action  of  a  two-horse 
carriage  to  aristocratic  pride?  Perhaps  he  wanted  to  file  an  ae* 
eusation  against  something  or  someone*  and  wus  not  ready  to  ad* 
mit  that  Judith's  majestic  smile  and  head-inclination  bad  anything 
to  do  with  it.  Anyhow,  the  rest  of  his  step  to  the  house  associated 
itself  with  a  warm  forgiving  feeling  towards  Polly  Anne  the  ( 
some,  the  miffy;  and  an  intensified  sense  of  outsideness  as  to  his 
l]  whereabouts;  the  insidedness  being  that  of  a  fold  with 
Sir  Bernard  Burke  for  shepherd,  and  Rouge  Dragon  and  Garter 
King-at-arms  for  collie  dogs, 

lie  arrived  at  the  house  to  find  the  world  nocking  to  dress  for 
dinner,  or  doing  it  already,  out  of  sight,  Flying  cordialities  from 
members  of  the  family,  unseen  till  then,  or  visitors  known  to  him 
previously,  intercepted  him  in  his  flight  up  the  great  staircase; 
hut  innuendoes  from  well-informed  contemporaries  that  dinner  was 
at  a  quarter  to  eight  justified  abruptness  and  pointed  to  oppor- 
tunities for  explanation.  Challis  escaped  to  his  room,  and  found 
Ms  external  self  of  the  evening  to  come—all  but  the  head  and 
hands  he  bad  on — laid  out  upon  the  bed,,  waiting  patiently  to  be 
scrambled  into  in  a  hurry,  and  have  its  studs  and  buttons  sworn  at. 

But  he  was  not  destined  to  be  the  hist  in  the  drawing-room,  al- 
though he  thought  it  could  not  be  otherwise*  For  when  he  arrived 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  it  was  with  a  consciousness  on  him  of 
having  heard,  as  in  a  waking-dream,  the  sweetest  possible  drawl 
to  the  following  effect:  "It  was  awl  yaw  fault  It  wawsn't  mine 
one  bit,"  and  a  male  reply,  with  the  climax  of  human  content- 
ment in  eveiy  syllable,  "  I'm  jolly  glad — it  lasted  so  much  longer! " 
B  headlong  rush  to  a  chaotic  toilette. 

And  that  young  man's  appearance  seven  minutes  later,  looking 
as  if  butter  wouldn't  melt  In  his  mouth,  would  have  done  honour  to 
a  lightning  transformationist.  But  the  distant  manner  of  the 
guilty  .on pie  was  carried  too  farf  as  everybody  guessed  all  about 
it,  and  would  have  done  so  even  without  the  furtive  looks  they 
exchanged  from  either  end  of  a  long  table. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


how  Judith's  stage  mania  had  ooo&nx 

INTERVIEW.      HALF^A-HIEE    OFF    TEA. 
EDUCATION 


TROUT  BEND,  AND  A  TICKLISH 
A    DISCUSSION    ON    BEUCUOU8 


The  story  has  scarcely  room  for  anything  that  was  said  or  donfl 
It  Koyd   until   two   days   after   the   reunion   that  closed    the   last 
■ter.     All  it  wants  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.     Challis  was 
sulky  all  the  rest  of  the  first  evening,  and  would  not  admit  it   to 
>lf.    Judith  was  dignified,  glittering,  and  universal;  talked  to 
rbody,  whereas  Challis  wanted  her  to  talk  to  him.    She  was 
idicious,  no  doubt — woman  of  the  world,  and  so  on — but  was  it 
?eessary  to  carry  it  so  far?     Surely  Harianne  in  the  background 
ifeguarded  the  situation  I 

Tho  party  made  itself  at  home  rapidly,  having  begun  at  an  a<l- 
intage  from  previous  experience.  On  the  third  day  after  its  ar- 
Lval  any  two  members  oi  it  were  ripe  for  arranging  their  day  in 
ich  other's  pockets,  and  treating1  their  hosts  as  a  sort  of  lay  inn- 
rra  of  benevolent  dispositions,  hut  quite  negligible,  OLallis 
had  taken  the  latter  at  their  word  when  they  said  he  was  to  stop  in 
hi?  room  and  write  all  day  if  he  liked.  He  had  brought  his  MS. 
of  u  Estrild  "  with  him,  itnd  had  made  up  his  mind  to  complete  it. 
The  play  would  have  its  value,  even  if  the  Estrild  he  lind  net  bis 
heart  on,  and  had  written  the  part  for,  decided  on  not  attempt- 
ing it. 

r  a  doubt  had  crept  into  the  scheme  as  it  stood  when  Challis 
that  visit  to  the  sprained-anklc  patient  in  Grosvenor  Square. 
vthing    had    influenced    Judith    since    then;    probably    to 

of  arms  with  her  family.     At  least,  so  Ohalhs  surmised. 

she  had  told  him  next  to  nothing,  so  far.    Her  passing  lame- 

n  had  occasioned  a  break  in  tentative  readings  of  the  play,  in 

rhieh  others  than  herself  had  taken  part;  and  during  thi8  inter- 

tption  ft  li  id  been  evident  that  the  young  lady's  ambition  to  fly 

in   the  face  of   Society  and  family   tradition   had   undergone  a 

isngCt    But  the  invitation  to  Royd  at  Whitsuntide  remained  in 

lack  and  white,  and  could  not  he  gainsaid. 

Therefore,  Challis  had  found  himself  on  that  *w&-tomgkvv 
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lawn,  as  recorded  in  our  last  chapter,  at  the  time  appointed,  wi 
no  misgiving1  on  him  at  the  moment  as  to  the  cordiality  of  his  wel- 
come. Nothing  had  happened  to  create  one.  But  as  the  hours 
grew  to  a  day,  and  then  to  days,  he  began  to  be  conscious  somehow 
that  bis  hosts  hud  towards  hira  a  feeling  they  were  too  well-bred  to 
show;  and  not  only  that,  but  that  an  indefinable  discomfort  had 
arisen  between  himself  and  Judith.  Something  bod  flawed  the  re- 
lation that  each  called  friendship,  and  refrained  from  speculating 
about  any  other  designation  for.  He  had  recognized  this 
isness  for  the  first  time  at  that  moment  beside  the  can 
And  the  reason  he  so  readily  accepted  her  ladyship's  permission  t 
indulge  his  inspirations  ad  libitum  in  his  own  room  was  that  he  fell 
is  a  sort  of  release  to  him  to  do  so.  Was  it  a  release  for  them 
also  % — f  or  Judith  I 

If  this  visit  was  to  be  no  more  than  the  fulfilment  of  an 
tion  to  which  his  hosts  stood  pledged,  let  him  work  it  out  like 
term  of  penal  servitude,  and  go  his  ways  at  the  end  of  it.  But  be 
chafed  at  the  impossibility  of  challenging  the  posit  ion  in  any  way 
Bow  in  the  name  of  common*scnse  could  he  say  to  the  Baronet  a 
her  ladyship,  a  I  see  through  your  persistent  amiability  of  manner 
that  your  feelings  towards  this  eminent  uuthor  are  not  the 

nicety  as  they  were  six  months  since,  and  I  should  like  to  re- 
view the  situation  with  you,  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  misun 
a  "I 

it  possible  to  say  to  Judith,  "  You  know  that 
scribablfi  change  of  manner  has  come  over  you   in  voir 
mean  r  humble  admirer,  and  he  would  give  w< 

to  know  the  cause  of  it.     But,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  effect 
\un  bave  upon  him,  of  a  certain  exaltation  he  experiencea  in  1 
presence,  a  certain  depression  at  your  absence*  a  very  certain  ex 
,'ispi  ration  at  any  suspicion  of  a  slight  to  him  in  favour  of  another 
much  doubts  his  powers  of  self-command  through  an  ex- 
planatory  interview.     So  lie   cannot  ask   questions.     But  if 
could,  with  your  womanly  tact,  frame  some  communication  tha 
Id  let  him  know  what-the-any thing  it  is  all  about,  he  would 
■niteful/* 
Tin  was  a  delicate  one,  with  that  necessity  in  *!>■ 

ground  £(  ■  hie  heart  up  tight,  for  the  sake  of  Polly  A 

-*ir]il  though  it  may  seem— he  never  lost  sight,    Onl 
lly    formulated    an    admission    of    : 
was   when  a  sudden 

its 
■  ticklish,  Master  Titus — eh 


i 


me 

fifty 
Un. 
migl 
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Very  few  people  will  understand  the  odd  freaks  of  Challia's  mind, 
tint  it  is  useless  to  write  this  story  and  omit  them, 

There  was  only  one  thing:  be  was  absolutely  clear  about  Nothing 
the  word  dishonourable  would  apply  to  was  admissible  Into  any 
n*al  drama  his  mind  would  construct,  to  cut  the — rather 
hypothetical,  please! — Gordisn  knot  of  his  relation  to  Judith,  He 
I  red  himself  to  himself  as  potentially  Don  Juan,  Captain  Mac- 
heflth,  Silenus,  or  the  late  Prince  Regent,  as  far  as  his  normal  ideas 
morality  went;  but  he  was  one  thing,  mind  you,  and  Judith  was 
other!  She,  being  what  she  was,  made  any  speculations  in  that 
department  irrelevant.  They  did  not  arise  from  any  question  be- 
fore the  House.     Besides — her  position  I    Think  of  it! 

He  never  contrasted  his  estimation  of  Judith  now  with  his 
[nation  of  her  at  first  sight  Just  a  handsome  woman — 
the  fine  contents  of  an  expensive,  well-cut  dress — a  fit  mate  for 
thousand  a  year,  deer-forests  in  Scotland,  houses  in  Park 
iu%  opera-boxes,  and  newspaper  paragraphs  I  If  he  had  done  so, 
might  he  not  have  suspected^  in  the  exaggeration  of  thought  that 
placed  her  above  and  beyond  suspicion,  an  element  of  danger  more 
formidable  to  him  than  the  imaginary  laxity  he  was  so  ready  to 
credit  himself  with.  He  might  at  least  have  seen  the  moral  im- 
becility of  what  was  virtually  an  appeal  to  Judith's  self-respect 
and  integrity  to  protect  him  from  his  own  weakness.  Perhaps  ho 
had  subcutaneous  misgivings  of  the  correctness  of  his  insight  into 
her  eharaeter  when  he  decided  that  it  would  never  do  to  tempt 
confidences  of  a  personal  nature. 

If  a  friendship  between  a  man  and  a  woman  is  to  remain  eon- 
tented  with  itself,  seeking  neither  promotion  nor  dissolution,  there 
not  he  present  in  it,  on  the  part  of  either,  any  longing  to 
power  over  the  other.     Our  own  belief  is  that  if  Miss  Ark- 
'i  self-love  had  not  felt   hurt  at  what  seemed  to  her  a 
ready  acceptance  by  Challis  of  the  position  in   which  a  slight 
change  in  her  manner  had  placed  him,  he  might  have  paid 

Royd,  gone  back  home,  and  maybe  pretended  to  himself 

till  waters  of  his  inner  bouJ  had  Dover  been  ruffled  by 

►i  or  any  other  fashionable  enchantress.     But  a  woman 

mo    :  vor  of  her   beauty   is  like   tl  nig. 

She  i  IF/1  aa  Rip  Van  Winkle  did,  a  thoflsand  times — 

a,  or  die 
'sen  n  glan  b  alight  inexplieal  I 

ok  to  bondagi    the  Ldiol  that 
• 
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without  misgiving— that  she  can  throw  her  end  of  the  chain 

iy  moment,  and  wash  her  hands  of  that  booby,  and  go  on  to 
another? 

Judith  believed  her  position  WW  security  itself,  and  was  a  li 
piqued  lit  the  readiness  with  which  Challis  had  jumped  at  the 
ion  to  withdraw  into  his  own  sanctum.    Whatever  behaviour 
own  had  influenced  this  readiness,  she  resented  it  as  an  inte; 
ruption  to  an  assertion  of  power  she  was  beginning  to  feel  her* 
self  entitled  to.    Like  the  dram-drinker,  she  could  not  do  withou 
it    So,  after  three  days  of  cordial  civility,  too  dexterous  to  indi 
as  o  change  of  front,  and  equally  dexterous  postponement  of  Estril 
for  some  future  discussion,  the  young  lady,  without  explanation 
resumed  the  half-familiar,  half-patronizing  tone  Challis  had  be- 
accustomed  to  in  Grosvenor  Square. 
Some  three  days  later  it  happened  that  thia  household  decid 
on  a  sort  of  picnic  known  to  it  as  '*  half-a-mile-off  tea."    A  ho 
f\il  of  able-bodied  servants  made  this  festivity,  which  was  exact! 
what  its  name  implies,  easily  possible.     All  the  most  critical  te, 
drinker  could  want  had  gone  before,  and  the  house-party,  or  m< 
of  it,  was  straggling  across  the  parkland  to  Fern  Hollow,  the  pla 
appointed.    Challis  and  Judith  were  accidentally  last, 

A  chance  left  him  the  only  hearer  of  a  voice  dropped  languid 
i  he  benefit  of  his  ears  alone.  M  Let  these  noisy  people  go  on  in 
front,  Scroop,"  said  its  owner  to  him;  and  then,  in  reply  to  hi* 
amused  look  at  hearing  himself  so  addressed,  "  I  knew  I  should  do 
it  in  the  end,  because  of  the  newspaper  reviews.  Do  you  mind  my 
calti '  i.Toop  now  and  then,  by  accident  ?  " 

u  Nothing  can  please  me  better/'  said  he.    **  Biggest  compliment 
you  can  pay  me  I  "    It  started  the  soul-brush  afresh,  and  he 

!  tie  whether  it  was  to  be  submission  or  protest.    He  fancied 
could  manage  the  latter  even  though  he  acknowledged  the  vol 
that  continued,  "  Suppose  we  go  by  Trout  Bend  !   It's  nonsense  bu 
The  tea  ean  wait.    Or  we  can  hove  fresh  made,"    This 
■■■  ssion,  both  in  the  proposed  tete-alete.  and  something  in 
iliarity   of  treatment,  which  seemed  to   savour  mo* 
Hermitage  than  Grosvenor  Square.     But  it  was  only  the  m 
vocabulary  common  to  all  tea-worlds;  they  are  above  class  di 
lions, 

u  Suppose  we  do,"  said  Challis.    "And  they  did. 
Tmut  Bend  is  a  small  incident  in  Geography.    But  it  has 
quality  In  common  with — for  instance — the  Arctic  Circ 
always  the  same.    Its  lower  segment  has  the  same  merr 
over  the  same  stones,  and  its  upper  one  spreads  to  the  same 
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fif  here  and  there  each  year  the  very  selfsame  bulrushes,  to 
all  appearance.  And  in  the  middle  uf  the  best  one — the  one,  that 
ia,  that  h  If  best  to  self-deception  on  the  part  of  th 

man — the  fish  that  leaped  last  year,  when  you  were  looking  at  it 
and  wondering  how  deep  it  was  in  the  middle,  does  it  again,  and 
n't  bore  you.  Because  if  he  did,  you  wouldn't  watch  for  him  a 
third  time.  Only  then  he  doesn't  do  it  again,  and  that  does  boro 
yuu.  And  where  the  pools  end  and  the  ripples  begin  are  the  same 
infatuated  stepping-stones,  that  think  they  can  bear  your  weight, 
and  can^t  And  then  you  become  spell-bound  on  them  as  they 
wobble,  and  are  rescued  by  extended  walking-sticks  from  either 
and  get  across  quite  dry,  or  only  a  very  little  water  in  one 
shoe. 

It  was  all  the  same  this  time,  certainly,  as  when  ChalKs  was 

in    the  autumn;   all    but   a    black   swimming-bin],    who    had 

nodded  a  great  deal,  and  surprised  him,  but  not  his  companion — it 

!«   Taylor— by  diving  suddenly  and  inner  coming  up. 

be  Rector  had  explained  the  ways  of  water  hens,  and  that 
»ots  was  still  under  some  floating  rubbish,  with  her  nose  out 
i*reath.  Challis  remembered  wondering  whether  the  whole  of 
this  class  of  birds  was  feminine,  and  watercocks  only  existed  in 
connection  with  the  Company-  There  was  none  this  time — neither 
cock  nor  hen — and  the  open  pastureland  this  side  the  h 
covert  was  all  ablaze  with  buttercups  in  the  high  grass.  For  the 
fallow-deer  found  their  pasture  farther  from  the  house,  and  m  \<  r 
a  little  tail  wagged  on  a  dappled  back  in  sight  of  Cballis  and  Judith 
as  they  crossed  the  bridge — one  slice  of  an  elm-tree,  with  the  out- 
line on  it  of  its  trunk  of  a  hundred  yeaTS  ago. 

"I  suppose  you  know  the  legend  of  this  bridge  and  the  convict," 
said  the  lady,  turning  to  ih^  gentleman. 

"What  legend  of  this  bridge  and  what  convict?"     Ilia  inn 

hh  words  was  shown  in  the  way  he  echoed  ttami  aonnda 
without  meaning. 

u  \  have  heard  it.     When  he  was  a  boy — the  eonvict — he 

was  sent  with  a  small  package  containing  a  ring  to  a  lady  at  Tal- 
lack's  Gate — one  of  the  Cazenoves,  T  think  it  was — and  on  the  way 
he  thought  it  would  be  good  fun  to  have  a  look  inside,  hta  parcel. 
So  he  got  the  ring  out,  and,  standing  near  I 

Ho  hunted  for  it-  in  vain,  and  then,  in  terror  of  his  mishap,  ran 
away,     I  never  quite  understood  it,  but  I  suppose  in  tf 
liey  convicted  people  very  easily  ,    .   ." 

a  Much  more  than  now !     Was  this  chap  convicted  ? " 

w  Yes— and  sent  to  Botany  Bay,    Twenty  ^eara  atet  Wj\^ 
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served  his  time,  he  came  back  to  England,  married,  and  lived  to  k 
an  old  man,  but  always  under  a  ban.    One  day  he  came  here, 
thi*  spot,  with  a  grown-up  daughter  to  whom  he  then 
uhntc  tale  for  the  first  time.     When  he  finished  he  aaid  to 

tanding  just  win m  yun  are  when  I  dropped  it.'     She  sai< 
*  Here  on  the  ground,  or  hero  on  the  bridge,"  and  touched  the  p 
With  her  parasol,     The  point  of  it  slipped  into  a  knothole  in  the 
wood*  and  when  she  drew  it  out,  something  glittered  on  it.    It 
I  te  ring." 

Challis  was  in  the  habit  of  inventing'  horrors  for  serials,  and  hail 
had  00688.    But  it  chanced  that  he  had  never  before  heard 

this  story — which,  by  the  way,  is  told  in  connection  with  more  than 
liTv  in  England — and  he  envied  the  master-hand  that  hi 
it.     lie  told  in  exchange  the  tale  of  the  man  who 
what  lie  thought  was  his  wife  out  of  a  house  on  fire,  too  black  f< 

nit  ion  by  his  scorched  and  dazzled  eyesight,  and  sat  with 
hand  in  hers  till  a  strange  voice  came  from  the  lips,  and  asked 
the  lady  had  been  got  out,  naming  his  wife.    u  But  your  story 
more  probable,"  he  in  conclusion,    *f  A  man  would  know.   .    . 

"  Know  his  own  wife's  hand  ?    Of  course  he  would  1     But  are 
under  any  obli  to  sup  full  of  horrors  on  a  day  like  this? 

Her  voice  was  that  of  indifference,  dismissing  an  unpleasant  topi 
Challis  slightly  resented  its  placidity,  which  looked  as  if  the 
rorB  had  been  easily  digested,  at  least.     It  seemed  to  him  to 
injustice  to  a  sweetness  of  disposition  he  chose  to  eonsider  insepa- 
rable from  the  beautiful  eyelids  at  ease  under  a  slight  prot» 
raised  brows — the  beautiful  lips  that  waited  unclosed  for  an  answrr 
to  their  question, 

rt  What  do  you  prefer  me  to  talk  about? "  said  he.    "  The 
The  weather?" 

**  Nonsense,  Scroop ! n    She  paused  in  her  walk,  so  that  he 
either  to  look  round  at  her  or  show  no  wish  to  know  why.     4t  I 

yon  must  have  guessed,"  she  said,  without  logical  continui 
A  request  for  explanation  would  have  been  warranted. 

But  Chall in  was  in  no  mind  for  make-believe.    He   took 
meaning,  which  he  knew  quite  well,  for  granted.     "  I   have  ba< 

suspicions,"   said  he.    "But  I   could   not  catechize, 
seemed  so  silent 


Tell 


me  now 


Which  is  it  I— mother— 


f:ttli  .    .     Ts     it     Sibyl  {—or     the     Bart t— or     the 

ret"    The  way  in   which   these   familiar  designations  were 

accepted  as  a  matter  of  cours*  r  relations  of  last 

September  had  defined  and  strr  i  I  tberoaefo 

\11  three.    At  least^I  ought  to  be  fair— my  father  least  of  all! 
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Indeed,  I  believe  that  if  an  initRnoe  could  be  found  of  any  lady  of 
William  the  Conqueror's  taking  part  in  a  Court  performance,  he 
ncede  the  point  altogether.  Has  he  spoken  to  you  about 
it  <  .  .  .  Well! — of  course  he  wouldn't  do  that;  But  has  he 
roaehed  the  subject1?  Of  course,  that  is  what  he  would  do—* 
*  approach  the  subject,'  n 

**  No — no  one  has  said  a  word  about  it.    But  I  guessed,  soon 
after  I  came  down,  that  the  play  was  doomed.     I  did  not  at  first 

ippose  it  was  your  family,  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  thought  you 
might  have  settled  to  throw  it  up  on  your  own  account."  She 
made  ■  sort  of  impatient  disclaimer — a  head-shake  that  flung  that 
possibility  aside,  and  forgot  it  But  she  said  nothing,  and  he  con- 
d :  w  There  was  a  row.  I  suppose  ?  Don't  tell  me  more  about 
it  than  yOKJ  Like*     Don't  U  1!  ma  anything1  if  you    ,    *    /' 

'*  I  prefer  to  tell  you.     Who  is  there  that  I  can  talk  to  about  it 
if  not  to  you?'*     This  was  the  soul-brush  again;  and  hal- 

uner  consciousness  gasped  at  the  choice  he  had  to  make  be- 
tween giving  way  to  a  luxury,  a  dangerous  intoxication,  and  at- 
tempting  to  freeze  the  conversation  down  to  a  safe  tempera  Inn  . 

Duty  dictated  a  struggle  for  the  latter.  He  affected  a  manner  of 
equable  unconcern  fairly  well.  u  No  one,"  said  he,  **  unless  you 
were  to  make  a  confidante  of  .  .  ."  He  stopped  short  of  any. 
<l  Marianne/*  conscious  of  difficulties  ahead*  But  he  could  shelve 
the  side-issue,  and  fall  back  on  the  previous  question  with  a  sense 
of  getting  out  of  shoal  water.  "  There  was  a  row,  then  ,  .  . 
well — a  warm  discussion,  suppose  we  say?  It*fl  inure  retinod,  cer- 
>-.     What  form  did  it  take?  * 

"  Then  we  mustn't  go  so  quick,"  said  Judith.     *  Or  I  uive 

time.n    She  was  inconsecutive;  but  it  was  clear,  when  ^he  paused 
in  her  walk  through  the  long  grass,  that  it  was  for  an  Anchor 
'*  Suppose  we   sit   down   a    little  here,"   she   said.     "  Fnless 
mind  I  "     Challis  didn't 

"  Here  w  was  an  oak  trunk  that  must  have  said  to  itself  when  it 
I  sapling — four  hundred  years  ago,  maybe — "I  will  - 
whfsn  I  am  grown  up,  that  my  roots  shall  live  above  ground,  and  he 
thick  with  moss;  and  one  shall  be  horizontal  and  a  seat  for  a  king, 
hall  lean  against  me  contented.     But  be  shall  go,  tbat  lovr>r* 
may  come;  and  they  shall  make  up  my  contentment,  and  I  shall 
iheir  voices  in  the  twilight."     Challis  half  made  this  little 
legend  as  he  took  his  place  by   tflsa  Arkroyd  on  that  tree-trunk. 
But   he  fought  shy  of  the  sequel  their  pres<  jested — what 

word  ought  bis  fancy  to  supply  as  th<  imaginary 

about  themselves?    lie  shrank  from  it.  and  he  knew  the  tra&tfCL 
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why*  It  was  because,  as  his  own  disordered  passion  grew,  as  he 
found  himself  more  and  more  at  loggerheads  with  his  lot,  he  be- 
came tnore  and  more  alive  to  the  danger  of  relying  on  this  woman 
he  rself  as  his  protection  against  Attn  self.     How  if  she  gave  way, 

As  far  as  any  conscious  loss  of  self-control  at  that  moment 
wont.  DD  the  part  of  Miss  Judith  Arkroyd,  Challia  need  not  have 
vd.  Never  was  a  young  woman  more  perfectly  cool  and  col- 
d,  more  equal  to  any  occasion  that  might  arise  in  connection 
with  I  love  of  power  that  she  just  felt  this  man  was  a  satisfactory 
lay-figure  for.  That  best  defines  all  the  feeling  she  had  on  his  ac- 
count— so  far. 

She  resumed  the  conversation  where  the  question  of  anchorage 
bad  interrupted  her.  K  I  don't  think  we  have  rows  in  our  family* 
IB  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  That  is,  if  I  understand  it 
rightly*  .  .  .  No! — I  know  what  yon  are  going  to  say.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  that  repose  that  marks  the  caste  of  Vere  do 
Vere.  It  is  entirely  individual  and  local.  We  have  our  quarrels, 
of  course,  but  they  take  the  form  of  distant  civility,  entirely  due. 
as  I  understand,  to  our  self-respect  There  is  nothing  we  Ark- 
royds  respect  more  thou  ourselves,  not  even  the  Bill  of  Eights  or 
tlin  Protestant  Succession.  .   ,   ." 

Ohallis  interrupted :    **  But  the  distant  civility,  this  time?  . 

*'  Followed  naturally  on  my  telling  Sibyl  that  the  first  act  of 

Est r ild  was  ready  for  rehearsal.     She  merely  said  she  supposed  I 

go  my  own  way.    But  that  day  after  lunch  she  allowed  me  to 

leave  the  apartment  first    It  had  been  a  coM  lunch,  as  far  as  emci- 

I  went;  and  I  knew,  when  Sibyl  stood  courteously  on 
to  let  me  pass,  what  was  coming.     So  I  wasn't  the  least  surprised 
to  find  a  letter  from  my  mother  on  the  dressing-table  next  morn- 

u  A  letter  from  your  mother ! n  Challis's  tone  was  puzzle, 
awaiting  enlightenment.  Judith  was  not  to  be  hurried,  though* 
For  one  thing,  she  was  engaged  with  a  beetle,  who  wanted  either 
to  go  home  or  to  get  farther  away  from  home.  She  had  been 
heading  off  his  successive  rushes  in  different  <1  !i  an 

nngloved  hand,  which  he  always  refused  to  crawl  upon-     Th»: 
severance  she  gave  to  this  seemed  not  altogether  without  its  charm 
to  her  companion, 
•Be  Beemi  to  be  praying  for  those  that  deipitefully  use  him," 
said*  referring  to  the  action  of  his  antenna*.    Then,  without 

nent,  she  went  back  to  the  converse 
8 — a  letter,  with  *  My  dearest  daughter1  at  the  beginning*  and 
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'Your  affectionate  mother'  at  the  end.    Bo  you  not  believe  me? 
Lte  true— all  my  family  do  it!     In  fa  ft,  it  was  a  long  time- 
I  found  out  that  other  families  didn't  do  it,  too.     I  can  tell 
m  lli'  h" 

n  in  a  semi-humorous,  indifferent  way  she  gave  alien 
l:ual  wording  and  the  upshot  of  some  of  its  passages,     Lfl 

I  she  had  been  misinformed  about  her  daughter's  in- 
i lions*    She  was  aware  that  she  had  no  longer  any  legal 

r,  and  she  made  no  appeal  to  anything  but  her  good 
ling".     She  would  not  comment  on  the  character  of  the  associates 
with  whom  her  daughter  would  probably  be  brought  in  contact. 
She  would  limit  what  she  had  to  say  entirely  to  the  ui 
deep  grief  that  Sir  M.  mid  herself  would  experience  if  their  child 
persisted   ta  a  course  which  could  only  lend  to  degrade 
disgrace.     Sho  then  forgot  her  promise  to  say  nothing  ag 
profession,  and  gave  a  brief  sketch  «:*f  it  founded  on   Hearth's 
"Strolling'  Players,"     After   which   she   wound    up    with    an   ex- 
hortation to  her  daughter  not  to  break  her  father's  underlined  heart 
in  his  underlined  old  age.    "And  so  on,"  said  Judith,  in  placid 
conclusion,  still  continuing  her  persecution  of  the  beetle.     Challis'a 
infatuation  believed  that  all  this  was  parti  pris — mere  bravado;  and 
that  his  insight  saw  truly  a  hinterland  of  devoted  affection  to  her 
parents,  and  consideration  for  the  comfort  of  beetles.     Such  is  the 
I  beauty  1 
"And  that  letter  determined  yon  to  give  up  the  drama ln 
"Oh  no!— it  was  only  the  beginning  of  it.     I  wrote  in  reply, 
saying  I  was  sorry  to  give  pain  to  such  an  exemplary  parent  as  my 
papa — that  was  not  the  wording,  only  the  sense — hut  that  I  had 
made  up  my  mind,  and  was  not  prepared  to  disappoint  you  in  o 
to  keep  up  the  traditions  of  a  rather  dreary  respectability,     I 
had  written  this  part  for  me,  and  I  had  promised  to  pin 
and  that  ended  the  matter.    My  ancestors  had  always  kept 
promises,,  and  I  should  keep  mine.    I  laid  a  good  deal  of  stress 
on  Sibyl,-'     At  this  point  the  beetle  got  away  cleverly,  threatening 
a  br<*ak  in  the  conversation.    This  was  not  what  Challis  wanted. 
if  T  dim't  understand/'  said  he,     "  Why  *  stress  on  Sibyl ' 
"  I  mean  on  Sibyl's  being  allowed  to  indulge  all  her  fancies,  at 
any  cost;  and  to  take  up  trade,  too — a  thing  that  our  anc< 
would  not  have  tolerated  for  a  moment.    Why  is  the  Great 
to  be  capitalized  with  thousands?  .   .   .* 
"And  Shal  trade  discountenanced  1    I  see,  and  agree 

I  suppose  they  said  it  wasn't  a  trade — the  Great 
A* 
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**  They  did.     Sibyl  said  it  was  Guilds  and  Crafts,  and  Mediarvj 
and  quite  another  thing.     Perhaps  it  is;  I  don't  know. 
Bure  I  rkroyd,  Limited  ■  is  neither  Mediaeval  nor  Guilds, 

that's  what  they  propose  to  call  it," 

u  It  sounds  like  six  thn  e-furthings,  and  pay  at  the  desk 
can  hardly  be  in  earm 

**WelI,  I  don't  know!     People  of — of  condition  are  getting  to 
take  such  curious  views  of  things.     It's  nothing  nowadays  t 

to  promise  punctual  attention  to  orders.     Was  it  you  told 
me   there  was   a   Curate  who   preached  a  Sermon   on   the 
Atheism  in  its  relation  to  Socialism?  .    .    .     No? — oh,  then,  it  was 
body  else  J  n 
OhaHifl  suspected  that  Judith  was  talking1  in  this  way  to  defer 
telling  him  the  upshot  of  the  family  discussion.     He  said  nothing, 
and  the  night  of  a  heron  filled  out  a  lapse  into  silence  which  fol- 
>wed,     And  then  Judith,  who  had   risen  from  the  tree~root  to 
ratch  the  vanishing  bird,  turned  to  Challis,  and  resumed : 
"  Shall  we  go  on  f  ,    .    .     Ob,  what  was  I  talking  about  \     Sib;] 
and  the  Great  Idea*     Wellf — you  see,  the  thing  worked  out 
this:  Papa  had  been  wavering  a  «-ood  deal  about  financing 
Great  Idea,  and  Sir  Spender  Inglis  had  become  very  real 
bed,   and  was  ready  to  jump  at  any  excuse  for  backing 

jkhiL".     lie  saw  his  opportunity,  and  pointed  out — li 
II r,   Brownrigg — that  my   logic  was  irresistible,  and  that  it  Wl 
inc.  forbid  my  appearing  *m  the  boards  if  Sibyl  was  to  be 

llowed    to   jl:o   behind    the   counter,     A   recent   slump   in    Kaffirs 
had  fostered  economical  impulses,  T  suppose.     Anyhow,  if  I 
render  the  stage  conditionally,  my  parent  will  keep  his  money 
his  pocket." 

"Won't  Sibyl   Limited  pet   it   somewhere  else!" 
11  She  think-  II,  and   my  brother  thinks  so,  no   doul 

But  will  they  if    Perh nps  you  know  about  these  things,     I  don't 

"I  know  little  or  nothing/9  said  Challis.  "But  I  un-j 
that  the  thief  point  is  settled.  Eon  won't  play  Estrild." 
was  no  affectation  of  uncoaoern  in  his  manner  now. 

two   walked   on   together   along  the  river-brink  of  Troiil 
imI  in  silence;  until,  leaving1  the  river,  a  path,  winding  throui 
red  gorse  and   fern,  brought  them   in   sight   of  th< 
in   the  shade  of  a  great  beech,  the  vanguard  of  the 
woods  beyond.    Then  Judith  stopped  and  said :  *•  I  suppose 
arc  angry  with  me?" 

To  which  Ohallifi  replied,  with  vexation  in  his 
have  forgiven  you  more  than  that."    Said   as   a  politeness  tin 
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would  have  meant*  "  That  is  a  mighty  small  matter  to  for- 
you  for,"     Said  with  a  gasp,  or  something  like  it»  it  bk 
Judith's  ears,  that  she  had  been  winding'  that  skein — this  man's 
vou  see! — too  quickly  round  her  finger.     He  might  become 
ibnrras*ing. 
You  will  find  another  Es-trild,"  she  said.     An  attempt  at  a 
failed,  and  its  failure  was  worse  than  its  omission  would 
en. 
I  shall  not  try,"  said  he.     And  then  his  evil  genius  saw  hi  a 
*hancet  and  made  Alfred  Challis  conceive  that  3  for  the 

release  of  his  soul,  make  a  false  fetch  of  what  he  would   J. 
i>%  in  terms  of  a  parallel  line  of  thought.     K  1  care  1  j 
nothing  for  the  play  for  its  own  sake.     My  interest  was  in  jwa 
itation  of  the  leading  part."     The  wordu  were  far 

is  they  went — might  have  been  spoken  to  a  male  actor  who  had 
D    another   engagement.     But    he    could    not   leave    it    there. 
That  Evil  Genius  must  needs  make  him  go  on  speaking,  with  more 
and  more  betrayal  of  the  great  share  she  whom  he  addressed  had 
■rsonally   in  his  visible  chagrin.     Visible  in   the  restless  ro< 
of  his  hand   about  his  face.     And   audible  in  the  way   bt 
ished  his  words  out,  rut  them  short  on  their  last  letter,  threw 
th.in    behind    him:    "Listen    to   me,   and    believe   wh  T 

mnt  the  play  not  worth  completion  now*  With  you  the  life  goes 
it  of  it.  It  has  become  nothing  for  me."  Then  his  voice  fell, 
id  whatever  it  had  of  petulance  settled  down  to  deter  mi  nation. 
As  for  what  is  written  of  the  play,  T  tell  you  plainly.  I  shall 
;       At  least,  it  shflH  never  he  acted  by  anyon  ,    . 

Stop  one  minute;,  and  let  me  finish,  I  have  not  a  wot<1  or  a 
thought  of  blame  for  you,  Judith  Arkroyd.  It  was  a  mad  idea — 
ie  whole  thing!  Now  I  see  plainly  that  it  never  could  have 
m.     Let  us  forget  it — a  11 1  n 

The  face  that  he  spoke  to  was  none  the  less  beautiful  that,  its 
owner  was  frightened  at  his  vehemence.     It  continued  to  be — to 
lis  fool  of  a  man  who  had  not  the  courage  to  run  away  from  it, 
it  who  was  not  at  liberty  to  love  it — the  face  of  six  months 
that  had  been  growing  on  him  cvct  ftince.     He  would  aim 
?n  thankful — though  he  would   not  confess  ft  to  himsolf- 
ible  flaws  in  it;  a  Sijiiim,  fl  twist,  an  artificial  tooth  or  two  bs* 
ig  their  extraction,  or  their  predecessors'*    A  wig  would  have 
rlon.  as  the  Press  puts  it. 

Judith,  alive,   by  now,    bo   the  sub- 

?  of  meai  n  into  ' 

a  L  Id  neither  tell  nor  conceal,    "L*eA  \k&  V 
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all!"  was  so  otvertefiae  in  emphasis,  if  referring  only  to  a  dis 
appointment  about  a  part  in  a  play,  that  it  scarcely  left  ro 
Liu  equable  society  response.     Her  tone  of  voice  had  to  k< 
at  bay  any  hint  of  a  meaning  that  might  have  betrayed  both  into  a 
recognition  of  the  precipice  they  were  so  close  to.     As  might  kav< 
been  expected,  she  lost  her  presence  of  mind,  and  overdid  IL    **I 
can't  see  any  occasion  fop  hysterics  about  it/*   said  she,    "Of 
course,  I  am  awfully  sorry,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.     But  we 
live  in  a  world,  after  all!     And  I  suppose  one  must  sometime? 
accommodate  one's  views  to  the  necessities  of  Society.  .   .    .     Oh 
dear! — these  people  are  quite  close."    She  referred  to  their  nea 
approach  to  the  assembled  tea -drinkers,  some  of  whomt  at  pea 
with    all    mankind   under   its    influence,    were   scattering    uhrna 
through  the  neighbouring  woods  and  dingles,  discussing  religio 
education  and  the  fighting  power  of  nations,  pigeon-shooting,  and 
Psychical  Research, 

"  We  came  away  from  the  tree  too  soon"  Challis  said.    "  Can't 
we  turn*   .    , 

ve  do,    We  can  go  round  the  coppice.  .   .   •     Wha 
was  I   saying?    Oh — about  Society!    Don't  you  think  it  is  so? 
One  has  to  reckon  with  one's  Social  Duties.     So  I'm  told." 

«  We  could  have  thought  of  Society  before,"  Challis  said,  rathe 
sullenly.     And  then  he  felt  brutal.    u  No,  Judith  Arkroyd,  I  won 
Say  that     Forgive  me!    AH  I  mean  is — it  was  all  just  as  try 
what  you  say  about  Society — six  months  ago  as  it  is  now. 
mistake  was  then." 

A  small  thing  in  his  speech  unnerved  Judith — the  way  he  used 
her  full  name.    This  was  the  second  time  he  had   dune  bo. 
seemed  to  imply  some  new  aspect  of  their  relation — the  throwi 
aside  of  some  veil — the  recojmition  of  some  discarded  formality, 
She  w;is  no  longer  "Miss  Arkroyd";  and  "Judith"  would  ha 
3  either  patronage  or  impertinence.    In  her  case  there  was  no 
isional  name  to  build  a  half-way  house  to  familiarity  on, 
dropped  her  worldly  tone  as  misplaced  or  us*! 
said:  "  I  had  at  one  time  half  thought  I  would  leave  you  to  fini 
play  before  I  cried  off.    But  should  I  have  done  you  any 
I  thought  not,  in  the  end,  and  I  wished  to  get  it  ov 

He  said:   "  It  is  over  now.     No  harm  ia  done.     I  would  not 
have  hud  it  otherwise.'* 

Sha  replied:  "Your  work  will  not  be  lost.    You  will  think 
ter  of  it — better  about  destroying  it,  T  mean.    Yon  will  finish  i 
I  hope." 

— I  think  I  shall  probably  destroy  it.    I  hate  having  in 
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tplcte  manuscripts  hanging  about.    They  keep  me  always  in 
doubt  whether  to  go  on  with  them  or  not/* 

"  Then  give  this  one  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  finish  it. 
Come  t  n  She  tried  to  leggierire  the  tone  of  the  conversation,  but 
it  was  a  failure — worse  than  a  failure,  by  the  speech  that  followed 
on  it^  .ion. 

u  I  can  have  no  woman  play  the  leading  part  but  you.  It  was 
written  for  you,  and  I  hnve  kept  you  in  my  mind  as  I  wrote. 
I  .  .  .?f  And  then  Alfred  Challis  stopped  dead.  But  his  sp« 
bad  he  let  it  all  out  of  his  heart,  would  have  been :  u  I  have  kept 
you  in  ray  mind,  and  now  you  will  not  leave  it.  You  have  crept 
into  its  secret  corners,  and  rise  up  between  me  and  my  duty  at 
every  turn.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  those  eyes  of  yours  have 
flashed  through  every  syllable  of  my  very  commonplace  blank 
Verse,  that  that  voice  of  yours  has  filled  out  my  imagination  of  a 
dozen  soliloquies  complying  with  the  highest  canons  of  dramatic 
art,  that  that  hand  of  yours  has  caressed  undeserving  tyrants  and 
stabbed  innocent  persons  on  insufficient  provocation !  n  It  would 
have:  been  all  this,  for  he  would  not  have  been  himself  if  he  had 
kept  back  his  constant  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  a  term  in  which  his 
mind  included  himself  as  n  prime  factor.  But  he  F&id  never  a 
word  further  than  what  we  have  reported,  Only  the  last  particle, 
*  I"  as  good  as  contained  all  the  r< 

Judith  understood  it  all  now — all  that  was  needed — and  began 
to  find  her  breath  and  the  pulsation  of  her  heart — things  one 
usually  forgets— forcing  themselves  on  her  attention.  Why  need 
the  former  catch  and  trip,  and  clip  or  magnify  her  words?  Could 
not  the  last  keep  still*  Plague  take  human  nature  I  To  think 
that  she,  Judith  Arkroyd,  mistress  of  herself  in  her  own  conceit, 
should  be  thus  upset;  unable  to  steer  her  ship  out  of  the  cur- 
rents of  a  semi-flirtation — granted,  that  much,  Sibyl! — with  a 
middle-aged  scribbler,  who  meant  to  be  bald,  in  a  year  or 

Had  Challis  dared  to  look  at  her  at  that  moment,  he  would 

seen    that   she   had    lost    colour,    as   she  le    a 

hawthorn  with  some  pretence  of  gathering  the  pink  may-bloom, 

Ko  one  gathers  may  without  a  knife,  and  what  Judith  really  did 

was  to  get  a  passing  stay,  against  a  slight  dizziness,  from  a  hand 

■]  on  a  hough  in  easy  reach.     The  gathering  pretence  sauc- 

■1  ChalhVs  half-dozen   paee^    in   advance.    But  he   did  not 

back  at  her — and  it  was  well  for  him,  perhaps,  so  beautiful 

was  she  against  the  may-tret1 — nor  she  at  him.     She  knew,  and  he 

knew  she  knew. 

Both  were  so  conscious  of  their  mutual  consciousness  ^&\&X  ^as?j 
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tacitly  agreed  to  say  nothing'.     But  there  was  a  difference  of  feel- 
ing due  to  their  positions.     Challis  could  not  live  with  a  Tantalu.9 
cup  held  to  hie  lips,  and  was,  moreover,  constantly  stung  with  the 
injustice  to  Marianne  of  admission  of — entertainment  of — sul 
sion  to  love  for  another  woman.     Poor  dear  old  Marianne,  at  hi 
there  by  herself  I     So  he  honestly  wished  to  fly — fly  from  himse 
if  yuii  like  to  put  it  so — from  Judith,  at  any  rate,  as  her  beau 
had  become  insupportable,  and  to  his  home  as  a  haven  by  pref 
ence,  just  to  live  this  folly  down  and  forget  it. 

And  as  for  the  young  woman— well! — she  didn't  want  to  \o\ 
ChaUie  altogether.  She  could  see  no  reason  why  a  son 
fectionate  friendship  should  not  be  cherished  between  them,  n 
Ln  the  nature  of  the  animal,  and  it  may  be  Chall 
bad  Keen  entirely  at  fault  in  casting  the  part  of  Estrild,  whom 
had  certainly  not  portrayed  as  a  person  who  would  be  con  ten  t>  U 
Bunthorne,  with  a  vegetable  love.  It  may  be  also  that  the  col 
blooded  faculty  Sibyl  objected  to  in  her  sister  was  part  of 
nature,  A  pleasure  in  disconcerting  married  folks'  confidence  i 
each  other  may  belong  to  systems  without  a  heart*  Only,  bit 
Tnctimes  bit. 

Whether  or  not  what  this  lady  said  next,  after  the  two  I 
walked,  a  little  way  apart,,  exchanging  neither  look  nor  sp* 
until   the  tea-party  came  again  in  view — for  they  had  made 

t  of  the  coppice-wood — whether  this  had  anything  to  do  wi 
luT  wish  to  avoid  a  complete  separation  from  her  literary 
or  not,  we  cannot  guess.    It  may  have,  and  yet  she  herself  ma 
not  have  known  it. 

"  M arianne  has  never  answered   my   letter,"   she  said, 
knew  I  had  written?" 

ot"  he  replied,     "I  did  not.    What  had  yon  to  eay  to  Mari 
anne?'* 

*  I  wrote  to  beg  her  earnestly  once  more  to  change  her  mind, 
and  pfip  us  a  visit.    We  do  wish  her  to  come." 

"  What  good  would  it  do?"    His  Question  vexed  Judith. 
COllld  he  not  help  her  at  least  to  shut  her  eyes  to  a  change  in 
relation  eneh  hod  to  know  of,  yet  to  seem,  in  self-d' 

fh.    others  knowledge  of?     He  evidently  had  no  intention 
doing  so. 

11  What  good?  "  she  repeated.    "  What  an  odd  wsy  of  put 
Scroop  I     Why — of   course — only  that    it   would   be   pleasant,   nn 
we  should  ho  rrlod  to  have  herl     T  alwa;  1  ehou 

like  to  know  her  better,  for  my  own  part/*     Her  pique  :it  his  wn 
of  tact  had  been  a  bracing  stimulus,  and  enabled  her  to  put  the 
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talk  more  on  its  old  footing.  The  subdued  tone  gave  place  to 
what  was  almost  like  that  of  those  thoughtless,  unembarrassed 
groups  they  were  drawing  so  neiir  to.  I  low  free  from  care  every- 
one else  does  seem  when  on*  meets  him  out! 

Of  course,  she  threw  off  their   late  conversation — -washed   her 
hands  of  it — quicker  than  he  could.     But  by  the  time  they  came 
within  hearing  of  the  nearest  group,  and  heard  the  word  denom- 
inatiQtitit,  and  knew  thereby  that  religious  education  was  under 
j,  Challis  had  shaken  off  the  gloom  or  distraction  thai 
made  his  answer  ring  so  false:  "You  are  kindness  itself  to  Id 
anne.     I  wish  she  were  more  tractable."    Those  were  his  words. 
They  had  sounded  rather  eivil  than  true  or  heart-felt.     But 
hind  them,  inexplicably,  was  a  feeling  akin  to  gratitude  to  Judith, 
who  had  somehow  made  it  easier  to  his  mind  to  go  back  to  111 
anne  without  a  shock.    Not  that  it  would  have  been  good  form  in 
him  to  acknowledge  it ! 

In  the  pre-Shakespearian  days  of  Love,  did  erer  a  King  Solo- 
mon, we  wonder,  feel  grateful  to  the  last  Ilareem  capture  for  ti 
courtesy  shown  to  a  disused,  tolerated  survival  of  other  days? 

Challis   was   intercepted   by   the   group   of  heated   discutients, 
saturated    with    religious    education,     Judith   passed   on   will 
looking  at  him,  merely  referring  to  the  abstract  truth,  *  There  is 

and  leaving  bis  teawardnesg  to  develope  itself  at  Icisuri 
die  of  neglect.     The  huge  boarhound  left  a  ewe  to  meet 

her,  and  after  exchanging  a  lev  worde  and  a  kiss,  made  believe 
that   he   had   found  her   in   the   wilderness,    and   brought   her   in 
safety  to  refreshments,  which   it  was  distinctly  understood   that 
is  to  share. 

The   conclave   on    religious   education,    like   Polly's   employers 
Sukey  had  taken  the  kettle  off  again — presumably — hod  all 
had  tea,  and  were  horridly  indifferent  about  anyone  else  going 
without, 

y  were  confident  they  might  rely  on  Mr,  Challia's  impar- 
tiality to  distinguish  between  things  that  to  the  casual  obs* 
might  seem  identical;  to  assign  due  weight  to  considerations  which 
superficial  oba  ild  overlook;  and  to  sift  and  examine 

evidence  which  the  prejudiced  observer  would  he  only  too  pi 

ret, 

Mr,  Challis,  appealed  to  to  give  nn  impromptu  casting-vote  on 
a  variety  of  subjects,  felt  imp;  L     He  could  only 

contribut  a  absolute  freedom  from  bias  an  the  que- 

ll.'   regretted   his    total   absence    ot    \w 
!,  the  possession  of  which,  in  however  BXfiftti 
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ways  adds  weight  to  the  decisions  of  the  most  unbiassed  judg- 
ment. However,  it  soon  became  clear  that  all  that  was  asked  of 
him  was  that  he  should  listen  impartially  to  all  three  disputants, 
and  hold  his  tongue  sine  die  while  they  talked  sixteen  to  the  dozen. 
As  he  was  not  in  a  humour  for  talking,  he  had  no  objection  to 
this. 


CHAPTER  XXYJXI 

THE  BRITISH  HOUSEKEEPER,  1JOW  MRS.  ELDRIDOE  CAME  INSTEAD  OP 
TO-MORROW.  HER  ADVICE.  TELEGRAPH  GIRLS.  A  FREMlI\Vii.VUNJS 
IDEAS.  HOW  THE  CAT  GOT  NO  SLEEP.  HOW  MARIANNE  POSTED  A 
C3VIL  SORT  OF  LETTER  IN  THE  PILLAR- BOl,  AND  WAS  SORRY 

In  the  absence  of  Master  Bob  at  Bugby.  and  of  his  father  with 
those  Royd  people  in  the  country,  Mra.  Ghaliia  had  a  quiet  ti 
in  the  Hermitage,     She  was  able  to  keep  housekeeping  at  bay  by 
ordering  in  a  joint  for  the  family  to  prey  on  slowly  for  three  days 
or  thereabouts;  after  which  Mrs  had  lo  help  her  to  think 

of  what  to  have  in,  Marianne  sat  still  and  bit  a  pen-sticky  while 
Mrs.  Steptoe  remarked  at  intervals,  "You  see,  as  I  say*  ma'am, 
it  isn't  as  if  there  was  anything  in  the  house." 

When    Aunt   Stingy  had  done   this   two   or   three   times,   her 
mistress  indicated  the  nature  of  the  problem   to  be  dealt  with; 

gM  as  a  contented  giraffe  might  have  done,  **  I  don't  want 
a  mi  I  her  neck." 

Mrs.  Steptoe  advanced  a  cautious  suggestion :  "You  don't  take 
to  liver,  mu'flmr     Mrs.  Ghaliia  did  not;  that  was  flat!     But  a 

for  the  kitchen  was  a  different  thing.    Just  as  you  111 
Mrs,   Steptoe  said  in  a  soothing  manner,  "A  nice  little  bit  of 
liver!"  and  that  was  settled, 

i ild  anyone  not  accustomed  to   these  islands   ask  why  the 

inn  of  one  day's  rations  should  he  approached  as  though  it 
had  been  raised  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind,  no 

E  r  can  be  given  in  the  present  state  of  human  knowledge.   All 
that  can  be  said  is  that  an  equivalent  interview  is  going  on  in 
most  households  of  the  natives  every   other  morning,  or  there- 
abouts. 
In  time  stimulated  perspicuity  Baw  a  light.    Shrewd  discrim- 

se  subtlety  was  on  Aunt   Stingy's  face  as  she  said,  "Why 

ne  fowl  to-day,  ma'am,  and  stand  the  joint  over  for  a  day  or 
two  I    Because  in  this  briling  weather  it  is  that  liable  to  smell 

1  n     Marianne  cogitated   deeply,   turning   the  pencil   in   her 

ii;  then  said,  "It  we  were  to  have  Mrs,  Eldridge  to-day  «v- 
stcad  of  to-morrow,  .   ,   *     It  natter  which,  ^tec^uas  .  "&*. 
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Eldridge  won't  be  back  till  Wednesday."    This  will  not  bear  close 
analysis;  but  Marianne  was  not  pricking1  ping  at  a  til 
purposes  were  answered.    When  the  children  went  out  for  thi 
walk,  they  brought  back  word  that  Mrs.  Eld  ridge  would  4i  come 
stead  of  to-morrow,"    And  that  is  how  cm  this  particular  Mo 
day  evening  these  two  ladies  are  agreeing  that  this  coffee  i- 
strong,  and  there's  no  hot  water,  nnd  the  more  florid  one  of 
two  is  saying  that  she  must  speak  to  Step  toe  about  it. 

The  heat  of  the  weather  tells  differently  on  them,  which  has 
do  with  our  epithet  for  Marianne^  complexion,     Charlotte's  I 
U  rather  sallower  than  usual,  as  she  leans  back  fanning  the  full 
lids  of  her  half-closed  eyes.     She  is  not  bad-looking,  eertatnlj- 
must  have  been  very  graceful  when  she  was  a  girL 

The  coffee- incident  must  have  interrupted  a  conversed 
K>und  of  resumption  is  in  Charlotte's  remark  as  she  nipt 
**  I  should  write  "  is  what  she  says. 

"Which  to?    Him  or  her |* 

"  Her.    No  I — him.    I  should  write  to  Mm.'* 

u  Which  do  you  mean  I  " 

"lltm," 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say.w 

H  What  you've  been  saying  to  me  just  now.** 

"  Nonsense,  Charlotte!    How  can  you  talk  such  stuff?** 

"Weill — 1  should.**    After  which  neither  lady  spoke  for  aw 
teemed  to  be  thinking  over  points  raised    Marianne  unea 
mid  even  with  an  occasional  impatient  jerk,  resented  as  selfish 
a  cut  asleep  on  her  knees;  Charlotte  IntrospeetiveJy,  but  as  one 
joying  some  internal  satisfaction. 

Tiilv  Marianne  spoke,  looking  curiously  at  her  friend,  as 
though  she  suspected  this  concealed  something.  u  I  wish  yoo 
would  aay  plainly  what  you  mean,  Charlotte,"  she  said. 

Charlotte  answered  evasively.     "It  doesn't  the  least  follow  that 
what  I  should  do  you  ought  to  do."    She  had  on  Marianis 
sort  of  effect  the  ringed  snake  is  said  to  have  on  the  oriole 
sure  her  victim  would  jump  down  her  throat  if  she  bided  her 
And  if  Marianne  did  this  of  her  own  accord,  she  herself  wo 
clearly   be    free   from    all    complicities.     For   there    was   no 

'  'tie  was  so  clear  about  In  theory  as  that  she  did  not  wish 
mix  herself  up  in  the  affair;  or  any  affair,  for  that  matter      If 

iimd    herself  abstain!  n- 
■>.     In  this  case,  even   when   Mori. 

Id  you  do!"  *he  still  replies  r  min 

dear!     What  can  it  matter  what  I  should  or  nhouUln* 
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"  Charlotte,  you're  unkind  I  At  least,  you're  not  friendly.  You 
go  in  and  out.  First  it's  one  thing.  and  then  it's  another.  Sup- 
pose you  were  me,  what  would  you  do?  Write  to  this  girl,  and 
just  refuse  the  invitation  I  n 

After  all,  Charlotte  was  not  so  very  clear  about  what  she  would 
write*  "N — -no,  dear!"  she  said.  *'I  don't  think  I  should  write 
I  should  send  her  a  message,  through  him.  All  civility, 
don't  you  know?  Couldn't  leave  homo  at  present.  Hope  b 
other  time.  So  nice  of  her  to  ask  youl  Best  thanks.  Kindest 
regards.  That  sort  of  thing.  But  writing  to  my  husband,  you 
know — the  rule  mightn't  bold  good  for  yours;  I  quite  see  that — I 
shouldn't  minee  matters." 

"What  does  *not  mincing  matters'  mean?  I  think  you  might 
speak  plain,  Charlotte.  Can't  you  say  what  you  mean  ? "  She 
puts  her  hand  up  to  her  head  restlessly,  causing  her  friend  to 
ask,  "  Headache?  **  To  which  she  replies  impatiently,  " Not  head* 
ache!*'  and  takes  it  down,  Charlotte  then  resumes,  with  much 
implication  that  the  use  of  her  husband  as  a  lay-figure  franks  her 
of  responsibility. 

u 1  should  tell  him  plainly  that  if  he  wanted  to  make  love  to 
fashionable  young  women  he  might  go  his  own  way,  and  1  could 
do  without  him  perfectly  well.  I  should  let  him  know  he's  not 
the  treasure  he  fancies  he  is," 

Marianne  looked  unconvinced,  incredulous,  "Suppose  he  took 
you  at  your  word,  Charlotte  t "  said  she, 

Charlotte  laughed  out  seornf Lilly.     "My  dear  woman,"  she  said, 
"John's  a  born  fool,  I  know.     But  he's  not  such  a  fool  as  thatf 
He  knows  what  he's  like  well  enough  to  know  that,  this  sort  of 
young  woman  is  not  the  sort  to  give  me  a  case." 
<vc  you  a  ease?" 

"Stupid  pirll — don't  you  see?    A  case  for  divorce.     It's  plain 
enough  to  anyone  who  isn't  a  downright  fool,     A  telegraph-girl 
Id  be  quite  another  pair  of  shoes." 

**  I  suppose  I  don't  understand  these  things." 

u  Now,  my  dear  Marianne,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  you  heard 

your    Titus    had    been    lunching    at    Jules'a    with    Lady 

Thingnmmy  What's-her-nnme,  it  wouldn't  be  quite  different  from 

a  telegraph-girl  and  an  ABC?"    Marianne  said  she  couldn't  see 

difference.     But  this  was  only  her  obstinacy.     Charlotte  eon- 

lued:  "Well,  I  should  I     And  to  would  the  jury.     Why,  T  know 
this — that  if  it  was  Jules's  I  shouldn't  lose  a  wil 

but  if  it  was  a  telegraph-girl.  I  wouldn't  jro  to  Olfieton- 
ou-Se*  in  August  and  leave  Job-  In  LuntV  \V\\V  veys 
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Of  course,  one  isn't  a  Fren< 

I  know  anything  about 


ideas,  which  are  rather  strict 
woman  or  an  Italian." 

"What  are  (heir  ideas?    How  should 
them?" 

"Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  anything  about  them,  or  not! 
That's  the  question.  ,    .   ,     Well,  of  course,  one  knows  what  a 
Frenchwoman's  ideas  are,  and  I  suppose  Italians  art-  exactly 
same."     Strange   to  say,  this   shadowy   suggestion   in   a   dropi 
to  fend  off  the  dangers  of  empty  space,  seems  to  convey 
distinct  impression  to  its  hearer,  for  she  says,  "Suppose  they  a 
what  then  ? "  and   the  reply  is,  w  Well— I  suppose  you  wouldn 
want  us  to  do  as  they  dol     Would  you? " 

Mrs.  John  Eld  ridge  possessed  in  the  very  highest  degree 
faculty  of  making  it  understood,  by  slight  inflections  and  modu 
tions  of  voice,  by  pauses  in  the  right  place,  by  gestures  the  shrewd* 
est  eyesight  could  not  swear  to,  though  the  dullest  could  never 
main  in  ignorance  of  them,  that  a  lady  and  gentleman  wore 
gaging  her  attention.  She  had  manipulated  the  subject  in  ham 
by  a  dexterous  introduction  of  the  Latin  races,  who  are  notoriously 
immoral,  until  a  halo  of  profligacy  had  encircled  her  friend's  has* 
band  and  his  aristocratic  acquaintance,  Marianne  kicked  in  bef 
soul  against  all  suggestions  of  the  kind,  but  with  a  misgiving  that 
her  friend  knew  more  about  "  this  sort  of  thing  "  than  she  herself 
did.  This,  too,  she  strove  to  keep  under,  not  to  allow  Titus,  whom 
ahe  believed  incapable  of  the  part  Charlotte's  management  wo 
have  assigned  to  him,  to  be  attired  for  it  in  the  cast-off  garmen 
of  sonic  reprobate  of  the  Parisian  stage. 

H  I  can't  see  what  the  ways  of  French  people  have  to  do 
When  I  said  what  I  did  just  now  I  wasn't  thi 
of  tli at  sort  of  thing." 

u  Then*  dear,  perhaps  you'll  tell  me  what  you  W6T6  thinking  of. 
Because  I  can't  make  out,  for  the  life  of  me."    This  came  Ta 

>ldly  from  Charl 

a  It's  very  simple.    I  meant  that  if  Titus  is  tired  of  me, 
had  Just  as  soon  that  he  should  go  away  to  someone  else.    And 
I  would — just  as  soon.    S-B-soonert"    If  Marianne  had  stopped 
on  the  penultimate  word,  there  might  have  been  no  break*! 
But  it  came,  with  the  intensification  of  her  courageous  little  false- 
hood ;  came  in  the  stereotyped  course  one  knows  so  well — 6 
re  of  the  lips  to  he  still,  then  the  quickened  breath,  ai 
the  final  irrepressible  tears.    Then  the  beseeching  ft  alo 

— only  just  for  one  minute  I  ill  will  be  right  in  a  tniuu 

only  don't  speak  to  me,  please  t    Go  on  talking! 


dso 
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There! — I've  been  a  fool,  and  I'm  sorry."  As  she  said  this, 
Mrs.  Chullis  returned  to  her  pocket  a  handkerchief  that  had  dried 
her  tears,  certainly,  hut  had  finished  by  taking  a  very  unpoctical 
part  in  the  transaction.  The  cat,  bored  by  her  demonstrativeness, 
bad  left  her  lap  for  a  short  stretch  on  the  rug,  and  now  returned 
with  returning  quiet, 

Airs.  EJdridge  took  a  base  advantage,    "No,  dear! — you're  very, 
bravo  about   it.     I   know  just   what    I   should   feel   myself, 
ly  woman  would  feel  exactly  as  you  do.  .    .    .     Oh  no,  dear  I — of 
turse  we  both    Lhoroughly  understand.     There's    nothing  really 
wrong,  and  nobody  is  to  be  suspected  of  anything," 

see  what — I— mean!  "  said  Marianne.    "You  never 
life  Charlotte,     But  it  ought  to  be  simple  enough.     You  don't 
e  I  think  Titus  isn't  to  be  trusted  away  from  my  apron- 
tgs  after  all  the  years  I've  known  ham." 

/   don't  know,'  dear.     Don't  at>k  me!     Men  are  men.    How- 
rer,  if  you  can  trust  him,  I  don't  see  what  you  want," 
*'  1  can  want  a  great  deal,  and  I  do,     I  want  him  not  to  ease 
Hit  other  people  more  than  his  own  home." 
You  want  him  not  to  care  so  much  about  this  girl  I    Isn't  that 
,!" 

"  Tn  a  certain  sense,  yes!** 

u  Very  well,  dear*    Perhapa  if  there  are  more  senses  than  can 
in  the  business,  you'll  tell  me  what  they  are.     According  to  me, 
man  either  cares  for  a  girl,  or  he  doesn't.     I  can't  see  any  half-way. 
I  can  see  heaps  of  half- ways.     What  I  mean  is,  when  he  toki 
lore  pleasure  in  her  society  than  he  does  in  .  *  «* 
"  In  bis  wife's  ?     I  don't  see  that  we  don't  mean  the  same  thing, 
so  far." 

"  Then    I    don't    mean   that   at   all,   but  something  else.     What 
the  use  of   talking  if  you   always  twist  what   I    say   round?" 
Marianne  is  like  a  witness  in  the  hands  of  a  clever  counsel,  but 
an  advantage.     If  the  witness  resorts  to  the  use  of  a  bind; 
Inst  the  legal  rapier,  the  Court  interposes  to  protect  his  nssail- 
it.     There  was  no  Court  in  Marianne's  case. 

retreated  into  the  entrenchments  of  forbear 
I't.  want  to  quarrel,  dear!"  she  said,    "Suppose  you  write  the 
terl" 

"To  her?" 
tt  To  him.    Do  it  now!    You  may  just  as  well."    Hone  the 

te  was   surprised — only  she   didn't  show    it — when    Mari- 
me  shook  off  the  re-establifihed  eat*  and  rOft  the  writuafc- 

table.     The  cat,  this  time  disgusted  beyond  wotds,  sfccet&ttA  'Sir*- 
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self,  and  weighed  the  comforts  of  divers  corners  available. 
tildridge  could  have  afforded  one,  but  decided  that  eats  were 
hot  in  this  weather.     So  Pussy  had  to  be  content  with  an  angle  in 
eofa-cudi, 

The  long-expiring  light  of  the  summer  evening  had  been 
-to  talk  by,  hut  enough  of  it  was  not  left  for  letter- writing.     >• 
thelcss,  Mrs.  Challia  wouldn't  ring  for  the  lamp.     Candles  woult 
jo,  she  said-     And  having  lighted  them,  she  sat  down  to  write. 

A  fly  had  perished  in  the  ink  since  it  was  last  used,  and  had  ti 
he  coaxed  out  gradually,  legs  having  got  left  behind  by  the 

inployed.     Also,    the    pens — bo    deserihed — consisted 
Dingle  example,  which  was  a  very  long  pen  with  diabolical 
.Tin us  at  its  shoulder,  and  a  terrible  sharp  point.     It  rei 
to  write  on  any  terms,  and  on  examination   was  proved  to  con* 
t*  one  Widowed  nib,  a  source  of  despair  to  the  scribe.     There 
no  other  pens;  at  least,  Harmood  had  put  them  somew; 
r  mind!— there  was  a  fountain-pen  that  did  perfectly  if 
dipped  it  in  the  ink.    It  was  really  a  lot  better  that  way,  be> 
then  you  didn't  inky  your  fingers  all  over.     The  experien- 
mnny  among  us  is  that  escritoires  are  strewn  with  writing  ma- 
■  s.-rts,  especially  the  last. 
However,    there   was   no   doubt   of    the   fountam-pen,   once 
haughty  spirit  could  he  curbed  and  induced  to  submit  to  the  | 
tion  of  a  mere  agent.     And  the  sounds  (if  writing  come  presently 
from  the  writing-table,  mixed  with  the  curses  of  ita  occupant,  who 
presently  discovers  that  she  hay  been  writing  on  a  sheet  with 
a  limerick  ■"  on  the  back. 

"  Never    mind.    Let's    see    how     far    you've     written."     Mrs, 
Eldridge  stretches  her  fingers  out  to  receive  the   letter   wi 
taking  her  eyes  off  a  paragraph  she  is  reading  in  a  Daily  MmL 
holds  the  letter  till  she  has  finished,  then  reads  it*  and  givea 
diate  verdict.     li  You  can't  send  that"  she  says. 
*'  And  why  not?n  asks  Marianne,  a  little  nettled  at 

lier  treatment  of  her  effort,      lint   she  knows  she  has  nol 

courage  to  rebel,  not  having  a  particle  of  faith  in  her  power 

po&ition. 

ai  can't  say,  *Your  Miss  Arkruyd  has  written  to  me.  and 
won't  come,  and  you  know  perfectly  well  why.' " 
"Why  not?" 

II ,v  dear!   .    .    .     However,  do  if  you  lifc 
"  Well,  then—  I  shall"    This  was  mere  bluster,  of  which  Char- 
lotte took  no  notice, 

"Awl  you  can't  say:  4Y  w  I  am  not  wanted,  and  Mb 
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of  you  will  be  wishing  me  somewhere  else  all  the  while.*    Simply 

irupossibl- 

m  I  cannot  see  the  impossibility.  Titus  would  be  in  a  panic 
about  what  I  should  say  next.  I  hate  tluir  room%  full  of  people. 
They  always  make  mc  nervous." 

Charlotte  sees  that  interpretation  down  to  her  companion's  level 
eessary.    "Rooms-full  have  nothing  to  do  with  it/'  she  says. 
"fie  will  think  you  meant  you  would  be  de  trap*' 
H  Well,  and  what  does  that  mean  I  * 

Charlotte  coughed  explanatorily.  "It  is  only  used  under  cir- 
cumstances of  three,"  she  says,  not  without  obscurity.  And  then 
adds,  as  a  full  light  on  the  subject :  "  One  has  to  go." 

"Same  as  'two's  company  and  three's  none/  I  suppose:  Bui 
why  French  \ " 

"  It  means  more.  There  are  niceties."  And  this  lady  seems  to 
keep  back  a  suggestion  that  these  niceties  are  beyond  her  fri« 
range  of  French,  She  goes  on  with  a  roused  attention,  having 
glanced  farther  on  as  she  spoke  last,  absently.  "And,  my  dear, 
k  here!  You  can't  possibly  send  this:  *  Why  can't  we  asj 
ch  to  go  our  own  way?  Lots  of  people  don't  go  about  every- 
here  in  couples.'     Yoil  Cfln't  send  that!" 

"Well,  Charlotte,  1  shall  send  that,  and  I  think  you're 
ridiculous.  Why  shouldn't  I  send  it  when  I  mean  it  'if  If  Titu* 
would  only  not  worry  about,  and  think  it  his  duty  to  say  things, 
people  wouldn't  want  me.  Why  should  they?  And  then 
perhaps  we  should  have  an  end  of  complaining  about  Steptoe's 
gravy.  I'm  simply  sick  of  it  all."  And  Mrs.  Challia  tapi  with 
her  font,  and  shows  a  feverish  irritability. 

Charlotte  keeps  well  on  her  higher  level.    "My  dear  Marianne, 
you  arc  the  most  unworldly  baby!     Don't  you  see  the  in 
tion  that  might  be  put — I  don't  say  your  Titus  would  put  it,  but 
he   might — OB   *  Why   can't   we   agree,   et  cetera?1     If    I    we_re   to 
say  such  a  thing  to  John,  it  would  be  a  telegraph  -girl  directly." 
Marianne  fl  igrily.     "Charlotte!     How  often  have  I  said 

n  that  I  hate  you  when  you  draw  comparisons  between  'J 
and  your  John!    It  might  be  fifty  telegraph-girls  with  him,  but  I 
ow  Titus  well  enough  to  know  ..." 

Oh!  n     A  slight  interjection,  but  it  checks  Marianne  half-way. 

41  At  any  rate*  he  has  never  deceived  me  about  anything  of  thia 

The  flush  is  vanishing. 

Not   vracflu   of    this   nort — no!"    Now,    Charlotte   had   been 

ing  her  opportunity  to  say  this,  having  noted  that  tha  «t- 

v   had  Wa\   laV^vfc  VnXo 
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abeyance,  owing  to  the  subsidence  of  a  poEcy  of  pin-pricks 
tween  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Challis,  in  view  of  his  pending  \i-a.  to  R 
and  still  more  in  oonsequdnoe  of  a  sufficiently  a  AW  t  ion  ate  fare- 
well  at   his   departure,    Marianne   had   in    fact   been    gra<J 
minimising  the  incident,  and  was  on  her  way  towards  asking  Tit 
straightforwardly  for  an  explanation,  as,  of  course,  she  ought  t 
done  at  first. 

It  is  quite  possible  Mrs.  Eldridge  might  have  kept  this  card  u 
her  sleeve  if  Marianne  had  not  nettled  her  by  the  way  she  spok 
of  her  John,  She  may  have  provoked  it;  but  did  that  matter 
She  wus  not  going  to  left  anyone  else  pelt  him.  Anyhow, 
played  the  card,  and,  glancing  up  at  Marianne,  had  reason  to 
satisfied  with  rlie  effect  it  hod  produced, 

Marianne  may   have  known   she  looked  white,   and  wished  f 
darkness  to  hide  it,  for  she  blew  both  candles  out,  and  returned 
to   her  seat,  with  her  back  to  the  window.    The  cat  sighed, 
lamenting  the  selfishness  of  mortals,  and  resumed  her  old  pfo 
now  again  available,  with  a  pretence  of  magnanimity. 

u  I  shall  copy  that  letter  on  a  clean  sheet,  and  send  it."    The 
darkness  seemed  to  give  the  speaker  fortitude. 

u  Go  your  own  way,  dear  I     I've  done  my  best.'*    Mrs,  Eldridge 
claimed  freedom  from  responsibility. 

u  Tou  know,  I  suppose,  that   I  spoke  to  mamma   about  that 
Steptoe  nonsense — the  photograph?" 

"  No,  I  didn't.    What  did  she  say  ?  " 

"Said  it  was  all  sheer  impossibility.  Said  Steptoe  had 
turning  the  cupboards  over  when  we  were  away  at  Easter 
cooked  it  all  up,'* 

+k  That  won't  do  us  any  good.    How  did  Steptoe  know  the  name 
of  the  coal -merchant  ?  w 

^aw  it  on  the  back  of  the  photo,  mamma  says."' 

"  And  how  did  she  know  the  name  Verrall  ? " 

i{  Because   it's   Bob's    second   name.    Besides*   it's    on   a 
plate  on  Kate's  old  portmanteau  in  the  trunk-room." 

"  I  can  t  say  I  think  that  accounts  for  anything."    Mrs,  Eldridge 
pointed  out  two  or  three  weak   points  in   Mrs.  Craik'a  expla 
tion,  and  condemned  it  as  worthless.     She  was  wrong, 
planation  was  a  good  one  per  $e,  but,  like  so  many  explanation 
taxed  human  powers  of  belief  more  than  the  thins  it  explain 
However,  no  one  who  has  the  faculty  of  selecting  his  ci 

Kles  about  the  trouble  one  will  give  him.    He  only  thinks  0 
■1  vantages  it  will  bring  with  it, 

"Perhaps  it  doesn't  explain.     That's  what  mamma  said, 
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Marianne,  as  if  it  didn't  matter  much,  either  way. 
Thm.  more  conyincedly:  u  L  don't  bti&ere  Bteptoe  is  tying,  be- 
cause I  can't  see  what  she  has  to  gain  by  it.    Besides,  I  pulled 
photo  out  of  the  posse -par  lout  t  and  it  was  gummed  in*  and 
name  on  the  back," 

"Did  you  say  so  to  your  mother f  n 

uYt>,  and  *he  said  I  must  have  been  mistaken,  because ,  if  not* 
the  story  would  have  been  true." 

"I  can't  see*' — Mrs.  Eldridge  is  talking  reflectively,  introspec- 
tively — **  I  cannot  aee  why  your  husband  did  not  tell  you  all  about 

•  our  sister  was  married  to  tins  man  first,  I  don'1 
that  it  was  any  such  hanging  matter.     Unless   .    .    /* 

"  Unless  what  I  n 

**  Well ! — nothing,     dear.     That     is,     perhaps     I     oughtn't,     to 

''Charlotte!- — that's  you  all  over!  You  know  you*re  wanting  to 
say  all  the  time,  Do  speak  out  and  have  ffoffr*  wiih  it!"  Mari- 
anne got  up  uneasily,  and  walked  from  place*  to  place  in  the  room. 
The  cat  went  back  to  the  sofa  cushion,  and  resumed  her  task  of 
getting  a  little  sleep, 

Charlotte  means  to  say,  in  time.  Trust  her!  wYon  know, 
dear  Marianne,  that  all  thi -  peculation.     We  really 

know  '     And  ten  to  one,  when  you  do  speak  of  it  to  Titus* 

he'll  be  able  to  clear  it  all  up.  Besides,  after  all.  it  could  only  be 
the  sort  of  thing  that's  always  happening,  and  one  says  nothing1 
about  it  as  long  as  the  parties  get  married  afterwards.  .   .    /' 

Marianne  interrupts   stormily.     "Will  you  hm 
Charlotte,  to  tell  me  what  you  mean,  and  not  beat  about  the  bush? 
Yon  can't  mean  that  poor  Kate  ,   .    ." 

"I  can't  tell  you  anything,  dear,  if  you  get  so  excited  (Your 
hair's  coming  undone,  A  pin? — here's  one.)  Remember,  I'm 
only  mentioning  this  as  one  of  the  possibilities,  and  I  don't 
pose  it's  true.  But  if  it  were  ever  so  true,  I  don't  sec  that  it  would 
be  anything  to  fly  out  about.  After  all  these  years  1  .  .  .  Will 
I  tell  yon  what  I  mean  I     Yen,  dear,  if  you'll  be  quiet  and  Eaten," 

"Will  you  go  mitir 

Eldridge  braces  herself  up  to  consecutive  narrative,  as  in 
to   unreasonable   impatience.     "There   was   a   marriage, 
understood — I  mean  your  sister's  with  her  first  husband. 
it  wdfl  kept  dark,   .    ,    ." 

wish  you  wouldn't,  talk  as  if  it  was  the  Criminal  Classes, 
Go  on  I" 

**I  can't  if  you  interrupt.    Well! — Mr,   Chaftia  ^raa  o^Wfe  ^ 
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young  man  then,  and  a  friend  of  the  first  husband's,  and  abe 
young.     You  m 

lL  L  see  their  youngness  would  make  it.  all  the  wars* 

r.     If  It  was  true  I     But  it  isn't/*    At  this  point  Mariani 
gives  up  the  attempt  to  engineer  the  hairpin.    "  Can't  you  stop 
stopping,  Charlotte,  and  go  utif  " 

Charlotte    deserts    the    extreme   of   deliberation    for    irrital 
rapidity    and    conciseness,     u  The   first   husband    may   have   been 
things  for  anything  we  know  of  him.     Only,  there  must  hat* 
been  o  reason  for  their  parting,  if  you  think  of  it.     Within  a  fr 
months  I     Now  suppose — don't  be  in  a  rage,   Marianne  dear. 
doesn't  do   any  good! — suppose  your  husband   was   the   reason] 
Of  course,  he  would  never  tell  you*  if  Kate  never  did.  .    . 
"I  was  a  child!" 

"  I  don't  think  anything  of  that.    Children  are  easier  to 
than  half-grown-up  people.    Remember,  too,  as  time  went  oor 
much  harder  it  would  get  to  tell.     Fancy  his  beginning  to  &\ 
it!     How     would     he*     Come,     Marianne!"    And      Marii 
silence  admitted  that  she  felt   the  difficulty  her  husband 
have  had   in   publishing  for  private  circulation  an  early   trat 
gression  of  his  own — and  Bob's  mother,  please!    It  may  all  hii 
been,  and  yet  Titus  may  have  done  rightly  to  let  bygone- 
gones.    That  was  her  thought  at  the  moment,  but  it  jumped  gl 
at   leave   to   go  when   further   speech    of    Charlotte's    brought 
respite;  tc  Of  course,  the  obstacle  to  accounting  for  it  this  way 
the  divorce.    It  seems  impossible  there  should  have  been  a  div< 
and  your  mother  never  heard  of  it  I  " 

"Why,  of  course,  Charlotte!  What  nonsense  it  all  is  I"  Mari- 
anne is  greatly  relieved.  But  we  must  not  halloa  before  we  are 
out  of  the  wood-     Charlotte  had  a  reservation: 

"Only  there's  just  one  tiling — Pna   afraid   I  must  shock 
Marianne;  only,  mind  you,  T  don't  believe  for  a  moment  that 
true — just  one  thing;  and  that  is  .    .    .  yes! — I'm  going  i 

I8j  that  there  may  have  been  no  need  for  a  divorce.     You  sect1 
She  doesn't,  evidently.     For,  after  a  moment's  considen 
11  If  there  was  no  need  for  a  divorce,  why  drag  Titus  in  I 
*  liiirlotte!  "     She  is  breathing  freely  over  it — too 
11  No,  dear — not  that  way!    You  don't  understand.*'    A  pause 
<h  ;ir   start.     m  Your  sister  Kate  and  this   man  were  «uj 
pmed  to  he  lawfully  married.     At  least,  the  coal-merchani 
I  have  thought  so.     But  suppose  they  were 
tee,  dear  u — Ihia  very  gently,  not  to  tax  her  hearer  over: 

that  then  no  divorce  would  have  been  necessary? 
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rou  puzzle  me  so,  Charlotte!  Do  stop  and  let  me  think,  Satf 
it  again,"  She  opened  to  the  full  a  window  partly  raised  for  the 
heat,  and  found  the  sweet  air  froi  <>n  grateful*    For 

her  head  had  become  hot,  and  her  lips  were  dry. 

Charlotte  followed  her  last  instruction,  by  choice.  "Try  to 
imagine.  Hear,  for  instance,  that  your  sister  had  been  entra] 
into  a  false  marriage  by  this  man,  and  that  he  discarded  her  be- 
cause he  was  jealous  of  your  husband.  You  know  if  he  bud 
grounds  for  his  jealousy  your  husband  might  be  bound  in  honour 
t<>  keep  silence— especially  to  her  own  sister.  And  then  consider  1 
• — they  were  married  afterwards," 

It  was  beginning  to  dawn  on  Mrs.  Challts  that  in  the  little 
drama  her  friend's  imagination  had  constructed  her  husband  fig- 
ured as  a  licentious  youth,  a  traitor  tn  his  friend;  and  a  dis- 
simulator, when  he  was  posing  at  her  mother's  house  as  an  honour- 
able suitor  to  her  sister,  his  only  redeeming  feature  being  his  con- 
stancy to  the  girl  of  whose  second  betrayal  he  was  the  guilty 
author,  WTiile,  as  for  that  young  woman  herself!  .  ,  *  U 
anne's  whole  soul  recoiled  from  the  semblance  of  an  indiscrim- 
inate itai*on*mongcr  with  which  Charlotte  had  not  scrupled  to 
clothe  her.  The  intrinsic  impossibility  of  associating  such  an 
image  with  her  sister  made  her  feel  as  though  she  really 
of  the  whole  question  when  she  said,  with  perfect  naivete,  *k  But 
this  was  Katel" 

How  perfectly  clear  and  exhaustive !  That  was  Kate — or  would 
have  been  had  there  been  uny  truth  in  the  tale — and  Kate  was 
her  grown-up  sister  in  the  early  days  when  her  father  was  living, 
and  they  were  a  household.  That  was  our  Kate  that  was 
thinking  about  being  a  young  lady  when  she  herself,  Marianne, 
was  just  beginning  to  take  intelligent  notes  of  her  surroundings — 
nur  Kntp  that  knew  how  to  play  the  piano  and  had  a  governess— 
our  Kate  that  became  one  herself  in  a  modest  way  when  father 
died,  ^inil  it  turned  out  that  Uncle  Barker  had  invested  her 
mother's  settlement  money  in  himself,  contrary  to  the  behests  of 
tho  Lord  Chancellor.  How  in  Heaven's  name  could  a  thing  one 
knew  as  a  girl,  unlengthened,  become  an  immoral,  unprincipled 
aan,  like  In  books  and  newspaper-paracrmnhs!     Absurd  I 

And  yet — may  not  this  be  a  question  as  hard  for  us  to  m 
it,   slow,   middle-class,   muddle-headed  Harinnne?    Look  at  it 

urn  the  other  side!    How  many  reprobat  ng  and  other- 

iere  not  be  who  began  good  an!  ni  kept 

in©  bid  and  putrid — can  even  l>  from  the,  ^ 

their  last  stage  of  decay  is  on  the  watch  to  de%\e,  otv  «i  ^^  «& 
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blameless  maturity?    That  ill-complexioned  thing  that  thought  i 
was  singing  as  it  reeled  from  the  pothouse  door  but  now,  was  on 
— maybe— a  savoury  little  maid  enough,  with  a  sweetheart. 
if  he  saw  her  at  this  moment? — saw  the  passers-by  shrink  from 
and  leave  her  a  clear  pavement  I — heard  the  mock  approval   q 
London  humour,  seasoned  to  the  shameful  sight,  and  unashamed, 
"Go  it,  old  Suiral. 

The  story  disclaims  imputing  all  these  thoughts  to  He 
or  any  of  them,    But  the  sum  and  gist  of  them  came  out — just 
clearly,   maybe   more   so — in  those   four  words,   u  But   this   w 
Kate 

She  turned  from  the  window  and  looked  Iut  friend  full  in  t 
face,   in   return   for  "What  if  it  was?" — which  was  the   aoi 
she   got.     She   felt    angry   with   Charlotte,   who,    for   all    her 

iliat  her  surmises  were  probably  baseless,  seemed 
to  be  always  supporting  the  one  that  ascribed  most  lawlessness  to 
her  husband  ^nl  sister, 

"What  if  it  was?"  said  she.     "  Everything  if  it  was/*    Shs 
oouldn'1  -save  her  life,     But  she  dealt  with  dialectical  dif- 

ficulties in  a  method  of  her  own  that  was  quite  as  effectual,    Thi 
time  it  told  forcibly, 

**  Don't  blaze  out  at  me  like  that.  Marianne/1  said  the  ene; 
"I  can't  help  it.    I  suppose  everyone  was  somebody's  Ks 
— even    Jezebel    and    Judas    Iscariot!"     The    selection    sound 
trenchant,  and  no  Biblical  critic  was  at  hand.    "  Besides,  as  I  said, 
it  wasn't  a  hanging  matter,  at  the  wor 

44 1  thought  you  said  you  were  strict,  Charlotte.1* 

-  >  I  am.     But  this   sort  of  thing  does  take  place,  and 
knows  it,  and  I  don't  see  the  use  of  going  on  nagging  fo 
Marianne's  religious  feelings  prompted  her  towards  pointing 
that  the   Almighty  might  not  subscribe  to   this    view,   but 
was  not  quick  enough,     Charlotte  continued:  "And  how  a  gi 
who   knows   nothing   can    know   if   a    ceremony's    done    corr 

ore  than  I  can  tell.  Look  at  vaccination — all  the  little  ivories 
exactly  alike  t  Why,  you  may  be  vaccinated  from  a  mad  bull  sod 
never  be  a  penny  the  wiser! " 

Any  metaphor  or  analogy  makes  Marianne's  head  go  round 
Ae  still  keeps  silence.    Charlotte  ends  with  consolation;   "Aft 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  if  they  weren't  correctly  married,  i 
VM  Jill  to  the  good." 

"  What  on  earth  you  mean,  Charlotte,  T  cannot  imap 

"Well,  dear  I — I  should  have  thought  anyone  would  t] 
Tohn  saw  that!     Of  course,  if  the 
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was  irregular,  there  was  no  breach  of  the  Seventh  Commandment" 
Marianne  felt  a  distinct  relief  from  one  of  the  nightmare  appre- 
in  unions    about    her    husband's    past    that    Chariot t<  DiOUfl 

speculation*  had  aroused.     She  and  her  friend  shared  with  u  large 
i  the  respectable  World,  strict  and  otherwise,  the  idea  that 
tassers  who  jump  over  a  wedding-ring  f 
rated,  while  poachers  on  unenclosed  property  may  escape  with  a 
caution. 

But  her  mind  was  not  capable  of  more  than  one  idei  it  a  time, 
and  in  dwelling  on  thi  lion  of  the  inrr  him, 

she  quite  forgot  that  the  theory  of  a  victimization  of  Kate  by  her 
first  husband,  if  it  did  not  acquit  him  of  any  indiscretion  towards 
her  sister,  at  any  rate  altered  all  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  indictment  was  framed.  If  there  was  no  divorce,  why  select 
a  co-respondent?  Marianne  Just  missed  the  important  point. 
Out  of  the  chaotic  cross-questionings  of  the  mystery  she  emerged 
with  one  false  fixed  idea,  that  her  husband's  reason  for  concealing 
the  story  must  have  been  bis  desire  to  draw  a  veil  over  that 
Brighton  period  before  his  pretended  courtship  and  marriage,  Mrs, 
Eld  ridge  encouraged  this  idea. 

(t  I  hope  you  see  now,  dear,  what  I  mean  about  the  letter," 
said  she,  after  some  more  talk,  embodying  the  foregoing,  more  or 
less.  She  pulled  the  letter  from  under  the  cat,  who  had  lain  down 
on  it,  and  read  again ;  u  f  You  know  I  am  not  wanted,  and  both 
of  you  will  be  wishing  me  somewhere  else  all  the  while/  I'm  sure 
I'm  right  in  snying  you  can't  send  that.  If  it  was  all  innocence 
and  Paul  and  Virginia  and  Jenny  and  Jossamy  and  Arcadian 
ahepherd^  I  'Lin'  Bay!  But,  with  that  story  not  cleared  up  I  My 
dear  Marianne,  ^  be  a  little  a  woman  of  the  World.  .  .  .  Isn't 
that  my  cab  ?  " 

Marianne  said   drearily:   "I  think  so.    They'll   tell  us."     Be- 
cause, although  Mrs.  Eldridge  made  things  worse  for  her  every 
time  she  spoke,  she  clung  to  her  as  the  only  person  in  her 
fidence — for  she  restrained  her  communications  to  her  mother — 
and  as  one  for  whose  knowledge  of  the  mysterious  tiling  called 
e  World'*  she  had  always  had  a  superstitions  reverence.     So, 
when  Ilarmood  announced  the  advent  of  the  oab — in  cypher,  as  it 
;  for  she  merely  said,  *'  Adcock,  for  Mrs.  Eldridge,  ma'am  "— 
;is  sorry* 

*"  It  is  Adcock,'*  said  !U>s.  Eldridge;  and  ITarmood  would  bring 
Ler  thn.es  down  to  save  her  going  upstairs,  and  did  so-  During 
Harmood's  absence  the  conversation  could  be  rounded  oU  and. 
wound  up. 
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u  Am  I  to  send  the  letter  or  not 1  "  Mid  Marianne,  This  was 
concession,  for  bad  she  not  flounced  her  intention  of  sending1  it  in 
Mrs.  Eldrklge's  face  half*Bn*hour  ago? 

"Do  as  you  like,  dear  I     But  I   hope  you   won't.     That's   at!  I 

can    say.     Now    good-night  I "     Charlotte's    lips    are    extended   *a 

rds  a  farewell  kiss;  her  hands  tell  well,  anticipating  embrace. 

and  all  her  eugg<  tie  graceful — as  a  lady*s  may  be, 

terminates  musically  in  skirts 

But  Marianne  wants  a  straight  tip  for  that  letter. 

*  What  am  1  to  say,  then '( ,?  says  she  doggedly.  "  I  muri 
write.1' 

"Ray  what  I  told  you,  dear!  So  sorry — too  much  wanted  at 
home  to  he  able  to  come  away  just  now — hope  to  see  Miss  Arl; 

.  ,  ,  or  Judith,  if  you  call  her  Judith  ...  in  town  before 
she  goes  away  for  pod.  Just  a  civil-letter  sort  of  business! 
Don't  you  see  how  much  better  it  will  be  yourself?"  Harmood 
has  come  again*  and  ii  tendering  a  shroud  from  behind.  Two 
hands  accept  it  gracefully  over  each  shoulder,  and  it  abets  the 
music  of  the  skirts, 

**  I  suppose  it  will,"  says  Marianne  doubtfully,  and  they  go  out 
to  where  Mr.  Adcock  awaits  them.     And  then  either  of  them  wlm 

es  to  do  so  may  study  the  relations  to  one  another  of  a 
civil  man  with  a  flavour  you  would  pronounce  beer  if  encouraged 
by  an  expert;  a  four-wheeler  he  has  to  bang  the  door  of — you  aw 
no  good! — or  it  wouldn't  shut;  a  borse  that  wants  to  be  at  home, 
and  a  summer  moon  doing  its  level  best  to  make  some  birch*  trees 
down  the  road  look  like  silver.  It  is  overhead,  and  you  have  to 
crane  your  neck  to  look  at  it. 

Mrs.  Challis  did  bo,  but  saw  nothing  in  it  to  make  ii 
lips  less  dry  and  hot.    She  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
Harmood  not  to  shut  the  shutters;  she  would  herself  ultima 
Whereupon    Harmond    asked    whether    she   would    Ilk' 
And  being  told  she  would  like  nothing  elser  thank  you !  e 
night,  and  was  soon  after  audible  passing  upstairs  with  the  plat 
and  not  being  absolutely  cordial  with  Mrs,  Steptoe. . 

Did  Charlotte  knew  how  miserable  she  was  making  her? 
thought,  the  poor  lady  to  herself  as  she  loo 
moon.     She  felt  feverish — and   revengeful.     Not   with   01 
of  course;  a  little  aggravated,  perhaps— that  was  all!     But   th 
girl — this  Judith,  with  her  insolent,  beauty  and  her  knowledge  o 
.ier!     This  anxiety  that  she  should  go  to  Royd— 

!v  italic; 
would  never  be  accepted,  ur  because  she  was  wanted  to  e 
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Ono  07  her,  or  something   like   it— no   good   «-r 

le    motive!   .    .    .     Ob    nol— ©Othiag 

e — st>   Marine  tied    with    herself — but 

tiona  of  I  ad  dishonour  En  Elisor  strain 

t ho  gutter-ethics   Charlotte   wuuld   alwn 
harping  d  M  bid  been  any  truth  in  that 

on  it,  »igh1 
hare  concealed  ielf  all  along?    Ho  had  • 

knew,      Whj     QOt    many    things?     Why 
D*f 
condemned  letter  was  not  altogether  j  hut  it*  very 

>re  of  judgment  might  hate  led  to  plain 
A  storm,  and  a  reconciliation.     Anything  would  bai 
•a  the  result  showed,  than   an   ill   eonatnj1  (tie    Marianne 

WTO*  ,  a  message  Cor  fern  husband  to 

Arkroyd  much  on  the  lines  Charlotto  hud  otany 

r  u  meaaage,  too  few  for  i  Utter  from  any  wife  to  a 
hand  hi    be  ascribed   to 

|tir.    In  win  uld  not  briii;:  «ay- 

inj?  ahw  hoped  to  t,  be* 

■e  afi  She  hated  Judith,  but  would  n  he  rea- 

lo  heravlf.      S..   rh*<   In  r  :  2  «.ut   |  | 

civil  mce-agc.  refusing  a  w  ally  written  buita  knd  it 

wa*  all  the  worse  thai  i  few  iin«  wer  to  Til 

last— not  on  unafF  written  promptly  on  th 

nf  his  arrival.    But  If  arfinna  waa  a  tmthfnJ  i«clc 

was  up,  and  wasn't  going  to  ti*ll  tzrj  lies  when  ea 
mouth.    80  she  indulged  in  a  word  <u*  two 
back  of  the  letter,  ainl  re-read. 

[y  ill*"  ti  xt  waa  juat  as  bad  without  it.     Look 

ff  her  vji 
helped  by  a  -,- 
hnaband  -ling 

knew  under  the  skin  tl  ia  wrouf* 

aborning  n  |<i  rit. 

en,  poaaesaetl  ffenlna,  needs  go  down* 

atairp,  m  Ik  out  h 

'"  red  pfHar~hox  <  iff,  that  was  & 

Then,  wb  I  heard 

See  a 
ft  unlxa*' 
t  a  many  miscarrixij  -inta  nav  "U«\ 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


IOW  CHALLIS  MET   LIZARANN  IK   SOCIETY.      OF  A   LECTURE  THE 
READ  CHALLIS,  AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON   HIS  IMAGE  OF   MARIANS  E. 

HE  flADN'T  BEEN  TO  ASHCROFT.      IT  WAS  AN  l/NSATISFACTORY 
THAT  ! 


The  persistent  self-ahsorption  and  stunning  monotonous  clal 
of  oneTa  fellow-creatures,  however  execrable  it  may  seem  when 
rants  to  predominate  over  them  hy  the  legitimate  employment 
superior  gifts — without  shouting,  you  know! — may  be  not 
welcome  when  one  tonga  fur  on  excuse  fi>r  silence,  as  Challis 
after  that  unsettling  interview  with  Judith — silence, 
time   to   think   things  over  before  any  further   speech    with 

$  of  his  disquiet*     The  more  row  other  peoj  luakii 

the  better!     This  feeling  was  quite  consistent  with  susccplibilii 
to  a  magnetism  which  needed  some  device  to  veil  its  mvt. 
would  call  it  tea,  for  the  nonce,  anyhow,     He  made  tea  the  prei 

from  his  position  of  arbiter  without  rights  of 
Left  I  he  disputants,  promising  to  return  forthwith,  and  meaning 

II"  made  the  most  of  the  hundred  yards  to  the  tea-camp,  m 
remotely  to  rasunls  by  the  way.     He  looked  for  ai» 
id  joining  the  group  at  headquarters,  who  appeared  lit  hi 
distance  oS  to  tie  discoursing  brilliantly,  interestedly,  on  nl 
ing:   topics,  with  smiles.    He  knew   they  were   talking    i 
nothing  particular,   and  was  glad   to  find   hi-<    <■: 
Atlielstan  Taylor  and  his  sister-in-law,  who  had  joined  th 
bringing  with  them  their  own  little  girls  and  the  small 
waif  in  blue,  wbofle  aunt   was  Mrs,   Steptoe.     That  was  bow  « 
•  rann  presented  herself  to  Mr.  Challis. 
u  I  like  you  better  than  your  aunt,"  said  that  gentleman 
didly,  when  Lizarann  WRS  introduced, 

3o  do  I,"  replied  Liznrann,     But  this  answer,   dear  as 

ng  was  to  all  sympathetic  souls,  was  taken  eacoe] 
Sector's  sister-in-law. 
"What  Ctn   the  unintelligible  child  mean    by 
unintelligible,  you  k;i 
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u  Yass,  please  I  M  said  Ltzarann.  And  then  she  felt  when  peo- 
ple laughed  that  she  was  being  treated  like  a  child,  which,  at  her 
age  was  absurd. 

Miss  Caldecott,  the  sister-in-law,  was  one  of  those  tiresome  peo- 
ple who  are  always  forming  grown-up  Leagues  against  children, 
and  making  it  distinctly  understood  that  these  leagues,  though 
ready  to  stoop  to  the  level  of  children's  understanding,  do  80  under 

st,  and  with  reservations  as  to  their  own  superiority, 
Caldecott  paraded  hen,  greatly  to  Lizarann's  umbrage,  in  the  tone 
in  which  she  said,  °  We  do  not  yet  know,  my  dear,  that  Mr,  Challis 
in  aunt"-  into  which  tone  she  contrived  to  infuse  a  sug- 
gestion of  respect  for  Challis's  family,  even  if  the  previous  gen- 
erations consisted  only  of  the  direct  line, 

Challis  refused  to  be  taken  into  the  League.  To  avoid  it  he 
stated  that  he  had  more  aunts  than  was  really  the  case.  He  went 
further,  and  ascribed  to  one  of  them  attributes  that  have  surely 
never  belonged  to  any  person's  aunt  She  had,  he  said,  a  front, 
and  lived  on  tea-leaves,  which  came  out  on  her  person  as  a  kind 
of  stiff  black  net  which  he  had  the  impudence  to  say  he  believed 
wad  never  removed  at  night, 

Lizarann  recalled  a  like  experience  which  she  thought  would 
bear  repetition. 

"  Bridget  ticks,"  she  said,  in  a  loud,  outspoken  way  that  com- 
manded an  audience,  "  she's  a  hunkle  comes  out  a  Sundays  and 
Schristmas  Day,  and  gold  trimmings  to  his  coat,  and  brnr^e  but- 
tons, and  Bridgetticks,  she  could  count  up  eight  and  two  behind." 

**  You  must  try  to  say  '  uncle,'  my  dear,  not  'hunkle,* "  said  Ififitj 
Caldecott,  which  Lizarann  did,  meekly,  with  an  impression  that 
haps  she  had  claimed  too  much  for  Old  Shakey,  which  was  the 
man's  bye-name  in  Tallack  Street,  whore  he  appeared  at  inter- 
She  had  used  the  "  h n  to  give  an  adventitious  force  of 
character  to  the  tremulous  relic  of  better  days  she  was  referring 
to.  She  wished  him  to  be  thought  of  as  resolute,  without  present- 
ing him  in  the  aspect  of  a  swashbuckler. 

Whit  do  you  make  of  khnt  Rector?"  asked  Challis. 

a  T  know  all  about  him.  At  least,  Qui  knows."  Athektan  Tay- 
lor had  appropriated  a  camp  stool,  that  he  might  accommodate 
Lizarann    and  his   younger  daughter  on  his  knees.     He   lool 

1  at  his  sister-in-law,    "Don't  you  remember,  my  dear?     Qua 
told  us  about  him.    A  sort  of  old  pensioner  chap!  " 

liisfl  Caldecott  remembered  him*  primly.    "Not  very  sober.  I 
-aid  she. 

Lizarann  joined  in  the  conversation.    "Wunat  "you  ££X\&j&S&r 
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side  of  the  bust,"  she  said,  "  the  sconduetor  keeps  his  ey 
him,     Yassl — All  the  way  to   Stockwell,"     LLzaraim's  c 
tllat  her  hearers  knew  the  world  had  something  very  pretty  and 
touching  sbou; 

But  Miss  Caldeeott,  as  the  exponent  of  the  League — which 
one  had  asked  her  to  form—checkmated  Eridgctticks's   relativ 
"We  won't  talk  any  more  about  him  now,  my  dear,"  she   said. 
The  smallest  shade  passed   over  the  Bector's  face.     However,  H 
didn't  matter  for  him.     He  could  tickle  Lizarann  slightly,  thank* 
to  his  position  of  vantage,  and  thus  avoid  being  misunderstood 

With  Challis  it  was  otherwise.     The  effect  upon  his  mind  of 
action  of  the  League  was  that  he  now  felt  that  Bridget's  d 
reputable  uncle  was  absolutely  the  only  topic  of  conversation  pos- 
sible.    He  tried  in  vahi  to  remember  that  anything-  else  existed 
in  the  Universe, 

u  Mayn't  we  hear  more  about  Miss  Iliekss  family?"  said 
with  some  sense  of  proposing  a  compromise — not  to  run  counter 
feeling1  of  the  League,  as  it  were.    Miss  Caldeeott  said  som 
thing  confidentially  to  Space  about  not  encouraging  the  child 
much. 

But  she  did  not  understand  the  earnestness  and  good  faith  of 
ili     Raid  child.     Lizarann  had  no  suspicion  that  the  gentleman*'* 
anxiety  to  know  about  her  friend's  connection  was  sheer  affecta- 
tion, and  hastened  to  supply  particulars.     She  proceeded  to  sketd 
the  Ilicks  family,  laying  stress  as  much   ns  possible  on  the  ex 
nee  of  its  motives  and  the  sobriety  of  its  demeanour, 

*  Bridgcttieks"  she  said,  "she  spinched  her  finger  in  the  jam 
of  the  door,  and  felt  it  a  week  after  in  her  shoulder-j'int  Yass— 
Bhe  did!  And  Mr.  'Ieks,  he  don't  take  nothing  till  after  gone 
twelve  o'clock,  and  then  mostly  at  meals.  And  Mrs,  ?Icks,  she 
r  touches  anything.  Only  then  she  never  has  scarcely  no 
rheumatic  pains  to  speak  of/* 

"You  see  that  point,  Challis?"  said  the  Rector  parentheti 
in  a  quick  undertone,  over  the  heads  of  the  two  young  ladies, 
*  What  Mr.  'Icks  does  touch  is  part  of  a  course  of  treatment  for 
rheumatism."  Challis  nodded  the  completeness  of  his  undersl 
ifjfir.  and  then  the  little  girl  Phcebe,  who  was  listening  with  gravity, 
leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  her  father,  said,  "And  then  say 
why : 

Lizarann,   prompted,   continued,   "Yass — she   hasn't. t    B 
10  nature  of  the  suds.     Because  she's  over  her  elbere  nil 

'  rull  nothin'  up  high  enough,  not  to  keep  dry.     And  T)r 
Ferris,  he  puts  it  down  to  the  lump  soda,"    An  inquiring 
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ChalhVa  produced  the  additional  information,  "Yasat — you  can 
buy  it  at  the  oilabop  just  acrost  the  road  from  the  Robin  Hood. 
Only  it  cornea  to  less  by  the  quarter- hundred  weight."  All  this  did 
the  greatest  credit  to  Lizarann's  power  of  storing1  information. 

But  the  League  had  been  tolerating-  this  sort  of  thing:  too  long, 
and  its  Secretary  or  Solicitor — whichever  Hiss  Caldecott  was— 
struck  in  with.  "Perhaps  weVe  talked  qui-ite  enough  now  about 
Bridget  Hicks  mid  her  family,  my  dear!  Wo  mustn't  trespass 
loo  i  ii-V  good-nature.'1    Suspicion  of  the  sinister 

intentions  of  the  League  gleamed  in  Lizarann's  eye;  for  she  dis- 
believed in  its  representative,  while  admitting  her  goodness.  She 
might  have  ignored  her  intrusion  if  it  had  not  been  that  the  ex- 
traordinary sensitiveness  of  childhood  to  impressions  that  never 
penetrate  the  thick  bide  of  manhood  made  her  i  Challis's 

disclaimer  an  understanding  between  himself  and  the  League — 
one  that  civility  had  dictated  reference  to  on  his  part,  but  that  he 
would  have  preferred  to  conceal.  Now  Lizarann  might  have  fallen 
back  disconcerted  on  silence,  even  on  tears.,  had  it  not  been  for 
Athelstan  Taylor's  keen  understanding  of  children,  and  the  su- 
preme necessity  for  not  letting  them  know  allowances  are  being 
made  for  them.  He  said,  with  great  presence  of  mind  and  an  ap- 
pearance of  absolute  sincerity:  u  Old  Mrs.  Fox  sells  it— where  your 
Daddy  lives,  Lizarann.  She'll  let  you  hare  twopenny-worth  if 
i  »r  me.  So  mind  you  bring  it  on  with  ynu  when  you 
come  home."  For  Lizarann  waa  to  call  on  her  Daddy  on  her  way 
back  from  this  visit.  The  Rector  added  that  he  should  like  old 
Christopher  to  try  it,  and  this  confirmed  Lizarann's  belief  is 

i  fides.  She  would  not  have  believed  his  sister-in-law,  who, 
with  the  best  intentions,  had  been  unfortunate  enough  to  incur  un- 
popularity by  throwing  doubt  on  the  Flying  Dutchman.  This  was 
her  chief  offence;  but  she  had  also  questioned  the  accuracy  of 
the  surgical  reports  of  the  boy  Frederick  Hawkins,  and  other 
minor  matters.  So  that  Lizarann,  while  she  acknowledged  her 
kindness,  took  a  low  view — but  secretly — of  her  intelligence. 

When  the  children  had  gone  away  dutifully  to  play,  discussing 

by  the  way  such  things  as  might  be  played  at  with  advantage,  the 

Rev,  Athelstan  said,  st  Now  T  must  he  getting  home,  or  I  shall  be 

for  Mr*.  SflTCrtam."    Said  Mr.  CbaUis:  "Then  Til  walk  with 

Rector;  I  don't  want  any  tea."    Said  the  Hector:  "Then  Fll 

till  you've  had  it,"  and  waited.    Presently  they  were  walking 

ugh  the  long  grass,  overfield,  having  said  little  till  the  Rector 

\  as  one  who  resumes  conversation  in  earnest: 

'•'What  was  all  the  interesting  discussion  about tw 
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u  As  far  as  I  could  gather— because  they  all  spoke  at  once— 
agreed  in  condemning  the  measure  now  before  the  House. 
that  may  have  been   merely  the  common  form  of  political 
cussion.    There  must  be  agreement  about  something  to  establish 
cordiality.*' 

"Didn't  they  agree  about  anything  else?" 

u  I  think  not — as  far  as  I  recollect.     But  really,  in  listening 
discussions  of  this  sort,  I  find  myself  handicapped  by  not  und' 
standing  any  of  the  terms  in  use.     I  am  convinced  I  shall  die 
ignorance  of  what  Secondary  Education  is,  and  though  I 
tidently  of  University  Extension,  I  am  painfully  conscious 
the  meaning  I  attach  to  it  is  founded,  not  on  information  of 
sort,  but  on  a  washy  inference  that  it  can't  mean  anything  else. 

iiiite  possible  our  friends  were  agreeing  about  some 
and  I  didn't  catch  them  at  it." 

"What  had  the  M.P.  to  say?"  asked  the  Hector, 

"  What  M.P/s  generally  do  say.    Things  lay  in  nutshells,  and 
called  aloud  for  decisive  handling,  which  there  was  but  little 
son  to  anticipate  from  a  venal  Press  and  an  apathetic  el 
He  would  not  presume  to  arraign  the  judgment  of  any  fello 
mortal,  but  he  would   venture  to   call   our   attention   to  aev< 
things,  and  to  lay  before  us  a  great  variety  of  alternatives  wi 
which  it  would,  sooner  or  Inter,  be  our  bounden  duty  to  grappli 
Hi'  dwelt  once  more,  at  the  risk  of  wearying  his  hearers,  on 
-sity  for  dealing  with   each   political   problem,   as   it    a 
in   a  truly  Imperial  Spirit.     I  believe  he  did  touch  upon  soi 
aspects  of  the  question  of  religious  education,  but  then  he 

he  would   not.  dwell  upon  them,  and  proceeded  to  co 
everything  else.     I  have  a  very  vague  idea  of  his  views*  but  I 
derstand  they  were  luminous," 

Athclstan  Taylor  thought  he  could  detect  in  his  friend  to 
father    more    than    usual    of   his    spirit    of    careless    perre: 
Something  was  the  matter.    But  he  made  no  attempt  to  find  ou 
what,  and  pursued  the  conversation* 

*'  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  he  thought.'' 

H  It  would — in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  inferring  it  from  wha 
he  savs,    Mr,  Brown  rigg  was  more  intelligible," 

"What  did  he  ©ay?" 

"  Brownrtgg   pointed    out.     Of   eourse  \    He    pointed   out   that 
the  subject  had  been  exhaustively  dealt  with  by  Grauhosch  in  hie 
v -ninth  volume.     The  forty-eighth  chapter  of  that  volum 
•  brilliant  passages— indicates  the  means  by  whi 
all  the  objects  of  moral  and  religious  education  can  he  attained. 
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without  involving'  the  instructor  of  youth  in  the  solution  of  a 
single  difficult  problem.  Strictly  speaking,  all  such  problems  will 
at  once  disappear  with  the  abolition  of  Morality,  Religion,  anil 
Education — changes  which  form  a  fundamental  feature  of  the 
scheme  of  Graubosch.  But  each  of  these  will  be  more  than  re- 
placed. The  Great  Doctrine  of  Retributive  Inconvenience  will 
result,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  in  the  Theory  of  the  Avoid* 
ance  of  Retributive  Inconvenience,  which  will  attain  all  the  ends 
Morality  proposes  to  itself,  bur.  tails  very  short  of,  Religion  will 
cease  to  be  a  necessity  to  a  race  of  beings  to  whom  it  has  been 
pointed  out  in  their  babyhood  that  they  will  do  well  to  comply 
with  the  Apparent  Aims  of  the-  Metaphysical  Check,  who  will  sup- 
ply more  fully  the  place  the  human  imagination  has  hitherto  sup- 
plied with  Deities  so  unsatisfactorily  that  even  now  monotheism 
is  not  quite  agreed  about  their  numbei  .    .    ." 

"Never  mind  me!  M  said  the  Rector,  who  thought  Challis  hes- 
L     "Go  ahead!" 

**  Well — it  was  Brown  rigg,  you  know ;  it  wasn't  me." 

u  It's  all  quite  right,  my  dear  fellow  1  I  want  to  know  now 
about  the  Education.  Suppose  a  member  of  the  human  race  re- 
fuses to  pay  any  attention  to  the  Apparent  Aims  of  the  Meta- 
physical Check  .    .   ." 

"  He  will  come  into  collision,  clearly,  with  the  Doctrine  of 
Retributive  Inconvenience-  In  the  case  of  young  persons,  on 
whom  a  certain  amount  of  Inconvenience  can  be  inflicted  without 
overtaxing  the  Salaried  Suggesters  who  will  take  the  place  of  the 
so-called  Educational  Classes,  an  exact  system  might  be  for* 
mutated,    Brownrigg  (rave  as  an  example  the  case  of  a  child  r> 

to  comply  with  the  System  of  Hypothetical  Notification,  umkr 
which  it.  would  be  required  to  address  propitiatory  sentiments,  or 
requests  for  personal  benefit,  to  an  unseen  Metaphyseal  Check, 
whose  hearing  of  the  Application  the  Salaried  Suggester  might 
hold  himself  at  liberty  to  guarantee.  He  might  also — this  was 
Brownrigg's  point — endorse  his  suggerttion,  in  the  case  of  a  child 
refusing  to  Notify,  by  the  infliction  of  a  certain  amount  of  In- 

ivenieiice.    tending    to  produce,   if  not  an  actual  belief   in   the 

tstence  of  the  Metaphysical  Check,  at  any  rate  a  readiness  to 
confess  it,  which  would  be  for  working  purposes  exactly  the 
sam< 

The   Rector   shook  his   head    doubtfully,     "At   present,"    said 

14  the    practice    in    this    village     is     to     threaten     rebellious 

with  the  wicked  fire.    Would  Brownrigg?s  substitute  be  as 
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"You  remember  what  he  said  in  September — that  Grant 
meant  to  retain   the   Personal   Devil  until  the  new   System  had 
had  time  to  settle  down?     Just  as  people  keep  the  gas  on  till  the 
electric  light  is  a  certainty  1" 

The  Hector   laughed,    "  You'll   make  me  as   bad  aa  yourself* 
Challis,  before  you've  done."     Then  he  became  more  serious. 
would    give   a   good    deal,"    said   he,   "to   know   whit   you   r*d 
think  on  matters  of  this  sort/* 

But  Challis  was  persuading  a  pipe  to  light  inside  his  bat,  and 
no  immediate  answer  came.    One  vesta  had  perished  in  tl. 
tempt.     The  second  made  a  lurid  flash  on  his  face,  in  ihe  shadow 
of  the  protecting  hat,  his  invariable  grey  felt.     As  Athel 
lor  looked  at  him,  he  saw  again,  more  clearly  than  txi 
the  face  was  inconsistent  with  it  a  owner's  levity  of  tone  two  min 
utefl  since.     He  negatived  his  own  impulse  to  ask  questions,  and 
waited.     Perhaps  it  was  part  of  a  growing  interest  in  his  com- 
panion  that  made  him  mix  with  this  curiosity,  about   what 
going  on  Inside  that  head,  a  wish  to  see  the  hat  back  on  it.     Po 
the  sun  was  still  fierce  at  the  end  of  a  hot  June  day,  and  th 
brown  hair  the  wind  blew  about  so  easily  seemed  to   have  littl 
shelter  in  it  for  the  somewhat  delicate  skin  the  blue  veins  mad' 
so  much  show  on  below,  on  the  forehead. 

fl  You  would  give  a  good  deal,"  said  Challis,  when  the  pipe  was 
well  alight,  "to  know  what  I  think  about  the  religi^ 
of  children  ?    So  would  I !  n    It  was  a  disappointing  ending. 
bearer  had  expected  something  better. 

What  have  you  done  about  your  own  hoy?'*  said  he,  with  a 
kind  of  magnanimous  impatience.    "Come!    That's  the  point" 

Ho  thing.    At  least,  I  have  sent  him  to  Rugby,  where  be  will  be 
brought  up  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England." 

"  But  U 

tfI  left  him  to  his  mother — at  least,  his  aunt.  ,   .   f     I  to 
you,  ,    ,    ." 

«  r  know/* 

li  Bo  you  observe  that  with  respect  to  Master  Bob  T  have  pursued 
a  policy  of  w«l  I -considered  devolution  of  responsibility,     Pei 
I  should  hay  of  <  vtisioa.     However,  I  think  I  may 
bavins  given  my  son  every  reasonable  opportunity  of  beli* 

Ivance  his  interests  in  the  world.     He  hn 
had  the  advantage  of  imbibing  them  from  a  lady  who  enjoy 
privilege  of  being  idde  to  believe  what  she  chooses,  and  hu 
cted  the  E  the  well-to-do.     He  1 

at  a  preparal  demy,  where  every  one  of  the  maste 
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is  in  orders,  and  every  other  boy  the  eon  of  a  Bishop.     And  now 

he*s  gone  to  Rugby!  What  can  a  human  father  do  more,  in  the 
name  of  respectability!" 

"  My  dear  ChaUis,  if  you  want  to  make  your  son's  education  a 
text  rmon  against  worldliness  and  hypocrisy,  do  so  by  all 

means.  We  have  weak  joints  enough  in  our  armour,  God  knows* 
for  you  to  shoot  your  arrows  into.  But  let  me  finish  finding  fault 
with  you  first-*1 

ChaUis   slipped   his   arm   into    the   Rector's*    "Go   on   finding 
fault,''  he  said.    "  Don't  finish  too  soon/' 

**  I  won't.     It  seems  to  me,  my  dear  friend,  that  under  cover  of 
complete  confession  you   have  contriver!   to  raise  issues  which 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question   before   like  House,  which  I 
m>  be — what  is  a  father"-  OGnscieatioua  duty  towards  the  child 
for  whose  existence  he  is  partly  responsible  ?    I  want  to  keep  you 
■  point." 
**  I'm  a  slippery  customer,  I  know.     Go  on." 
"Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  think  a  parent  is  bound  to  supply  a 
child  with  a  religious  faith?    Foiling  the  parent,  is  it  the  duty  of 
the  guardian — of  the  State?    That  seems  to  me  to  lie  at.  the  root 
of   all    questions    of    religious    education.     But    our  is 

about  the  parent's  duty  when  one  exists,  Bx&npli  gratia,  your- 
self and  Master  Bobl  It  seems  to  me  that,  your  policy  was  one 
of  evasion*  and  that  the  devolution  of  responsibility  upon  your 
wife  was  a  Tather  cowardly  evasion.  Especially  as  her  responsi- 
bility could  only  be  for  her  own  children  I" 

ChaJlis's  hand  pressed  the  arm  he  held  a  little  more  warmly* 
There  was  certainly  no  offence.     "You  are  perfectly  right,  & 

said  he.     "I  took  a  mean  advantage  of  a  little  local  patch 

obscurant  ism  to  get  my  boy  inoculated  in  his  youth  with  a 

polar  form  of  Christianity,  in  order  that  his  father's  heretical 

should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  advancement.     But  I  lay 

thi^    unction   to   my  soul;    that    if   ever  he   sees  his   way    to    a 

>pric,  nothing   T   have  ever  said   to   htm  need   stand   in   his 

,     Oh  no!— there  is  no  idea  at  present  of  his  entering- 

The   Army   is   engaging  his   attention    at,   this   mo- 

—and  phonographs.  ,   .    ,     But  go  on  pitching  into  me  about 

cowardly  I 

ki  I  am  afraid  you  are  incorrigible,  Chillis.     I  can*t  help  laugh- 
ing sometimes.    But  for  all  that,  T  think  >  .:.    Y,hi 
were  wrong  towards  your  wife,  because,  instead  of  helping-   ! 
you  made  her  task  difficult.     What  can  be  harder  than  t<>  turn  g 
child's  mind  into  any  channel  with  a  strong  counter -uAvlciw- 
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a  father's  must  needs  be*  constantly  at  work  against  one's 
forts?" 

Challis   smiled   in  his  turn.     "  It   was  Marianne,  you 
said,     "I  pum  it    The  position  was  harder  to  deal  wi 

than  you  think,**  He  then  went  on  to  tell  one  or  two  inciden 
connected  with  Bob's  early  indoctrinations  of  the  Scriptu 
Hmv,  for  instance,  when  Marianne  once  crushed  him  urn) 
know  perfectly  well,  Titus,  what  the  words  of  Our  Lord  were,"  anil 
followed  it  up  with  a  quotation,  he  had  remarked  in  the  presence 
*f  Master  Bob  that  at  any  rate  Jesus  Christ  dida*t  speak  English: 
nod  then  she  had  flounced  out  of  the  room  white  with  anger,  and 
not  spoken  to  him  for  two  days;  and  when  she  did  at  last,  it  was 
to  declare  that  if  there  was  to  he  any  more  blasphemy  and  im- 
piety before  the  boy,  she  should  go  straight  away  to  Tulse  Hill. 
and  not  come  back.  Also,  when  he  once  innocently  remarked 
that  he  believed  there  was  now  a  tram-line  from  Joppa  to  Je; 
aalem,  she  had  become  very  violent,  and  accused  him  of  speaki 
of  Jerusalem  as  if  it  was  u  place  in  Bradshaw. 

The  Rector  considered,  and  then  said:  u  I  was  just  going  to  say 
Mrs.   Challis  must  he  unusually  ill-informed,  when  I  happen 
to  recollect  what  a  number  of  very  good  people  are  exactly 
her.     In  fact,  a  very  dear  old  friend  of  mine*' — he  was 
of  the  Rev.   Mr.   Fosaett— "  is  rather  shocked  when  he  hears  0 
Lord  spoken  of  as  a  real  person;  and  with  him  it  isn't  exactly 
no  ranee,  because  he's  a  priest  in  orders.    It's  a  phase  of  m 
that  seems  to  have  its  source  in  a  belief  that  nothing  can  be  bo 
Qood  and  Actual."    He  stopped  abruptly,  as  one  who  change* 
subject.    "  By-the-bye,    should    you    have    said    the    little   penoa 
looked  delicate — that  little  LfotTUm,  I  meant" 

Challis   had   stopped   to   think.    u  N-noP*   he   said,     "On   tl 
contrary,  I  thought  she  had  such  a  good  colour.1*    On  which 
Rector  said,  "Ah — well!"   and    then   more   cheerfully,   "Wei 
well! — I  euppose  it's  all  right*    However,  we  must  keep  our 
open.*' 

"Isn't  the  child  strong?    She's  a  fonny  little  party." 

w  Why,  no !— they  say  she  isn^t.     Isn't  strong,  I  mean, 
mind  !    What  were  we  talking  aboui 

"People     and     Scripture,     don't     you     know.     Things 
ictunl.   .    .   ." 

WI  know.    I  was  just  going  to  tell  you  what  dear  old 

\y  friend — won't  forgive  me  for,     I'll   ri^k  it.     Only  don't 
make  copy  of  it.  .    .    .     Very  well! — mind  you  don' 
was  this.    Some  years  ago  I  was  urging  him  to  marry,  and 
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pleaded  in  extenuation  of  bis  celibacy  that  he  wished  to  model 
his  life  on  Our  Lord's  in  every  point  within  his  power,  '  It's  all 
very  fine/  I  said.  *  But  why  do  you  suppose  the  A  post  Ice  did  not 
model  their  lives  on  Our  Lord's?  Do  you  mean  that  they  all  led 
celibate  lives? '  Gus  said  this  was  almost  an  insinuation  that  Our 
Lord  wafl  ur  had  been  married,  ITm  sorry  to  ^ay  I  couldn't  help 
saying,  *  Can  you  produce  a  single  particle  of  direct  evidence  that 
Our  Lurd  was  not  a  widower  when  John  baptized  Hillif'  Gus 
hardly  spoke  to  me  all  that  day.  But  what  hurt  him  was  the 
realism  of  the  expression  *  widower.'  The  case  was  exactly  on  all 
fours  with  your  wife's.'' 

They  were  just  in  sight  of  the  Rectory,  and  Chailis  had  to  get 
back  in  time  for  dinner.  So  he  shook  hands  with  his  friend,  re- 
marking-: "You  will  go  on  blowing  me  up  another  time." 
Athelstan  Taylor  replied  with  a  cordial  handshake.  "You  de- 
serve it,  you  know  I "  and  pulled  out  his  watch,  *'  I  shall  be 
in  time  for  Mrs.  Silverton,**  said  he.  But  who  and  what  that 
lady  was  this  story  knoweth  not,  neither  whence  she  came  nor 

Kr  hither  she  went.    Bui  she  occurs  in  the  text  for  all  that. 
Chailis   wandered   back,   having   intentionally   allowed   himself 
ime  to  do  so,  keeping  out  of  the  direct  path  to  avoid  meeting  peo- 
le.    He  liked  his  own  company  best. 

His  talk  with  Athelstan  Taylor,  which  else  could  claim  little 
place  in  the  story,  had  had  a  curious  effect  on  him.  It  had  brought 
back  vividly  his  early  days  with  his  wife.  As  he  sauntered  on 
with  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  choosing  rather  destructively  special 
whitey-green  heads  of  new  young  fern  to  crush  down,  or  cutting 
and  there  an  inoffensive  flower  with  his  stick,  his  ears  heard 
nothing  of  the  wind-music  in  the  trees,  his  eyes  saw  nothing  of 
the  evening  rabbits,  popping  away  and  vanishing  one  by  one — 
for  which  of  them  could  say  he  had  no  gun,  off  hand? — as  he  ap- 
hed.  The  small  village  maiden  who  stopped  and  stood  still 
through  a  blank  bar.  and  dropped  a  semiquaver  curtsey  in  the 
middle  and  thru  went  on  ^fieeiMO,  might  almost  as 

well  not  have  been  there  for  any  notice  Chailis  took  of  her.  Hia 
thoughts  were  back  in  Great  Coram  Street,  in  the  dingy  London 
home  tins   Marianne — yes!    this   very   Marianne — made  cheerful. 

than  cheerful,   to   the   industrious   accountant  of   b 
since;  who  parted  from  her  each  morning  looking  forward  to  the 
return  each  evening  brought  to  the  grubby  domicile  be  associated 
with   so  many  blackbeetles   in   the   impenetrable   basement,   such 
smells  of  mice  in  spite  of  such  mu^h  stronger  smells  ol  ratos  w& 
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the  wails  and  choral  conclusions  of  these  last  in  the  backyard 
held  against  all  comers,   in  the  small  hours  of  so   many   fo; 
mornings. 

How  many  escapes  from  the  fog  without  to  the  fcreilgh 
I   he   recall,  in  those  days  when  he  rose  from   his  <>ffi 
without  a  dream  of  what  he  could  have  used  his  brain  for 
»f  those  interminable  figures  I     How  many  a  shock  of  trivial  dlssp* 
>intmcnt  to  find  that   Miosis  wasn't  home  yet!— how   many  on 
[gnl£eant  reviving  thrill  of  contentment  when  MiseiVa  I 
followed  near  upon  his  own  arrival  and  his  thwarted  ex] 
For  now  and  again  it  must  happen  to  a  man  that  some  woman 
he  has  no  passionate  love  for,  pedantically  speaking,  shall  grow 
round  hi  a  heart  and  make  the  comfort  of  hia  life.     That  was 
sort  of  thing  that  had  come  to  pass  in  the  case  of  Marianne  and 
Alfred  ChalLis*    And  now,  as  he — the  flattered  guest  of  folk  ha 
then  had  never  thought  to  sit  at  meat  with — passed  up  the  great 
h-avenue  to  the  house,  respectfully  saluted  by  a  great  game- 
keeper, a  Being  who,  in  those  older  years,  would   simply  have 
spurned  himt  hia  thoughts  had  all  gone  back  to  the  rosy,  if  ra 
short-tempered  girl  who  then  seemed  plenty  for  his  life,  and  mi« 
surely  have  remained  so,  only  .    .    .  only  Ohalli  n't  fim 

the  sentence.     Now,  why  was  he,  in  his  own  mind,  commenting 
moment  after  on  the  in  appropriateness  of  two  lines  of  Brow 
that  had  come  into  it: 

*  .    .        Strang,    ttoat  T*>ry   way 
lave    begun!     I  aa  Uttte  understand 
Lore's  decay/* 

He  resented  their  intrusion.    Who  would  dare  to  say  his 
tinn  for  Marianne  was  not  what  it  had  always  been?     It 
he  would  swear  it  I — and  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Marianne, 
look  you,  was  not  now  what  she  was  in  those  days. 

ITow  and  when  had  the  change  come  over  things?    He  waa 
the  alert  to  keep  Judith  out  of  the  answer  to  thj  i"-n. 

must  see  to  that,  or  Unfairness,  that  was  in  the  air,  would  tvt 
the   admiration   of  her  beauty    that   was    all   mankind 
romankind's,  for  that  matter,  jealousy  apart! — and  put  a 

tion  on  his  simplest  actions,  his  most  obvious   f 
could  have  held  his  head  up  better,  true  enough,  over  thii 
of  his  analytical  self-torment,  if  only  it  haul  not  1  rhat  u 

happy  revelation  of  unspoken   suspicion,  by  the  river  th 
two  hours  since     Bni    be   fair!— be  fair!     It   was  unspoken, 
least  I    Who  had  said  anything!    As  he  asked  the  i  of  hi 
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t  Challis  wiped  from  his  brow  perspiration  he  ascribed  to  the 
weal  I. 

Did   be   not   know  of  old  how  often  he  had  deceived  himself? 

Might  not  all  this  be  self -delusion,  tool     At  least,  he  had  as  good  a 

nd  as  the  man  t<>  whom  some  woman  may  often  say, 

truly:   "You  have  looked   love,   and   there  has   been  love   in   the 

nand,  in  the  tone  of  your  voice.     But  I  cannot 

indite  you.    Live  safe  behind  'vocations/1     Nay.  be  was 

r  than  such  a  one!     For  in  his  case  the  more  he  could  ignore 

.  the  better  bo  would  discharge  his  duty  to  Judith.  The 
other  man  wmdd  be  the  greater  sneak,  the  more  he  did  so. 

But  the  question — the  question  1  It  was  still  unanswered* 
When  did  the  change  come  over  Marianne?  Oh,  he  knew  per- 
fectly well!  It  was  from  the  day  when  he  began,  to  all  seeming 
at  her  request,  to  go  out  into  this  accursed  Society  without  her, 
Very  well,  then! — it  was  all  mere  glamour,  the  whole  thing.  Let 
him  do  now  what  he  should  have  done  at  first— insist  on  her 
being  his  companion,  among  his  kind  as  well  as  in  his  homo. 
Then  would  the  old  Marianne  come  back,  and  all  would  be  welL 

So   by    the    time   he   was    two-thirds    through    the   avenue,    his 
thoughts  had  worked  back  into  his  old  ejcistence,  and  tal 
with  thcra.     If  only  his  knowledge  of  his  surroundings  in  his  daily 

at  home  would  bear  him  out,  and  help  him  to  keep  at  bay  this 
image  of  Judith  that  forced  itself  upon  him  now — this  image  of 
her  as  she  stood  in  the  sunset  light  last  September,  just  on  this 
very  spot! 


What  he  recognized  at  once  as  the  nose  of  a  large  grey  boar^ 
bound  touched  him  gently,  and  he  turned.    There  stood  Saladin, 
fied  to  all  seeming  that  what  he  had  smelt  was  in  order,  but 
Ice  no  further  steps.     Challis  glanced   r<mnd,  expect- 
g's  mistress;  in  a  sense  rather  afraid  to  & 
She  was  near  at  hand,  a  few  paces  from  the  pathway,  and  her  per- 
ssion  reassured  him. 
r  told  Saladin  to  disturb  your  reverie,  "M^r,  Ch;i 
id.    quite    easily,    and    with    deliberation.     "The    d;irl 
011     i  Baladlttj    hearing    his    own    name, 

>  f\  to  think  he  had  1<  •,  and  trotted  on,  giving  a1 

m  to  tree- trunks  and  the  like,    ChalHa  had  to  say  aometh 
we  not  late  for  dinner?"  was  what  it  came  to. 
I  believe  we  aie,  but  '>•  matters.    Did  you  get  your  let- 

What  li 
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"  Haven't  you  been  up  at  the  house  ?    It  was  there  when  I 
hack.    I  thought  it  looked  like  your  wife's  handwriting,    I 
i  say  we  shall  see  her  on  Saturday." 

w  I  hope  so,  too,"    But  C  ha  His  wasn't  sanguine. 

No  pretence  that  no  embarrassment  exists  between  two 
lowever  determined,  can  do  more  than  encourage  a  hope 
tiuuhts  nrendi  nniy  be  found.     These  two  persevered  in  th 
cause  each  hoped  for  a  working  pretext  that  would  carry  i 
visit    through,    without   further   useless   complications,    and 
one  of  Marianne  was  a  good  one  to  make  a  parade  of  their  di < 
ment  about.     Sec  how  anxious  we  both  are  to  emphasize  th< 
feet  self-possession  a  friendship   like   ours  allows! — was  wh; 
teemed  to  say.    Each  knew  it  was  a  pretext,  but  each  wa 
ready  to  accept  the  other's  belief  in  it  as  a  reality. 

So  when  Judith  said,  those  last  words  of  hers,  ChalKs  went  so 
cordially  through  the  form  of  believing'  her  in  earnest  that  by 
powerfully  helped  the  image  he  had  set  his  mind  to  cons' 
of  a  Marianne  based  on  his  impressions — illusions,  if  you 
have  it  so! — of  ten  years  past.  Conversation  that  followed  od 
the  way  to  the  house,  artificial  though  it  might  he,  all  tenM 
towards  a  cheap  local  apotheosis  of  Marianne,  with  a  beneficial 
influence  on  her  husband's  disposition  to  idealize  her.  Thus 
Judith:  **  Of  course,  a  change  would  do  her  so  much  good.  Hot 
teeping  is  tiresome  work." 

"Yes,"  said  Ohallis.    aIt's  wearing!    And  if  you  tin 
what  I  mean,  it  makes  her  unlike  herself." 

"  Oh,  I  understand  so  exactly.    Everyone  would — every  womar 
I  mean.    It  has  nothing  to  do  with  ill-temper," 

"Nothing  whatever  I"    Challis  made  the  most  of  this,    '•  Thrr 
Isn't  a  better- tempered  creature  in  the  world  than  Polly 
He  called  her  a  creature,  though,  to  keep  the  position  j 
qualified.     "And  one  knows  what  children  are/* 

*'  They    are    darling    little    people."    Judith    yawned    slight! 
"  But   they   are   nicest   when   you   know   them   as    acquaints™ 
Too  much  intimacy  palls.    Unless  they  are  very  nice  children, 
am  sure  yours  are.     But  all  the  same,  Marianne  would  be  the  bet 
ter  for  a  change."    And  so  on.     But  there  was  very  little  lift 
this  talk* 

Xune  the  less,  Challis  was  feeling  good  about  his  wife,  when 
reached  the  house  looking  forward  to  finding  Marianne's  let! 
iwaiting  him,  and  carried  it  up  into  his  room  to  read  it.     He 
lore  curious  to  read  it  than  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  id 
whose  hoot  had  just  become  audible   from   somewhere  near  ths 
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park-gat*1,  a  mile  off.  Saladin  immediately  started  at  a  gallop 
either  to  sanction  or  condemn  it,  and  Judith  lingered,  awaiting 
its  arrival. 

"  I  see  Mr.  Challis  didn't  go  to  Aeheroft  "  is  what  Sibyl  says 
first  to  her  sister.  It  refers  to  a  projected  excursion  a  full  day 
long*  which  had  been  cancelled  after  the  departure  of  the  motor  in 
the  morning. 

Jij  fcs  ostentatiously  indifferent.    "No  one  went,"  she 

"  It  was  given  up,     But  how  came  you  to  know  *  " 

*%  That  Mr.  Challis  didn't  go?  We  saw  you  from  the  Links, 
walking  together  in  the  avenue/* 

Judith  turns  with  handsome  languor  to  Lord  Felixthorpe,  the 
other  occupant  of  the  motor.  "  Did  she  I  n  she  says*  "  Did  you  ? 
I  mean."  Sibyl  says:  "Thank  you  for  doubting-  my  word  I  The 
avenue  i*  visible  from  the  Links/' 

His  lordship  is  deliberate,  as  usual  The  answer  to  Judith's 
first  question  is,  he  says,  in  the  affirmative;  to  the  second,  in  the 
negative.  Identification,  even  of  eminent  authors,  at  a  dial 
in  an  evening  light,  is  difficult  when  a  time-limit  is  fixed  by  the 
rapid  locomotion  of  the  observer*  Sibyl's  comment,  in  an  under- 
tone, Judith  understands  to  be  a  caution  against  prosiness.  But  a 
respectful  reference  by  Elphinstonc  to  the  many  minutes  ago  that 
the  first  gong  sounded  causes  a  hurried  night  to  dress. 

Challis  felt  good  about  his  wife  as  he  opened  her  letter;  and  the 
feeling  grew  rather  than  lessened  when  he  saw  how  short,  it  waa* 
She  must  be  coming,  that  was  clear!  But  the  satisfaction  in  lus 
face  died  out  as  his  eye  caught  the  "Yr:  aff:  wife*  at  its 
elusion.  He  read  the  two  ill-covered  pages  twice  and  again  he- 
fore  he  threw  it  down  with  an  angry  "  Humph  1"  and  set  himself 
to  make  up  for  lost  time  with  his  toilet. 

He  only  just  succeeded  in  scrambling  into  his  coat  in  time  for 
second,  or  heart-whole,  dinner-bell.     All  right ! — he  would  run^ 
tly.    But  it  would  only  make  him  a  minute  late  to  glance 

ice  more  at  that  letter.  Beaidea,  he  could  do  it  as  be  went  down- 
stairs. He  did  mm.  and  ended  by  pocketing  it  just  in  time  to  appear 
last  in  the  drawing-room,  apologetic* 


CHAPTER  XXX 

nOW    CHALUS    HAD    A    NEW    NEIGHBOUR    AT    DINNER   AND    METAPH1 
AFTER.      HOW    HE    WAS   GUILTY    OF    EAVESDROPPING,    AND    >i 
AHKIIOYD    AFTER    IK     A    LITTLE    GARDEN    CALLED    TOPI  JET,      A 
PASSION,       WHAT    ABOUT    It< 


That  was  a  v  mate  interview  in  the  park-avenue  between 

ChaUis  and  }li->  Arkroyd.    If  their  sequel  to  that  half-hour  be- 
fore they  joined  the  tea-party,  when  tl  I  hand-in-hani 
the  edge  of  a  volcano,  had  been  a  stiff  meeting  in  society,  the 
lion  would  have  become  a  rigid  one;  its  joints  would  Inn 
Some  may  hold  that  it  would  have  '                  I  hat  they  should  do  ao, 
and  that  the  lubrication  of  this  interview  was  really  uni 
It  depends  on  how  one  looks  at  it.     Efficacious  it  certain);  was. 

So  efficacious  that  Challis  almost  felt  at  liberty  to  be  sorry  that 
Judith  was   moved   to   the   far  end  of   the  long  table   a 

ml  his  range  of  communication.  He  grudged  the  geometrical 
distance  between  themt  while  he  acknowledged  their  mhhy 
spiritual  eloigne ment.  He  had  to  confess  to  his  regret  when  ■ 
fresh  dress  she  had  on  that  evening  rustled  and  glittered — it  w** 
all  sparks  and  flashes— past  the  place  sh<>  occupied  the  evening  fa 
fore.  "  We  move  up,  like  the  Hatter  and  the  Dormouse,"  said  si)* 
to  her  partner. 

The  house-party  had  become  enormous;  indeed,  some  of  it  b# 
oozed   nut   into  an  adjoining   apartment,  and  had   a    little  row 
table  all  to  itself — -which  it  may  he  said  to  have  forgotU: 
made  a  great  noise, 

Oballis*s  own   flank -destinies  for  this  dinner  were   an 
young  lady  with  a  bridge  to  her  nose — a  county  family  Id 

m  he  had  protected  through  the  dangerous  pass: 
drawing-room;  and  the  extraneous  chit,  Lady  ]! 
udlibardinc.     The  latter  had   been  provided  with  a  coin 
who  was  always  spoken  nf  as  Arthur,  and   seemed   to   t 
people's  cousin-     The?  former  had  a  powerful  pi 
on   s   yard-arm,   or   sprit,   workable   from    below;    ti. 
noticed,  were  manoeuvred  so  as  to  leave  the  bridge  free, 
puted  powder,  or  something  that  might  come  off,  to  its  01 
She  seemed  to  have  !■■  -fully  prepared  to  go  into 
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Iety,  and  to  look  down  on  it  now  that  she  had  arrived.  But  sho 
tiad  to  be  talked  to  about  something  within  its  confines,  and  Chal- 
Ha  had  to  find  out  what. 

I  wonder  what  the  brilliant  stuff  is  called,**  said  he,  therefor©. 
Judith' s  dress  was  the  stuff. 

Sequin  net  is  the  name,  I  believe,'*    This  suggested  somehow 
that  the  BtufPs  sphere  was  one  grade  below  the  speaker's, 
fow  much  is  a  sequin  f*  asked  Challis. 
'■  It  is  not  an  expensive  material,"  said  the  lady. 
"  I  don't  want  a  dress  for  myself/*  said  Chullis, 
"  Oh,  indeed  1 "  said  the  lady.    Settlements  ensued*    And  then 
Challis*s  other  neighbour  addressed  him. 

"They  are  in  the  other  room  this  evening/*  said  the  chit.  Her 
remark  related  to  a  mutual  confidence  between  herself  and  Chai- 
ns, begnn  on  the  lawn  on  the  day  of  his  arrival.  They  never 
spoke  of  anything  else. 

u  I  can  hear  them/*  said  he.  u  They're  making*  noise  enough. 
But  I  thought  they  had  quarrelled  this  morning?  n 

"This    morning — oh    yesf*    This    was   very  empres&i.     "But 
they  made  that  up  long  ago!  " 
"When     do     they?  .   .   ,  when     are     they?  .   .   •  when     will 
.    .     Clear,     please!     Oh     no!— that'll     do     beautifully.     I 
meant  thick/'    This  was  to  the  servant,  respecting  soup. 
"I'm  so  afraid  it  never  unit!    Do  you  know,  I  really  arv 
"Instances  are  not  wanting  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who> 
haven't  got  married.  .    .    .     llock,  thank  you  I  * 

"  Of  course!    Eut  they  always  do,  if  they  can.    Don't  they  now, 

IhalUa!" 
"I  admit  it    Unless  they  meet  with  someone  they  like  better. 
Of  course,  that  does  happen." 
"Oh  yes— of  course!    But  then  it  only  matters  when  it  isn't 
Challis,  on  the  watch  for  oopy,  noticed  that  whenever  this 
chit  italicized  a  word — which  was  frequently — she  opened  her  large 
as  far  as  possible* 

When  itfa  both,  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter the  least.     But  this  time  it's  neither,  so  far!'* 
h  no! — they  can't  look  at  anyone  tfr 

ig  can  be  more  satisfactory.     But  why  shouldn't  it?  ..  .  • 
hy  si  .    .    .* 

"Oh  dear!     I'm  so  afraid  they  never  wiJL     Because  he  has  only 
Ilia  pay,  and  she  has—  Human  eyes  have  only  limited 

tintr.  and  the  speaker's  had  done  all  they  could* 
uuldn't  a   rich   aUE  .   ot  sameows* 
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place  a  fund  at  their  disposal  ?    Or  something  of  that  sort 
What  a  shindy  they  are  making!   .    .   -     Not  before  Chi 
This  was  because  his  left-hand  neighbour  had  said  sternly:  "  When 
is  your  next  book  coming  out,  Mr.  Challis?  " 

But  the  chit  had  a  secret   knowledge  of  the  vera  causa  of 
riot  in  the  next  room*  when  three  chits  and  as  many  couni 
uncontrolled,  had  the  small  round  table  to  themselves.     She  ktw 
exactly  what  they  were  doing — trying  to  pick  up  tumbler- 
down,  like  this! — "this"  being  the  thumb  on  one  side, 
finger  only  on  the  top. 

"  I  have  forgotten  when  your  last  book  came  out,  Mr,  Chalh 
This     left-hand    neighbour     seemed     reproachful    But     CI 
couldn't  help  it.    "  Just  eight  weeks  ago/'  said  he, 

A  lull  came  in  the  next  room,  with  the  young  Bol 
audible  in  it,  u  Now  all  together,  or  it  doesn't  count!  "     Some 
of  wager  was  being  put  to  the  test,     Challis'a  chit  murmured 
the  moments  of  suspense  that  followed,  **  They  broke  sev* 
terday  in  the  billiard-room.*     Challis,  amused,  waited  for 
evi table  smash. 

It  came,  and  was  a  grand  one.    And  the  chorus  of  i 
and  apology  from  the  culprits  was  only  equalled  by  their  ind igni- 
tion at  the  way  the  Laws  of  Nature  had  proved  broken  reed- 
there  was   one   thing   more    than   another   that    the   at 
dynamics  could  not  have  credited,  it  was  that  under  th< 
stances  a  single  tumbler  should  have  been  broken.     Challis  per* 
ceived  that  Lady  Arkroyd  spoke  sotto   voce  to  Mr.   El] 
who,  he  thought,  replied,  M  Plenty,  your  ladyship.     They  come 
morning."    Then  followed  a  fine  exhibition   of  dexterity  in  th& 
rapid  collection  and  removal  of  broken  glass,    Challis  though 
himself,  but  did  not  say  so,  that  it  reminded  one-  of  beir.. 
board  ship. 

The  chit  had  done  her  duty  by  Mr,  Challis,  and  now  deserted 
him.     Arthur  had  done  his  by  Mrs,  Ramsey  Tomes,  on  his  other 
flank,  who  had  told  him  she  wasn't  quite  sure  if  Mr.  Tomes  tp* 
proved  of  football.     She  was  almost  certain  he  thought  y. 
gave  up  too  much  time  to  Towing,  and  cricket,  and  lav 
and  cycling,  and  everything  else,  and  perfectly  cerl 
disapprove  of  anti- vivisection  or  anti-vaccination,  but  she  w 
quite  sure  which.     She  was  not  a  gifted  person,  and  win? 
able  to  keep  pace  with  her  husband's  powerful  mind, 
been  freely  spoken  of  before  now.  by  heedless  linguists,  as  a 
gins.     Arthur  deserted  her  with  a  sense  of  duty  don 

remainder  of  the  banquet  in  exchanging  wirokBl  w 
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with   his  other   neighbour.     It  was   wonderful   how   much   com- 

.i  cation   they  seemed   to  get  through,   considering   how   little 

noise  they  made.     It  seemed  to  be  done  with  eyebrows,  slight  facial 

:>  rations,  new  ways  of  keeping  lips  closed,  but  rarely  coiDpi 
speech, 

Challis  was  conscious  that  each  of  these  young  people  would  be 
the  other's  menu  for  the  rest  of  the  banquet,  so  he  surrendered 
himself  to  a  portentous  catechism  from  the  lady  with  the  eyeglass 
touching  his  habits, 

"Where  do  you  write,  Mr,  Challis t" 

"At  home — when  I'm  at  home.  Or  wherever  I  happen  to  be 
at  the  lime."  When  he  had  said  this,  he  wondered  whether  he 
was  going  idiotic.  It  was  like  saying  a  mother  was  always  present 
at  the  birth  of  her  child. 

'*  But  upstairs  or  down?  And  is  the  room  at  the  back  of  the 
house?"  He  gave  close  particulars  of  all  the  rooms  at  the  Her- 
mitage. A  capital  way  of  making  conversation!  But  in  the  end 
it  ran  dry. 

"I  like  writing  in  bed,"  said  he,  for  variety,  "  Rabelais  wrote 
in  bed."    He  wasn't  sure  of  this  at  all     But  it  didn't  matter. 

"  Oh*  indeed  1"  said  the  lady.  She  was  an  Honourable  Mias 
Something,  and  not  nearly  dissolute  enough  to  know  anything 
about  authors  who  write  in  bed;  and*  besides,  she  had  her  doubts 
about  Rabelais.  She  changed  the  conversation  delicately.  Did 
Mr,  Challis  use  a  Fountain  Fen?  No,  he  didn't.  Because  he 
thought  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  every  third  word,  and  that 
was  time  enough  for  an  active  person  under  fifty  to  dip  his  pen 
in  the  ink,  Pressmen  had  to  write  straight  on  without  stopping. 
The  lady  took  this  seriously,  and  said,  n  Deal  mi 

What  followed  was  very  like  the  sample.  Challis  could  make 
tatk  and  think  of  something  else  quite  well.  So  he  thought  how 
different  his  right-hand  neighbour  was  from  Charlotte  Eldridge. 

set  him  a-thinking  again  about  bis  wife.  But  tl 
unnavigabl©  straits  in  that  sea-  His  thoughts  got  into  shoal* 
water,  and  his  neighbour  pursued  a  topic  unaccompanied  until 
found  she  had  left  him  behind.  Then  indignation  kindled* 
subject  to  good-breeding.  She  would  put  a  teat  question, 
though,  to  see  how  much  attention  this  gentleman  had  been  pay- 
ing*. 

M  How  many  words  are  there  in  a  book?"    The  ci  ame 

with  sudden  severity,  and  Challis  had  to  pull  himself  together  to 

"  Of  course  "  he  said,  "  there's  not  always  exactly  iTaa  rau\«  rovm- 
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her.    But  &  hundred  thousand,  more  or  less,"    It  was  a  good 
ewer,  and  embodied  a  feeling  current  in  the  book -trade.     And 
conversation,  thus  re-established,  developed  on  the  same  Inn 
the  vanishing-point  of  the  army  of  womankind.    ChalJis   fanci 
he  saw  commi aeration  on  Judith's  face  as  she  brought  up  the 
He  certainly  had  seldom  in  his  life  passed  a  duller  hour. 

He  knew  what  it  was  going  to  he  next.  Dreary  politics,  weari* 
some  ethics,  maudlin  philosophy,  execrable — thrice  execrable!— 
Social  Problems  which  it  was  every  man's  duty  to  confront,  and 
every  other  mans  duty  to  hear  him  elucidate.  Yes!— there  was 
Mr.  Ramsey  Tomes  at  it  already!  He  had  got  a  good  new  word 
to  talk  with— "  noumenal '*- — and  was  brandishing  it  over 
hearers'  heads.  *   .    . 

Oh  dear! — metaphysical  Not  even  free  treatment  of  what 
ChalhYs  mind  classed  as  Chariot  tology !  That  always  appealed 
to  our  common  something  or  other.  Now  what  he  could  eotcb 
at  first  hearing-  seemed  hare,  cold,  cruel  Metapbysic 
indiscreet  lady  nor  an  unprincipled  gentleman,  nor  even  a  Nev 
Morality,  of  any  sort  I    No  fun  at  all! 

it  stop  a  hit!    Was  there  none?    Challis  listened,  i 
ccived,  before  coffee-time,  that  the  changed  guest  of  last 
her,  who  had  become  a  Complete  Christian  Scientist,  had  denied 
the  existence  of  matter.     He  took  a  chair  nearer  to  the  discus 
not  to  seem  out  of  it,  and  so  attracted  to  himself  the  atten 
of  Mr.  Ramsey  Tomes,  whose  lung-power  had  taken 
the  rostrum, 

"I  appeal,"  said  that  gentleman,  "to  Mr.  Challis."     IT<* 
Oil  with  a  testimonial  or  appreciation  beginning  with  "than  v 
I  will  venture  to  say,"  and  elucidating  Cballis's  grei 
ments  and  intellectual  powers,  Challis  seised  the  opportunity 
coffee-deal  to  ask  what  he  was  being  appealed  to  ahout.     A  mixed 
■rmed  him  on  this  point.     A  definition  of  Matter  hid 
called   for,  and  the  Confirmed  Christian  Scientist  had 
nmrred  to  giving  any  such  definition.     "  No  one,"  said  I 
he  logically  called  on  to  define  a  thing  he  denies  the  exi^ 
The  burden  of  definition  manifestly  lies  with  those  who 
it" 

"Personally"  said  Challis,  "I  prefer— but  T  adrai^ 
only  idiosyncrasy  on  my  part — to  know,  when  I  i] 
rthing,  what  the  thing  is  that  I  am  denying 
Perhaps  T  should  say,  rather,  what  it.  would  be  if 
knew,  I  think  I  should  always  communicate  my  kuov 
from  civility  and  as  a  politic  act.    For  how  the  di* 
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else  would  know  what  I  was  denying  the  existence  of  if  I  didn't 
tell  him,  I'll  be  hanged  if  /  know  I ,J 

An  indignant  murmur  was  perceptible  round  the  table.  It 
gathered  force,  and  became  a  protest  against  this  treatment  of  tho 
subject.  Everybody,  it  said,  knew  perfectly  well  what  matter 
was.    All  that  was  wanted  was  a  Definition  of  it. 

*  What  is  Matter  ?  "  said  Cballis.  But  he  had  some  difficulty  in- 
hearing  all  the  answers  to  this  question*  However,  he  caught  the* 
following : 

H  Obviously,  there  is  no  such  distinct  thing  as  Matter,  What 
we  call  matter — stuff,  substance,  body,  or  what  not — is  really  only 
a  manifestation  of  energy 

"  Obviously,  Matter  is  a  phenomenon." 

"  Obviously,  Matter  is  the  negation  of  mind."' 

u  Obviously,  Matter  is  the  antithesis  of  spirit/' 

"  Obviously,  Matter  is  the  reciprocal  interdependent  external i- 
zation  of  what  used  at  one  time  to  be  called  Forces,  but  which  are 
now  almost  universally  recognized  to  be  merely  modes  of  mo- 
tion." 

"  Something  you  can  prod."  This  last  piece  of  crudity  came 
from  the  young  man  Arthur,  and  attracted  no  attenti 

Now,  when  several  persons  shout  simultaneously  a  profound 
and  intuitive  judgment  apiece,  each  naturally  pauses  to  hear  what 
effect  his  own  has  had  upon  the  Universe.  Au  opening  for  speech 
is  then  given  to  anyone  who  has  the  presence  of  mind  to  abstain 
from  wasting  time  over  the  detection  of  a  stray  meaning  anywhere. 
In  this  case,  Mr.  Ramsey  Tomes  saw  his  opportunity,  and  seized  it. 

"  Am  I  mistaken,"  said  he,  "in  supposing  that  at  least  one  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  that  the  Universe,  as  at  present  formulated, 
has  hut  two  constituents — namely,  the  subject  under  discussion. 
Matter,  on  the  one  hand;  and  on  the  other  what  has  been  variously 
d  Mind  or  Spirit.  Shall  I  presume  too  far  on  the  attention 
the  Philosophical  Mind  is  prepared  to  vouchsafe  to  the  voice  of  a 
mere  sciolist  in  Metaphysical  profundity  if  I  indicate  the  ex- 
f  yet  a  third  constituent  of  what  has  been  not  inaptly 
called  the  Universal  Whole?  I  refer  to  what  I  may  term  the  Un- 
known/* 

]ker  felt  that  this  was  so  admirably  expressed  that  he 
rashly  pan  Red  to  lirk  his  lips  over  it  This  gave  dial  Ha,  who  was 
in  a  malicious  or  impish  mood,  time  to  interject  a  remark.  Its 
effect  was  that,  for  the  pun  ing  the  ;  of  Hat- 

HO  definition  of  it  would  be  of  any  use  to  us,  unless  we  \rc*>- 
vided   oureelve*  also   with   an   accurate   defimtiou  oi  'Esasfcarasfc- 
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Agreement  on  these  two  points  would  enable  us  to  approfondit  the 
question  of  the  entity  or  nonentity  of  the  appreciable  Universe. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  serious  difficulty,  unless  it  were  the  selec- 
tion of  the  required  definitions  from  an  embarras  de  riehe&se*. 
Among  those  which  survived  the  tumult  of  many  confident  voices, 
Challis  distinguished  the  following: 

*■  The  relation  a  thing  has  to  itself/* 

"  The  condition  precedent  of  the  concept  '  nothing/  which  is  i 
self  a  fundamental  condition  of  though fc,n 

14  A  quality   thought  imputes  to  the  external  cause    of   i 
phenomenon." 

"  The  recognition  by  the  Ego  of  the  reality  of  its  environments.' 

w  When  you've  nothing  particular  to  do."  This  one  was?  Arthur, 
who,  however,  was  heard  a  moment  after  to  say,  u  All  right ; 
come  I "  in  response  to  a  summons,  and  thereafter  went*  carry 
away  his  unfinished  cigar.  Challis  heard  his  voice  afar  very  sooi 
probably  in  the  garden  in  the  moonlight,  where  chits  and  count 
chits  were  in  council  on  the  lawn.  He  wanted  to  go  out  in  tha 
garden  himself,  but — he  supposed — he  recognized  the  realit 
environments,  like  the  Ego,  and  felt  that  such  conduct  would 
rude,  Besides,  he  was  rather  amused,  too.  What  was  that- 
Bro wnrigg  was  saying  ? 

He  was  pointing  out,  of  course.     Nay,  more  !— he  was  pointi 
out  that  Graubosch  had  already  pointed  out,  in  his  Appendix 
that  we  bad  no  direct  evidence  of  any  existence  whatev> 
pendently  of  a  percipient.     The  Confirmed  Christian  Scientist 
plauded  this  audibly,  hut  remarked  that  that  was  merely  Imraanuel 
Kant*  after  all  I    On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Brownrigg  continued, 
wc  have  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  any  percipient  could 
as  such,  independent  of  a  percipiendum.     We  could  not  collect 
evidence,  clearly,  without  exposing  ourselves  to  his  untried  o 
tiou,  and  thereby  upsetting  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

The   Confirmed   Christian   Scientist's   face   fell,   and  he  asked 

ctedly,  What  conclusion  did  Graubosch  draw?     Mr.    Brown 

rigg  replied  that  Graubosch  considered  the  problem  afforded  a  fim 

incc  of  Metaphysical  Equilibrium,  which  would  undei 

continue  to  engage  the  attention  of  thinkers  long  after 

Insolubility  of  Problems  had  ceased  to  be  admitted  as  a  Scientific 

ibility.    The  final  solution  of  all  questions  could  not  be  re- 

d  with  complacency  by  a  thoughtful  world;  and  the  tecog* 

n  of  Metaphysical  Equilibrium,  in  questions  which  the  P 

itivfs  of  Philosophy  had  condemned  as  unanswerable,  was  a 

come  addition  to  the  resources  of  Modern  Thought,  for  v 
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world   had  to  thank  its  originator  and  greatest  exponent,  Grau- 
bosch.  et  cetera. 

began  to  think  he  must  really  make  an  effort,  and  go, 
He?  would  watch  for  an  opportunity.    It  came. 

The  advocates  of  the  Existence  of  Matter  were  disposed  to  make 
&  stand  in  favour  of  Human  Reason;  in  fact,  they  were  inclined 
to  claim  for  Man,  before  the  dawn  of  sight*  hearing,  or  feeling, 
the  position  of  a  Unit  charged  with  Syllogism,  ready  to  make 
abort  work  of  any  Phenomenon  that  might  present  itaelf.  But, 
then,  how  about  anthropoid  apes?  Didn't  Sally  count  up  to  five? 
Well,  then — Reason  be  blowedl  Make  it  perception,  and  include 
all  forms  of  Life. 

This  brought  up  Mr.  Ramsey  Tomes  in  great  force.  We  were 
now  landed,  he  said,  in  a  crux  on  the  axis  of  which  this  most  in- 
teresting group  of  problems  might  be  said  to  rotate.  Let  the 
many-headed  activities  of  Ratiocinative  Speculation  agree  on  a 
Definition  of  Life,  and  he  would  venture  to  say  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  a  keynote  would  have  been  struck  that  would 
ound  through  the  proper  quarters.  Challis  missed  their  dc- 
iption,  owing  to  Mr.  Brownrigg'a  voice  intercepting  it 
resolutely. 

u  Surely."  said  he,  "we  need  go  no  further  than  the  one  sup- 
plied by  Herbert  Spencer."  Everyone  listened  with  roused  at- 
tention, and  Mr.  Brownrigg  continued,  "You  will  all  recall  it  at 
onee!  *The  definite  combination  of  heterogeneous  changes,  both 
simultaneous  and  successive,  in  correspondence  with  external  co- 
existences and  sequences/  It  is  among  the  few  decisions  of  mod- 
thought  which  Graubosch  has  been  able  to  accept  intact; 
and  tbfl  translation  he  himself  made  of  it  into  German  surpasses, 
ivthing,  its  English  original  in  force  and  lucidity/' 

thought  he  might  go.     No  need  to  stay  for  the  German 
translation.     On  the  way  from  the  entranee-hall  into  the  garden, 
he  nearly  collided  with  the  largest  possible  white  shirt-front  as- 
nth  the  smallest  possible  black  waistcoat.     The  owner, 
Arthur,  the  universal  cousin,  begged   his  pardon.     He  begged   it 
tly,  it  seemed;  but  why?    What  he  added,  before  going  away 
d  staircase  four  steps  at  a  time,  was  enigmatical:  "No 
y  T  can  Tend  Jack  a  pair/*    Challis  left  the  meaning  of 
n  a  state  of  Metaphysical  Equilibrium,  till  the  sound  of  music 
it  cedars  on   the   lawn  explained  it.     A  chit-extem- 
T'd  tlaneo  was   afoot  on   the  close-cropped  turf.     Challis  re- 
I  this  young  subaltern's  definition  of  Existence,  and  feU. 
knew  what  aort  of  definition  of  Life  his  wou\&  \&. 
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He  himself  would  not  mix  with  it,  under  the  cedars  there,  hi 
would  finish  his  cigar  with  his  arms  crossed  on  this  ledge  i 
stone  l-aiustrade,  all  silvery  with  lichens  in  the  moonlight,  wbt 
he  would  see  and  not  he  seen.     Perhaps  he  would  remember 
name    of   the   little   creeping   flowers    that    last    September   w< 

rig  all  over  the  shrub  that  half  hid  him;  that  w< 
pledges  as  yet,  but  that  he  knew  the  morning  sun  would  soon 
ta  of,   Cockuey  that  he  was,  he  had  had  to  ask  the  little  flowe 
of  Judith,  ns  she  stood  on  that  gravel  path  below,  near  it 
months  lack.     What  a  short  time  it  seemed!     Petroleum  ? — NV- 
I 'rit solum,    was    it? — Not — that    wasn't    it    exactly,    But    near 
enough!  .  .  , 

Footsteps  were  coming  along  the  pathway  now.  Was  it  ho®- 
turable  to  overhear  what  those  two  girls  were  discussing  in  the 
moonlight?     Poohl — stuff  and   nonsen>'  e  chits — the   ideal 

What  could  those  children  bar  that  they  could  mind  his 

hearing?     Besides,  they  would  never  know;  and  he  could  cough  at 
■  moment's  notice, 

"  You  could  have  lawts  of  awfers,  if  you  liked,   Flor 
know  a  girl  that's  had  eleven  awfers,     I've  had  three  awfers. 
suppose  now  it  is  Jack  I  shan't  have   any  maw  awfera, 
sweet  drawler,  who  is  of  course  the  speaker,  has  rather  a  mefi 
sound  over  this. 

"I  could  have  been  engaged  twice,"  says  the  other;  "only  one 
was  forty *fivet  and  the  other  was  a  Hungarian." 

They  do  not    interest  the  drawler.     She  ripples  on  mu 
"Of  eawee,  I  shall  have  Cerberus,  because  he  belawngs  to  Jael 
Oh,  b  iabling!"    Then  the  two  go  out  of  hearing;  bi 

the   drawl    is    there,    Ed    the   distance   still    Cballis   noti 
under  the  cedar-trees,  how  Chinese  lanterns  are  coming  to  bii 
in   the   twilight     There  will   only   be   real   darkness   quite   h 
to-night. 

Two  other  voices  are  audible  near  for  a  few  seconds,  with 
roused  interest  for  Challis,  ooe  of  eavesdropping  mere* 

Before  he  can  decide  on  stopping  his  ears,  he  has  heard  Sibyl 
**I  have  eased  my  emi<rknee,  and  you  cant  Maine  me>  wl 
happensl"     She  is  speuking  as  one  who  has  the  Ui 
shoulders.     Judith's  answer  is  lost,  rather  to  his  relief,  all  but 
timbre  of  its  resentment 

Here  come  the   chits  back  I     They  don't  matter.     What's 
story  now  ? 

**Oh>  it  wa*  howrible!    If  only  it  had  been  an  awdinary  eye- 
glass, with  a  string  I  " 
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**  Bui  then  it  would  have  had  to  be  fished  up,  you  know!  M 

M  Of  cawce  it  would.  I  didn't  think  of  that.  Perhaps  it's  jn^t 
as  well  it  wawse  a  lens.  .  .  ,  Not  it  was  quite  easy  how  it  hap- 
pened.  if  you  think I" 

w  But  whatever  did  you  do  1  " 

"Of  course,  d?ya>  we  both  pretended  it  had  rolled  on  the  floor, 
and  kneeled  down  to  look  to  it.  But  we  both  knew  quite  well 
where  it  was,  and  I  could  feel  it  cold  all  down  my  back.  Oh,  it 
was  hawrible  I "  The  speaker  added  thoughtfully  after  a  pause : 
"  I  am  so  glad  it's  Jack  now,  and  not  Sholto,  He  did  look  such 
a  fool,  and  such  strong  cigars  1  '* 

Challis  was  able,  being  a  dramatist,  to  put  an  intelligible  con* 
struction  on  this  little  dramatic  experience  of  the  young  lady  and 
her  previous  admirer.  We  need  not  probe  into  its  obscurity,  as 
its  only  interest  in  this  story  is  that  it  reminded  him  of  an  inci- 
dent of  his  own  bygone  youth — the  disappearance  of  a  pearl  from 
a  ring  of  his  first  wife's,  and  its  resurrection  from  the  inside  of 
his  own  stocking  after  setting  him  limping,  inexplicably,  all  the 
way  home  to  his  rooms  from  her  mother's  house.  Oh,  the  ridic- 
ulous trifles  of  life! — nothing  at  the  time,  but  all-powerful  for 
sadness  in  the  days  to  come. 

So  powerful,  in  this  case,  that  he  was  less  than  ever  ready  for 
the  sphere  of  pink  and  green  illumination  and  dance-music,  just 
becoming  self-assertive.  Of  course! — those  young  monkeys 
hanging  about  in  the  suburbs  merely  in  order  to  be  fetched.  They 
knew  their  value,  bless  you  f  So  Challis  thought  to  himself  as  he 
lit  another  cigar,  sauntering  among  the  cut  yew-hedges  of  a  si  do- 
garden,  A  wing  of  the  house  was  between  him  and  the  dancers* 
and  their  sounds  were  dim.  But  from  a  back-window  of  the  room 
he  had  left  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since  still  came  such  noise  as  is 
inevitable  when  a  number  of  close  reasoners  with  strong  lungs 
go  seriously  to  work  on  the  Nature  of  Things,  and  point  out.  each 
other's  fallacies.  "  Wo rd-c lumpers  in  the  Temple  of  the  In- 
scrutable," thought  Challis  to  himself*  as  he  turned  to  seek  con- 

lial  silence  farther  afield. 

He  would  find  it,  he  knew,  if  it  were  nowhere  else  in  the  world, 

the  sweet  little  rose-garden  called,  for  no  sane  reason,  M  Top 

He  and  Judith  had  walked  there  more  than  once  mi  bis  previous 

visit,  and  he  had  surmised  that  its  most  innpt  nnme  mipht  be  con* 

nble  with  the  now  eommon  word  toff,  meaning  a  person  of 

irth  and  position — a  descendant  of  ancestors.     Judith  had  asked 

rhy,  and  he  had  told  her  she  would  never  be  an  etymologist  &t  <3ra\ 

Bother  whpt 
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It  was  a  very  exclusive  little  garden  certainly — if  t 
make  a  reason — with  four  high  atone  walls  and  a  very  small  door 
with  a  very  large  key.  Perhaps  this  was  locked.  It  was  sows- 
times.  But  no  one  had  ever  confessed  to  having  locked  it.  And 
the  large  key  always  hung  on  a  hook  almost  in  the  lock's  pocket, 
so  to  speak.  A  very  old  gardener  had  told  Challia  it  was  done  an 
the  understanding  it  might  be  used*  *l  I  see,"  said  Ohalli 
u '  Locke  on  the  Understanding.' "  And  the  old  gardener 
said  "Ah!"  with  perfect  unsuspicion* 

This  night  it  seemed  that  someone  had  taken  advantage  of 
understanding,  for  the  key  was  in  the  lock,  and  the  door  s 
partly  open.  Someone  must  be  inside*  There  was  an  unaeco 
able  little  grating  in  the  door  one  could  look  through,  Chnllis 
so*  and  saw  who  it  was — 'the  woman  in  the  moonlight. 

It  was  strange  how  his  relations  with  this  woman  had  ch, 
since  their  walk  by  the  river  two  days  since;  when,  mind  you  I — n 
a  word  had  been  spoken  to  which  either  ascribed  a  meaning 
could  have  changed  them,    A  few  days  ago  theirs  was  a  n 

dahip  enough,  bearing  in  mind  difference  of  age  and  socii 
idards;  always  factors  in  human  problems  all  the  world 
shut  our  eyes  to  them  as  we  may !     Now,  the  weft  of  his  consci 

it  least  was  hot  with  a  new  disturbing  tint*    Why,  in  Heft 
en*s  name,  else,  need  his  first  instinct  be  to  turn  and  run?    And 
because*  forsooth,  he  had  come  OB  Judith  Arkroyd  walking  in 
garden!     Surely  all  the  circumstances  were  vociferous  en 

hment  and  independence,  for  both,  to  make  a  start  and 
quickened  pulee  enormously  illogical.     Why   will   emotions 
be  logical  9 

One,  thing  Is  certain,  that  he  did  all  but  turn  and  sBp  quie 

away.    He  accounted  to  the  upper  stratum  of  his  consciousn 

For  this  by  referring  it  to  a  strong  desire  to  be  alone  and  *  think 

things,**    But  he  had  to  ignore  a  mind-flash  that  had  crossed 

its   lower   stratum — one   the    story   should    almost    apologize  for 

irding,    as   too    improbable — a    sudden   image   of   his   odious 

neighbour,  John  Eldridge;  which  he  knew,  without  hearing 

thing,  had  sain! :  H  You  can't  stand  that,  Master  Titus — n> 

ni'vrr  do  fit  all!"     Again,  this  story  is  compelled  to  disclaim 

responsibility  for  Challis-'s  mental  oddities.     But  they  have  to 

I'm],  for  all  that, 

Perhaps  that  speech  of  Sibyl's,   in  the  garden  just  now,  had 

imething  to  answer  for.     What  had  she  been  pr, 

the  stage;  that  was  nil   over  and  done  with.     Cbal 

>tected  his  own  absurdity  in  jumping  to  the  conclusion  that 
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protest  must  have  related  to  himself  1    What  right  had  he  to  infer, 
from  a  tone  of  Judith's  voice,  that  she  spoke  about  him? 

He  did  not  run,  though  he  went  near  it.  Self-contempt  stepped 
in.  What  imbecile  cowardice!  What  a  miserable  fear  that  he 
would  lose  the  whip-hand  of  a  fool's  passion  he  was  not  even  pre- 
pared to  admit  the  existence  of!  He — Alfred  Ohallis — who  but 
half-an-hour  ago  had  been  moved  to  a  puny  heartache  over  that 
memory  of  the  pearl  and  its  wanderings  and  recovery !  And  then, 
to  stagger  in  a  fraction  of  time  all  sane  contemplation  of  past  and 
present,  came  the  clash  between  that  memory  and  his  moment  of 
shame,  a  short  while  since,  that  "poor  Kate's"  place  in  his 
heart  had  so  soon  been  filled  by  poor  slow  Marianne.  His  wife 
now! — how  his  brain  reeled  to  think  of  it  all!  There  was  that 
home  of  his,  and  the  children,  and  Bob;  the  thought  of  the  boy  as 
good  as  stung  him.  What  should  he— what  could  he — say  to  Bob 
hereafter,  if  ...  ? 


CHAPTER  XXXI 


CONCERNING      A     ROSEBUD.     AND      MARIANNE^      TORTOISESHELL 
CHALLISrS   PRESENCE   OF   MIND.        THE  FOOL   ON    FIRE.         DEI 
WANTED   OF   DEFINITION,      CJIALLIJS'R   SUDDEN    CALL    BACK    TO   TOI 
HOW  SIBYL  HAD  SEEN  IT  ALL 


There  was  a  little  fountain  in  the  middle  of  the  little  gard 
with  a  little  amorino  from  the  court  of  the  Signoria  at  Floreni 
to  attend  to  the  squirting.    The  moon  was  comparing  the  light 

ie  could  make  on  its  shower  of  drops  with  sparkles  from  tba 
lady's  dress  who  stood  beside  it     It  was  in  no  hurry  to  deeid 
might  perhaps  ask  a  tiny  cloud,  that  was  coming,  to  help, 
inside  the  garden  Challis  was  committed  to  approaching  its  c« 
There  was — remember  f — no  official  recognition  of  any  change 
the  position  of  the  two  since  Trout  Bend. 

"  I  came  here  to  be  alone,  but  you  may  come."  Judith's  worda 
might  well  have  made  matters  worse.  But  her  tranquil,  tmcoD 
cerned,  almost  insolent  beauty  in  the  moonlight  was  fraught  wi 

■ise  of  self-command  that  more  than  counterbalanced  them, 
gave  her  hearer  a  sort  of  range  feeling — determined  his  p.- 
put  him  on  his  good  behaviour.     He  could  trust  to  her  control 
their  interview,  hut  all  the  same  a  Little  resented  feeling  80  m 
like  a  child  in  her  hands. 

"  I  came  here  to  be  alone,  too,"  said  he, 

"Perhaps  I  ought  to  go?"     Manifestly  not  spoken  s* 
but  not  jestingly  enough  to  set  badinage  afoot.     She  did  not  wa 
for  his  answer,  but  went  on,  "Perhaps  we  both  ought,  for 
matter.    Did  you  find  the  polities  bored  you?  .   .    .  oh! — met*- 
was  it?      7  came  here  because  I  found  m$  little  sister  un- 

jiallts  thrust  what  he  had  overheard,  when  eavesdropping;  into 
the  background  of  his  mind:  "About  the  stage,  I  suppose! 
do  you  not  tell  her — set  her  mind  at  ease?"    But  he  knew  £ 
knew  already,  and  this  was  only  to  help  him  to  keep  bis  f< 
ground  clear. 

Judith  appeared  to  select  her  answer  at  leisure,  from  a 
"  Sibyl  knows/*  she  said.    "The  indictment  relax. 
something  else  this  time."    Then,  as  though  she  were  weighing  a 
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possibility:  **No     I    suppose    I    could  hardly  toll  you  about  thai 
One  is  too  artificial.     We  should  l>e  much  nicer  if  we 
children.     Never  mind  I     Some  day,  nerhap- 

CballrS  decided  on  saying,  with  a  laugh,  UJ.  suppose-  I  mustn't 
io]tiisitive  and  ask  qu>  as  the  best  way  of  aufcgestii 

that  his  own  guesses,  if  any,  were  trivial  and  Lmpeiaopal     61 
ended  a  silence  in  which  he  fat;  subject  was  to  be  forgo! 

trn  by  saying:  *'  I  should  tell  you  nothing,  whatever  you  aski 

iiies*  you  have  never  had  a  little  sister,  and  would  not  in 
stand.     Family  relations  are  EDJ 

\"o,  1  have  never  had  a  littlo  sister/'     And  then  Challis  felt 
si  liar>  and  heart -Bick  as  he  thought  of  tbfl  thoroughness  with 
which  ho  bad  accepted  Kate's  u  tittle  Bitter"  as  his  own.    Waart 
compensation  he  had  thought  her  for  a  moihrr-indaw  bll   moi 
gruesome  anticipations    had   not   bargained    for!     When  did    the 
rtgi  come  about  ?— when? — wh*B  y    of 

it  all  come  on  him  now,  of  all  times?    But  Judith  stopped  his 
Trtm*pcH  short  with:  *  Get  me  that  rose  bud<  if  you  have  a  k 
Don't  scratch  yourself  on  my  account"     For   Challis  to   n 
**What  care  I  how  much  I  scratch  myself,   if  ii    |fl  <m  your 
count  f  **  would  have  savoured  of  Chitland,  musically  audible  afai 
Challis  left  it  unsaid. 

The  rose-bud  was  soon  got  with  the  aid  of  a  little  rortoisesbeH 
knife  that  waa  really  Marianne's,     There  was  another  twinge 
ambush  for  her  husband  over  that,  and  a  sharp  eros 
it  and  the  soul-brush,  tlint  was  being  kept  nt  work  nil  iktl  while — 
unconsciously,    one    hopes;    but    this    BtOTJ    kcZbOWl    exactly    what 
Charlotte  Eld  ridge  would  have  thought  and  laid 
have  been  right,  for  it  makes  little  pretence  of  being  aM- 
brhi:  !1  this  Judttfc  hide**  her  inner  • 

to  read  her  heart.     All  It,  the  story,  has  known  of  her  so  far  hoa 
been  that  beauty  and  her  1  A  perilous  quality,  that! 

All  it  can  say  now  is  that  if  this  woman  know*,  a*  wl. 
careless  bow  close,  to  take  the  flower  from  the  hand  that  gatl 
it;  as  she  flashes  the  diamonds  on  her  white  lingers  quite  need- 
lessly near  his  lip* — if  aba  k  Insight,  as  she  d* 
the  way  she  is  playing  with  a  human  soul,  then  H  .oroogi 
bad  woman*     And  to  our  thinking  all  the  worse  if  she  knows, 
believes,  her  -               n  is  safe  in  her  own  k»  wl 
is  ebe.  el   beat,  hut   a  '                          run ti   wi                  urb  to  poach 
on  her  fellow -woman's  preserve*,  destroying  the  peace  nf  a  hotne 
r  what  a  crack  shot  she  is.     We  must  *b  ^ 
the  standard  forms  of  honouiatAa,  *Vt*a^xV*tk*x^ 
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lawlessness*    But  perhaps  these  reflections  are  doing  injustice 
Judith.     She  may  be  capable  of  good,  honest,  downright  wicked- 
ness,    Kemeniber  that  she  is  comparatively  young  and  ines 
meed* 

One  should  surely  beware,  too,  of  doing  injustice  to  beaut  if  \ 
women — ascribing  to  them  motives  of  overt  fascination,  to  ei 
tangle  man,  in  every  simple  action  a  discreet  dowdy  might  practii 
unnoticed  and  unblamed.  Make  an  image  of  such  a  one  in  jm 
mhid — make  it  ropy,  bony,  obliging,  with  unwarrantable  knuckli 
— let  it  place  a  flower  in  its  bosom,  if  any;  and  then  say  wl 
Charlotte  Eldridge's  keenest  analysis  could  detect  in  its  action 
smallest  element  she  could  pounce  on  as  seductive;  the  slight* 
appearance  of  a  hook  baited  to  captivate  her  John,  or  anybody 
else's  ?  No,  no ! — let  us  be  charitable,  and  suppose,  for  the  pp 
at  any  Tate,  that  Judith  was  unconscious  in  this  flower  incider 
of  rvery  trace  of  guile— merely  wanted  the  flower,  in  fact,  ant 
asked  ChalHs  to  get  it,  rather  than  risk  her  "  Princess  "  skirts 
the  thorns  which  would  have  made  shoddy  of  them  in  no  time. 

There  are  those*  wo  believe,  who  hold  that  all  the  fascination  oi 
woman  is  dun  to  adjuncts;  that  the  thrill  of  enchantment  that 
"goes  with"  adroit  coiffures  and  well-cut  skirta — especially  tie 
latter — would  not  survive  Boeing  their  owner,  or  kernel,  run  across 
a  ploughed  field  in  skin -tights— for  we  assume  that  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain would  allow  no  more  crucial  experiment.  It  may  be  th* 
are  right.  High  Art  tepohea  us  the  truth  of  the  converse  proposi* 
tiou.  For  that  draggled-t  ailed,  ill -hooked,  ill-eyed,  ill-buttoi 
thing  with  a  bad  cold  and  a  shoek  of  tow  on  its  head,  that 
emerging  from  a  damp  omnibus  to  the  relief  of  its  next-door  neigh- 
bour, is  going,  please — when  it  has  got  rid  of  some  raiment  v 
would  certainly  go  to  the  wash  with  advantage — is  gnu 
Aphrodite,  of  all  persons  in  the  world;  for  that  very  goddess 
in'  "therl — for  her  the  light  of  whose  eyelids  and  hair  in  the 
most  ends  of  the  sea  none  si m  11  declare  or  discern-  .    .    . 

There!— it's  no  use  talking  about  it,  and  stopping  the 
Besides,  Miss  Arkroyd  "had  on"  her  "  Prin  tress  afor 

a    strange    witchery   of    infinitely   flexible   woven    te\\ 
scaled  and  gem-fraught  without  loss  of  a  fold,  rustling  and  glitti 
big  till  none  could  say  which  was  rustle  and  whieh  was 

1  it  all  seemed  a  running  comment  on  its  owner — its  pith 
marrow,  as  it  were  I — a  mysterious  outward  Tecord  of  her  inner  seS 
Where  is  the  gain  of  trying  to  guess  how  much  was  flheH  and 
niueh  was  self?    Enough  that  few  women,  would  have  lookc 
lovely  as  she  did,  then  and  there* 
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For  all  this  speculation — let  the  story  confess  it — is  due  simply 

the  €3  beauty  the  moonbeams  made  the  most  of,  as  its 

eye  dropped  on  the  flower  her  fingers  were  adjusting  to 

ike  sure  it  was  exactly  in  the  right  place,  and  to  engineer  stray 

orn-points  that  else  might  scratch.     As  for  what  is  really  pass- 

g  in  her  heart,  the  story  washes  its  hands  of  it. 

"Marianne  refuses  again,  of  course/'  said  she,  when  the  rose- 
was  happily  settled — or  sadly,  as  it  must  have  felt  the  parting  from 
its  stem. 

"  Again,  of  course  I  "  said  he.    "  But  .   „   . !  " 

il  But  how  did  I  know,  you  mean?  Why,  you  would  have  told 
me  at  once  if  she  had  been  coming." 

m  Not  necessarily,     I  might  have  hoped  for  a  second  letter,  to 
-he  had  changed  her  mind.     It  is  no  pleasure  to  me  that  she 

fuses." 

"  It  might  he  to  some  husbands,  But  you  are  an  affectionate 
husband,    Do  tell  me  something." 

Vnythingf "  His  emphasis  on  this  was  a  satisfaction  to  him. 
It  was  like  a  very  small  instalment  of  what  he  had  no  right  to  say, 
or  even  to  think;  but,  uttered  in  an  ambush  of  posaihle  other  mean- 
ings, it  franked  the  speaker  of  any  particular  one  among  them. 

"  If  I  were  to  ask  to  see  her  letter,  should  you  he  offended?" 

He  loiew  he  could  not  answer.  "  Nothing  you  do  can  possibly 
(rive  me  offence,"  in  the  tone  of  empty  compliment  that  would  have 
made  it  safe.  He  gave  up  the  idea,  and  said,  with  reality  in  hia 
voice :  **  I  should  not  show  it  to  you," 

J 


u  I  like  you  when  you  speak  like  that,"  said  Judith. 
He  felt  a  little  apologetic.    "After  all,"  he  said,  "it's  only  tit- 
r-tat.     You  wouldn't  tell  me  what  Sibyl  said." 
4i  /   am  not  offended,"   said  Judith.     A  certain  sense  of 
amusement  in  her  voice  made  these  words  read:  "  I  take  no  offence 
at  your  male  caprices,     I  know  your  ways.     You  are  forgiven," 
But  aloud  her  speech  wast  with  a  concession  to  set  :  "I 

A  well  repeat  what  Sibyl  said,    But  do  not  think  of  showing 
me  Marianne's  letter  if  you  wish  not  to  do  so.    It  is  not  idle  curi- 
osity that  made  me  ask  to  see  it    I  had  a  motive — perhaps  not  a 
one — but  I  think  ..." 
u  What 

think  you  would  forgive  it."     The  suggestion  certainly  was 
some  way  of  influencing  Marianne — 
king  her  drop  her  absurd  obstinacy,    ^b  other  motive  was  poa- 
tle,  thought  rhallis. 
After  all.  what  wftfl  thore  in  the  text  of  t\ke  \ettet  ^a\-  \X  ^w^A 
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be  a  hanging  matter  for  Judith  to  read?  She,  from  her  higher 
standpoint — for  Challis  believed  in  her,  you  see? — could  forgive, 
overlook,  understand  a  scrap  or  two  of  rudeness,  a  misspelt  word 
or  so.    Why  should  he  not  show  the  letter,  and  have  done  with  it! 

"It  is  in  your  pocket,  you  know!  "    Judith  was  certainly  elm 
voyn~  I   Challis  said  so.    "  Clairvoyante  enough  to 

put  it  in  your  pocket  as  you  come  into  the  drawing* room  I  w  said 
she,  laughing. 

Why  this  context  of  circumstances  should  make  Challis  plea 
illegibility  by  moonlight  as  a  reason  for  not  producing  the  lett< 
lit    could  not  have  said  for  the  life  of  him*    It  was  a  weak  plea 
because,  when  Judith  "pointed  out"  that  so  inveterate  a  smo' 
probably  had  wax  vestas  in  his  pocket,  it  seemed  to  leave  him  no 
line  of  defence  to  fall  back  upon.     He  produced  the  letter,  and 
our  thinking  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith  to  Marianne  in  all 
ing  Judith  to  take  it  from  him.    At  least,  he  should  only  ha 
to  her  what  related  to  the  invitation. 

The  first  wax  vesta  blew  out,  and  the  second,  "Hold  it  insi 
*  said  Judith,  making  a  shelter  for  the  third  with  a  ga 
tiling  of  Japanese  origin  she  really  had  no  need  for,  the  night 
was  so  warm.  "  You  must  hold  it  steadier  than  that,"  she  added 
"If  this  caught,  it  would  blaze  up."  She  was  holding  the  opea 
letter  herself,  with  perfect  steadiness. 

u  This  is  the  last  vesta/*  said  Challis,  "  So  you  must  read 
quick,  Look  sharp !  *  It  was  the  fifth  match,  and  the  flame  was 
neariug  his  fingers, 

"  Haifa-second  more  I "  said  Judith,     She  had  turned  the  let 
ter  over.    There  was  writing  on  the  hack  that  Challis  had  missed 
lb-  trii <\  to  read  it  now,  over  the  shoulder  that  was  so  white 
the  moonlight,  and  failed.    For  the  name  touched  his  fin 
burned  him. 

Man  is  absolutely  powerless  against  the  sudden  touch  of  fire. 
Bemember  Uncle  Bob  and  the  knife  I     Challia  had  to   leave  go, 
nolens  volens*    The  burning  remnant  of  the  wax  fell  on  the  ganry 
scarf,  which   caught   instantly.    The  moment  was  critical.     But 
Challis  showed  a  presence  of  mind  beyond  what  one  is  apt  to  credit 
neurotic  literary  men  with — mere  mattoids,  after  all  I     Instesd  o 
trying  to  beat  the  flame  out,  or  waiting  to  get  his  coat  0 
smother  it,  he  tore  the  scarf  sharply  away  from  its  wearer,  who, 
happily,  had  the  nerve  to  release  a  safety-pin  in  time  to  gi 
clear. 

"  Are  you  burned  f  n    His  voice  seemed  out  of  keeping  with  til© 
thitwn  of  hia  action, 
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H  Very  little,  if  at  all.  Just  a  touch,  on  this  shoulder.  Nothing 
really — but  I  am  afraid  your  hands   *    .    ." 

"Oh  uol— they're  all  right.  Stop  a  bit!— what's  that?"  It 
was  Marianne's  letter,  half-burned,  and  still  burning:.  The  un- 
extinguished scarf  it  had  fallen  to  the  ground  with  had  got 
through  its  combustion  briskly.  Challis  was  only  ju*t  in  time  to 
save  half  the  letter;  and  it  was  not  the  half  he  wanted. 

"I  dare  say  it  doesn't  matter,"  so  id  be  to  Judith;  "but  there 
was  something  I  hadn't  read  on  the  back.  What  you  were  reading 
when  the  match  gave  out." 

"  Yes — I  think  there  wa3.  A  postscript.  I  didn't  make  it  out 
Shall  we  go  in,  or  over  on  the  lawn,  where  they  are  dancing!  ** 
She  added  a  moment  later :  "I  don't  know  why  I  am  taking  it  for 
granted  that  you  don't  dance." 

"  I  certainly  don't;  nowadays,  at  least.  But  you  do,  of  course. 
The  lawn  by  all  means!  n    They  through  the  little  \ 

oud  complied  with  the  understanding  it  had  entered  into-  As 
ClmlKs  was  turning  the  key,  he  paused  an  instant  to  look  round 
at  Judith  and  say:  il  Are  you  sure  you  can't  remember  anything 
of  what  was  written  on  the  back  of  the  letter?"  And  she  replied 
without  hesitation:  "Not  a  word.  I  had  no  time/'  Then  he 
said:  "I  wish  you  could  remember  only  just  one  word  or  two,  to 
show  what  it  was  about."  She  answered :  "  But  I  can't.  I  am 
sorry.     We  must  hope  it  was  of  no  importance/* 

They  walked  side  by  side,  without  speaking,  to  the  end  of  the 

M        yew-hedged  terrace,  just  on  the  open  garden.    Then,  inex- 
dieably,  they  turned  and  went  back  along  the  path.     When  they  ar- 
ived  again  at  the  little  gate  in  the  wall,  Challis  suddenly  faced  his 
companion,     ire  looked  white  and  almost  handsome  in  the  jnoon- 
ight — or  so  she  may  have  thought,  easily  enough — for  his  eyes  had 
a   large,   frightened   Look,   that   became   them  and   the   thoughtful 
thinness  of  their  bone-marked  Betting.     He  spoke  quite  suddenly, 
keeping  his  voice  under,  with  quick  speech  that  showed  its  tension, 
"  Judith — Judith   Arkroyd!     It    is  no   use,     I  can  bear  it  no 
longer.     I  must  leave  you.    It  would  have  been  well  for  me  if  I 
had  done  so  earlier.     Tt  would  hare  been  l>est  for  me  if  I  had 
never  seen  you/'     He  turned  from  her,  almost  as  though  he  shrank 
from  the  sight  of  her,  and  leaned  against  the  grey  stone  nnp-le  of 
the  little  doorway,  his  face  hidden  in  his  arms.     Had  the  woman 
ho  watched  him — shame  if  it  were  so! — a  feeling  akin  to  triumph, 
she  saw  how  his  visible  hand  caught  and  clenched  and  trembled 
the  moonlight  t    Tt  may  have  been  so.     The  story  has  -na  \3Vosar 
tu  take  soundings  of  her  heart 
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Her  mere  words  may  have  meant  fear  lest  she  had  orerpln 
her  part — no  more !    "  Oh,  Scroop*  you  cannot  blame  me."     Bu 
the  way  she  too  leaned,  as  for  support  in  dizziness,  on  the  ed 
a  great  Italian  garden-pot,  raised  on  a  pedestal  at  the  path -co 
and  pressed  her  hand  to  her  side  as  though  her  breath  might  catch 
the  less  for  It — these  things  seemed  to  belong  to  more  thai] 
alarm  of  a  sudden  start. 

He  turned,  with  some  recovery  of  self -posses  one   who 

shakes  free  of  any  unmonliness.     w  Blame  you,  Judith  1"  he  cri 
calling  her  freely  by  her  name — a  thing  he  had  never  yet 
"Not  I,  God  knows!     I  am  all  self-indictment,  it"  ever  man  was. 
And  this,  look  you,  is  my  offence :  that  I,  knowing  myself  as  I 
knowing  what  I  owe  to  my  wife,  to  my  children — they  are  dear 
me  still,  I  tell  you,  believe  it.  who  may! — that  J  have  allowed 
image  and  presence  of  you*  Judith   Arkroyd,  to  take  such 
session  of  me,  my  raind^  my  whole  soul,  that  you  are  never  ab- 
sent from  me.     And  the  bondap-e  that  is  on  me  is  one  I  cannot 
see  the  end  of.    All  I  know  is  that  I  am  powerless  against  it.    It 
may  be — it  mart  be — that  the  memory  of  you  will  die  out  and  I 
me — that  when  I  see  you  no  longer,  your  voice  and  your  beauty 
will  become  things  of  the  past,  and  be  forgotten,     When  we  have 
parted,  as  we  must,  Heaven  grant  me  this  oblivion !     But  I  c 
conceive  it  now.1* 

paused,  and  as  "be  wiped  the  drops  from  his  brow,  seemed 
to  hark  back  a  little  to  his  daily  self,  saying  in  a  quick  under- 
tone :  "  It  is  a  good  world  to  forget  in.  Precedents  are  in  favour 
of  it.     There  is  that  to  he  said  " 

The  little  change  in  his  manner  made  her  find  her  voice.  n 

u  I  see  how  it  is.     You  must  go.     I  shall  always  gri 
that  I   could   not   keep   your   friendship  .    .    .  yes — you    see 
meaning?    I  have  valued  it.    But  this  kind  of  thing  is  the 
fortune  of  some  women.     It  is  a  bitter  thing — we  must  part  in 
few  hours,  so  I  may  speak  plainly — a  bitter  thing  to  be  fore 
a  friend  one  loves  as  a  friend,  merely  because  one  chan-. 
be  a  woman," 

If  only  this  interview   might  have   ended  herel     If  only 
Bamsey  Tomes  and  Mr*  Brownrig#  could  have  come  on  th 

'ead  of  live  minutee   later!     But  there  never  was  good 
came  of  last  word;?,  from  the  world's  beginning. 

The  unhappy,   storm-tossed  man   and  his  tormentor — for  tha 
was  what  Judith  was,  meaningly  or  without  intent — turned  io 
tforld.     Half-way,  as 
lence  and  darkness  of  the  alley  they  were  passing  thn. 
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tile  freedom  of  speech  such  surroundings  give,  Judith  spoke  again, 
If  Charlotte  Eldridge  had  heen  there,  her  interpretation  of  Judith 
certainly  would  have  been :  u  She  doesn't  mean  to  let  him  go — not 
she!"    Would  it  have  been  a  fair  one? 

Possibly.  But  all  Judith  said  was:  "  I  am  afraid  I  am  a  woman 
without  a  heart." 

Challis  tiflid  interrogatively:  "Because  ♦    .    , I*  and  waited. 

"  Because  I  find  myself  only  thinking  of  what  J  shall  lose  when 
you  go.  If  I  were  good,  Scroop  w< — a  slight  sneer  here — *'  I  should 
nave  a  Uttle  thought  for  you,    I  suppose  Fm  bad.     Very  well ! ,5 

"  I  am  taking  no  credit  to  myself  for  any  sort  of  altruism  in  my 
— my  feelings  towards  yourself."  Challis  shied  off  from  the 
of  the  word  "love";  but  whether  because  it  would  have  rung 
presumptuously  teithout  the  sanction  of  its  object,  or  because  of 
the  bald  rapidity  of  its  use  on  the  stage,  where  Time  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  contract,  he  might  have  found  it  hard  to  say. 

*  I  should  not  thank  you  for  it.  Nor  any  woman.  But  many 
a  woman  who  injures  a  friend  unawares — being  unselfish  and 
pious  and  so  on— would  gladly  ..."    She  hesitated. 

"  Put  a  salve  to  the  wound ! " 

"Well — yes — that  sort  of  thing!  But  I  am  afraid  I  am  r:v 
brutal  about  it.  Can  you  not,  after  all,  forget  this  foolish  in- 
fatuation for  my  sake?  Consider  the  wild  words  you  spoke  just 
now  unsaid,  and  give  me  back  my  friend.  Come,  Scroop  1  "  Her 
beautiful  eyes  were  surely  full  of  honest  appeal — no  arriere  p< 
Mrs.  Eldridge  would  have  damned  her  for — as  she  went  frankly 
close  to  him  and  laid  her  hand  on  his. 

He  shrank  from  her — -absolutely  shrank  T— and  gasped  as  though 
her  touch  took  his  breath  away.  He  found  no  words,  and  she  had 
nr>t  finished. 

''Think — oh,  think! — what  rights  could  I  ever  have  in  you? 
Think  of  your  wife.   ,    -    ." 

w  I  do  think  of  her— oh,  I  do  think !    But  it  makes  me  mad-" 

**  Go  back  to  her  and  forget  me  then,  if  it  must  be  so.  Re- 
member this,  Scroop — that  the  bond  that  holds  you  to  her  is  thrice 

strong  as  it  would  be  if  .    ,    ." 

"If  what >" 

u  Well! — I  must  say  it.    If  it  were  a  legal  one-  .   *  *" 

'*  ITow  do  you  mean  \ " 

UI  mean  you  are  not  married  to  her—then'' 

"Oh,  the  Deceased  Wif^s  Sister  rubbi&li 

&*    And  then  Challia  thought  to  himself,  through  the  {&%> 
all  his  soul-torture  and  "perplexity,  **  How  cornea  €bfe  Vs  \afe  ^» 
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ready  to  go  borne  to  the  mark?     We  have  never  talked  beyond  the 
bare  fact  that  Marianne  and  Kate  were  sisters,"     But  he  let 
thought  go  by,  to  make  way  for  another  of  greater  weight  wi 
him. 

"  You  never  can  mean,"  he  cried — *  you — you — you  never  can 

mean  that  7 "    She  interrupted  him  with  the  self -command 

thiit  seemed  to  belong  to  her — to  grow  upon  her,  if  anything — and 
completed  his  speech  for  him:  "That  you  would  take  advanta; 

\  shuffle  to  evade  a  promise  given  in  honour?  Of  course. 
I  mean  the  exact  reverse.  I  mean  that  you,  of  all  men,  would 
hold  yourself  three  times  bound  to  an  illegal  contract." 

"All  men  would,  worth  the  name  of  men.  Debts  Law  disallows 
are  debts  of  honour.  But  all  that  is  nothing.  I  Jove  my  wife.  I 
tell  you  I  love  my  wife*  I  will  not  have  it  otherwise/*  ITis  voice 
was  almost  angry,  as  against  some  eounter*speeeh.  But  he  dropped 
it  in  a  kind  of  exhaustion,  with  a  subdued  half -moan.  "What 
have  I  to  do,"  said  ho  wearily*  "  with  all  these  wretched  nostrums 
nidation  and  religion,  that  would  dictate  the  terms  of  Love  f 
lline  have  come  to  me*  and  my  soul  is  wrenched  asunder.  Surely 
the  penalty  is  enough  to  make  beadledom  superfluous.  No  man 
who  knows  what  Love  means  will  ever  love  two  women.  .  .  * 
There — that's  enough!"  He  stopped  abruptly,  as  cutting'  some- 
thing needless  short.     She  spoke: 

"  It  comes  to  good-bye,  then  ? " 

"Yes — unless  .    .    ." 
at!" 

"You  will  say  I  am  strange." 

"  You  are.    But  you  cannot  change  yourself.     Speak  plainly!1 

"Listen,  Judith!  If  you  can  look  me  in  the  face  and  sav 
liu\  <_  no  love  for  me — you  know  the  sense  I  use  the  word  in  as  well 
as  I — then  I  will  pack  away  a  sorrow  in  my  heart  till  it  dies*  and 
the  time  will  come  when  you  shall  say:  'That  man  is  my  good 
friend,  but  he  declared  a  fool's  passion  to  me  once,  for  all  that 
and  now  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  it,'    It  shall   be  so.     But 

r  still,  and  easier  for  me,  if  you  could  say  with  truth  that  th« 
Was  some  other  man  elsewhere  whose  bond   in  yours   would  be 
more  welcome   than   mine;   whose   voice,  whose   look,   whose   lips 

id  b©  a  dearer  memory.    If  you  could  tell  me  this,  t 
passion  would  at  least  be  all  the  shorter  lived/'    lie  stopped  as 
reached  the  end  of  the  sheltered  path,  and  Iook>  ill  in 

ut\    ITr-  had  stopped,  rs  it  were,  on  a  keynote  of  sell 
—the  habit  was  inveterate — and  he  was  one  q  who  are 

eat  when  individuality  comes  out  strongest. 
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She  had  never  looked  so  beautiful  in  his  eyes  as  when  ah©  stood 
there,  silent  in  the  moonlight,  weighing  to  all  appearance  the  an- 
swer she  should  make.  Perhaps  she  knew  how  beautiful — who  can 
say?  She  remained  motionless  through  a  lon#  pause — through 
the  whole  of  a  niphtiiigaIeTs  song  in  the  thicket  hard  by.  Then  her 
bosom  heaved — a  long  breath — and  then,  with  a  sort  of  movement 
of  surrender  of  her  hands— how  the  diamonds  flashed ! — she  said, 
"  I  cannot/*  and  then  again,  "  No— I  cannot."  Then,  in  a  more 
measured  and  controlled  voice :  *'  This  means  that  we  must  part — 
now !     I  shall  not  see  you  to-morrow/* 

"  Strangers  and  foes  do  sunder  and  not  kiss,"  said  Helena  to 
Bertram.  But  how  about  those  who  are  neither  foes  nor  strangers* 
must  be  more  than  friends^  and  dare  not  be  lovers?  An 
interview  of  this  sort  had  best  not  end  in  an  embrace,  if  two 
victims  of  infatuation  are  to  be  saved  from  themselves.  Let  the 
description  remain  for  Judith  as  well  as  Challis.  But  she  \\\ul 
the  self-command  to  check  his  impulse,  throwing-  out  her 
elled  hands  against  it,  and  crying — not  loudly,  but  beneath  her 
ath  r  u  No — no — no  I  Remember  what  we  are — what  we  must 
For  Heaven's  sake,  no  madness!"  And  then,  as  he  let 
fall  his  hands  and  their  intention,  but  with  all  his  hanger  on 
him,  and  the  foreknowledge  of  sleepless  hours  to  come. 
turned  towards  the  voices  that  were  approaching  them  from  the 
house, 

"I  cannot  recall  n — it  was  Mr,  Tomes  who  couldn't — if  any  oeca* 
eion  on  which  a  discussion  of  so  abstruse,  and  I  may  say 
a  topic  has  been  conducted  with  more  philosophical  insight,  and  a 
stronger  sense  of  what  I  need  not  scruple  to  term  the-argumenta- 
neum  and  tuum.  Neither  am  I  prepared  to  admit  what  pos- 
sibly inexperience  in  debate  may  be  eager  to  affirm,  that  the  ratio- 
cinative  perspicuity  of  a  post -prandial  collective  intelligence  has 
been  fruitless  in  result  I  may  point  with  satisfaction  to  at  least 
two  conclusions — the  impossibility  of  drawing  safe  inferences  in 
discussions  where  the  same  word  is  used  in  several  different 
senses,  and  the  uselessness  of  the  attempt  to  define  the  meaning 
until  we  are  agreed  upon  the  nature,  and,  I  may  au\l,  the 
legitimate  limits,  of  Definition."  Mr.  Tomes  paused.  He  was  a 
little  disconcerted  at  the  discovery  that  he  was  being  intelhY 

cident,  ami  also  he  had  caught  sight  of  Challis  and  Mhs  Ark- 
is  abrupt  full-stop  as  he  met  them  was  unwelcome  to  this 
former*  who  would  have  had  the  orator  continue,  to  hide  his  own 
perturbation.    But  it  did  not  matter*  for  Judith  was  more  than 

ual  to  the  occasion. 
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"I  have  narrowly  escaped  being  burned  aim,  Mr.  Tomes. 
Challis  set  fire  to  me  lighting  his  cigar.     However,    he  put 
mit."    Nothing   could  exceed   her  easy   grace   and    perfect  self* 
possession. 

Very  fortunately  Mr.  WraxaD,  the  Universal  Insurer*  was  o: 
of  Mr.  Tomea's  companions.  The  opportunity  was  a  splendid  one 
and  he  seized  upon  it  Chilli  is  got  away  in  a  most  dastardly 
manner,  leaving  Judith  exposed  to  risks  and  averages  and  premi- 
ums beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  Negotiation  run  mad.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr,  Wraxali  must  have  been  welcome  enot 
When  life  jars,  let  others  do  the  volubility,  and  spare  u* ! 

The  dispersal  of  guests  and  the  family  at  the  foot  of  the  greil 
staircase  was  to-night  more  tumultuous  than  usual*     Not  only 
the  house-party  at  its  maximum — its  noisy  maximum  1 — but  niti 
outsiders  from  the  neighbourhood  were  among  the  dancer^ 
noticed,  though  whether  as  cause  or  consequence  he  never  inn. 
four  more  young  soldiers,  who,  he  understood,  had  corn" 
far  off  as  it  would  take  a  blood  mare  in  a  dog-cart,  that  j 
them  and  no  room  to  spare,  an  hour  and  fifty  minutes  to  trot 
to*  over  a  good  road,  ,  These  youths  were  in  such    tremendc 
spirits  that  when  the  last  farewells  of  the  dog-cart  died  awaj 
the  offing,  a  sort  of  holy  hush  seemed  to  ensue*  and  people  drew 
long  breaths,  and  smiled  excusefully — for  young  folk  are  young 
folk,   you  know — and   said   now   we   could   hear  ourselves  spe&L 
Why  was  it  that  Challis,  not  unobservant,  for  all  hia  own  hidctea 
feVOT,  pictured  the  occupants  of  the  dog-cart,  beyond  the  offiafr 
as  speaking  little  now,  each  dwelling  on  his  own  private  affairs! 
Was  it  because  four  corresponding   chits,  at  least,  had  hushed 
down  and  become  self-absorbed  and  absent?    And  where  was  the 
relevance  of  measles,  and  Challis's  thought  to  himself  that  it  wt» 
best  to  have  them  young? 

Xha  Rector  was  there,  too.    lie  had  not  been  a  dancer,  hut  hs< 
refrained  merely  because,  in  view  of  this  great  accession  o 
from  JacVs  and  Arthur's  friends  from  the  garrison,  no  furt 

<lanccr9  were  wanted.     When  Challis  reached  th<- 
prolonging  a  voluntary  ostracism  in  the  gar<l  u  until 

J  the  guests  dispersing,  and  saw  Chinese*  lanterns  being  suj 
pressed,  he  found  Athelstan  Taylor  just  on  the  point  of  takii 

i\    He  was  explaining  to  her  ladyship  why  he  had   i 
to  dinner — for  it  seemed  he  had  been  invited — when  she  stopj 
him  with  a  question  about  one  of  the  children  who 
explanation.     His  reply  was:  "Oh  yes! — just  a  bad  iullam 
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,    But  shell  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two.    Only  we  shall  have 
e  careful     Good-night*  Lady  Arkroyd! :* 

*  I  think  it  is  good-morrow*  is  it  not  ? '  "  said  Challis,  quoting. 
**  la  Charleses  Wain  over  the  new  chimney,  I  wonder.  Perhaps, 
Rector,  you  know  which  Charles's  Wain  is.  I  don't.  I  alwuys 
confuse  between  him  and  Orion  " 

iTII  have  a  hard  job  to  do  so  now,  Whyt  my  dear  fellow, 
can't  you  remember  how  we  talked  of  Orion  last  Autumn,  and  he 
even  then  I " 
"  I  remember— in  your  garden*  Ton  must  show  him  to  me 
again  some  day!**  The  Rector  looked  attentively  at  the  speaker. 
IJo  had  eaugfat  the  minor  key  in  his  voice;  it  had  crept  in  al 
side  of  a  misgiving.  "  I  shall  lose  thia  friend  I  would  so  gladly 
keep,  cloth  or  no!'' 

"All    ripht!     Rut    you    mustn't   stop   away    till    Orion   cor 
When  shall  I  tell  my  sister  to  lay  a  place  for  you?    I  believe  we 
are  clear  next  Thursday — will  that  do?"    He  took  out  a  note- 
book for  an  entry, 

w  I'm  sorry,"  said  Challis.  "  But  I'm  obliged — I  was  just  going 
to  tell  Lady  Arkroyd— I  am  obliged  to  return  to  town  to-mnr- 
I  had  a  letter  to-day,  calling  me  back  on  business.  Its 
a  case  of  compulsion — oh  no ! — nothing  wrong.  A  mere  matter  of 
business  relating  to  publication  I " 

Her  ladyahjp'fi  sorrow  at  losing  her  distinguished  truest  knew 
no  bounds.  She  must  look  forward  to  seeing  him  in  town,  where 
the  family  would  return  in  a  fortnight.  But  Mr.  Challis  would 
Stay  over  to-morrow.  No  I — Mr.  Challis  couldn't  do  any  such 
thing*  thank  you  I  He  ought  to  go  by  the  early  train — was  sorry 
to  give  trouble — hut  if  he  and  his  box  could  he  taken  to  the  rail- 
way early  enough  .  .  .  Oh  no! — he  didn't  mind  breakfast  nt 
6  30,  only  it  waa  the  trouble!  But  as  Lady  Arkrnyd's  heart  was 
eing — hostesses1  hearts  do— at  her  guest  getting  elejjr  of  the 
mansion  before  she  was  out  of  bed,  she  was  able*  from  gratit 
to  make  her  grief  at  his  departing  at  all  almost  a  reality.  Other- 
wise she  was  consciously  relieved  that  he  should  £o;  but  as  for  any 
mental  discomfort  on   the  BCOTC  of  hr-r  r'g  relations  with 

I — a  middle-aged!  married,  professional  man  I  The 
nth  century  h 
Aihelatan  Taylor  said  **  Good-bye,  then ! "  with  real  regret,  espe- 
cially as  then  (hinc  wv  lifestly.  His  first  instinct 
was  to  forswear  driving  hack  with  Mips  Oaldecott  to  the  Rectory, 
and  1  do  ChaHis  to  wnlk  **  pnn  way"  with  him, 
tat — breakfast  at  0,30,  and  CharL  b'b  Wain  over  \he  new  <&\xn»&s* 
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or  its  equivalent!    After  all*  he  was  human.    Only,  what  a  pi 
A  talk  with  him  might  have  meant  so  much  to  Challis. 

SibyFs  regrets  merely  meant,  u  See  how  well-bred  I  am*  to  \# 
able  to  conceal  my  rejoicing!  Go  away,  and  don't  call  in  Gm- 
vcnor  Square  when  I'm  there  I     Do  not  give  my  kind  regai 

iur  wife,  though  a  worthy  woman,  no  doubt! "    That  is,  if 
tislated  an  overflow  of  suave  speech  rightly. 

Other  adieux  followed,  genuine  enough.  Mr.  Brownrigg  was 
honestly  sorry  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  showing  Mr,  Challis  those 

^tracts  from  Graubosch,     Mr,   Wraxall  was  seriously   concerned 
at  not  being  able  to  supply  the  figures  necessary  to  a  complete  un- 
derstanding of  Differential   Equivalents,  a  system  by  which  si! 
deficits  would  be  counteracted.     Mr.  Ramsey  Tomes  said  he  shoul 
always   regard    with   peculiar    satisfaction   the  opportunities 
which  he  was  indebted  to  his  friend  Sir  Murgatroyd,  of  shaking 
hand  of  an  author  of  whom  he  had  always  predicted  a  very  1 
number  of  remarkable  things,  "considering" — thought  his  atjth 
— '<  that  he  does  not  appear   to  have  read  any  of  my  imrao 
works/'     The  Baronet  himself  seemed  to  be  developing  a 
for  correlating  Feudalism  with  everything  else,  in  connection 
his  regret  that  Mr.  Challis  had  to  go  away  next  moroiu 
her  ladyship  reminded  him  that  Mr.  Challis  had  to  go  to  bed*   I 
at  last  Mr,  Challis  went. 

Sibyl  hung  back.    Judith  had  not  gone  up  yet,  she  said,  tn 
swer  to  her  mother's  "I  suppose  you  do  mean  to  go  to  bod.  cl 
some  time!"    Why,  then,  couldn't  she  leave  Judith  till  breakifti 
to-morrow?    But  her  ladyship  stopped  short  of  pushing  for  an  an- 
\  for  she  mixed  "  Good-night "  with  a  yawnt  and  got  awaj 
upstairs, 

Mr.  Elphinstone  testified  discreetly  that  he  could  hear  Mi 
re  yd   coming.    Yes — there  she   wast    Who   was   that    wil 
Only  the  young  girl,  Tilley,  miss!     This  was  what  the  name  C 
tilhi  had  become,  naturally,  in  the  mouths  of  thi  Id. 

"  Go  up,  child,  and  see,  that  my  hot  water  isn't  cold.     Cold  hot 

r  is  detestable*    .    .    .     Yes,  Sibyl  ?n    Tins  was  in  answer  to  • 

particular  method  of  saying  nothing,  containing  an  intention  to 

say  something  disagreeable  presently. 

"I  didn't  say  anything." 

*  Please  don't  be  tiresome*    You  know  what  I  mean,  quite  we1 
tat  was  it  you  didn't  say?" 

"I  suppose  you  know  Mr.  Challis  is  froing  away  to-morr 

Judith'*  demeanour  is  exemplary.     Something  pre-engages 
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Mr*  Challis  must  come  after.  She  calls  the  little  ex-dairymaiden 
back;  and  theu,  turning  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  waiting  patiently  to 
be  the  laet  to  retire,  say®  to  him,  "  What  is  good  for  a  burn, 
Elphinstone  if  a — as  to  a  universal  referee*  He  replies,  "  I  always 
use  olive-oil,  miss/'  as  if  he  belonged  to  a  particular  school  of 
singed  butler  i    child  some  for  me,"  says  Judith;  and 

then,   being  free  to  give  attention   to  her  sister,  goes  on   with, 

8,  what  is  it?    Oh  yes!    Do  I  know  Mr.  Challia  is  goj 
to-morrow  i    Of  course  I  know   Mr.   Challis  is  going  away  to- 
niurrow." 

fi  I  thought  you  did/*  soys  Sibyl.     This  is  hardly  consecutive,  but 

Judith's   equanimity    is    impregnable.     No    impertinences   or   ag- 

lire  to  affect  it,  that's  clear !     She  is  easily  able  to  i 

the  watch  on  her  wrist  with  the  hall-clock,  and  to  find  their 

testimony  is  the  same,  for  all  their  difference  of  sue,  before  she 

makes  further  answer. 

"  Mr.  Challis  is  called  away  by  business.  So  he  says,  .  *  , 
Good-night  1"  Cintilln,  or  Tilley.  will  bring  the  magic  oil;  so 
Judith  goes  upstairs  leisurely*  Her  sister  follows*  But  she  has 
not  said  good- night  yet. 

Telepathy  makes  very  funny  terms*  sometimes,  between  eisi 
And  a  fact  ignored,  thnt  has  called  for  comment,  may  broach  a 
reciprocal  consciousness  that  will  never  be  at  rest  without  speech 
in   the  end.     This   time  it   is   that   burn,   which   Sibyl   has   said 
nothing  about— has  asked  no  explanation  of.     And  both  know  it, 

At  the  stair-top  both  sisters  say  goodnight,  with  a  sort,  of  deci- 
sion that  seems  overloaded  for  the  occasion,     But  the  valediction 
seems  inoperative;  as  both  wait,  for  no  apparent  reason.    Then 
1  speaks  in  a  quick  undort 

-  You  wouldn't  listen  to  me,  Ju  .  ,  .  No,  you  needn't  be 
frightened — they're  not  coming  yet  ,  .  ,w  For  Judith  had 
glanced  I  D  the  staircase,     M  You  wouldn't  listen,  and  now 

you  sec  what  has  coido  of  it.1' 

"What  of  it?" 

"  Jndkh! — do  you  think  I  am  blind,  or  do  you  take  me  for  a 
fooH" 

rt  Yes,  deai* — the  last!     But  go  on.    I  can  wait  any  timr,  in 
son,  for  an  explanation.*    She  embarked  on  a  |  f  waiting, 

gracefully  indulgent,  a  tranquil  listener. 

**Do  ynu  suppose  I  am  taken  in  by  this  itnryf" 
Wl 

This  story  of  Mr,  Challis's  going  home  on  business/* 
It's  a  very  simple  story," 
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"Very  simple  .   ,   ,  oh  dear  I — there's  the  girL     111  teU 
the  mottling.  ..." 

u  I  want  to  hear  now.  .   .   .     Put  it  in  my  room,  cliild,  and 
to  bed/*    And  Oinfcilla  saye,  "  Yes,  miss!  n  and  vanishes  t« 
loeent  pillow.     "I   want  to  hear  now,  and  perhaps  you*ll  be 
kind  as  to  tell  me." 

u  Come  into  my  room  I  n 

■  rtainly  I  "   Judith  complies  without  reserves,  dropping  gra 
fully  into  an  armchair,  after  placing  her  candle  in  saf» 
makes  a  parade  of  her  waiting  patience.     Sibyl,  all  a  dame 
noshing  eyes,  turns  on  her  after  closing  the  door  carefully. 

"After  what  I  bare  seen  this  evening,  Judith,  I  know  what 
think.  .  .  .  No! — it's  no  use  your  denying  it."  Then  in 
lower  voice,  with  the  ilush  on  her  cheeks  spreading  to  her 
she  adds:  **  Not  an  hour  ago  I  saw  that  man  Ohallis.  *  . 
pauses  on  the  edge  of  her  indictment. 

«  You  saw  that  man  ChaUis  .   .    .  1  * 

"  I  saw  that  man  Cballis  .  ,  .  yes! — I  don't  care,  Judith  .  . 
making  love  to  you  in  Tophet,  with  his  arm  round  your  wi 

K  And  where  were  you  (  " 

"Up  here  in  this  room.  My  hair  came  down,  dancing*  And 
looked  out  of  that  window  and  saw  you.     Oh,  Judith !  " 

"Oh,  Sibyl!"  Judith  repeats  mot-kingly,    She  goes 
dow  with  easy  deliberation.     It  is  wide  open  on  the  sumnn 
for  heat.    "  Of  course  one  sees  Tophet  from  here,"  she  an1 
low  you  could  distinguish  Mr.  Challis's  arm,  or  ray  waist,  is  a 
mystery  to  me,  at  this  distance." 

"Have  I  no  eyesight,  Judith?  I  tell  you  I  saw  it  all*  as 
stood  there  where  you  are  now.  I  saw  him  set  fire  to  your  sea 
tiling  with  his  cigar.     And  his  arm  was  round  you,  an<3 

ig  over  your  shoulder.     I  saw  it  by  the  blaze-up,  aa  plain  as 
see  you  now  1  " 

Judith  \<  undisturbed*    WI  see  you  have  withdrawn  my  want 
she  lays,     She  circles  her  diamonded  fingers  round  its  gi 
seems  not  dissatisfied  with  the  span  they  cannot  cover, 
you've  got  the  story  wrong,  little  sister," 

u  Bdng  offensive  won't  do  you  any  good," 

u  Yon  Sf«  my  little  sister,  Sib  dear!     And  you're  a  gor 
Challis  showed  me  a  letter,  and  was  kind  enough  to  hold  a  Ifch 
match  for  me  to  read  it  by." 

Sibyl  ii  reply.     Her  eyes  remain  fixed  on  her  bi 

her  arm  uneasily.    Evidently  si 
believes  her.    Can  she  be  lying?    It  is  a  matter  on  which  a 
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who  has  never  lied  before  will  lie  freely.  One  who  has  flirted,  at 
such  close  quarters,  with  another  woman's  husband,  will  tell  her 
sister  lies  rather  than  admit  it-  Sibyl  wishes,  on  the  whole,  that 
Judith  would  look  her  in  the  face  as  she  speaks,  instead  of  being 
SO  wrapped  up  in  a  landscape  she  knows  by  heart. 

Judith  seems  inclined  to  get  out  of  hearing  of  that  subject — 
has  had  enough  of  it.  H  It  seems  a  shame,"  she  says,  *'  to  go  to 
bed  on  such  a  heavenly  night.     But  I  suppose  one  ran 

Sibyl  is  not  going  to  be  fobbed  0*S  with  any  such  evasions.  She 
lias  made  up  her  mind,  this  evening — this  is  in  strict  confidence — 
to  accept  a  peer's  son  who  will  be  a  peer  himself  when  his  father 
ceases  to  be  one,  and  she  is  keenly  alive  to  the  desirability  of 
avoiding  family  scandals  fust  at  this  crisis.  If  Judith  is  going 
to  bring  a  slur  on  an  honourable  name,  thinks  Sibyl,  let  her  do  it 
after  my  coronet  is  landed*    Her  blood  is  up, 

"  What  was  there  in  the  letter?"  she  says  bluntly. 

"  Sibyl  dear,  really !  "  There  is  amusement  in  Judith's  tone,  as 
of  forbearance  towards  juvenility* 

Her  sister  mocks  her.  " Yes — me  dear,  really!"  she  says, 
"  What  was  there  in  the  letter?" 

"May  the  catechism  stop,  if  I  tell  you?**  The  yawn  that 
gins  in  these  words  lasts  into  what  follows:  rt  Oh,  no,  I  don't  mind 
telling  yon.  child  I  There  was  nothing  to  make  a  secret  of.  It 
was  from  his  affectionate  wife — poor  fellow!  He  really  deserves 
something  less  dowdy.  Let  me  see,  now,  how  did  it  run?  Her 
dear  Titus — that  was  it! — she  had  had  another  letter  from  me. 
pressing  her  to  come,  Hadn't  written  back.  Would  her  dear 
Titus  make  me  understand  that  she  was  too  much  wanted  at  home 
to  come  away  Just  now?  Besides,  she  did  not  care  for  society,  as 
her  dear  Titufl  perfectly  well  knew.  She  would  only  be  ii> 
way  if  she  did  come.  It  was  much  better  she  should  have  her 
friends,  and  he  his— spelt  wrong:  ei  instead  of  ts.  Do  you  want 
to  know  oil  the  rest  of  the  important  tetter  1  Very  well!  She 
had  spent  yesterday  evening  with  grandmamma  at  Pulse  Hill,  and 
dear  Charlotte  was  just  gone.  He  was  not  to  hurry  back  on  her 
nit,  as  it  was  easier  for — some  name  of  a  cook — when  he  was 
away.  He  had  better  stay  as  long  as  he  could,  where  he  was  being 
amused  and  flattered.  And  she  was  his  affectionate  wife  Mari- 
anne. ,  .  .  Have  you  been  flattering  Mr.  Titus  Scroop,  Sibyl 
dear 

Sibyl  ignored  the  question,  (i  Tulse  Hill,  I  suppose,"  said  she 
thoughtfully;     a  Who's  dear  Charlotte,  I  wonder?  " 

"  A  Mrs.  Eldridge.     Nobody  you  know 
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"I  wonder  if  she's  good  for  dear  Marianne/'  Simple  truth 
must  now  and  then  tax  credulity,  or  ho  excluded  from  fiction.  The 
whole  of  the  conversation  is  given  above,  and  where  or  when  «i 
earth  Sibyl  found  in  it  anything  to  warrant  this  wonderment 
hers  Heaven  only  knows!  However,  one  can  wonder  at  nothi 
oneself,  in  titeee  days  of  Alareonigraphs.  Sibyl  ended  her 
with,  "  The  woman's  as  jealous  as  she  can  be — one  can  see  that* 

u  Can  one  I  .   .   .  oh,  I  dare  say  one  can,  dear !     Only  she's 
concern  of  mine.     Suppose  we  go  to  bed." 

u  If  you  were  Mr.  Ghaliis's  wife,  you  might  feel  just  as  she  dots. 
And  if  you  were  not  really  his  wife,  it  would  be  all  the  w< 

**Of  course,  when  one's  neither  one  doesn't  care.'*     This 
faulty  in  construction,  yet  neither  sister  felt  that  it  could  not 
understood* 

The  hardships  of  a  forgotten  casual  on  the  landing-  outside 
recognized   with,  u  Oh   dear !     Why   didn't  you   go   to   bed  I 
nearly  two  oVlock,"     And  then  sleep  came  in  view,  for  those  wb 
were  at  home  to  him, 

If  Judith  said.  '*  Not  at  home/'  was  it  any  wonder?    Thi 
what  an  amount  of  dissimulation  she  had  gone  through  since  iha 
revelation  of  Challis's  in  the  garden — since  what  may  have  h* 

iscovery  a  bo  tit  herself  of  Botne  thing  she  may  have  suspected  be- 
fore, but  had  half-contempluously  dismissed!    She  may  have  moi 
than  once  asked  herself  the  question,  "Do  I  possibly   love 
ian!"  and  laughed  a  negative.     But  oh,  the  difference  it 
.In  n  a  man  has  said  roundly,  WI  carry  your  image  in  my  heart 
and  cannot  be  quit  of  it."     She  had  played  with  edged  tools,  and 
had  cut  herself.     The  burn  on  her  shoulder  was  not  the  only  result 
of  tampering  with  fire  that  day,  for  her.    Most  surely  for  her  o 
sake,  and  his,  concealment  was  the  sacramental  word,  for  the  m 
ment.     She  had  let  him  know  she  was  unable  to  say  she  did  m 
love  him;  that  was  all!     But  an  intent  she  had  half  formed 
\ho  way  core  of  her  heart  must  be  hidden  from  him*     He  m 
have  no  suspicion  that  she  would  lend  herself  to  a  scheme  t: 
would    tain   advantage   of   a   wretched   legal   shuffle — one  of 
most  wretched  that  even  Themis  has  scheduled  as  a  - 
cancelling  of  a  solemn  contract.     Was  she  quite  prepared  to  sty 
she  would  not,  for  her  own  sake,  jump  at  an  expedient  granted  b$ 

solemnity  of  Law,  to  make  Dishonour  seem  honourable,  ai 
disallow  the  claims  of  this  stupid,  commonplace,  would-be 
who  was  no  wife  at  all?    And  who  knew  it.  for  that  matt 

For  this  intention  had  sounded  its  first  note  in  her  heart  as 
read  that  postscript,  when  the  last  match  was  all  but  burned 
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le  could  remember  every  word  of  it,  as  she  paced  to  and  fro  in  the 
ce  of  her  bedroom,  fostering  the  idea  it  suggested.  "  I  sup- 
pose you  know  " — so  poor  fool  Marianne  had  written,  in  her  mo- 
mentary fit  of  spleen  and  obduracy — "what  mamma  always  says 
about  you  and  me — that  we  are  not  really  married  at  alL  If  so,  I 
ought  to  go  back  and  live  with  bar,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Then 
you  would  be  free,  and  I  suppose  it  would  be  Judith,"  For  that 
was  what  the  stupid,  exasperated  woman  had  actually  written,  and 
next  morning  would  have  been  so  glad  to  plunder  the  postman's 
bag  of,  when  he  disembowelled  the  \*ermilIon  pillar-box  at  the 
corner. 

But,  as  for  Judith,  her  business  was  to  bury  the  suggestion — 
which  she  had  read,  and  Challis  had  not— in  her  heart.  Had  she 
not  a  right  to  hide  her  cloven  foot,  if  it  was  one — to  wear  over  it  a 
pretext  of  her  reverence  for  the  bond  that  linked  this  man  to  his 
dowdy  wife,  until  it  broke  asunder  from  its  natural  rottenness? 
What  was  that  nauseous  saying  male  man  was  so  fond  off  u  Ail's 
fair  in  Love!*'  and  what  the  foetid  interpretations  he  felt  no 
shame  to  put  upon  it?  Why  was  all  the  selfishness  and  meanness 
to  belong  to  one  sex  alone? 

And  meanwhile  Challis  himself  was  tossinc  through  the  fever 
of  a  sleepless  night,  until  some  wretched  sleep  was  broken  by 
Samuel  calling  him  at  6,30  in  the  morning,  and  the  hoot  of  a 
motor  outside,  Samuel  explained  that  he  had  come  later  than 
the  first  time  fixed,  as  his  lordship  had  placed  the  Panbard  at 
Mr.  Challis's  disposal,  and  it  would  more  than  make  up  the  time. 
Challis  was  grateful. 


GHAPTEB  XXXII 

HOW   LIZARANN   AND   JOAN    PLAYED    TRUANT.        OF   A  RIDE   tS    A 
AND  ITS  BAD  EFFECTS.      11UW   LIZAftANX   CONVALESCED,   AND  J1 
WALKED  HOME  FROM  CHURCH  WrTH  THE  RECTOR.      HOW   Mj 

HAD  BOLTED  WITH  THE  TWO  CHILDREN 


Lizaranx  wag,  of  course,  the  patient  Mr.  Taylor  spoke  of. 
it  was  all  her  own  fault,  said  Public  Opinion,  that  she  had  suca 
bad  inflammatory  cold.     If  she  ami  Joan  had  been  good, 
children,  and  done  as  they  were  told  when  they  came  borne 
the  ten-party  at  Royd,  instead  of  givinp  Aunt  Bessy  the  slip 
running  away  to  Daddy  at  Mrs.   Forks's  cottage,  all  would  hit 
i  well*    But  be  lenient  to  Li^arann!    It  was  all  through  brr 
anxiety  that  old  Christopher  should  have  his  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
Her  anxiety  on  his  behalf  was  great,  although  she  did  not  knot 
him  personally. 

w  Maten't  Phcehe  and  Jones  go  round  to  old  Mrs.  Forks,  whew 
Daddy  is,  and  bring  it  screwed  up  in  piper  like  acrost  the  nud 
to  Mr.  Curtis's?"  So  Lizarann  had  said — for  she  really  bettered 
that  Joan's  name  was  one  iind  the  same  with  that  of  the  Wi 
Cazenove  Street — and  Aunt  Bessy's  negative  had  been  em] 

"Certainly  not,  my  dear!    At  this  time  of  the  evening! 
it's  past  six  o'clock.  .    .   *     Yes.  you  and  Joan  may   run  on 
front,  only  don't  get  over  the  gate  till  I  come.    Thi 
next  field,  you  know.'*    But  when  Aunt  Bessy  and  Plurbe  rem 
that  gate — where  were  Lizarann  and  Joan!     The  wicked  imps 
to  Mrs,  Forks's. 

The  worst  of  it  was  that  when  the  Rector  had  personally 
Hired  the  truants,  and  was  taking  them  home,  a  motorcar, 
lady  and  gentleman  in  it,  passed  them,  going  at  speed.    That, 
they  escaped  alive,  was  no  harm.     But,  having  passed,  it 
and  something  disagreed  with  it  all  through  the  colloquy 
lowed. 

"Isn't  that  Mr.  Taylor?    Can't  we  give  you  a  lift?" 

"  You're  going  the  wrong  way.     And  we're  too  numerous." 

u  Nonsense !    Any  amount  of  room  1     And  it  won't  take  us  thiw 
minutes  to  run  you  back  to  the  Rectory.     Jump  in," 

The  Rector  hesitated  a  moment.    It  was  just  on  to  dinoer-tmtf 
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at  the  Hall,  and  it  seemed  a  shame  to  make  this  lady  and  gen- 
tleman late.     But  Lizarann  was  coughing  again.     It  may  have 

been  the  petrol,  but  still !     Then,  too,  Aunt  Bessys  an: 

■  M  be  over  all  the  sooner.     And  there  were  those  children  al- 
t  frantic  with  delight  at  the  idea  of  a  ride  in  a  motor  1 

So  he  agreed.  And  it  was  fun !  Only  there  were  two  drawbacks 
— one,  that  it  was  over  so  soon;  the  other,  that  no  sooner  were 
they  deposited  at  the  Rectory  gate,  and  the  lady  and  gentleman  in 
motor  off  at  great  speed  to  be  in  time  for  dinner,  than  Lizarann 
had  such  a  terrible  attack  of  coughing  that  Miss  Caldecott  and 
her  brother-in-law  were  quite  alarmed. 

The  report  the  Rector  gave  to  Lady  ArkToyd  was  too  sanguine. 
Bad  rnnajpznatory  colds  don't  yield  to  treatment  in  a  couple  of 
hours,  which  was  about  how  long  it  had  been  at  work  by  the  time 
he  and  Aunt  Bessy  drove  away  to  the  Hall,  to  come  in  after  din- 
ner, having  been  forced  to  ery  off,  with  apology  and  explanation,. 
owing  to  die  escapade  of  the  children, 

Lkarann's  didn't  yield  to  treatment  for  many  days,  and  during 
that  period  was  a  seriou3  source  of  alarm  to  all  her  circle  of  friends 
at  the  Rectory,  and  a  frequent  subject  of  inquiry  by  interested  out- 
eiders.  For  the  little  maid  had  a  happy  faculty  of  remaining  in 
the  memory  of  chance  acquaintances.  Also,  it  was  generally  un- 
derstood in  the  neighbourhood  that  she  waa  a  delicate  protegee  of 
the  Rector's  friend's  sister,  Adeline  Fossett,  and  had  been  sent 
away  from  town  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  air  at  Boyd*  So  Lizarann 
got  quite  her  fair  share  of  public  interest* 

But  her  attack  must  have  been  a  sharp  one,  or  we  may  rely 
upon  it  she  wouldn't  have  been  kept  in  bed  next  day,  and  more 
days  after  next  day.  And  Dr.  Sidrophel — it  wasn't  his  real  name, 
mind  yon  J — wouldn't  have  said,  as  he  did  till  Lizarann  really  felt 
quite  sick  of  hearing  it,  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  continue  the 
poultices,  for  the  present  aa  a  precaution.  Her  own  view,  to  be 
sure,  was  that  inflammation  waa  the  result  of  mustard  poult 
and  stethoscope*  primarily,  and  that  it  was  bound  to  get  worse  if 
you  had  to  put  a  glass  tube  in  your  mouth  at  the  bidding  of  well- 
meaning  friends.  But  she  concealed  these  convictions  in  defer- 
ence to  public  opinion,  and  did  everything  she  way  told  to  do,  how- 
ever groas  the  infatuation  might  be  that  instituted  the  obnoxious 
treatment.  Her  conviction  that  she  had,  intrinsically,  nothing 
matter  with  her  was,  however*  not  one  to  be  dbaken  lightly.  She 
went  so  far  once  as  to  say  ao  to  Dr.  Pordage — that,  was  his  real 
name! — who  replied.  wGh  ah,  that's  it,  is  it?  Nothing  fc] 
terf    But  7  have,  if  you  don't  look  alive,  &a  aaifc  *&  %.\>\ik- 
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ton  I  So  there  we  are,  little  miss!" — but  absently,  as  though  fihfr 
was  a  child  and  wouldn't  understand  him — and  blotted  tW  J?fS* 
scription  he  had  been  writing.  But  Lkarann  heard  ev* 
and  resolved  to  look  alive,  so  far  as  in  her  lay,  whenever  an 
portiinity  came.  Meanwhile,  none  being  manifest,  she  reflected 
good  deal  on  buttons,  wondering  what  was  the  nature  of  ti* 
security  they  tendered,  and  why  she  had  never  heard  it  before. 

When  Mr.  Yoriek — the  name  she  preferred  for  the  Rector, 
cause,  you  see,  Miss  Fossett  must  know  best — came  to  pay  her 
visit  shortly  after,  she  inquired  on  this  point,  giving*  the  whole 
the  doctor's  speech,  and  making  herself  cough.    Now,  Mr,  Yoi 
always  talked  to  Lizarann  as  if  she  was  a  sensible  person;  and 
there  was  one  attribute  for  which  the  child  loved  him  more  dea 
than  another,  it  was  that.    But  her  devotion  to  him  was 
plete — second  only  to  her  love  for  her  Daddy — that  analysis  OC 
was  absurd. 

"  Was  he  talking  to  you,  or  talking  to  himself,  Lizar&nn  ? " 
he,  sitting  by  the  bed  with  the  patient's  hand  in  his.    It  was  small 
and  feverish, 

The  reply  called  for  reflection.    Having  thought  well  over 
Liznriinn   Bfld    derisively:   M  Bofe  I  " 

"Was  be  writing  all  the  while \n 

t%  Yass !  "    Nods  helped  the  emphasis.    H  AH  the  while  1     Sen 
scratch  1  " 

u  That  was  it,  Lizarann!     Dr.  Sidrophel  can't  write  and 
what  he  says  to  himself  at  the  same  time.    So  nobody  knows 
he  means."    But  the  little  woman's  great  eyes  were  full  of  doi 
ful  inquiry,  and  more  must  bft  said.     "I  expect  he  only 
that  if  you  went  out  in  the  air  you  would  get  your  cough  ) 
you  mint  just  look  alive  and  lie  in  bed,"    It  was  plausible, 
would  have  to  do  for  the  present.     The  button  question   m 
stand  over. 
u  Mustn't  I  go  and  see  Daddy  where  Mrs.  Forks  is  I* 
"Yes,  in  a  little  while.     Daddy  will  come  and  see  you 
day." 

4i  And  briiiE  hifl  crutches  to  come  upstairR  with?" 
**  Daddy  left  his  crutches  here  yesterday,    To  be  ready  for 
whenever  he  comes." 
**  And  not  tear  a  hole  in  the  drugget V  ** 
u  Not  if  ho  goes  gently  and  I  put  my  hand  on  his  I 
Which  hand?" 

a  one  Pve  got  hold  of  you  with,  Mies  Coupland !     Any  mux* 

question*  i '* 
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irann  pursed  up  her  lips 
her       decision. 


[  shook  her  head. 
u  Yass !     About       Dr. 


But  she  re- 
side—Dr. 


isidered 
e  .   .     » 

Dr,  Sidrophel?    What  about  himl" 

Why's  his  real  nime  Pordage!  "  She  bad  the  name  very  pat, 
wing  close  observation  and  reflection. 

It*  Yorick  had  to  consider  the  point  "Well!*'  said  he  pre* 
k\  u  I  adroit  it's  rather  a  bad  job.  l>ut  there's  no  way  out  of 
low.     It  M  his  real  name,  and  that's  all  al  "     But  Lizar* 

l  looked  dissatisfied,  u  We  may  call  him  Dr.  Sidrophel  behind 
back,  Lizarann,"  added  he. 

Supposing  he  was  to  hear  us  talking'  behind  his  back,  and  was 
listen  behind  bis  back  .  ,  .  I  "  Hypothetical  knavery  being 
tutted  between  these  two,  as  a  necessity  in  ingenious  fictions, 
Yorick  did  not  think  a  homily  on  truth-telling  necessary  at 
j  point  In  fact,  he  counselled  bold  duplicity,  to  Lizar. 
tit  relief.  M  Wa  should  have  to  go  far  enough  off,  Lizarann/1 
1  he*  And  the  stage  direction  indicated  was  so  pleasant  to  her 
ledged  mind  that  she  utilized  it  to  develop©  the  subject  further 
ept  the  curtain  Up,  aw  it  wrrr! 

Then  if  we  wentited  far  enough  off,  you  could  tell  me  why  his 
10  was  Dr.  Spiderophel,  too.'*  She  dashed  intrepidly  at  the 
ie,  and  nearly  captured  it. 

Of  course  I  could,  and  he  wouldn't  hear  one  word," 
And  what  should  you  sye¥"    Lizarann  gave  a  slight  leap  in 
,  from  pleasant  anticipation.     She  was  told  to  lie  quiet,  and 
should  hear. 

jid  that  is  how  it  was  that  when  Miss  Caldecott  came  in, 
jsed  cap-d-pie  for  public  worship,  a  prayer-book  in  a  gloved 
d — for  it  was  Sunday  morning — to  remind  her  brother-in-law 
t  the  bells  were  going  to  begin,  and  arouse  him  to  his  duties, 
found  him  telling  how  Sidrophel  was  an  astronomer  who  took 
y  in  his  telescope  for  an  elephant  on  the  moon;  and  that  this 
tnd  was  only  partly  cleared  up  by  its  narrator.  Telescopes  and 
boscoi  allied    imperfectly   differentiated    in   Lizaraj 

id*    And  Mr.  1  orary  acceptance  of  her  pronns 

.  led  to  a  misapprehension  about  spiders  and  flies.  Did  this 
onoBT  that   fly.  or  did   the  fly  get  away?    Lizarann 

1  hopes  on  its  behalf,  for  the  next  chapter  in  the  story. 
;ut  she  felt  it  her  duty  to  look  alive,  and  lie  quite  quiet  in  bed* 
ii ! — sha  had  nothing  the  matter  with  her. 

tand  watched  a  erecdy  bee,  who  seemed  bent  on  leaving 
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lattice,  and  had  its  say  in  the  mixed  scents  of  hay  and  roses 
came  in  out  of  the  sunshine  for  Lizarann  to  get  her  share  of 
She  lay  and  listened  to  the  bells,  and  wondered  v,  Muod 

and  fell,  and  decided  at  first  that  it  was  done  for  the  put 
was  thi  right  Way.     Btrt  then,  how  did  Nonconform i 
age  to  do  it  so  exactly  like*     Fur  the  Chapel  tinkle  rose  and  f< 
too.     Then  came  the  footsteps  on  the  garden-gra  big 

11h    Rector1^  and  many  small  ones.     And  Liaaraim   was  so 
Bhe  wasn't  to  go  to  Church,  where  it  was  her  Sunday-wont,  in 

to  drive  a  conch -and -sis  through  the  first  Commi 
worship  Athelstan  Taylor  on  his  pulpit-altar  in  a  heart-fdr 
ile  admitting  official  obligations  elsewber 

But  she  couldn't  go  this  time,  and,  what  was  more,  she  had  to 
on  looking  alive  and  lying  quiet  while  Phoebe  and  Joan 
good-byes  up  at  the  window,  as  though   they  were   off 
Zealand ;  because,  you  see,  Lizarann  had  solemnly  promised 
0,  not  to  shout  back  and  make  herself  cough* 

u  She  hardly  coughed  at  all  when  I  was  wr  -aid  the 

tor,  on  his  way  to  his  weekly  piece  d$  resistance — his  Sun 
mon.    "I  can't  help  thinking  Dr.  Sidrophel  may  be  making  t 
fly  out  an  elephant  this  time/' 

u  Perhaps,  dear  I  But  the  fly  may  become  an  elephant 
really  very  clever,  although  you  do  make  such  game  of  him* 
see,  ho  was  quite  right  about  poor  Gus." 

"Ah,  dear,  dear! — yes.    But  then  he  says,  if  Gus  got  into 
better  climate,  he  might  make  old  bones  ; 

w  So  Gus  will,  by  God's  mercy,  dear!     But  I  mean,  Dr.  Porting* 
said — and  I  do  not  see  that  I  am  bound  to  call  him  out  of 
name — that  in  the  end  Gus  would  hare  to  give  in,  and  go. 
sec,  he  was  right!     Joan!" 

*  Yes,  aunty  darling! " 

"Don't  turn  your  toes  in  and  out.  and  whistle.     It's  n 
lady-like,  and  there's  Airs.  Theophilus  Silverton  just  b».-hind  in 

-carriage."    Joan   toned    her   behaviour    down    to    n 
prejudices  of  local  society.    "You   do   see,  don'1    you,    that 
Pordage  was  right?"    For  this  good  lady  wouldn't  gli 
always  appUfoit  until  her  accuracy  had  be  1  on  the 

Her  brother-in-law  said,  "Quite  right,  aunt;  1  a^e 

said,  "  Very  well,  then ! n  and  seemed  to  find   the  fact  that 
ras  right  almost  a  set-off  against  the  painful  fact  she  was  ri 

For  Dr.  SidropheFs  shrewd  forec 

it  meant  exile  for  that  invalid;  and  this  exile  had 
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rm  in  the  proposal  that  Gus  should  accept  a  chaplaincy  of 

i&h   church   in   Turns,   which   had   been    offered    to    him. 

Taylor  was  keen  on  his  acceptance  of  the  post;  as  he 

iave  bees  cm  the  amputation  of  his  own  right  hand,  if  ho 

therein  any  benefit  for  his  friend.     But  his  face  went 

I  over  it  as  he  walked  on  in  silence. 

lind  was  back  in  old  Eton  and  Oxford  days,  when  they 

young  together — Gus  and  his  sister  Adeline,  and  he,  and 

those  twe  youngsters  in  front,  who  were  being  so 

,  pending  the  approach  of  the  pony-chariot  behind.     And 

i -sister  of  his  own,  beside  him  now,  who  was  always  a 

horn  in  the  Rector's  innermost  conscience.     For  hadn't 

lad  she — foregone  wedlock  and  babes  of  her  own  for  the 

ler  sister's  and  his?    The  sort  of  thing  no  one  could  ever 

mow!    And  what  would  happen  if  this  confounded  Be* 

Sister  bill  were  to  become  law?    That  was  the  ™/~ 

explorations  often  led  him  to,  more  and  more  as  the 

creased  of  a  majority  for  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Peers. 

a  cul-de-sac.     Why  think  about  it  I     Was  not  each  day's 

ient  for  it,  and  something  over? 

ny~f*arriage  gained  and  gained — overhauled  the  pedestri- 
erwent  a  period  of  rapture  that  it  should  absolutely  see 
q  in  tin  flesh — and  forged  ahead  unfeelingly.  But  it  had 
led  from  the  Rector's  mind  a  something  that  it  had  met 
that  cul-de-sac — what  was  it? — oh  yes,  he  knew! 
a  very  sad  business,  Fm  afraid,  of  poor  Challis's." 

Caldecott  cannot  honour   this  remark   immediately, 
calls  for  attention.     *  You're  not  to  begin  again,  the 
out  of  sight,  Joan.  .   .   .     What  business,  dear  I " 
ght  you  knew  about  it?" 

know  nothing.     Only  what  Lady  Arkroyd  said." 
lyl    Well— it's  a  very  painful  affair/* 
ubt,  dear!     Phoebe,  don't  hunch  your  should 
Bess,  be  a  little  sorry  for  the  poor  chap  I     I  don't  believe 
ult." 

dare  say  not!    I  know  nothing  about,  it.     And  I  don't 
now  anything  about  people  of  that  sort." 

tl* 
now  what  I  mean,  Athel.    Literary,  freethlnking  sort  of 
ind  their  wives!" 
uite  well  what  you  mean,  Bess,"    As  A  the! s  tan  does 
bo  !  instead  of  allowing  hi 

explain  her  meaning,  which  he  ia  well  avraxe  due  n^aaaV. 
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"  Bat  tell  me  again  what  Lady  Arkroyd  said  about  Challis  and  Mi 
wife.*' 

«  Juet  what  I  told  you/' 

"  Which  was  .    .    .  I » 

"That  they  had   quarrelled,  and   she  had  gone  away  to  ber 
mother.     The-  day  after  he  went  back," 

"Was  that  all I* 

"  Yes — I  think  so  J    Yea,  there  was  nothing  else." 

"How  came  Lady  Arkroyd  to  know?" 

The  lady  becomes  suddenly  explicit     "  My  dear,   it's,  do,  OK 
your,  catechizing  mel    For  I  tell  you  I  know  nothing- 
You  must  ask  Lady  Arkroyd  yourself.     There  they  ore  I"     Heft- 
ing that  carriage-wheels  are  audible,  identifiable  as  the  Hall 
ing  to  Church. 

And  then  the  Rector  had  to  mind  his  ps  and  gs.     For  lie 
so  much  as  thought  of  the  text  he  should  preach  on* 

However,  he  acquitted  himself  well,  as  be  had  done  a  hun 
times  under  analogous  circumstances.  And  then,  as  soon  as 
felt  at  liberty  to  be  secular,  his  mind  went  back  to  the  pro; 
author's  domestic  atfairs. 

"My  dear  Lady  Arkroyd,  what's  this  about  our  frien 
and  his  wife?" 

The  Baronet,  who  is  close  by — for  ho  is  a  punctual  ehu: 
goer :  it  is  feudal — says,  inf ormedly,  **  A  row  in  that  quarter 
nods  sagaciously,  and  contains  further  information  in  closed  li] 
Her  ladyship  supposes  it's  the  usual  thing;  need  we  know 
about   it?     She  dimisses  nuptial  quarrels,  presumably    i 
from  infidelities,  with  graceful  languor;  perhaps  reserving 
as  are  within  the  pale,  sanctioned  by  titles,     Judith,  with  the 
perfect  self-command,  immovably  graceful,  says  sweetly  *  u  it 
a  rov)  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Challis?"    On  which   her  moi 

rmes  petulant  and  human — comes  down  from  0 
as   it   were — exclaiming:    "Why,   Ju,  you  know  you  told  mo 
yourself,  child! — what  non 

u  Perhaps  I  U  rong  word,**  says  Ju,  undisturbed.     "Haw 

we  an  ith  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Challis's  private  n&i 

"None  at  nil,  my  dear!    Jump  in:  you  re  keeping  the  borwi0 
Her  ladyship  is  in  the  carriage  already t  and  will  have  no  « 
tion  to  driving  away  from  Mr,  and  Mrs,  ChalhVs  p 
It  was  just  like  dear  Mr.  Taylor  to  begin  talking  abo  wita 

everyone  about. 

But  Judith  has  another  scheme.    She  is  going  to  walk,  think 
you  I    liise  Caldecott  and  Phoebe  and  Joan  may  do  the  jumping 
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In,  and  the  carriage  may  drop  them  at  the  Bectory.    Oh,  very 

wellt — if  Misa  Arkroyd  really  wants  to  walk*  All  settled.  Only 
Joan  puts  in  a  demurrer;  she  means  to  walk  with  papa,  and  he 
will  carry  her  on  his  shoulder.  Joan  is  an  anti~Sabbutarian 
of  an  advanced  school,  and  often  makes  her  father  as  bad  as 
lersclf. 

The  Rectory  is  not  really  on  the  way  to  the  Hall,  but  Judith's 
short  cut  to  the  latter  is  not  far  out  of  it  for  Joan  and  her  man- 
servant, or  ox,  or  ass — whichever  is  nearest— who  ought  to  be  doing 
no  labour  on  this  day.     So,  as  soon  as  the  K  ipea  from  the 

small -talk  of  many  parishioners  on  the  road,  and  turns  into  the 
jeld  path,  Judith  can  effect  an  end  she  has  in  view.  It  was  none 
of  her  doing,  mind  you  I — this  was  the  substance  of  her  exordium 
— it  was  entirely  mamma.  What  she  referred  to,  after  many  tmn- 
iii  abeyance,,  had  revived  the  moment  the  last  parishioner  died 
away.     But  the  Rector  disallowed  her  line  of  pleading. 

"  Conn1,  T  BftJ  now,  Judith!"     11  inn-names  the  da ugh- 

of  the  Hall  when  alone  with  them,  having*  known  them  as 
I  rem    "  Draw  it  mild  I    You  must  have  told  your  madre  some- 
thing*   Of  course  you  did !  *f 

u  x^es.     I  was  obliged  to.    But  Mr,  ChalHs  did  not  mean  me  to. 
t  was  very  difficult  not  to  say  something  about  what  was  in  the 

:     .    .    ." 
fi  From  Mr.  Chilli 

"  Yes.     Mamma  knows  his  handwriting1,  and  asked  me  what  was 
n  it.     It  was  too  long*  for  me  to  say — nothing]     So  I  told  her  what 
"  knew  she  must  hear  afterwards,  but  begged  her  to  say  nothing 
about  it." 

\nd  then  she  told  ^ess?" 
11  I'm  extremely  sorry  to  have  to  turn  and  rend  my  mother — 
ally  coming  from  Church — but  you  see  she  has  her  kli  ■ 
es,  the  madre.    I  assure  you,  dear  Mr,  Taylor,  ehe  actually 
ent  straight  to  Misa  Caldecott,  and  said  with  the  most  unblushing 
rontery  that  slit?  had  promised  not  to  tell  anyone,  hut  that  she 
cw  she  might  do  so  safely  to  anyone  so  discreet,  and  then  re* 
ated  what  I  had  said  to  her,  with  additions-    She  is  a  trying- 
other  sometimes ! " 

Bess  comes  and  tells  met    You're  a  mv< 

Something  in  Judith's  look  checks  bis  joking' 
tie  as  he  glances  round  at  her.  and  he  says.  w  What ?  w    And  ilun. 

-go  on\  n    Then  a  hesitation  loaves  her,  and  she  spen! 
"  I  wi1!  tell  yon  more  than  T  fold  mamma,  Mr.  Taylor.    I  wish 
think  your  advice  would  be  good-    Mr.  Oh&\\\%  '^tccAjg 
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to  me — a  long  letter — we  are  friends,  you  know;  I  have  seen 
guod  deal  of  him,  .    ,    ," 

"  Quit©  right  I    I  like  Challis,  you  know." 
11  So  do  I; — though  he  might  smoke  less.    However,  w» 
of  us  perfect   .    .    .     Well! — I'm  sorry  to  say  the  b1 
He  fell  out  with  ilarianne — his  wife  is  Marianne — the  day  ai 
he   arrived    at   home,    although   she  had   received    him    cordil 
enough  on  hts  arrival.     She  was  at  her  mother's  when  he  arnvt 

me  back  to  dinner.    In  the  course  of  the  evening  ti 
relied,  but  I  gathered  from  his  letter  that  he  thought  it  woi 
blow  over.    Next  morning  they  were  civil  to  one  on  other, 
short  of  reconciliation.    She  went  out  in  the  morning,  and  in 
afternoon  he  went  away  to  a  club-dinner.    When  he  came  b*< 
quite  late,  he  found  a  note  from  her,  saying  that  she  had 
away  again  to  her  mother's,  and  had  taken  her  children  with 
I  *od    God ! "    The   Rector's    voice   is   a   shocked    tindei 
Was  that  Boh,  and  the  two  little  girls  ,   ,    .  ?    Oh  yes  1 — he 
mo  a  good  deal  of  his  family." 

Vot  Bob;  he's  at  school.     The  others  are  her  own  children;  It 

"I  never  was  more  shocked  in  my  life.  .   .   .     Yes! — Joanikin 
You'd  better  get  down  and  walk  a  bit.    There  we  are,  all  alive 
kicking!"    Joan  is  deposited  on  the  RTOund.  her  legs  in  evidence. 
*  But  do  tell  mel — '  took  away  her  children  with  her '  1     S 
lar" 

u  She  has  done  it  illegally,  I  presume."    Judith  is  very  equabli 
over  this  point.     u  She  has  done  it  actually,  anyhow  I  " 

"What    an    extraordinary    thing!"    The    Rector    cannot    j 
over  it 

"Weill — it's  true!  He  came  back  from  his  club,  poor 
find  his  house  empty  and  his  children  gone.  And  no  cxplanati 
but  the  note.  He  roused  up  the  servants  that  were  left-,  a  co 
1  Steptoe  and  the  housemaid,  who  said  their  mistress  si 
the  nurse  and  children  had  packed  a  few  things  and  gone  sw\ 
in  a  cab  with  a  friend,  about  an  hour  after  he  left." 

11  It  seems  almost  incredible — at  first/'     He  has   1 
little  way,  fanning  himself  with  his  bandana  handkerchi' 
be  can  settle  down  from  his  amazement,  and  try  for  on 
details-     At  last  he  saya:  "And  then  he  wrote  to  you — v 
Next 

*E  !,  you   remember,  en  Tuesday*    Hie  letter  £a  dated 

Tuesday.    The  Tuesday  after.    Just  a  week," 

*  Would  you  obi  i ng  it  ?  " 
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should  not.    Why  should  I  If     But  I  fancy  he  did  not  wish 
any<  >>  o  see  it,     I  could  tell  you  what  the-  a  it.  just 

as  well.     And  then,  dear  Mr.  Taylor*  you  wi:  wrote  at 

about  it     You  must  be  wondering/* 
M  i 
I  l  was  simply  this.  .   .   .     By-tbe-bye,  I  dare  say  yon  heard 
how  ho  n  fire— that  night  we  hud  the  dance  I  No! 

*    *    .     WM1,    it    was    all    connected    with    tl.  a    know    this 

Marianne  of  his  would  keep  00  refusing1  to  come  and  see  ust  and  I 
asked  him  to  slum  r  with  a  message  to  i  We 

were  ur  tittle  Topbet  jptufan,  and  it  was  toe  dark  to  read 

\   thought  one  could  read  by  moonlight,  or  I  a  havo 

asked  for  it,     Mr.  Ohallifi  lighted  a  vesta  for  me  to  read  by,  and  act 
-yea — T   was  just   a   litti. 
of  it  was,  her  1*  and  was 

burned  to  n  cinder." 

:u  did  that  do?     She  didn't  want  H 

i  nek 

)   I  rot  i  Id  n't   (ell  hirn  what  thr\  cm& 

was  nd  -J nee 

me  in  hi*  latter  wh 

I  should  have  been.11 

What  were  tbeyl    Or  what  does  he  suppose  them  to  ha?» 


fe  might  not  like  mo  to  say*  *he  can  never  hate 

■  be  Been.    It  doesn't  natter  what  they  were*  ,   - 

tid," 
If  Mown  of  thiin.  be  would  have  refused  to  show  me 

:.   it   was  tDOtl    unfort  -*?ause 

said   nothing  exoept   that   he  had   given  me  her  message  to 

difficult  part. 
Message  to  read/"  said    :      I! 
id   uriven   me   her   message  I    had  Ing 

And  then  the  poor  Bias  bad  to  ae- 
<*  ha  saw  the***  v 
f  .  eh  ■   ought  ; 

1 1 1 1  La  a  fix .  i  knov 

laid  rend  the  letter  K 

a  utr 

him  read  th*m  over 

youm  .**A«* 
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Mrs.  ChaUis's  resentment  franked  her  of  referring  to  the  possil 

on  a  jealous  wife's  imagination  of  the-  ImnUni 
and  the  moonlight,  both  of  which  were  sine  qua  non  to  a  true 
count  of  the  conflagration.    Surmises  about  Challi*'.- 
outburst  were  not  to  be  encouraged  by  reference  to  any  of  the  si 
rountlings   that  provoked   them.     Let   them   be   Ignored,    ft  sequi 
lit  f  "— which  is  not  expensive,  but  deadly  in  the  moonlight — 

So  unsuspicious  was  Athelstan  Taylor  of  the  inuer  bouI  of  a 
thorough  -paced  flirt  that  he  thought  he  might  indulge  in  a  litdo 
subcutaneous  paternal  amusement,  as  of  wider  experience 
young  lady's  seeming  innocence  of  the  construct  ions  Mrs.  CI 
might  attach  to  details  of  the  story  told  in  full.  He  nodded 
to  his  own  insight  Oh  yes! — he  appreciated  the  positi 
oughly;  Judith  might  be  sure  of  that! — and  points  below  the 
face  as  well.  But  these  belonged  to  a  part  of  the  drama  altogether 
of  minor  importance,  seeing  how  foregone  a  conclusion 
that  no  such  thing  as  flirtation  between  a  daughter  of  the 
and  a  stray  scribbler  was  possible.  The  fact  that  Challia 
quar relied  with  his  wife  was  on  another  footing  altogether, 
there  not  have  been  some  other  cause  t 

u  Challia  puts  his  wife's  resentment  down  entirely  to  this  mat 
of  the  opening  of  the  letter?"    The  Bector'a  question  comes 
cogitation. 

w  Ye-es  I — entirely,  this  time*" 

uIT'm! — have  there  been  other  tini' 

n  I  le  does  not  say  so.     That  is  not  quite  what  T  meant    I 
have  said  that  she  seems  to  have  accused  him  of  untruthfulness  be- 
fore, or  at  least  hinted  at  it     T  don't  gather  that  there  ha? 
been  a  rupture  between  thero-     Don't  let*a  walk  fast,  or  v 
back  before  Tve  told  you  what  t  am  in  it — I  mean,  what  ilr+  Chftl- 
lis  wants  me  to  do." 

tt  I  can  come  a  little  way  on  with  you  .  .  *  why,  of  course,  be 
wants  you  to  write  to  his  wife  and  confirm  his  version  of  this 
picturesque  event     That's  it.  isn't  it?" 

"  That's  it    But  what  use  will  it  be? " 

Now  for  all  Athelstan  Taylor's  superior  insight  into  the  w 
and  its  ways,  it  had  not  so  far  presented  itself  to  him  t' 
ter  from  Miss  Arkroyd  to  Mrs.  Challia  on  this  subject  might  be 
like  a  red  rag  to  a  bull.     It  crossed  his  mind  now,  anil  K'ut  him 
silent  until  Judith  repeated;  "What  use  will  it  he 
replied  uneasily;  fiDo  you  know? — I  don't  feel  the  ground  firm 
der  my  feet.     I  shouldn't  like  to  advise  off-hand.    What  does 
rother  think  r 
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■  Ob,  I  haven't  talked  to  mamma,  beyond  what  I  bold  you*  You 
gee — she's  dear,  of  course;  but  she's  a  sieve.  And  these  are  Mr, 
ChaJlis's  affairs,  not  mine  ,  .  .  oh  nol — I  know  he  wouldn't  mind 
my  talking1  to  you  about  them/' 

■  How  do  you  know  t " 

*'Gh,  I  know!    He  would  like  me  to  talk  to  you,  I'm  certain.** 
"Would  you  mind  talking  to  Bees  about  itl     She's  very  sensi- 

H  I  don't  think  Mr,  Challk  would  like  it.  I  am  sure  he  would 
not  mind  you." 

The  Rector  admitted  this  was  possible,  in  his  inner  conscience. 
But  he  would  make  another  suggestion :  *'  Why  not  ask  Addie  what 
she  thinks?    She's  coining:  to-morrow,  on  a  visit  to  Lisarann.** 

"How  is  the  little  girl?" 

"Getting  on  like  a  house  on  fire.  But  you  will  ask  Addie? 
Yon  needn't  answer  his  letter  yet,  you  know,  At  least,  you  needn't 
write  to  Mrs.  ChaUis." 

UM  ott!     Isn't  shr?,  though— isn't  she  somehow  some  sort 

mention  of  Mrs,  Challi 

"U  ifaeP 

"  Or  isn't  it?  .    .   .     Oht  I  know — it  was  a  cousin  of  hers  I  met 
at  the  play.    Mr.  Challis  hates  her — the  cousin,    I  didn't  dislike  her." 
he  might  know  something.   .   .    ." 

E"  I  don't  think   Miss   Fossett   would  see  much   of  this — Mrs. 
ridge,  I  think  the  name  was.     But  Mrs.  Partridge  and  Mari- 
anne are  bosom-friends.    So  it  might  be  worth  ..."    She  in- 
terrupted herself.    «  Only  isn't  Miss  Fossett  .   .    .  ?  " 
-n't  aha  whai 
*A  Well,  then,  doesn't  she  feel  very  strongly  on  the  Deceased 
Wit".  question 

"  What  would  that  have  to  do  with  it?" 
*  Vou  know  he  married  his  deceased  wife's  sister!" 
"  Eh?  "  said  the  Rector.    "  So  he  did."    And  then,  thoughtfully: 
w  I  see — I  sec — I  think  I  see^ 
^ee  what  I " 
"  The  reason  why  she  took  her  children  away,     She  thinks  they 
are  hers  legally— thinks  she  has  a  right  to  them." 

Judith  evidently  did  not  see  the  point  involved,  and  the  Hector 
had  to  explain  that  the  children  of  an  unmarried  woman  belong 
legally  to  their  mother,  and  that  probably  Marianne,  not  heinff 
Ch&Ilis's  wife  according-  to  the  law  of  the  land,  had  imagined  that 
her  right  to  possession  of  them  could  be  maintained  in  a  law- 
court. 
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"  But  surely — it  could  1  w  said  Judith, 

H  Aht  my  dear  youn^  lady!  "—was  tlie  answer — '"little  you 
the  amazing  resources  -latum  for  deciding"  that  the 

party  ia  in  the  wrong ! n 

But  Judith  did  not  want  the  conversation  to  become  a  review 
of  the  iniquities  of  Law,  a  subject  on  which  she  knew  AthebUo 
Taylor  was  given  to  being  in  revolt  against  constituted  au 
So  she  brought  him  back  to  the  real  issue  before  the  house. 

"  Yon  haven't  told  me  what  you  think  I  ought  to  v. 
Taylor.  Please  don't  send  me  away  to  ask  somebody  els. 
such  very  cold  comfort     Give  me  real  advice.     What  can  I 

ft   took  a  little  time  to  decide,  but  was  clear  when    it 
u  The  question,  I  take  it,  isn't  whether  the  letter  will  do  any  good 
I  tell  you  honestly,  I  don't  think  it  will.    But  Challis  asks  you 
write,  and  that  settles  the  matter.     Well! — say  you  writ 
request,  and  that  ho  asks  you  to  write  exactly  what  happened. 
it  as  literally  as  possible." 

"  Say  anything  about  how  grieved  T  am — painful  cireu 
— hope  to  hear  misunderstanding  completely  removed— an 3 
of  that  sort «  » 

"  Oh  no!— go,  on  the  whole,  certainly  not!    Better  keep  off 
as  much  as  possible  I  n 

"  Won't  it  be  rather  like  .   .   .  snuffing  poor  Mrs,  Challis  oat» 
I  don't  end  up  somehow?" 

"  Urn— well!     Suppose  we  go  so  far  as  to  hope  this  will  help 
remove  ...  to  remove  .   .    ,  what  seems  a  perfeel  ndJn* 

misunderstanding.    Stop  it  at  that.    Quite  enough  t     And  I  Bay. 
Judith,  look  here!    In  writing  to  Mrs.  Challis,  don't  you  go  and 
show  that  you've  heard  particulars  of  the  row 
planation  of  the  letter-business.     Don't  on  any  ai 
know  she  has  left  her  home,  or  that  he  has  told  about  it," 

u  Wont  that  be  what  Mr.  Tomes  mils  suppressio  vent  ** 

"Tut— tut  I     If   it   is,   not   sending   the  letter    at   all    will 
suppressia  of  still  more  veri.     You  stick  to  what  Challis 
and  let  him  be  responsible.    Married  couples,  when 
are  kittle  cattle  i  behind.     Now  we  must  say  go< 

one  of  us  will  be  late  for  lunch." 

They  had  overshot  the  point  at  which  the  path  diverge-  i 
Eectory,  and  it  was  time  to  hark  back.    But  before  Judith  wH 
out  of  hearing  the  Hector  called  after  her. 

41  Tell  poor  Challis  I'm  writing  to  him*  T  shall  go  and 
when  I  get  up  to  town — some  time  next  week.    Goo. 


CHAPTER  XXXHT 


[ALLls's  INSIPID  RETURN  HOME.      WHAT  HAT)  IT  ALL  BEEN,  THIS  DREAM  ? 


OLD  LINKS   WITH   BYGONES.      HOW   CONFESS,  AND  TO  WHAT? 
FIRE  GOD  GAVE  FOR  OTHER  ENDS 


OF  A 


Mr.  Challis  gave  Lord  Felixthorpe*s  chauffeur  half*a-sovereign 
on  111*  was  landed  at  the  Station.     This  was  because  ho  stood  in 
ch  awe  of  that  great  man  that  he  doubted  if  so  haughty  a  soul 
old  brook  a  tip  at  all.     However,  it  not  only  brooked  it,  but 
changed  it  immediately  for  nine  shillings  r  and   eigbt- 

pence  in  coppers  and  a  glass  of  bitters  at  the  Barlcymow,  opposite 
the  Station.  So  Challis  felt  easy,  and  wondered  to  himself  that 
so  small  a  matter  should  disquiet  himt  with  ail  Ms  great  per- 
plexities on  hand.  How  on  earth  did  Napoleon  Bonaparte  con- 
trive to  exist  ? 

However,  all  the  perplexities  came  back  in  force  as  soon  as  he 
was  off;  indeed,  he  was  almost  sorry  no  small  distraction  occurred 
during  his  flight  home.  For  he  was  alone  nearly  all  the  way  to 
Euston;  the  many  who  nearly  entered  his  carriage  seeming  to  con- 
demn him  on  inspection,  and  choosing  every  other  carriage  on  its 
merits.  The  porter  who  put  his  valise  on  a  cab  at  the  terminus 
seemed  callous  and  preoccupied;  and  the  driver,  when  told  to  go  to 
the    nearest    Metropolitan    Station,    struck    him  unsym- 

pathetic when  he  said:  ''Which  will  you   have — KiricrTs  Cross  of 
ower  Street?    It  don't  make  no  difference  to  me/*  not  without 
«  imputation  of  weakness  of  ehnraot< -r.     Also,  this  cabman  ap- 
red  to  form  a  lownr  opinion  of  bis  fare  when  the  Le 
Gower  Street  than  he  would  have  had  he  chosen  King's  Cross. 

By  the  time  Challis  had  described  a  large  segment  of  the  Inner 

Circle,  and  had  waited  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  Gloucester  Road  for 

Wii  train,  he  had  resolved  that  nothing  would  ever  in- 

rry   that   route  again,    Then  a  distasteful  thought 

struck    him:— -should   he   ever    make    the    same   journey    again ? 

"Vl*  id  he  to  himself;  and  kept  on  repeating  it  to 

If  till  he  had  found  m  train*  the 

caught  the  phrase,  and  teamed  to  repeat  it  to  \\a&i 

all  the  way  to  East  Put 
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He  had  wired  to  Marianne:  "Am  coming  home  on  b 
may  come  to  lunch  but  don't  wait  Titus."  The  **may  coa 
lunch "  struck  hi  in  as  making  this  "  business "  seem  pla 
without  definite  disiugenuousness.  He  wanted  to  account  for 
self,  and  to  make  his  sudden  return  a  very  mat ter-of -course 
rence,  One  thing  was  odd  about  it— and  it  was  odder  still  that 
never  struck  hLm  as  odd — that  he  should  be-  so  solicitous  about  not 
giving  his  wife  an  unnecessary  start.  He  was  just  what  he 
always  been  in  respect  of  his  constant  consideration  of  Mariana 
comfort  in  small  matters,  and  had  never  admitted  to  himself 
his  affection  for  her  had  varied  aa  a  necessary  result  of  his 
fatuatiou  for  Judith.  Had  it  done  so,  of  necessity;  It  may 
have — or  it  may.  Psychological  problems  need  not  occupy  a 
mtive  of  facta.  This  is  one  that  might  easily  land  us  in  an  at- 
tempt to  formulate  an  exact  Definition  of  Love,  Better  beware 
in  time!  Leave  the  question  in  a  condition  of  Metaphysical 
Equilibrium. 

How  Challis  would  have  welcomed,  just  at  this  turning-poirr 
his  relatione  with  Marianne — scouting  as  he  did  the   idea  of  a 
rupture*  so  far — a  thorough  heart-whole  accolade  at  the  front  gar- 
den-gate of  the  Hermitage!     What  an  all-important  factor  i 
moulding  of  the  days  to  come  would  have  been  an  unqun; 
mitigated,  unreserved  embrace—even  before  the  cabman !     Such  i 
as  Penelope  would  have  given  Ulysses,  if  he  had  come  hack 
nkable:  a  greeting  to  send  the  memories  of  all  Calypsoes  flying 
like  chaff  before  the  wind  I     Yes — even  the  appearance  of  Pen^ 
ope  on  the  threshold,  revealing  that  Ulysses  was  just  in  time  for 
lunch,  only  he  must  make  haste,  as  it  had  been  kept  hack  to  tbfl 

Inst  minute,  and  he  must  keep  all  his  news  till  after 
Any  little  thing  of  this  sort— a  note,  spelt  anyhow — a  bci 
the  slate  in  the  hall*  where  you  can  write  messages  if  there*8  ■ 
pencil — the  slightest  tradition  of  a  consciousness  of  tea-to-eora*  «*» 
the  part  of  the  departed,  when  departing — even  a  caution  that 
you   are  not  to  spill,  because   it's  a   clean  tablecloth- — anitii 
in  fact,  rather  than  the  dull,  neglected,  flat  reality  of  CbsHii 
turn! 

Remembering  how  his  last  arrival  at  home  had  fallen  tl 
he  had  organized  a  surprise  in  his  own  mind.    He  had  - 
valise  this  time — one  carries  less  wardrobe  in  hot  weather— thai 
it  would  be  no  encumbrance.     He  would  discharge  his  cab,  and  Iri. 
*elf  in  with  bis  latchK- 

The  cabman's  expression  was  one  of  dissatisfaction   with  Ml 
career,  but  acquiescence  in  nitj-^si-cent,  beyond  the  tariff.    Hi 
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said  it  was  coming  on  a  drizzle,  and  drove  away,  Then  Chillis 
hail  to  give  up  the  surprise.  For  the  garden-gate  was  shut  to  and 
lacked — "  because  of  the  boys,"  no  doubt— and  he  had  to  ring. 
He  kept  his  finger  on  the  electric  bell,  to  show  that  his  mind  was 
made  up  as  to  coming  in;  whereupon  Hannoud  appeared  bearing 
a  key.  Challis  did  not  complain  that  she  had  not  kissed  him,  but 
he  did  think  she  might  have  been  wanner. 

"  Mrs*  Challis  never  said,  sir,"  was  her  brief  testimony  in  re- 
ply to  "Where  was  your  mistress  going?"  The  uncompromising 
roughness  of  "your  mistress  "  may  have  widened  the  gulf  betw* 
them.  A  suggestion  that  perhaps  Mrs.  Steptoe  knew  was  mot 
the  concession,  u  I  could  aak  Mrs,  Steptoe."  Delay  then  resulted, 
Mrs.  Steptoe,  though  absolutely  in  ignorance,  wished  to  pro- 
ice  a  sort  of  meretricious  effect  of  giving  information,  and  hod 
make  talk  while  she  thought  out  spurious  data. 
"  No,  sir,  I  couldn't  say  Mrs.  Challis  ever  said  a  word  to  me, 
>t  this  morning.     Not  if  you  was  to  ask.    But  yesterday  morning 

did  say,  'ash  what  there  was  of  the  chicken,  and  stew 
rag-end  of  the  neck  for  the  kitchen-dinner  to-day.  .    .   ," 
"  Well  I- — and  did  she  say  where  she  was  going  ?    That's  the 
point," 

**  I  was  coming  to  that,  sir  I *  Mrs,  Steptoe  was  reproachful. 
"  The  scrag-end  of  the  neck  for  the  kitchen-dinner  to-day,  becaus 
she  might  be  going  to  Tulse  Hill.  And  the  young  ladies  wouh 
certainly  be  going  to  Mrs.  Eldridgera  all  day.  And  this  morninj 
ehe  says  to  me  to  have  a  piece  of  rump-steak  in  the  house  in 
case." 

**In  case  I  came."    But  Mrs,  Steptoe  had  intended  a  complel 
sentence.     Challis  concluded:  "That's  where  she's  gone,  I  expect! 
And  the  children  are  away?" 

"  The  young  ladies*  sir."  Thus  Harmood,  the  stickler  for  the 
proprieties.  To  whom  Challis  says,  "  Very  well  I — Get  me  som« 
lunch— steak — anything  1*'  and  goes  to  his  room  to  wash*  leaving 
Mrs.  Steptoe  recapitulating. 


Was  ever  a  blanker  home-coming?    Challis  began  to  suspect  he 
would  certainly  make  hay  of  his  life,  unless  some  deus  ex  machii 
came  into  it.     Was  he  a  dignvs  vindice  nodus?    He  put  the  ques- 
tion aside  to  read  accumulated  IettaMg  kept  back  by  request.    Then 

i  was  on  table,  and  life  seemed  suddenly  as  usual.    But 
Marianne,  so  far! 

The  drizzle  *  \%n  had  u  come  on"  made  a  dreary  ouVYcwta  tan 
the  Louse,  and  a  sense  of  the  absence  of  tlio  claMxeu  %  c»n&.w£tf»a» 
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i  enjoy. 

1  would 
ade,  he 


cause  of  dreariness  within.  No  consolation  could  be  found  in  the 
listant  voices  of  the  two  servants  at  loggerheads  in  the  basement 
"Probably  one  specific  loggerhead/'  thought  Challis,  as  be  gate 
real  thought  and  care  to  the  filling  of  a  pipe  he  meant  to  enjoy. 

>cause  a  certain  incisive  repetition,  which  seemed   to  re 
same  theme,  conveyed  the  idea  of  diametrically  opposed 
ions,  intemperate!  y  advocated  by  street-door  knocks,    A  lull 
come  when  Harmood  brought  him  a  cup  of  coffee — fresh-ma 
hoped — and  he  would  then  hint  broadly  that  i!  q  was 

needlessly  audible,    "  Keep  the  kitchen-door  shut "  is   the  usual 
formula, 

Th<  coffee  mme,  It  was  ower  good  for  banning  and  ower  bid 
for  blessing,  like  Rofe  Roy;  only  certainly  not  so  strong-.  So 
thought  ChalHs  to  himself — all  such  thoughts  are  bis,  not  tJ» 
stoTy*s — as  be  rabsrittod  to  it.  But  he  found  a  satisfaction  for  the 
ban  he  had  withheld,  in  an  in  creased  acerbity  of  manner  in 
allusion  to  the  kitchen-door.  He  called  it  out  to  Harmood  as 
tarted,  having  sipped  the  coifee  in  the  interim,  M  Yes,  sir," 
Harmood,  speaking  as  though  butter  would  not  melt  in 
mouth. 

However,  the  kitchen-door  closed,  and  the  discussion  went  on 
as  though  both  the  knockers'  families  bad  had  a  baby.  It  would 
not  interfere  with  the  pipe. 

What  was  all  this  that  had  happened!  He  found  himself  asking 
space  this,  as  he  watched  the  smoke  curling  away,  and  changing 
to  tho  smell  he  meant  to  let  out  of  the  window  before  Ma 
back.  Now  that  he  was  here  again,  in  his  old  euirou 
li'  could  live  back  into  them,  and  think  of  that  intoxication 
night— only  last  night!— as  nothing  but   a  strange,   '(><• 

>am.    Never  was  man  more  susceptible  to  surroundings 
Iballis.     Turn  where  he  might,  some  trifle  or  otlv  :ht  b 

la  old  days  to  him. 

There,   upon   the  chimney-piece,  in  defiance  of  modern 
were  certain  treasures  that  had  never  found  a  place  on  a  d 
heap  because  of  their  various  associations  with  "  poor  K;» 
parian   candlesticks  at  either  end— religiously  mended    wb 
chipped*  and  one  of  them  obliged  to  submit  to  a  rivet — did  be 
not  buy  them  in  Oxford  Street,  and  were  they  not  then 
irecious?    The  Swiss  haymakers,  carved  in  wood,  that  were  an 

rly  present  of  Marianne's  to  her  sister,  were  they  not— although* 
Be,  they  were  not  high  art.  and  yon  mlg3  it  (Lets — 

tgs  Kate  had  valued,  and  on  that  accoun 
carded  or  forgotten  ?    The  injgeniouft  skip  under  a  gla- 
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chenille  round  its  base,  whoso  hull  waa  muscle-shells,  and  whose 
rigging  spun  glass,  was  it  not  a  precious  inheritance  of  past  ages, 
treasured  with  curses,  because  every  time  it  was  moved  it  tumbled 
and  had  to  be  taken  from  its  shelter  and  made  the  subject  of 
unskilful  experiments  with  sealing-wax  and  gum-arabic?  Each 
had  its  tale  of  a  former  time*  And  everything  that  said  a  word 
about  Kate  added  a  postscript  about  her  sister. 

Was  it  not  as  well  that  last  night's  folly  or  delirium  should 
rank  as  a  dream?— was  it  not  best  I  If  only  Destiny  could  have 
become  a  risible  Rhadamanthus  and  driven  the  nail  home,  say- 
ing,  "  Now  that?!  settled,  Mr.  ChallU,  and  you  are  not  to  see 
Arkrn.vd  of  Boyd  Again,"  and  be  could  have  believed  all  bis  ex- 
periences of  the  last  eight  months  hallucinations!  But  he  could 
not  do  bo  without  a  warranty,  and  a  strong  one.  He  happened  to 
know  that  Koyd  Hall  was  still  there,  in  Rankshire;  and  that  a 
week-end  ticket  was  sixteen  and  sixpence.  Let  him  try  to  make 
a  dream  of  that,  with  Bra  dshaw  ready  to  rise  in  evidence  and  de- 
nounce him!  He  could  not  but  fail,  with  all  the  facts  against 
him,  in  an  attempt  to  quench  his  memories;  but  the  more  dr 
like  and  unreal  they  seemed  to  him,  the  less  guilty  be  felt  of 
duplicity  towards  Marianne.  Other  men  might  not  have  felt  so; 
but  this  is  his  story,  and  we  must  take  him  as  we  find  him. 

Would  any  other  man  in  like  case  have  fashioned,  as  he  did,  the 
rough-hewn  incidents  of  a  soeaa  in  which  he  should  make  a  cl 
breast  of  the  whole  tormenting  dream  to  his  wife,  get  absolution, 
and    bf  re    his    natural    self,    with    no  s?    How 

on  earth  should  he  set  about  it?  that  was  the  thought  that  started 
it.  Suppose  he  succeeded  in  saying,  "Polly  Anne,  Vm  a  bad, 
wicked  man,  and  I've  been  making  love  to  Judith  Arkroyd,  and 
forgetting  my  <hity  to  the  wife  of  my  bosom  and  her  kids,"  would 
Harianne  know  what  would  be  a  correct  attitude  for  an  injured 
matron  under  her  circumstances?  Would  she  be  able  to  say,  per- 
jured and  forsworn  and  betrayer,  and  hence  I — ere  she  did  som« 
fiOSTec  I     Not  she  I    But  suppose  instead  she  were 

to  say,  "Just  one  minute,  till  I've  done  with  Harmood.  and  I 
shall  be  able  to  listen  to  you,  .  ,  .  Now,  what,  is  it?"  what  on 
earth  would  he  do  then  with  the  position?  Say  it  all  over  again, 
or  try  a  variation,  "You  see  before  you  a  guil  .,'      .  t 

something  of  that  sort?  No,  no!— that  would  never  do.  Why, 
part  of  the  awkwardness  of  the  position  d  guilty 

rould  overweight  the  confession   so   terribly.     None  of  the  sub- 
ltial   conditions  of   broken  marriage-vows  had  been  complied 
with,  ant)  it  really  Wllld  oe  difficult  to  know  eataeUg  ^itaxto  hqtx- 
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fess  to.    How  could  be  know  that  Charlotte  El  d  ridge— fc 
ati-st  that  he  was,  lie  knew  that  lady  down  to  the  ground 
not  have  dismissed  the  case  with,  "  You  see*  my  dear,  there  r 
hadn't  been  anything  I  n 

And  all  the  while  the  worst  of  it  was  that,  according  to  his  own 
canon  of  morals,  there  had  been  everything.    He  had  profaned  the 
temple  of  Love,  soiled  the  marble  floor,  torn  some  chap  let    froi 
the  altar;  done  something,  no  matter  what,  that  was  making  hi 
a  secret-keeper  from  his  wife;  that  would  make  him  flinch  froi 
her  gaze.     Were  other  men  all  like  that?    No,  certainly  notl     Bt 
then,  they  were  not  milksops,  hut  Men  of  the  World.    Also* 
worshipped  at  another  temple,  down  the  road,  those  merry  sal 
a  temple  where  Pan  and  Silenus  had  altars. 

No  doubt  thia  analysis  of  his  own  ease,  that  Challis  makes 
he  gets  on  with  that  pipe — near  its  end  now — and  waits  to 
his  wife's  cab  at  the  gate,  would  have  clashed  a  good  deal  with  hi 
seeming  reckless  speech  among  men;  speech  he  was  ojjf  t«i  get  hit 
self  a  very  bad  name  by,  among  precisians!     But  he  was  made 
of  oddities  and  paradoxes.     Is  any  light  thrown  on  him  by 

reported  to  have  once  said:  "I  can't  see  that  it  can  mat 
how  many  wives — or  whatever  you  like  to  call  them — a  man  has, 
he  doesn't  care  twopence  about  any  of  them,  and  they  all  know  it! 
Tin-  funny  part  of  this  creed  of  ChalHs's  about  marriage  and 
fellow-men  was  that  it  caused  them  to  ascribe  to  kirn,  proei 
same  morals  that  he  had  ascribed  to  them;  and  that  each  one 
them,  whenever  he  chanced   to  speak  of   it    in   confidence  to 

he  was  not  on  his  guard  against,  always  appeared  to  disclaim 
attendance  at  the  temple  down  the  mad  for  hi m self ,  personally; 
and,  in  fact,  to  suggest  that  he,  exceptionally,  had  common  de* 
v  in  a  corner  somewhere. 

No  mau  will  ever  know — one  may  say  that  much  safely — how  far 
any  other  man  is  like  himself.  He  is  pretty  sure  to  invent  a  curi- 
ous monster  for  his  fellow-man  to  he,  based  on  all  his  own  worst 
propensities ;  but  utterly  ignoring  that  mysterious  impulse  to  fight 
against  them  which  he  has  the  egotism  to  call  his  better  e 
credits  himself,  personally,  with  an  inherent  dislike  of  i 
conceives  that  his  fellow -man  is  kept  in  check  by  the  Decal 
1  [<  ascribes  Original  Sin  to  the  race,  and  credits  himself 
i  monopoly  of  Original  Virtue. 

But  it  is  unfaiT  to  go  on  moralizing  in  this  way,  mei 
Marianne  does  not  come  hack.    The  justification  is  thai 
spei'  ic  in  useless  self -torment  over  bin 

he  all  the  while  believing  quite  sincerely  that  real  men  of 
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world — say,  broadly  speaking,  Mr.  Brown  and  Lord  Smith— prac- 
tised double-dealers  that  they  were  in  all  that  relates  to  woman- 
kind, wMtjjrl  have  dismissed  the  whole  matter  with  an  experienced 
smile,  la  the  course  of  an  hour,  however,  he  endeavored  to  imi- 
tate the  spirited  demeanour  of  Mr.  Brown  and  Lord  Smith,  and 
;iway  to  hirf  room  to  write* 

He  had  to  acknowledge  that  he  could  not  fix  his  attention  as 
Mr.  Brown  and  Lord  Smith  would  have  done;  but  he  made  a  fair 
show  of  writing',  too — felt  he  had  got  to  work  again!  Marianne 
would  bo  back  to  tea;  he  was  glad  of  that.  He  was  distinctly 
not  at  all  sorry  to  find  ho  was  glad  of  that  But  he  was  a  little 
a  nursed  that  it  had  occurred  to  him  to  make  the  discovery — that 
he  had  not  left  the  question  dormant. 

The  noise  in  the  kitchen  below  was  almost  inaudible  in  Challis'a 
B,  but  a  t^nse  hung  about  of  the  remains  of  an  engagement 
elsewhere,  Challis  was  conscious  that  a  dropping  fi™  stopped 
when  he  rang  tho  bell  at  four+thirty,  to  tell  Harmood  n 
the  tea  till  her  mistress  came  back.  Harmood  consented,  provided 
that  the  obnoxious  expression  was  withdrawn.  Only  she  did  not 
put  it  that  way.  What  she  said  was,  "  To  wait  for  Mrs,  Challis, 
sir?"  Had  ChalHs  answered,  "Yes,  your  mistress  I  n  she  might 
have  shown  a  proper  spirit  But  as  he  said,  with  discretion,  "  Ex- 
actly I n  Miss  Harmood  consented  to  postpone  tea.  His  phrase 
seemed  to  admit  inexactness  in  the  epithet  "mistress." 

But  the  young  lady  was  going  to  make  no  suggestions.  If  Mr. 
Challia  liked  to  go  without  his  tea,  let  him I  Bhe  wag  not  going  to 
attempt  to  influence  anybody.  The  hours  passed,  and  ink  that 
might  have  perished  on  a  penwiper  became  a  permanent  record 
of  thoughts  which  their  writer  always  doubted  the  value  of  the 
moment  after  writing  them.  But  perhaps  they  were  immortal? 
No  one  would  ever  know  till  the  very  end  of  Eternity. 

Was  that  actually  six  o'clock?  Well — she  wouldn't  come  now 
till  dinner!  He  considered  a  short  walk  before  she  turned  up;  but 
the  drizzle  was  one  of  those  all-pervading  drizzles  that  despise  um- 
brellas, and  do  the  garden  a  world  of  good*  One  never  goes  out 
for  a  walk  in  those  drizzles,  He  would  have  another  pipe,  and 
think  it  over — perhaps  write  a  little  more  presently. 

He  would  have  done  more  wisely  to  write  the  little  more  at  one© 
— to  remain  hard  and  fast  at  his  writing-table.  For  he  had  not 
teen  long  over  the  second  pipe  when  the  summer  sun,  now  on  its 
way  to  roost*  got  a  chance  to  peep  through  a  cloud-rift,  ant 
straightway  Wimbledon  was  aware  it  was  the  heart  of  a  t&YfcWR 
it  could  not  see,  however  palpable  it  might  be  at  ^E^her.   l&ora/Tk 
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chanced  that  just  at  the  moment  when  the  sudden  prismatic  gl 
flooded  that  vulgar,  incorrigible  drizzle,  and  clothed  it  in  an 
deserved  radiance,  Challis  was  watching  the  crystal  beads 
chased  each  other  in  a  line  along  the  under-edge  of  a  sloping-  gut 
ter  above  his  window.  He  was  wondering  why  they  held  on 
tight — it  was  so  seldom  one  dropped — when  on  a  sudden  they  all 
became  jewels,  each  with  a  little  complete  image  of  the  sun  in  it,  if 
they  would  only  have  stood  still  while  one  looked!  And  these 
jewels  brought  back  a  something  to  his  mind.  He  felt  it  eoi 
bdfOTC   he  could  define  it;  what  was  it  going  to  be?     Wh 

rse! — the   gleaming  beads   or  scales  or  spangles  on  Judith'; 
&MB8,  last  night  in  the  little  garden  with  the  funny  name — w! 

was  it? Tophet. 

And  then  it  all  came  back  with  a  rush.  He  had  contrived, 
hi*  Imim -simouinHiip,  to  dodge  and  evade,  as  it  were,  his  memory 
of  his  folly  of  last  night  for  a  moment.  He  had  now  slipped  un- 
awares into  his  past;  and  malicious  recollection  had  brought  back 
this-and-that  that  was  pleasant  in  it,  but  had  closed  the  door 
against  reminders  of  all  that  had  been  tedious  and  distasteful 

ter  married  life-     With  no  Marianne  there  in  the  flesh 
attention  to  that  morose  and  jealous  temper  she  had  developed 
these  later  years,  he  had  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  forg 
and  had  rcpeopled  the  empty  house  with  a  cheerful  version  of  il 
mistress,  one  that  was  exactly  what  the  Marianne  of  old  ought 
have  grown  up  into — not  very  clever,  certainly— not  Madame 

el,  by  any  means — but  always  good -humoured   and  ready  tc 
laugh  ;it  her  own  blunders,  and  gradually  outgrowing  that  terribli 

of  blood,  that  dire  form  of  Christianity  that  made  it  a 
d< -T  to  him  how  his  new  friend,  that  good  parson-chap  at 
should  be  tarred  with  the  same  {bather.     Tie  bad  cut  into  a  bi 
water  of  the  stream  of  life,  and  found  a  happy  anchorage  for  a  mo- 
ment; and  here  came  the  torrent  he  bad  escaped,  and  can 
OP  and  whirled  him  away  with  it,  Heaven  knows  where  1     Litt 
things  make  the  jrreat  things  of  life,  and  n  was  that  mi* 

erablo  gew-gaw  that  was  not  even  an  exp 

across  his  mine!  by  tl  1-drops  flashing-  in  the  sun  than  h© 

became  again  the  heart-distempered  victim  of  the  ims#e  tt  br< 
with  it— Judith  in  all  her  beauty,  at  its  best  in  th  crht,    1 

ient  fit   of   necxraciliation   to  his  home  had  only  been 
mentary,  and  the  paroxysm  of  his  disorder  that  upset  it — bow 
rigbtl  !.:en  of  it  as  a  fool's  passion ! — sent  him 

^f.  the  room,  catching  at  tb 
fingers,  pressing  them  mercilessly  on  his  eyes,  be  wot 
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crush  out  with  them  the  beautiful  image  of  the  woman  that  be- 
witched him. 

This  sort  of  thing  is  not  so  uncommon  as  you,  perhaps,  think. 
You  have  read  of  it,  of  course — best  told  by  Robert  Browning,  per- 
haps— how  "the  Devil  spends  a  fire  God  gave  for  other  ends." 
That  was  like  to  be  Challis's  case  if  this  went  on. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

A  BAD  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT.  AND,  AFTER  ALL,  MARIANNE  WAS  AT  HOMT 
CHALLIS'S  REPORT  0E  ROVD.  BUT  NO  ! — MARIANNE  WOULDN'T  R4TO 
JUDITH   SLURRED  OVER 

Just  as  the  cloud-rift  closed  and  spoiled  the  rainbow  a  sound 
came  of  a  cab  approaching.  Cballis  stopped  in  his  restless  pacing 
to-aud-fro,  and  listened*  .  ,  *  Yes! — the  cab  was  slopping 
That  might  be  Polly  Anne?  The  fact  that  his  mind  aaid  *  I 
Anne/*  by  preference,  showed  that  his  relief  at  her  arrival — 6 
he  was  one  of  those  who  always  fidget  when  folk  are  overdue — out 

led  for  the  moment  a  feeling  that  he  would  he  glud  when 
had  passed  the  Rubicon  of  looking  her  in  the  face.     Re  wa^ 

tifl,  though,  as  he  ran  downstairs  to  meet  her,  of  a  trace  of  Lb 
alacrity  one  shows  as  one  enters  the  dentist's  sanctum,  to  c 
oneself  one  is  really  ready  to  have  one's  molar  otit.    But  before 

I  the  swing-round  of  the  banister  curve  be  knew  ii 
.Marianne  after  all,  thia  time  I 

Then,  on  the  lower  flight,  he  became  conscious  that  it  was  that 
booby  John  Uldridge;  saying  as  one  in  indecision:  "  No— stowp 
a  bit!  I'll  tell  you  in  a  minute,"  and  then  somehow  contriving^— 
as  it  were  to  fill  out  a  pause  for  thought — a  certain  bubblinj 

bling  noise,  made  with  the  end  of  his  tongue  between 
It  was  brief,  for  he  soon  added:  "  Suppose  you  was  to  tell  1 
was  here!    I  can't  see  that  any  harm  '11  come  o*  that.     What's 
your  idea  I n 

But  Ilarmood's  idea,  if  she  had  one,  remained  concealed  1>ehind 
her  professional  manner;  which  was  what  the  Sphinx's  mi#hi 
i.  had  the  latter  taken  a  house-and-parlourmaid*s  pla 

g  f.'hftlliB  on  the  stairs,  she  passed  her  visitor  on  to 
without  reply,  merely  saying-:  "Mr,  Eldridge,  if  you  was  at  h 
sir."     Thia  formula  left  it  open  to  her  ■  J  or  Ignore  Mr. 

Eldlidge  if  her  employer  thought  fit  to  deny  his  own  < 
the  face  of  erodes 

ulam  here,19  Raid  Chaltis,  descending.    "Like  the  Di 
Marianne  isn't,  but  I'm  expecting  her  every  mu  •uythi 
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up?"    This  query  related  to  a  certain  rosy  uneasiness  that  bung 
about  Mr.  Eldridge's  hesitation  of  manner. 

41  OH  no  1  No — nothing !  Only  Lotty  said  you  were  coming 
back  to-day.  Suppose  we  was  to  come  m  here  I"  "Here**  was 
the  front  sitting- room ,  looking  to  the  road.  Harmood  closed  the 
street-door,  and  died  respectfully  away. 

*  By  all  means/'  said  Challis.    "  Out  with  it,  John !  " 

Mr.  Eldridge  struggled  with  obstacles  to  speech,  which  he  en- 
deavoured, by  us  ten  tat  ions  clearing  of  the  throat,  to  refer  to 
r-hronie  bronchitis.  At  last  ha  got  to  "Mind  you,  Master  Titus, 
it?s  ten  to  one  there's  nothing  in  it!  But  I  thought  it  just  as  well 
to  look  in  and  tell  you."  ChalHs  waited,  with  an  ugly  misgiving 
growing  on  him,  till  two  words  with  a  shock  in  them  came,  blurted 
out  by  the  speaker,  whom  they  left  perturbed,  mopping  his  brow 
and  polishing  his  nose  with  his  handkerchief.  "Railway  Col- 
lision!" said  Mr.  Eldridge*  "Bad  job  I  But  don't  you  run  away 
with  the  idea  that  ,    ,    ." 

"  That^that  she— Marianne,  .   .    .* 

u  Ali  J  Well  f— I  tell  you,  Master  Titus,  I  don't  believe  she  was 
in  the  train." 

"You  know  nothing  about  it!  Why  didn't  you  stay  to  find 
"  Challis  finds  natural  irritation  with  this  boob}^  method 
an  easement  egainst  the  new  strain  on  his  powers  of  bearing  anxi- 
eties. One  good  point  about  which  is  that  Judith  and  Royd  HaU 
vanish  with  a  clean  sweep.  Face  to  face  suddenly  with  a  hideous 
possibility,  that  Marianne  may  be  killed  or  maimed  for  life,  he  is 
completely  back  in  his  old  life  again,  and  knows  nothing  outside 
the  tension  of  the  moment.  In  a  very  few  seconds  he  sees  that 
his  informant  does  know  nothing;  having  evidently,  when  he  wit- 
nessed or  heard  of  this  accident,  become  the  slave  of  a  sin: 
and  not  uncommon  idea  that  the  sooner  ill  news  is  heard  the  bet* 
ter,  and  having  rushed  off  witli  Ins  without  waiting  for  details  or 
confirmation,  Challis  gives  him  up  as  quite  useless  aa  an  in* 
formant  "Your  cab's  there?*'  he  asks.  And  receiving  an  af- 
firmative, says  with  decision :     "Wait  till  I  get  my  boots  on I  " 

Mr.  Eldridge  throws  a  bit  of  good  counsel  after  him  as  he  runs 
upstairs  three  steps  at  a  time.  "  Don?t  you  get  in  a  stoo,  Master 
Titus!     Easy   does    it."     He    then    retires    into    the   parlott*,    and 

fsr    variously,     lie   drums  on    surfaces   that  offer   tin 
feels  about  on  his  razor-farm   fur   ink-resting   incidents,  whi 
truncated  tunes  that  do  not  Inst  to  ulentification-point,  and  fre- 

i  by^nothing  to  g 
go  by!  "  shaking  his  head  and  looking  profound,  till  Challis  eKHissfe 
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luicklj  downstairs.    He  calls  out  to  Harmood  in   some 
background  that  he  is  going  out,  and  doesn't  know  when  b 
back. 

The  cabman  is  good  for  information,  and  coherer  etn> 

mm  explosion  on  the  train  from  Haydon's  Road-     Just  c< 
Ik-  Station*  and  h»du?t  slowed  down  enough.     Guard 
— couldn't  apply  the  brake.     Train  ran  beyond  platform, 
lided  with  truck,  shunting".    What  did  they  want  to  be  shunt 
trucks  for,  with  the  train  just  due?    Anyone  might  have  kn< 
might  be  a  petroleum  explosion,  and  the  guard  not  be  able 
apply   the   brake.    Or  anything  else,   for  that   matter! 

t  J     Oh  ah,  yes  I — people  enough  hurt,  if   y<  to 

All  right!     You  two  gents,  if  you  jumped  in,  should  be  at  the  I 
tion  in  no  time* 

Did  you  ever  have  the  ill-luck  to  be  the  seeker  after  a 
casualty  in  a  railway  accident?    J£  you  have  you  will  be  able 
guess  what  Challis  went  through  in  the  hour  that  followed.     Fc 
innately  for  him,  the  crucial  moment  of  inspection  of  th 
of  two  women  unknown,  for  identification,  was  soon  over.     To 
certainty,  neither  was  Marianne,     So  also  the  few  cases  too 
for  immediate  removal   wero  soon  decided   about — some   wit 

Ing  them;  these  having  been  able  to  give  their  names, 
if  Marianne  had  been  among-  those  who  had   started   for  hr 
whether  injured  or  scot- free,  she  would  have  been  met  on  the  road 
They  would  have  bean  sun-  to  see  her,  or  she  them* 

Moreover,  there  were  not  many  people  in  the  train,  and  Ml* 
Challis  was  well   known   at    the    Station.     She   was 
passenger  by  this  line,  going  to  Tulse  Hill  via  Stn  TV 

officials  at  the  Station  felt  sure  they  would  have  seen  her  hud 
been   in  tho  train.     No  other  train   would   follow   for   s. 
that.  Mrs.  Challis  could  possibly  come  by.    Probably  ^he  h>j>\ 

rain   at   Tulse   Hill,    Good   job  too,   for   her,   said   publ 
opinion. 

Mrs.  Challis's  husband,  relieved,  but  with  a  swimmin, 
and  very  uncharitable  feelings?  in  his  heart  towards  the 
of  all  this   needless   alarm,   drove  home  beside    that    i> 
stupid  person;  nnd  so  far  as  his  own  condition  of  -lift* 

permitted  it.  gathered  the  story  of  hi*  friend's  share 
ter,  B  ho  considered  a  justification  of  his  action. 

It  appeared   that   Mr.    Eld  ridge  had  accompanied   his  wife 
i  Station,  on  her  way  to  an  evening  ap* 
Lowl  she  was  getting  into  the  c 

other  line  came  in  from  Haydon's  Lane.     She  said  to  her  hi 
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u  That's  Marianne's  train;  she  was  going  to  Tulse  HilL  You  can 
drive  her  back  in  your  cab.  You'll  find  Titus  at  home,  He  was 
to  be  back  to-day/*  Then,  as  her  train  left  the  platform,  he  saw 
a  sudden  blaze  of  fire  from  the  guard's  van  of  the  other  one;  and 
the  collision,  as  already  described,  resulted.  A  cooler  or  stronger 
judgment  than  John  Eldridge's  would  no  doubt  have  exhausted 
every  source  of  information  rather  than  jump  at  the  conclusion 
that  his  friend's  wife  was  necessarily  among  the  injured  because 
he  could  not  find  her  among  the  survivors.  Hie  reasoning  powers 
were  not  strong  enough  to  stand  by  him  through  the  panic  of  the 
scene  that  ensued,  and  he  could  see  nothing  for  it  but  to  convey 
the  news  of  the  supposed  disaster  to  her  husband. 

Challis  was  inhospitable  enough  not  to  press  him  to  come  in  and 
dine,  and  was  so  annoyed  with  bia  folly  that  he  might  not  have 
done  so  even  if  less  desirous  of  a  quiet  evening  with  the  subject 

(11  this  alarm,  who  would  no  doubt  appeal  in  dui 
though  the  best  part  of  an  hour  late.  He  felt  secure  that  nobody 
could  be  oonneoted  hypothetfeally  with  one  mishap,  and  actually 
with  another,  on  the  same  evening!  Empoaabkl  Mr.  Eldridge 
seemed  not  so  confident;  for  he  said  *t  parting,  u  Good-bye,  Mas- 
ter Titus  [  Glad  Marianne  wasn't  killed  by  this  train !  "  and  drove 
his  own  domicile. 

The  garden-gate  was  not  locked;  this  was  owing  to  Challis'a 
return,  For  he  always  insisted  that,  the  front -door  should  be 
approachable,  boys  or  no,  when  be  WBfl  in  He  got  in 

with  his  latch-key,  ami  going  straight  to  the  bop  of  the  kitchen- 
stairs,  called  out  to  Uarmood.  whose  response  came  duly. 

*'  Tell  Mrs.  Steptoe  aha  must  keep  dinner  back-    Tour  mistress 
i  re." 

"1  heg  your  pardon,  iir!w 

"  Tell — Mrs.— Steptoe  she  must  keep— dinner — haek !  "     Challis 

mandate    with    forcible   word-isolations,    and    gave 

r  particulars  of  bis  reasons  why*    Harmood  responded  rather 

'v; 

u  1  beg1  your  pardon,  sir!     Did  you  say  Mrs.  Challis? " 

-T" 
"Mrs.  ChalHs  is  come  in*  sir.     Been  in  hn.1  fan-hour 

ted  bless  meT  His;  and  nearly  added,  "Why 

didn't  you   tell  me?" — which  would   have  been   absurd.     But  ho 
was  Baved  from  this  by  a  voice  from  the  floor  above;  Marine 
unmistakably. 

mq  —What  are  you  shouting  down  in  the  kitchen  for^ 

t  you  come  up  ?  n 
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u  I'm  coming,  dear  J    When  on  earth  did  you  come  in?" 
salute  was  cardial.    Hers  waa  »   ,    •  well! — she  might  have  done 
better.    But  then,  you  see,  she  knew  nothing  about  all  thi- 

uent  that  waa  afoot    And  never  forget  that  Mrs.    StcploeV 
legend  of  Ramsgate  always  hung  in  her  mind. 

*  I've  been  in  this  past  half-hour*    Why  did  you  go  out 
It  makes  things  so  late." 

"Ill  tell  you  directly*    How  on  earth  did  you  get  here?  " 

-  How  on  earth  did  I  get  here?"     It  is  slowly  dawning  on 
that  something  has  happened-     **I  drove  from  the  Station*     Jl 
as  usual !   .    .    .     I  suppose  that's  the  children." 

u  But  how  came  we  not  to  meet  you  I  * 

«WJ. 

"John  Eldridgo  and  I — driving  down  to  Wimbledon" 

"How  can  I  tell?     Fve  not  been  at  Wimbledon.    I  eame  ft 
East  Putney,  as  I  told  you,  in  a  cab.    You'd  better  get  reaii 
dinri- 

"All  right!     But  how  came  you  to  come  by  East  Putzu 

Marianne  always  had  en  irritating  way  of  treating  her  husband 
as  though  he  were  inaudible  and  invisible*    No  doubt  she  d 
no  harm  by  it.     But  husbands  do  feel  secretly  nettled  b 
if  they  are,  as  it  were,   held   in  abeyance  hy   a   waved  han 
await  the  end  of  a  colloquy  they  are  excluded  from.     Challl- 
at  least,  that  he  was  very  good-humoured  not  to  be  nettled. 

"  What  has  made  the  children  so  late?    I  said  no  later  than  si 
So  spoke  the  lady,  eliciting  revelations  of  delay  caused   hy 
children  hiding  themselves.    Due  public  censure  of  the  ofkat 
followed. 

Chnllis  had  become  himself  again  by  soup-time.    "Well,  Polly 
Anne,"  said  he,  "you've  never  told  me  how  you  came  to  go 
East  Putney!'*     The  trifling  excitement  over  the  child  had 
a  thoroughly  old-world  flavour  with  it  that  he  was  very  much  at 
home  apain,  and  Boyd  Hall  had  slipped  away  to  dreamland, 

"Oh,  If"    Marianne  is  not  ill-humoured  now*    But  ah 
a  certain  extent,  enduring  her  lot.     You  know  how  that's 
rtA  little  bit  of  stopping  came  out  of  my  front  tooth,  and  I 
to  go  up  to  Kensington  to  get  it  seen  to.    Of  course,  I 
written,  and  Roots  and  Leaver  kept  me  an  hour  and  a  half.1* 

"What  did  be  have  to  do!  .   ,   .  painful? 

fi0h  no— nothing!     He  put  some  fresh  stopping.     Only  a  I 
minutest    What  took  you  to  Wimbledon lw 

"  Well — you  see  ! — our  excellent  friend  John  Eldridgc  came 
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told   mo  you   were   killed   in   the   accident   at   Wimbledon    Sta- 
ll !     Was  there  an  accident  ? ■ 
f<ef.     Nobody  we  know  in  it     But  two  women  killed  nn-l  sev- 
eral   injured*     Tt   was   petroleum."     He   gave   part  it  tho 

act  thut  the  wreaked  train  was  tho  one 
his  wife  would  have  been  in  if  she  had  not  been  at  the  • 

at   the  <1  she  said,  with  a  certain   Imp] 

tion  in  bi  nf  "So  I  don't  see  what  you  have  to  complain 

of-" 

Howev*  r,  it  slowly  dawned  upon  her  that  this  waa  a  case  for 
nition   of   the  mercies   of  Providence.     These   were   of   two 
classes;    a  which,    known    to    her    as    Divine    Forgiveness 

Sinners,  on  condition  that  they  went  to  church,  was  nit 
thing   from  certain   good- natural    impulse^ 
persona  Ln  difficulties 
ut ton  on  their  behalf  to  save  th- 
reation  now  that  II"  had  set  it  fairly  g^ing.  and  left  it  to 
itself*     He  was,  it  appeared.  tmy  catholic  in  these 
m  a*  not  giving  non-chun 
teeerved  rights  of  intervention  in  the  caprioss 

C'huiliA  believed  that  his  wile  used  up  all  thr  tl» -illog- 
ical liberality  of  which  «ho  ws^  capable  iii 
Jew*,  Turk**  Heretics,  and  Infii  peciul  in  iiich 

for  a  very  short  time  their  Eternal  Da 
tion  at  the  hands  of  the  itiUTvemng  power. 

However,  he  was  in  no  mood  just  now  for  laughing  at  her;  so 
be  1.  that  he  acquiesced  in  what  s 

suggestion  that  Providence  had  out  that  bit  of  stoppii 

front  her  front  tooth  in  order  to  pravenl  bar  coming  by  that 

absolute   silence   through   her  acknowledgn 
Indebtedness  tn  ber  afakar,  being  very  careful  not  to  allow 
feature*  to  assume  any  expression  whatever.     For  he  had  r 
experience  that  absolute  glumness,  total  suspension  oi  and 

facial  movement,  with  greal  a  and  reserve  in  t!  [  tlio 

fjodcet-bandkerchicf,  if  resorted  to,  was  almost  a  religious  force  in 
• 

Whrti  the  good  lady  bad  anfl 
tions  in  ll  of  the  ease  seemed  to 

But,   ray   dear  Titus,   what  a   terribly   anxious 
time  you  roust  have  had  I  " 

would  sooner  have  hnd  t!  Providence  conVi  Uvre» 

waited.     But — sooner  now  than  never  \    **  YOkj,  mj  &e&£  <&&  sS^C 
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said   he,  KI  was  simply   territiecl  out  of  my  v  A  hearty 

laugh  came  with  this  all  the  easier  that  it  was  Iria  •{  r#» 

lease  from  the  ten -minutes'  penal  servitude  he  had  j 

in  the  cause  of  bis  wife's  religious  sensibilities.    "  Come  nous 

woman/-   he  went  on,  "say  you're  sorry  for  giving  mo  such 

fright." 

M  Why — of  course  I'm  sorry  1  What  makes  you  suppose  Vm 
not?  /  don't  want  to  give  yon  frights,  Fm  sure!  "  She  pa 
a  moment  over  the  subject.  Though  she  was  not  killed  it  might 
touch  her  home-circle  at  some  other  point.  "I  wonder  who  the 
women  were.  Our  laundress  brings  the  Wash  from  StreathanL 
It.  might  have  been  her  coming1  to-day."  She  went  on  with  par* 
ticuhir-  of  the  Wash;  how  it  itself  was  centred  at  WimbledoUt 
but  there  was  a  succursale  at  Streatham,  whence  fine  linen*  got 
up*  mipht  be  brought  by  raiL     Challis  interrupted: 

"  These  two  women  I  saw  were  not  washerwomen." 

"Oh  dear!— were  they  ladies?"    A  note  of  alarm.     Maria 
had  assumed  that  they  were  people.    Challis  rtrof*  not  to 
to  broach  derision  on  the  well-worn  subject    He  said  sc 

-es,  I  think  bo."     But  then  his  inherent  vice  of  mind  goi 
better  of  him,  and  he  added:  "Not  Duchesses,  certainly  J 
!     Perhaps  they  were  Baronets*  wi 

Marianne  flushed  angrily.    "  Now,  Titus,  you  know  that's  not 
sense!     How  is  it  likely  that  both  of  them  should  be  B 
wives,  when  there  they  were  in  the  same  train.     And 
perfectly  well  no  one  ever  said  a  word  about  Duchesses!     S 
ridiculous!"    But  still  a  shot  home  seemed  wanting,  so  after 
pause  Marianne  ended  up:  "I  suppose  it  was  meant  to  be  witt 
Only  if  it's  to  be  that,  I  shan't  sit  with  you  while  you  Bra 

u  No,  Polly  Anne  dear,  it's  not  to  be  that  Never  mind 
chaff!  1  had  thn  impression  they  were  people  in  our  own  sort 
of  position  in  lif<? — might  have  been  friends  of  oure,  don't  yoe 
knMw!     But  Wfl  shall  hear  fast  enough." 

This  conversation  bad  taken  longer  than  appears  by  tb. 
because,    at    a    repast,   converse   travels    slowly,     Steptoe,    <t   hi 
equivalent,  has  to  be  found  fault  with  at  intervals,  <1 
By  this  lime  the  best  end  of  the  neck,  and  the  difficult; 
inf  it.  were  things  of  the  past.     So  also  was  a  slight  sub 
occasioned  by  Challis  being  disgusting1  about  Anne  Boteyu's  n* 
and  the  bungling  executioner  who  wanted  all  his  p 
to  be  Jointed  at  The  butcher's.     Tt  was  an  old  Joke  of  his  that  al 

Marianne.     But  he  had   begged   pardon,   and 
topic  had  vanished  with  its  cause:    This  and  some  minor  Dial 
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made  it  coffee-time,  when  Marianne  threatened  to  retire  and 
ve  Challis  to  enjoy  his  pipe  alone. 

She  did  not  do  so,  being  assuaged  by  her  husband's  seeming  ac- 
ceptance of  social  distinctions.  But  it  rankled,  too,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  first  thing:  cbo  says  to  him  as  he  settles  down  to  hia 
pipe.    "  Duchesses,  indeed  1 7' 

If  it  were  fine  they  would  be  out  in  the  garden  at  the  h 
Only  the  drizzle  is  there  still     But  it  keeps  very  ol  and 

we  must  have  the  window  wide  open.  Tin1  Limp  won't  blow  out 
if  we  stand  it  away  on  the  sideboard.  This  sideboard  is  the  one 
that  was  bought — such  a  bar-rain! — for  Great  Coram  Street  Those 
drawers  that  swing — handles  to  pull  them  open  and 
find  the  cork  screw—are  the ,  rings  that  Bob  in  his  infancy  was 
permit tod  to  Qockexti  in  a  drama  he  was  the  hero  of — a 

postman  who  delivered  letters  at  very  short  intervals  indeed.  Oh, 
how  his  surroundings  of  this  evening  stung  Challis  with  memories 
of  his  past!  How  they  drove  home  to  him  the  need  to  keep  at 
bay  those  outlying  fires — or  wild  beasts,  were  they? — that  had 
made  an  inroad  on  his  present 

If  he  could  only  have  been  a  Roman  Emperor  now  I  Had  he 
not  read  lately  somewhere  how  Hadrian  had  married  two  Persian 
Princesses — real  ones ! — two  at  once  I — as  cool  as  a  cucumber  ?  Oh 
dear!   . 

What  is  that  Marianne  is  Haying  t  *'  You're  not  the  one  to  talk, 
Titus!" 

€lTalk  about  what,  Polly  Anne?"     His  1ir*t   puff,   with 
and  he  is  in  great  comfort  and  good-humour  I     The  wild  beasts  are 
standing  over. 

Hi:;    Dudtftseea   and   Baronet  I    Just  look   at  your 

.enor    Squares  I"    There    is    little    or    no    ill-humour   here. 

Bather    it    niijLrht.   be   called    concession    to    p-nod-humour;    an   ad- 

ion   of  her  husband's  friends  to  their  talk  as  permanent  ob- 

jects^forgiven  objects,  certainly — of  critical  raillery.     No  harm 

meant  I 

And  if  there  were,   Challis  would  ignore  it,  rather  than  have 

his  pipe  spoilt     "  Don't  let's  talk  about  them,"  he  says.    "Let's 

about  our  Grosvenor  Squar 

inaresl" 

rroavenor  Squaresf  then!    Polly  Anne  shall  have  her  own 

■."     A  till    tli  o   stifle  at  birth   a   most  excruciating 

<ht:  "If  I  had  only  just  succeeded  in  keeping  my  accursed 

night  now  have  continued,  '  You  know.  Palls   ^^ 

r?   t  iit  he  your  Grosvenor  Squares,  too,  *xA  TktfKv&.fc 
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would  please  me  better.    Why  not   be  jolly?'"    How   could  k 
make  such  a  speech  now?     His  only  chance  of  a  real  tranqui! 
was  to  keep  as  far  away  from  the  source  of  his  disturbance  si 
possible.    He  succeeded  in  suffocating  the  thought,  and  repeated 
*  Let's  talk  about  my  Grosvenor  Squares." 

Marianne's  reply  was  a  grudging  sound.    "Weill — and  h<w 
they  IT"1    The   unspoken   addendum  seemed  to  be:   *4 1   suppose  I 
must  say  something*     What  do  you  make  of  this*  my  minii 
Take  it  I" 

But  ChaHts  was  in  for  pretending  that  all  was  well,  arn 
world  unsullied  by  what  Mr,  liiderhood  called  "offences  giv1 
took,"    Everybody  was  very  well  at  Royd,  he  testified.     OnJ. 
time  the  house-party  was  so  over-powering  that  be  had  not  seen 
nearly  so  much  of  the  family  as  on  the  previous  occasion-     In 
■  of  the'  members  he  had  hardly  spoken  to — a  statement  a 
tensely  true  that  it  brought  his  veracity  up  to  a  reasonable  average- 

"Of  course, w  he  said,  "I  was  obliged  to  talk  a  bit  to  th< 
boy.  Just  as  he  was  obliged  to  compliment  the  celebrated  11 
on  his  last  book.  But  I  never  gx>t  on  the  subject  on  which  I 
really  interesting,  the  inner  life  of  the  Feudal  System.   . 

Which   is  *   .    .  ? "    said    Marianne.    Who,    on    being:   offer*! 
u  William  the  Conqueror  "  as  a  substitute  for  his  System,  addi*fc 
"  Oh,  I  know  I    We  used  to  say  him*  '  William  the  Conqueror,  co* 
land  and  sixty-six/'     Challis  continued: 

*  Last  time  we  had  quite  a  long  talk  over  it,  and  I'm  not  at  sH 
sure  that  we  don't  agree  in  the  long  run.    He  contends  that 
leal  of  Feudalism   .    ,    ." 

"What'a  fl»tt" 

"  Same  as  the  Feudal  System  .    .   «  that  the  ideal  of  Few 
iem,  properly  understood,  is  quite  the  noblest  .    ,    ." 

"I   beg   your   pardon,    dear!     Just    one    moment  I     Yes — I 
loodl   ,    .    -  whaif    You  must  come  near  and  speak  louder. 

rell  I — I  suppose  he  must  have  eigbtpence.  But  tell  him  anot 
time  I  shall  go  to  Cowdery's,  because  they  did  them  for  sixpence. 
You  haven't  twopence  in  coppers,  have  you,  dear  t n  Chat  Ha  hi 
and  the  incident,  whatever  it  waB,  closed.  Mnrianuefa  economic 
instincts,  needed  in  old  days,  had  survived  their  necessity  of«r* 
eh 

But  the  ideal  of  Feudalism  didn't  get  properly  understood  that 
time.     Challis  left  it,  and  began  somewhere  else:  u  Her  ladyM 
scarcely  talked  to  at  all.  which  I  was  sorry  for,  as  I  don't  d\ 
her,  and  I  fancy  she  knew  some  people  named  Nettlcfold  when  I 
w&B  a  boy,"    He  was  quite  aware  of  careless  constru  ught 
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suspicion  of  imbecility;  it  really  didn't  matter,  "As  for 
Sibyl  .  .   /' 

*  Do  you  mean  Judith? " 

u  I  mean  Sibyl.  I  fancy  she'll  end  by  m  airy  big  that  Lord  Fehx- 
tborpe.  They  are  always  about  in  his  motor  together.  By-the- 
bye,  I  hardly  know  how  to  thank  that  chap.  He  lent  me  his  motor 
to  the  station  this  morning.  I  like  him.  He's  too  good  for 
Sibyl." 

But  Marianne's  attention  has  been  caught  by  the  honey  in  a 
flower  on  the  way.  4i  I  don't  understand  these  people  and  their 
ways/'  she  says.  **  But  I  suppose  it's  all  right  if  itrs  a  motor. 
Charlotte  says  because  of  the  chauffeur," 

ChalhVs  sense  of  the  ludicrous  gets  the  upper  hand.  u  I  should 
have  thought  the  cbauifeur  would  be  too  much  preoccupied,"  says 
he.  "  Anyhow,  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  to  hear  they  were 
engaged,  any  day.  As  for  the  party  itself ,  there  were  some  very 
interesting  people  tliis  time,  and  some  most  interesting  talk  on 
abstruse  subjects  after  dinner." 

But  the  lady  felt  she  would  rather  hear  Mrs.  Eldridge  on  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  abstruse "  before  she  ventured  out  of  her 
depth  about  it.  A  queer  word,  that  I  Also,  she  does  not  mean  to 
have  Judith  elided  in  this  way,  "What  about  the  other  one!" 
she  says  bluntly. 

There  it  was  J — the  gist  of  the  whole  situation  in  a  nutshelL 
What  about  the  other  one?  As  Challis  laid  down  his  pipe,  half- 
smoked — a  strange  thing  for  him— he  waa  aware  that,  without  be- 
fog absolutely  tremulous,  it  would  not  do  for  him  to  bring  his 
teeth  very  near  together  without  touching,  or  they  would  chattel 
They  must  be  either  clutched  or  parted.  It  is  just  possible  that 
people  exist  who  have  sever  had  this  experience* 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

'    ML-TUAL   MISTRUST.      EA2TD80M2   JUDITH  I      BUT   MARIANNE    HAD 
WI8B    TO    IJRV    INTO    HER    ilFFAlKS.      HOW    MATTERS    WERE    OOI 
ABLER.      PLEASE    BU8H    THAT    POSTSCRIPT  I      CHALLls's   EiPLAHi 
HOW  IT  FAILED,  AND  HE   WENT  FOR  A  WALK 


People  go  on  making  believe  a  thing  is  true  which  each 
to  be  false,  Mr  r  ry  long  time.    But  when  each  be- 

lir.vcs  the  other  thinks  he  knows  nothing  about  the  matter — or 
everything  about  it,  as  may  suit  his  ease  best — reciprocal  deception 
will  have  a  still  longer  life.    And  longer  still  when  each  be] 
the   other   thinks   that   he   believes  .    .    .  and   so    on    across   and 
across  ad  infinitum,  in  shuttlecock  flights!     Our  own  belief  ia 
if  this  topic  were  discussed  by  Senior  Wranglers,  one  or  more  of 
them  would  say  something  intelligible,  which  we  can't,  al 
term  of  mutual  deception  increasing  as  the  t.onee 

of  the  shuttlecock  flights,  or  their  number-     The  mds  beet 

At  what  stage  of  the  labyrinth  of  reciprocities  were  Mr.  and  lies* 
Ilia  left  when  the  gentleman  laid  down  his  pipe?     Perhaps, 
considering  that  one  has  other  uses  for  one's  brain,  it  is  safest  to 
t  question  unanswered.     But  there  was  this  difference  be- 
tween them — that  Mrs,  Steptoe's  Ramsgate  tale  had  made  • 

*s   mind  a  fruitful  soil   for  suspicion;  while  Titus's,   spa 
i  a  tendency  to  detect  the  influence  now  and  again  of  Char 
Eldridge,  was  disposed  to  acquit  his  wife  of  any  ingenuity  in  < 
vating  crops  of  the  weed — indeed,  of  very  few  mental  subtleti 
any  sort  whatever.     She  was  to  him  the  incarnation  of  stupidity 
and  abstract  goodness,  a  solid  substratum  of  which  was  an  i 

uth  with  him,  reconcilable  with  any  amount  of  little  tempe 
or  big  ones.    And  this  faith  went  the  length  of  supposing  itm 
Polly  Anne  credited  him  with  it,  and  knew  it  would  prevent  hi 
imagining  that  she  could  think  him  capable  of  believing  that 
could  foster  suspicions  against  him.     Simple  and  intellk 

But  the  nervous  tremor  that  seized  on  (hall  is  a 
pipe  down  just  now  was  too  palpable  to  leave  reciv 
intact,  unless  accounted  for  as  foreign  to  the  Tl 

when  Marianne  ■■  d  the  abnormal 

mien  of  an  answer-see  V  |  you 
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going  to  finish  your  pipe?"  he  felt  that  some  intrepidity  was  called 
for,  for  both  their  eakes, 

"  Fancy  I  got  a  little  chill  in  the  damp  .  .  ,  oh  no  I— I  changed 
every  tiling.     Besides  ,    .    ." 

"Besides  what?" 

"Well— it  was  such  an  awful  business,  you  know  I  Why, 
when  we  were  driving  down  to  the  station*  how  was  I  to  know  I 
shouldn't  find  you  burned  to  a  cinder?  Just  fancy  I — Polly 
Anne!" 

*  You  wouldn't  have  cared/'  says  Marianne,  softening.  This 
was  an  improvement,  and  none  the  worse  for  the  serious  note  in 
ChalhVs  voice  as  he  referred  again  to  his  relief  when  he  knew  the 
alarm  had  been  for  nothing.  Nevertheless,  in  a  sense,  he  was  glad 
it  was  true  that  he  had  gone  through  strain  enough  to 
for  fifty  nervous  ague-fits.  But  he  felt  a  dreadful  hyprocite  for  all 
that!  Just  fancy !— availing  himself  of  the  incident  to  cover  his 
embarrassment  in  answering  a  plain  question  about  bis  young 
lady  friend.  But  his  duplicity  was  really  for  Marianne's  sake  as 
well  as  his  own.     Come  now  I 

"I  tell  you  what,  Tite:  you  must  have   a   regular  :  rong 

hot  toddy  to-night,  with  plenty  of  lemon*  FB  make  it  for  you." 
This  was  good— almost  Coram  Street  again!  Why  spoil  it?  "I 
can't  think  what  could  :  <m  to  go  catching  cold  at  the  sta- 

tion. It  didn't  do  any  good/*  But  she  improved  it:  "You  must 
have  it  after  you're  in  bed.  and  you  must  have  my  duvet."  Challis 
made  no  immediate  protest  against  this  policy,  hut  the  prospect 
of  a  June  night  under  a  duvet  can  never  be  tempting^  even  when 
one  anticipates  the  sleep  of  a  clear  conscience.  He  waa,  however, 
y  grateful,  kissing  a  rather  improved  countenance  his  wife 
advanced  on  application:  this  phrase  is  taken  from  his  mind,  which 
had  taken  it,  more  suo>  from  the  moneylender's  column  in  the 

met, 

"  It   i*n't  anything;   I've  no   objection  to  the  toddy,   though. 
a.   tell   me   some  more   about   your   mother  ,    .   ,  about   the 
dentist  .    .    .  anything  *    .   ,  oh,  by-the-bye!   one   of  ray  letters 
was  from  Bob,     It's  upstairs  ,    ♦    .   V\\  go  and  fetch  it  " 

"Never  mind  it  now!  Or  I  can  send  Ilarmood.  You  didn't 
answer  my  question.* 

"  Let  me  see — what  question?    No,  don't  ring!     Har- 

mood  won't   know  wbero  to  find   it.     Besides,  I  don't  want 
fishing  about  among  my  papers/*     And   the  obstinnte  man  w- 
and  1:   with   the  letter.     If  he   hoped   that   the   previous 

question  was  going  to  lapse,  he  was  mistaken- 
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11  The   question  was  about  your  friend  Miss  Arkroyd/* 
took  Bob's  letter*  opened  it,  and  made  a  pretence  of  looking  at 
But  she  left  her  restatement,  with  all  the  force  it  had  gati 
,  for  hia  consideration  while  she  did  so. 

He  stood  behind  her,  looking  over  her  shoulder  at  Bob's  h 
The  exact  thing  that  crossed  his  mind  as  he  did  so  was  that 
had  now  a  Dew  box  of  wax  vestas  in  his  pocket.    But,  then, 
had  had  to  quash  the  thought  that  suggested  it.    "That's  a 
trait  of  the  new  second  master  putting  on  his  trousers/*  said  be. 
"  What  about  my  friend  Miss  Arkroyd,  Polly  Anne  dear!   . 
No,  that's  not  hia  real  name.     Pitt's  his  real  name  ,   .   .  Kev, 
Iairus  Pitt  .   .   .  Ob,  well  I — hoys  will  be  boys,  you  know.   .    .   / 

But  Marianne  was  not  to  be  turned  from  her  purpose  by  the  Rev 
1  urns   Pitt,   whose  parents  had  not   baptized  him  considerately 
*1&  it  all  settled  about  her  going  on  the  stage?  .  .   .  h 
Judith?" 

iSo  strangely  had  last  night's  image  of  Judith — or,  rather,  her 
identity — cancelled  her  previous  one  of  the  stage  aspirant,  that 
Challis  all  but  exclaimed,  "Oh,  of  course! — she  was  going  on  the 
stage.  Actually  I  had  forgotten  that  i "  Tor  h©  had  forgotten  it 
-*-Eetrild  and  all!— in  the  outbreak  of  fever  in  which  he  ha 
completely  forgotten  himself  and  his  position  and  his  duties.  But 
he  kept  to  himself  what  would  have  been  unintelligible  to  Mari- 
anne; not  without  a  feeling  of  relief  that  hex  question  had  re* 
minded  him  of  an  aspect  in  which  Judith  could  be  easily  discussed 
by  both,  without  any  aniire  pensee, 

**  Handsome  Judith,"  said  he  seriously  and  equably  as  he  re- 
sumed hia  seat*  *'  has  given  up  all  idea  of  going  on  the  stage. 
a  at  an  end." 

"  Oh !  n     A  short  and  thick  exclamation,  very  conclusive. 

u  I  shall  have  to  find  someone  else  to  play  Estrild  if  I  fini 
the  play.  ,   .    ." 

Mrs.  Challis  was  considering.    wShe?s  going  to  he  married, 
-i\"  she  said, 

u  H'm ! — I've  no  reason  to  suppose  she  is." 

"You  said  her  sister  was?" 

WI  said  something  about  Sibyl  and  Lord  F.    Yes!— hut  they're 
not  twins,  you  know,  she  and  Judith  I  " 

"  I  know  that    "Really.  Tite,  I'm  not  the  goose  you  always  try 
to  make  me  out!    Besides,  twins  don't,  invariably:  ?■« 
dies  of  a  broken  heart." 

"  Judith  won't  die  of  a  hroken  heart  when  her  sister  marries, 
says  Challis  dryly, 
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w  I  understand.  But,  Tifce  dear,  do  consider  I  A  married  sister 
younger  than  herself !  " 

¥  Miss  Arkroyd  isn't  the  sort  of  party  to  contract  matrimony  in 
order  to  walk  in  front  of  her  sister  at  Court.  Besides,  there  might 
not  be  another  coronet  handy,  to  walk  in  frout  with/' 

*'  What  sort  of  party  is  she,  then  ? "  Challis  thought  to  himself 
that  a  certain  class  of  stupidity  makes  as  formidable  a  cross- 
examiner,  sometimes,  as  cleverness  itself,  Getting  no  immediate 
reply,  Ms  wife  repeated,  u  Weill— what  sort?" 

"She's  a  problem ;  that's  the  expression  nowadays,  I'm  not  sure 
it  isn't  as  good  as  another." 

"Never  mind  the  expression  I  You  know  you  admire  her  very 
much." 

"I  do.  But,  you  see,  Polly  Anne? — she  won't  act  Estrild.  So 
where  are  we?  n  What  a  boon  Estrild,  recollected  just  in  time,  had 
been  in  this  conversation  I 

"  What  excuse  does  she  give  for  backing  out  ? n  The  speaker's 
grim  attitude  towards  suggested  breach  of  faith  grated  on  her  bus- 
band.     But  that  was  all  in  the  day's  work—  lay's  work! 

"  I  think  V\\  have  another  pipe.  .  .  ,  Oh  yea  I — I'm  feeling  all 
right  again  now;  it  was  nervous,  after  that  horrible  affair  at  the 
atation,  ,  •  ,  Til  fill  it  up  new,  and  then  I'll  tell  the  whole 
story." 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  pry  into  Miss  Arkruyd's  affairs.  However, 
tell  me  if  you  like," 

**  Not  if  you  don't  like ! "  Challis  is  again  puffing  in  comfort 
»t  this  point,  and,  to  our  thinking,  matters  are  going  easier,  No 
particular  reply  comes  from  Marianne,  and  he  assumes  a  dis- 
claimer* saying,  4i  All  right,  Polly  Anne  I     I'll  go  on.     It  seems 

lat  the  Great  Idea  had  something  to  do  with  it.  *    .   ." 

44  Let's  Bee! — that's  the  Fine  Art  turn-out.  .    ,    ." 

"Yes;  the  new  Art  and  Craft  affair — Sibyl's.  There  was  a 
family  row  when  she  proposed  to  put  up  her  name,  with  *  Limited ' 
fefter  if,  over  a  shop  in  Bond  Street."  He  went  on,  and  narrated 
briefly  how  Sibyl  had  met  her  parents'  remonstrances  by  saying 
that  if  Judith  went  on  the  stage,  she  didn't  see  for  her  part  why 
houldrrt  conduct  a  business.  Especially  as  it  was  distinctly 
understood  that  mechanics  would  not  be  employed;  only  craftsmen* 
Abo  that  the  articles  sold  would  not  be  things,  but  art-products. 

Iso  that  they  would  be  curiously  wrought.    How  the  Bart,  had 

itfrrupted  her.  to  ask  what  on  earth  she  meant  by  Judith  going 
the  stage  I     For  the  most  palpable  and  visible  things  w<m\<\  «& 
on  in  the  family  under  the  worthy  gentleman's  nose,  ma\ft^ 
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never  a  penny  the  wiser.  "  Then."  said  the  narrator.  w  Judith  w* 
summoned,  and  there  was  a  scene.  The  tip  shot  was  that  I 
young  ladies  being  of  age,  and  having  a  right 
way,  it  seemed  at  first  that  each  would  certainly  carry  out  her  I 
tention,  iu  spite  of  their  parents1  remonstrances.  But  mat 
flection  showed  Sibyl,  whoa?  sisterly  feelings  run  high.   „    .   .* 

u  They  don't  hit  it  ofi 

xactly!   .    .    .  showed  Sibyl  that  if  she  made  her  own 
pliance  with  her  parents'  wishes  contingent  on  Judith 
np  the  play-acting  .    . 

**  I  see,"  said  Marianne  very  perceptively;  adding,  as  an 
word,  u  There  was  the  lord,  too." 

*•  It  was  what  John   Eldridge  would  have  called   a 
Judith.     And,  as  you  say,  Lord  Felixthorpe  might  have  flinched  at 
a  stage  sister-in-law." 

"  I  didn't  say  so,  hut  it  was  what  I  meant,"    An  uncomfortable 
look  comes  on  Marianne's  face,  as  though  something  had  cr 
her  mind.    She  says  disconnectedly,  "  Tite  dearl" — with  a 
intonation  out  of  place  at  this  juncture,  hut  immediately 

[a    it.     "Never  mind  1— at  least,  never  mind  now!     Go 
about  Judith." 

Uis  glanced  sharply  at  her,  puzzled  by  her  words  and  thr*ii 
manner.    But  he  let  them  pass,  and  continued:  "Anyhow,  J 
has  given  up  the  stage,  and  there  is  to  be  no  shop  with  * ; 
Limited '  over  it," 

"  What  do  you  suppose  you  will  do  about  the  play?  " 

"I  must  leave  it  alone  for  e  little,  and  see  1j>  fcers  ahflj 

themselves*     You  see,  the  play  was  written  for  Judith   Ark 
and  you  cant  think  what  a  job  it  will  be  to  think  another 
— Silvia  Berens,  for  instance — into  the  part.    Or  Thyrzn  Shreck* 
enhaum," 

"I  really  am  sorry  for  you,  Titus.    After  writing  things  al 
over    again     and    making     alterations!    Oh     dear  I"     Man 
thought  to  herself,  should  she  get  up  and  go  across  the  ru**  to  h< 
husband  and  kiss  himl     But  then  a  memory  must  needs 
mind — that  story  of  the  Ramsgate  wadding — never   cl< 
Till  that  was  done,  her  role  of  domestic  affection  st  >rt 

gratuitous  kissing.    Some  day  she  would  get  at  that  at 
know  all  about  it, 

u while  matters  were  comfortable^;  no  doul 
odious  play-acting  business  was  at  an   end — at  least,  t»- 
Judith,  who  WBB  t&6  vicious  quitch  in  it,  v.  me<L     Til 

might  have  as  much  Silvia  Berens  as  he  liked;  she  knew 
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would  be  all  safe.    Also,  Marianne  misinterpreted  her  husband's 
to  talk  of  Judith,  at  first,  as  an  excusable  dis- 
gust with   the  young  lady  herself  for  the  trick  she  had  played 
him,     11  >  peak  of  her  freely  enough  at  last     This  was 

because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  sense  of  his  surrounding'  relations 
was  growing  on  him,  and  each  moment  was  feeling  comfortabler 
than  its  predecessor* 

ChalHs  finished  his  pipe,  and  they  chatted  of  other  matters. 
Then  followed  a  good  deal  about  th©  railway  accident,  and  ChatLis 
talked  learnedly  about  the  flashpoints  of  petroleums.  They  seemt 
quite  agreed  that  if  it  could  only  be  established  beyond  a  doubt 
that  neither  of  them  bad  ever  seen  or  spoken  to  any  one  of 
sufferers,  or  their  relations  or  belongings,  the  calamity  would  come 
within  the  category  of  common  accidents  in  newspapers,  that 
happen  every  day  somewhere,  and  can*t  be  helped.  But  Marianne 
was  terribly  afraid  that  the  guard*  who  was  burned  nearly  to  a 
cinder,  must  be  the  red-nosed  guard  who  looked  in  at  her  carriai 
in  the  morning  and  asked  if  she  had  dropped  a  pair  of  double  eye- 
glasses.    That  would  bring  it  painfully  near  home. 

Mr*  Eldridge's  impulsiveness  and  some  of  his  individualities 
were  reviewed,  It  was  impossible  to  acquit  him  of  having  gives 
his  friend  a  perfectly  unnecessary  fright;  but  we  would  not  dwTell 
on  it,  for  look  at  the  excellence  of  his  heart!  This  quality  was 
always  saving  John  from  censure,  which  would  have  been  i 
out  unsparingly  to  the  possessor  of  a  bad  one.  It  is  extraordinary 
what  an  affliction  you  can  be  to  your  friends,  with  impunity,  when 

Lee  your  intrinsic  goodness  is  an  established  fact. 

Even  grandmamma  was  pacifically   talked  over— a  thing  thi 

ippened  rarely  enough.    Marianne  had  not  been  very  lonf 

?r,  as,  while  they  were  at  lunch,  the  tooth-stopping  came  out, 
knew  that  if  it  was  not  replaced  the  tooth  would  come  on  a< 
ing.     These  interesting  particulars  came  gradually,  as  Marianne 
brewed  the  promised  toddy.     Challis  had  declined  to  have  it  in 
bed,  as  quite  uncalled  for  by  his  malady,  which  he  maintained, 
truly  enough,  no  doubt,  was  purely  a  nervous  affection. 
lie  never  drank  that  toddy  I 

For  when   it  was  ready,  Marianne  said:  "It's  so  hot  I  cant 

jueh  it     Yoiill  have  to  wait." 

UJ  right"  he  said.  "  I  shall  be  a  few  minutes  yet.  I  dare  say 
TH  have  another  half-pipe  to  make  up  three.  Don't  you  stop,  old 
girl 

L    '-Well,  perhaps  I  may  as  well  g  bad 

ting  about,  and  I'm  sleepy.    Good-night,  dsax' 
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don't  bum  your  mouth  I"  She  was  more  her  old  self  than 
had  Been  for  a  long  time.  For,  you  see,  she  had  seen— but  slowl; 
— that  her  cloud  had  cleared  away,  ChaUis's  own  feeling'  tha 
— for  him — Judith  must  cease,  had  worked  itself  into  speech  tha 
his  wife  had  merely  supposed  to  relate  to  the  chute  of  the 
jected  drama.  It  was  a  good  wind  that  blew  Judith  away,  what* 
ever  quarter  it  blew  from. 

She  went  close  to  her  husband,  giving  him  the  right  pie 
face  to  kiss.     "Which  tooth  was  it?*  said  he.     She  showed 
him,  tapping  it.    **  It's  a  very  little  hole"  he  said,  "  and  a 
toothlM     She  replied:  " That's  why  Mr,  Leaver  says  it  should 
stopped  with  gold.    Now,  good-night,  dear  I    Drink  the  toddy 
dotift  be  rory  late  J " 

Now,  if  only  this  woman  had  just  gone  straight  away  to  bed  and 
slept!    And  if  that  man,  who  had  fully  sworn  to  himself— 
you  I— that  the  thing  he  hud  to  do  was  to  thrust  his  past  dcliriu 
behind  him,  had  but  Smoked  his  pipe,  drunk  his  toddy,  slept  &n 
waked  next  day  a  wiser  man,  might  not  the  whole  of  the  silly 
have  passed  into  oblivion,  and  left  this  prosy  tale  of  ours  without  & 
raison-d'etref    Quite,  possible  I     But,    then,   no   such   thing 
petted. 

For  Marianne  seemed  to  hang  fire  and  hesitate  over  her 
parture.  She  paused  as  she  passed  the  open  window;  the 
air,  now  that  the  rain  bad  stopped,  was  pleasant  after  so  mudi 
'"'What  a  beautiful  moonlight,  night  it's  come  out!*1  dm 
said.  But  the  moonlight  grated  on  her  husband.  That  moon  was 
a  day  older  and  a  shade  smaller  than  the  full  orb  shining  0B 
the  little  Tophet  garden  and  that  Calypso  of  last  nighty  n 

lar  universe  of  mocnsparks.     Why  need  the  rain-rack,   r 
northward  after  doing1  the  garden  so  much  good,  leave  eon- 
guilt  exposed  to  the  sight  of  Artemis— or  Hecate- — who 
about  it  yesterday!    Why  not  have  gone  on  raining  a  litti 

Marianne  took  another  view.     She  said  again,  "How  lovely  th 
D  ill  Tits  T'  in  an  unusual  way  for  her.    For  she  was  not  ( 
to   romantic  sentiments.    Her    husband   read    in   her    manner  ft 
tuition  of  their  rapprochement;  for  such  it  w  jh  im 

official  recognition  had  been  bestowed  on  distance,  its 
precedent.     He  went  and  stood  beside  her;  and,  for  her  sake  ft* 
well  as  his  own — so  he  though t — gazed  on  the  moon  with  aJl 
effrontery  of  those  experienced  reprobates,  Mr.  Brown   i 
Smith.     He  forsook  the  toddy  to  do  so,  having  ju8t 

■  l  it  could  be  touched  with  safety, 
>d  eide  by  side  at  the  window;  a  minute  or  more,  mayha 
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Thea  she  Baid,  almost  as  though  conscious  of  some  unscheduled 
ratification:  ''That'll  do,  dear!  Now  suppose  I  go  to  bed.  The 
toddy  will  be  cold"  He  followed  her  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  to 
endorse  the  cordiality  of  his  eend-oflr.  There  she  kissed  him  again, 
but  said,  rather  puzzling  him:  "I  know  you've  forgiven  me,  Tito 
dear!" 

He  was  moved  as  well  as  puzzled.  **  But>  my  dearest  girl,"  said 
he,  **  what  have  I  to  forgive  If  w 

u  What  I  said  in  iny  letter."  Whatever  this  woman's  faults 
were,  she  was  always  downright 

i4  But,  dear  old  goose,  what  did  it  all  come  to?  You  couldn't 
get  away  from  home  just  now,  or  something.  What  did  it  mat- 
ter? That  was  all  right!"  Oh,  how  he  wished  he  could  hate 
added.  "Come  next  time"!  But,  alas! — that  was  all  over  now; 
reasons  why  jostled  each  other  in  his  hrain.    No  more  Royd ! 

"I  didn't  mean  that,"  eays  the  downright  one,  pushing  facts 
home.  u  I  meant  what  I  wrote  at  the  end,  on  the  back  of  the  last 
sheet.    It  was  all  nonsense,  you  know;  I  never  meant  it" 

**  I  didn't  see  the  hack  of  the  last  sheet  I  read  it  in  a  great 
hurry  ju*t  going  in  to  dinner  last  night" 

41  Well  I — it  was  there.  Don't  read  it;  burn  it!  Can't  you  p.t 
it  now,  and  bum  it  for  me  to  see?    I  would  so  much  rather.31 

Challia  should  have  replied  that  he  had  got  the  letter  safe  some* 
where,  he  knew,  and  he  would  look  it  up  after  he  had  finished  his 
ha  If -pipe.  The  reprobates  the  story  has  referred  to  would  have 
done  so ;  would  probably  have  gone  the  length  of  turning  out  their 
pockets  slapping  themselves  on  those  outworks;  would  even  have 
said,  being  men  of  spirit  Dammy,  madam,  the  Devil  was  in  it  if 
they  could  tell  what  had  become  of  the  letter !  Come  what  might, 
they  would  have  cut  a  figure!  Challis  cut  none,  or  if  he  did  it 
was  a  poor  one.  The  fact  fa  that*  considered  as  a  liar,  he  was 
pood  for  nothing— had  a  very  low  standard  of  mendacity;  and,  in- 
deed, had  suffered  so  much  over  this  affair  of  Judith  that  it  was  a 
luxury  to  him  to  say  something,  at  lost,  without  any  reserves. 

u  It's  burned  already,  Polly  Anne,  So  you  may  be  easy. 
Ta-ta  I "  lie  had  said  it  before  he  remembered  how  unready  he 
must  perforce  be  with  details. 

**  Oh ! n  rather  curtly.  "  I  suppose  you  lit  your  pipe  with  it? 
Very  well  | " 

lie  had  better  have  let  misapprehension  stand.  Better  that 
amount  of  false  construction  than  the  actual  facts.  But  be  must 
needs  clear  his  character.  "No,  Polly  Anne;  it  was  really  no 
fault  of  mine.    Jt  was  the  merest  accident.  .    ,    ,'*    sfl»  staAXesek 
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over  it;  and  she,  fleeing  he  had  some  tale  to  tell  or  reserve  alv 
— but,  to  do  her  justice,  without  any  idea  of  a  lion  in  ambu&— 
waited  with  patience.    This,  as  you  know,  is  the  deadliest  way  in 
which  stammered  information  can  be  received. 

*'It  really  was — you  know  how  imp  .  ,  ,  difficult  it  is  to  raid 
by  moonlight— and  my  wax  vesta  I  lit  to  read  it  with  was  Us©  lift 
I  had.  It  was  when  I  threw  it  away — yes,  when  I  threw  it  ttwtj 
it  set  fire  to  the  letter.  It  burned  my  fingers,  and  I  threw  i 
the  ground."  What  a  lame  business !  And  he  dared  not  men  tic* 
Judith,  and  knew  it, 

Marianne's  voice  is  changing  a  little  as  she  repeats;  "  It  buniei 
rour  fingers,  and  you  threw  it  on  the  ground  ?"    She  does  ii 

words  m  Please  explain !  "  aloud.     She  merely  leaves  them  an* 
spoken, 

But  her  husband  has  only  begun  saying  "Yes  ..."  uneasily* 
when  she  cuts  him  short  u  Were  they  dining  by  moonlight  st 
Boyd  last  night?" 

'4  No — no — of  course  not!    You  don't  understand*  .    * 

"I  don't" 

w  I  had  read  the  letter  myself  just  before  dinner,  and  I  missed 
reading  the  postscript,  because  it  was  late,  and  the  dinner-* 
sounded-    This  of  the  wax  match  was  in  the  garden*  after/ 
is  coming  slowly — the  inevitable — and  he  is  beginning  to  know  it 
Maybe  Marianne  sees  the  flush  mounting  on  his  face. 

"  I  thought  you  never  saw  the  back  of  the  last  sheet!  Why  did 
you  want  to  read  the  rest  again?    Had  I  said  anything  wrong tn 

"  No,  dear  I — you  don't  understand.    Listen*  .    , 

u  Yes— go  on  I "  Because  what  has  to  be  listened  to  seems  to 
bang  tire,     However,  it  comes  in  the  end. 

E  myself  that  wanted  to  read  the  letter  again  jt 
then.  .    .    ." 

"  Who  had  read  it  before?" 

ttl  didn't  mean  that*  either,  dear — do  wai* 

"I  am  waiting  .    *   .  tell  me  .   .   .  tell  me  at  once!  " 
Marianne's  breath  came  a  little  short,  on  the  last  words,  and  she 
baning  on  the  banister-rail  perceptibly.     His  answer  i 
quick  undertone  of  one  who  wishes  to  get  something  - 
WOuld  have  been  glad  to  leave  un uttered, 

**  I  was  asked  if  I  thought  you  would  mind  your  answer 
invitation  being  shown,  and  I  could  not  remember  a 

r   that   I   thought  you   could   possibly  object   to*   my 
ing  .    .    » 

"  Who  do  you  mean  by  ■  they '  % " 
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"  The— the  family,    Lady  Arkroyd,  .   .   .* 

u  My  message  was  to  Judith  Arkroyd,  who  wrote  to  me.  Do 
you  mean  her  when  you  say  theyf  Who  else  was  there  when  she 
saw  the  letter?'* 

"  You  had  better  tell  me  exactly  what  happened." 

"  I  had.     They  had  a  party,  and  dancing-  going  on,     I  went  away 

a  quiet  garden  there  is,  to  be  out  of  the  noise,  and  Miss  Arkroyd 
was  there.  She  had  seen  your  letter  arrive  for  mo  when  the  post 
came,  and  had  Been  me  after  reading"  it  just  before  dinner,  and 
me  slip  it  in  my  pocket.  She  asked  to  be  allowed  to  see  it — 
I  know  with  some  idea  of  inducing  you  to  change  your  mind  and 
come,  and  I  ...  I  may  havo  been  wrong,  you  know  .  .  .  only 
remember  I  had  not  read  the  postscript  you  speak  of  ,   ,    .  well  I 

let  her  look  at  it" 

"Then  about  the  matches  and  the  fire?  " 

"Just  an  accident.  I  held  a  match  for  her  to  read  by,  and  it 
caught  a  gauze  veil  she  had.  It  was  just  got  clear  in  time  to 
ave  her  a  bad  burning;  But  the  letter  caught  in  the  blaze,  and 
■was  burned  before  I  could  save  it    That  is  all  I " 

"Is  that  quite  all?" 

"Quite  all !  * 

"  It  is  quite  enough.    Good-night !  n 

"Ob,    Polly     Anne,     Polly     Anne!— don't     think— <dWt     be- 

i  .  .  .» 

"Goon,     What?" 

.   ,  anything    but    what    I've    told     you  .   ,    .     Oh,     my 


tut  Marianne  has  left  him,  and  is  on  her  way  upstairs.  She  is 
Itiite  changed  from  the  Polly  Anne  who  was  standing  by  the  win- 
tow  hut  now.  She  walks  stonily,  and  looks  white.  But  her 
fortitude  only  lasts  as  far  as  the  return  of  the  Btairease.  Aa  she 
turns,  and  knows  that  he  can  see  her  face  from  below,  lighted  aa 
by  the  gas  on  the  landing  above,  she  breaks  down  altogether, 
reaches  her  bedroom-door  in  a  passion  of  hysterical  tears. 
No — no — no — no !  "  she  cries.  "  Take  away  your  hands.  Go 
and  leave  me,"  For  her  husband  has  followed  her,  three 
steps  at  a  time.  He  knows,  and  the  knowledge  is  a  knife  in  his 
I ,  how  wrong  he  has  been ;  not  in  falling  in  love  out  of  bounds 
—a    tl  had    no   control   over— but    in    showing  that   letter, 

which  he  could  easily  have  refused  to  do.    Passion  and  action  live 
on  OJ  he  river.     Now,  what  worlds  would  ho  give 

to  find  palliation  for  himself  in  his  inner  conacta&Gfe\ — &  \*  ^oa 
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want  of  that  that  ties  the  tongue  of  his  explanation  to 

he  must  qualify  his  contrition,  if  only  that  plenary  admission  U 

guilt  would  be  taken  to  imply  still  more,  and  worse,  to  come. 

"  Polly  Anne  dearest,  for  God?s  sake  don't  run  away  with  n  ftke 
idea!    A  great  deal  too  much  is  being  made  of  a  trifle       I 
would  only  be  patient  with  me!  .    . 

41 1  am  patient.    Now  tell — what  is  the  false  idea?    Why 
too  much?    Why  is  it  a   trifle? — showing  my 
woman  before  you  had  read  it  yourself!  w     She  is  killing 
as  she  speaks,  and  has  a  hard  struggle.    They  are  heads  o 
Lemma  Hydra. 

u  Don't  be  unfair  to  me,  dear  I    I  had  read  it,  all  except  that 
bit  on  the  back.     It  was  so  easy  to  miss  it :  " 

"  /  never  do — things  on  the  back  of  letters.*' 

u  It  was  stupid  of  me.     But  what  you  don't  understand, 
ifl   that   I   wanted    Mis*   Arkro.yd   to   read   your   message 
There  was  certainly  nothing  you  could  have  minded  her  seeing  ii 
the  letter  itself." 

"  Indeed  t    How  do  you  know  %  n 

«  Well!— I  don't  know;  I  think." 

*•  And  when  you  had  put  Miss  Arkroyd  out,  what  happened?" 

"How  do  you  mean  *  what  happened  '  I 

"Oh,  don*t  tell  me  if  you  don't  like!    I  am  out  of  it ! n 

Now,  Challis  would  have  liked  to  be  able  to  say*  "It  i^ 
own  choice  that  you  are  out  of  it;  and  the  whole  of  this  mi 
standing  has  grown,  through  a  good  Intention  of  this  lady 
to  bring  you  into  it."    But  he  had  tied  his  own  tongue. 
whatever  it  WMM — had  ceased  to  exist  for  him  now  at  Royd 
probably  his  future  intercourse  with  Grosl  u*re  wo«l 

limited  to  just  such  an  allowance  of  formal  calls  as  would  draw  i 
veil  over  strained  relations,  and  silence  suggestion  of   ostr. 
His  behaviour  of  the  previous  evening  had  created  a  no 
fare;  but  the  conversation  had  hardly  arrived  at  the  not 

"  Nothing"  happened;  the  burns  were  not  bad/'     Ilia  words  wrr* 
almost  triio — the  prevarication,  in  this  form,  of  lb.- 
the  notice-board  was  clearly  legible  by  now.     "  We  left  the  pa 
and  no  more  was  said  about  the  letter,  because  some  men  from  tfw 
hotift  us,  talking  politic 

But  Marianne  has  gone  stony.    Her  manner  rejects   tl 
from  the  house,  who  talked  politics.     u  I  s-a 
pressing  the  closure  of  her  mind  aguinst  nil  extent*, 
tions,  evasions,  or  excuses.    **The  letter  was  burned,  and 
was  an  end  of  it" 
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"Exactly!  An  end  of  it!"  He  extended  the  phrase  in  his 
mind  to  his  relations  with  Royd,  and  all  belonging  to  them. 

Marianne  waited  so  incisively  for  anything  further  to  be  said 
by  her  husband,  and  he  felt  so  certain  that  if  the  no-thoroughfare 
notice  were  disregarded,  the  trespassers  would  suffer  penalties — his 
own  being  enforced  disclosure  of  what  would  be  injurious  to  both, 
and  quite  useless — that  he  was  almost  glad  when  his  wife  said 
stonily:  "Your  whisky  is  getting  cold.  Perhaps  you  had  better 
take  it."  He  answered  drearily,  "  Perhaps  I  had,"  and  went  away, 
but  not  to  the  dining-room.  He  went  to  his  own  study,  and  sat 
there  aimlessly,  thinking,  in  the  half-dark.  Presently,  making  as 
little  noise  as  possible,  he  went  downstairs,  put  out  the  lights 
that  had  been  left  burning,  and,  going  stealthily  out  at  the  front- 
door, went  for  a  walk  in  the  moonlight. 

But  that  carefully  mixed  nightcap  remained  untouched,  and  was 
placed  by  Harmood  on  the  sideboard,  as  an  embarrassment  diffi- 
cult to  dispose  of  where  no  man-servant  was  kept.  And  there  it 
reproached  its  maker  and  its  non-consumer  in  the  morning. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

HOW  CHALLIS  AND  mS  WIFE  PARTED.  A  DINNER  AT  THE  CLOB,  ASD 
RETURN  FROM  IT.  WHAT  HAS  BECOME  OF  YOUR  MISTRESS  t 
LETTER  FROM  MARIANNE  CRAIK.      DAMN  CHARLOTTE  ELDRJDGE! 


There  are  no  hours  more  miserable  than  the  first  ones  of  a 
after  u  quarrel,  or  high  tension  akin  to  a  quarrel.     Next 

Hermitage  found  it  full  of  silences  and  re  Mr. 

Mrs,  Challis  were  speaking  with  studied  forbearance — i 
— toward*  one  another*    The  children  had  been  told  to  make 
noise,  and  had  mode  it,  but  hud  then  been  told  to  make 
and  60  on,  to  the  point  of  virtual  extinction.    Their  mother 
risen  at  her  usual  time,  but  looking  ill.  and  had  scarcely 
fault  with  her  osual  spirit     And  yet  Harmood, 
the  story  is  now  following,  observed  that  the  butter  had  a  fix 

lie  one  it  so  often  has;  and  the  eggs  were  the 
won't  boiL     There  is  another  sort,  which  has  a  passion   > 
tegration;  but  this  time  it  was  the  former,  which  is  w 
yet  they  wen  accepted  in  silence.     Harmood  saw  clearly  i 
had  been  words,  and  forthwith  resolved  to  select  this  m- 
warning  suddenly — a  step   she  had  been  eon  tempi » 
some  wfrihTi     An  up-to-date  English  servant  respects  herself  atf 
or  less,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  confusion   into  u 
can  plunge  her  employers  when  she  throws  up  her  situation, 

Mr.  ChalJis  had  only  waited — Harmood  noticed — t<«  see 
dren  as  they  went  out  for  an  early  walk,  not  to  be  in  tb>- 
too  much.    He  kissed  both  affectionately,  but  his  customary  j< 
with  them  were  rather  under  his  breath.    He  then  wn 

,    and   presumably  wrote  something  Harm' 
seiousness  was  able  to  form  a  low  opinion  of,  wither 
whenever  she  did  out  the  study  she  mentally  classed   MS. 
ture  as  a  lot  of  stuff, 

Mrs.  Challis  transacted  necessary  household  bus!  ij  welt 

straight  to  her  room,  saying  she  was  going  out,  and  w«- 
when  she  should  be  back.    At  the  street -door  she  wa.~ 
Harmood.  respectfully  but  firmly.     Was  she  likely  to  be  back  st* 
fore  twelve?    She  couldn't  say;  why?    Of  course,  because  W* 
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wished  to  give  warning,  and  if  she  did  not  do  ao  before 

would  have  to  pass  twenty-four  hours  more  under  the 

had  sheltered  her  for  three  years  at  least,    As  Mrs. 

might  be  out,  she  would  prefer-to  give  a  month- a  warning' 

til. 

Challis  did  not  show  the  panic  Harmood  had  promised 
the  sight  of.     On  the  contrary,  she  barely  raised  her  eye- 
as  she  answered :   a  Certainly,   Harmood  I    To-day   is  the 
"  and  was  actually  going  out*     But  she  paused  an  in- 
t  a  prefatory  cough  from  the  handmaiden.    Had  the  latter 
omplaint  to  make?    The  answer  renounced  complaint*  but 
plication  of  generosity.     "Very  well!"  said  Mrs.  ChalHs 
"I  can't  wait.    The  twentieth."    And  went  away,  Icav- 
ood  mortified. 

came  back  between  twelve  and  one.  She  was  heated  with 
but  might  have  been  crying,  too.  So  Harmood  thought 
she  let  her  in.  She  went  upstairs,  speaking  to  her  husband 
his  door.  She  had  just  come  back  from  Charlotte's,  she 
Was  be  there?  Yes — he  was,  and  came  out  at  ones  to  speak 
r.  He  was  amiable,  but  subdued.  Had  waited  for  her,  in 
sre  was  anything — a  vague  expression,  but  conciliatory  iin- 
drcumstances,  There  was  certainly  nothing — no  doubt 
t.  Was  he  going  out?— his  coat  suggested  it.  Yes;  be 
not  be  in  to  lunch.  A  letter  had  come  by  the  second  post* 
him  to  meet  a  man  on  business  in  the  City  at  two.  He  would 
Qopini'e,  and  stay  at  his  club,  where  he  had  promised 
with  his  publisher  and  some  authors  at  7.30.  But  he 
not  come  in  late- 
Marianne  said  coldly:  "Don't  huny  on  mj  account" 
answered,  as  cheerfully  as  he  dared — that  is,  not  to  seem  to 
the  conditions:  "  You'll  go  to  bed  just  the  same,  of  course? n 
reply  was :  "  I  shall  go  to  bed."  Nothing  more.  She  went 
?r  own  bedroom, 

ilmost  have  sworn  he  heard  a  sob  as  the  door 

it  so  or  not?    He  could  not  bear  the  doubt.    He 

risk  it — go  to  her,  throw  himself  at  her  feet,  cry  out  in  his 

for  pardon  for  the  past,  and  oblivion;  for  a  pact  of  hope 

days  and  hours  to  come.     If  he  could  only  have  made  his 

i  a  few  seconds  sooner!     But  he  just  missed  the  chance}  B» 

opened  her  door  and  came  back,  stony, 
rgot  to  tell  you.     Harmood  has  given  warning." 
ood!    Why — what  on  earth  has  the  woman  to  complain 
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"I  can't  say,    /  have  given  her  no  cause  of  cornplai; 
makes  no  complaint,  as  I  understand" 

■'  Well ! — that    is    extraordinary  1    However,    she's    not    indi* 
pensable.    We   can   do   without   her.    Only   you^U    have 
bother  to  Bnd  someone  else,"' 

Marianne  said :  "  I  don't  think  I  shall/'    And  Challis  imagined 
that  she  referred  to  some  possible  servant  or  useful  age  J 
she  knew  of.    But  the  thought  in  her  mind  was  differen 
ebull  see.     Challis  recalled  her  words  afterwards.     All    t! 
talk  of  Harmood  meant  for  Mm  then  was  that  a  good  impi; 
Spoiled  by  it 

He  looked  at  his  watch,  and  found  he  would  only  j 
time  to  get  to  town,  get  some  lunch,  and  be  ready  for  his  appoi 
ment,  which  was  an  imperative  one.    He  changed  slippers 
i,  and  was  ready.    With  his  hand  on  the  open  street-door, 
called  out  to  his  wife;  "Good-bye,  then!    I'm  off/'     Contrary 
his  expectation,  she  came  downstairs, 

*  You    are    off/*    she   said,    repeating   his   words,     u  Good 
And  rather  to  his  surprise  she  kissed  him,  say i rip: 
— then,  good-bye !  *    All  the  manner  of  it  was  a  little  odd. 
his  instincts — may  be  mistaken  ones — told  him  to  let  well  ftloofl 
plied  with  a  warmeT  kiss  than  hers  had  been,  and  a  moroaet 
after  was  on  his  way  to  East  Putney  Station,     He  was  v 
comfortable  about  losing  sight  of  her  for  so  long.     But,  aft*?r  d 
it  might  give  their  relations  a  better  chance  of  readjus 
Nothing  like  a  pause! 

A  business  colloquy  of  some  warmth,  with  a  reference  to 
legal  proceedings,  was  followed  first  by  a  pleasant  afternoon  at 
Club,  and  next  by  a  very  informal  dinner  of  six— of  whom 
least  three  were  amusing  dogs — and  lastly  by  a  saunter  I 
with   one  of   the   amusing  dogs,  who   wished  him    good -night 
Gloucester  Road  Station.    All  these  experiences  wor« 
that  brushes  cobwebs  from  the  mind,  and  Challis  was  feeling  in 

at  beart   when,  after  midnitrht,  his  latchkey   clickod 
front -door  at  the  Hermitage,  and  admitted  him  to  a  silent  1 

Well! — of  course,  a  house  is  silent  when  everyone  has  gone  V 
bed,    What  would  you  have? 

Challis  lighted  his  candle  and  gathered  up  his  letters  I 
in  his  study,     lie  went  furtively  up  the  two  short  stai 
secretly  hoping  that  Marianne  would  speak  from  her  r 
for,  however  quiet  he  was,  she  almost  always  heard   him 
ceptiona  being  when  ho  was  unusually  late,  and  she  v< 
asleep.    He  paused  a  moment  to  favour  the  chance,     : 
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He  glanced  at  her  door  with  an  uncomfortable  feeling  he  could 
not  at  first  account  for,  a  sense  that  it  disclaimed  an  inmate.  Id  a 
moment,  however,  he  mastered  the  reason  of  that  Nothing  so 
in  usual  I  Only  that  she  had  forgotten  to  put  her  boots  out 
Well! — this  wasn't  a  hotel*  How  absurdly  nervous  he  waa,  and 
fanciful ! 

He  turned  into  hi  a  study  and  lighted  his  reading-candle,  with 
the  reflector.  He  would  be  there  some  time;  there  were  so  many 
letters.  First  he  would  open  the  window,  though,  to  let  the  sweet 
night-air  in.    It  was  so  overpowexingly  hot 

Then  he  sat  down  to  his  desk  and  began  upon  his  letters.  One 
advertisement  of  no  value*  Two  advertisements  of  no  value.  A 
thick  letter  from  Nebraska  to  the  author  of  his  own  first  work, 
etc,  etc.,  care  of  his  publisher;  that  might  be  amusing.  An  en- 
closure of  slip-cuttings;  so  might  that  .  .  .  Hullo  I — what  was 
the  meaning  of  thia  ?  One  to  Mrs.  Alfred  Challis  among  his  let- 
ters!    Marianne  had  overlooked  it     Odd,  that! 

But — but — but  that  was  not  all!  Another,  and  another  to  Mrs, 
Alfred  Challis.  Overlooked? — impossible!  Utterly  impossible! 
She  must  be  still  out  Where  could  she  have  gone?  Did  not 
say  sh<-  had  l«jen  at  Charlotte's  in  the  morning?  Where  else  could 
she  go?  Where  else  was  there  to  go?  Tulse  Hill?  Why — she 
was  there  yesterday  I 

He  sat  there  a  full  two  minutes,  without  dropping  the  letter  he 
held  when  the  thing  amiss  first  caught  him,  or  changing  his 
posture  of  face  or  hand.  He  sat  pursuing  possibilities  in  thought, 
and  overtaking  none.  Then,  with  sudden  resolution  in  a  face 
white  as  the  envelope  he  dropped ,  he  rose  and  went  straight  to  his 
wife's  room,  lamp  in  hand.  On  the  way  a  thought  earner — it  was 
just  a  bare  chancel— had  she  gone  to  bed  early  with  a  headache, 
saying  she  was  not  to  be  disturbed  1— and  had  all  these  letters  cume 
the  last  post?  Not  probable,  certainly,  but  not  impossible  I 
ast,  he  would  knock  at  her  door  before  going  in  and  waking 
suddenly,     She  would  be  less  surprised. 

He  tapped  and  heard  nothing.  He  listened  longer  than  need 
was,  clinging  artificially  to  hope.  Then  he  opened  the  door  and 
went  in.    There  was  no  one  in  the  room. 

Was  there  nothing  that  would  give  him  a  clue  at  once?  He 
could  not  think  coolly  yet;  utterly  useless  with  this  nervous  ague- 
fit  on  him !  He  knew  it  would  subside  in  time,  and  he  would  be 
able  to  think.     But  for  now,  was  there  nothing? 

For  instance,  in  the  app<  f  the  bed?    Yes — something! 

Surely  his  recollection  did  not  deceive  him.    Shan&  iisrt*  "&*&  \se&* 
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by  righto,  be  "turned  down,*  and  be  yawning,  as  it  was 

occupant?    Would  there  not  be,  normally,   some  appearance 
night-clothes;  if  not  laid  out  on  the  coverlid  as  though 
their  contents,  at  least  beneath  the  pillow?    He  threw  it  itsii 
there  was  nothing. 

i  the  dressing-table,  then?    Yes!— the  brushes  and  combs 
not  there.    They  might  be  in  the  drawer,  though.    But  h 

stoppered  bottles?    One  was  clear  in  his  memory    vqp 
with  horizontal  corrugations  and  a  flat  disc  with  a  statemi 
aided   by   a  writer   in   gold,    that    it   contained    eau-di 
Where  was  it?    Not  on  that  table,  nor  the  ohhmi  A  grett 

was  on  him  that  she  had  gone!  Then  it  flashed  upon  him 
that  if  she  had,  she  would  have  taken  her  jewels  with  her.  When 
did  she  keep  them!  In  the  top  wardrobe-drawer.  It  would  be 
looked*  nut  he  and  she  had  a  secret  knowledge  that  one  key 
opened  all  the  drawers  alike.  He  felt  like  an  over-sensitive 
tective;  but  he  got  the  key  and  opened  it.  The  jewels 
there,  sure  enough,  but^-not  locked  I  He  opened  it,  and  saw 
glance  that  none  of  her  favourites  were  there.  Oh  yes — she  hid 
gone  I     Marianne  was  gone — there  was  no  doubt  of  it  now  I 

lie  dropped  back,  feeling  sick,  on  a  chair,  face  to  face  wit* 
reality.    Event  agrees  ill  with  men  of  ChaluVs  temperament, 
sort  that  can  become  unhealthily  excited  by  the  puppets  of 
own    imagination.    That    railway    accident    yesterday    was 
enough  I    But  this — think  of  it  I — at  home,  with  the  children 
tell  in  the  morning  I 

He  tried  to  think — what  next!   Rouse  the  servants?    Of 
but  which  servant?    Nurse  by  preference,  certainly.     Procul  ah$*t 
Steptoe,  and  even   Miss  Harmoodl     He  rose,  feeling  weak;  nnJ 
without  his  lamp*  for  all  the  house  was  navigable  in  the  pt<. 

alight,  found  his?  wny  to  the  nursery.     Nurse  slept   in  th*-*  lit* 
tlr  room  just  oil  it  on  the  landing-.     But  the  rooms  had  a  <1< 
tween,  in  case  of  anything  in  the  night.    That  is  nurse's  phrase, 
not  ours. 

Just  as  Challis  was  framing  in  his  mind  the  question  he  should 
ask — and  all  forms  that  suggested  themselves  seemed  to 
the  position — the  thought  crossed  his  mind  that   it  would  h*  i 

f  to  see  those  youngsters  asleep  in  the  moonlight.     Sun 
would  1 — or,  would  it?     He  would  risk  it.     He  opened  the  nui 
door  furtively,  and  stole  in*    But  darkness  reigned — curtain- 
ness;  shutter-darkness,    Challis  knew  that  little  girls  that 
exposed  to  moonbeams  suffer  in  some  mysterious  way— g-o  blind,  of 
go  silly,  or  are  witched  away  by  bogles.    He  wasn't  sure  which. 
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He  tiptoed  to  the  window,  and  could  1st  in  the  light  without  noise, 
for,  as  it  turned  outT  there  was  no  -shutter.  What  of  the  bed?  He 
knew  how  nice  they  were  in  beW    All  children  am 

But  the  bed  was  empty. 


Mrs,  Steptoe,  roused  from  her  first  sleep,  which  waa  about  two 

juts  old,  and  a  promising  sample,  thought  at  first  that  she  was 
back  in  Tallack  Street,  and  that  the  noise  was  her  lamented  hus- 
band, the  worse  for  liquor.  Further  revived,  her  decision  that  it 
might  he  thieves,  and  that  her  choice  of  action  would  lie  between 
affecting  sleep  and  calling  "Police!"  from  the  window,  was  short- 
1 ;  and  she  followed  it  up  by  referring-  her  masters  sfitifl  to  fire, 
Hurroood'a  consciousness  passed  through  analogous  phases,  but 
with  this  difference:  that  the  second  one  did  not  suggest  immediate 
HL  A  servant  who  had  just  given  warning  might  surely  go 
on  pretending  to  be  asleep,  unblamed.  Was  she  there  at  all,  V 
nically  ? 

However,  the  thought  of  the  great  terror  "Fire  I"  brings  th'j 
laziest  from  his  bed.  Neither  waited  to  ho  sure  that  she  was 
being  called  by  name,  but  ran  out  on  the  landing  above,  be- 
longing to  the  attics,  to  be  encountered  by  Challis's  voice  from  be- 
low, shouting  madly.  "  What  has  become  of  your  mistress?  Where 
are  the  children?  Where  on  earth  are  you  all?  Come  down  at 
once !  "  and  so  on, 

Mrs.  Steptoe's  tremulous  accents  stopped  him,  but  he  could  not 
catch  what  she  said.  "  Come  down  here  at  once,"  he  cried  again, 
"and  speak  up  plain.  Where  is  your  mistress,  and  the  children!" 
He  just  got  his  voice  under  control  for  the  question. 

Mrs,  Steptoe  came  down  half-way.  Her  costume  forbade  a  com- 
plete descent.  "The  mistress  and  the  voung  ladies  and  nuise, 
sir?" 

"Yes! — the  mistress  and  the  young  ladies  and  nurse.  Where 
are  they  ?    Speak  quick  I  n 

Mrs.  Steptoe  found  voice  enough  to  say:  "Ain't  they  at  Tulso 
HilLsir?" 

u  That's  what  I  want  to  know.    Do  you,  know?" 

Mi  e  found  some  more  voice.    u  Didn't  the  mistress  flay 

Tulse  Hill,  Harmood?"  She  asked  the  question  of  the  unseen, 
above,  not  without  recognition  of  her  own  necessity  as  a  go- 
between.  Direct  communications  from  a  house-and-parlour-maid, 
single,  in  a  nightgown,  could  hardly  be  in  order  under  the  cat- 
cumstances, 
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"Mrs.  Challis  said  Tulse  IIib\  Mrs,  Steptoe."  Tho  delicacy  of 
tin   !  us  recognized*  on<i » the  intercessor  and  me« 

stalled,    Who  repeats  the  wortl*  officially;  and   adds,   m&  a  mere 
human  creature:  M  My  word  a  mercy,  what  a  turn  it  giv'J" 

""What  dii]  ytj u r  mistress  Bay?  When  did  she  go*  Did  she 
leave  no  message  ? " 

"Not  with  me,  sirl"  Then  officiallys  "  Did  Mrs.  Challis  k 
no  message,  HannoodiT"  Which,  substituting  as  it  doefl  a 
for  an  offensive  designation^  confirms  and  ratifies  the  cln; 
mediumsbip  made  by  the  speaker,  who  accordingly  repeats  the  su!v 
stance  of  Miss  Harmood's  communication  from  above,  replacing 
>tiViisive  designation  in  the  text  where  it  had  been  ignored  tfi 
the  original. 

"The  mistress  didn't  leave  no  message,  sir,  only  a  note*  She 
was  taking  the  young  ladies  to  their  grandmamma's,  and  we  irti 
art  to  expect  her  back." 

" :  Where's  the  note?  .  .  .  Did  she  name  any  time?"  To  this 
Miss  Harmood,  overstepping  delicacy,  and  speaking,  as  it  were. 
with  the  direct  voice,  replies; 

"  Mrs.  Challis  said  no  time,  sir,  but  you  would  know.  She  took 
her  things  to  stay,  and  the  young  ladies,  and  went  about  threeJ* 

11  About  three."  Mrs,  Steptoe  confirms,  adding:  "The  note  U 
left  on  the  'all -table."  This  anticipates  the  question  on  Challis  s 
lips,  and  also  reinstates  delicacy,  malting  further  direct  eon** 
mumcation  unnecessary. 

Challis  says  abruptly,  "  You  had  better  get,  back  to  bed,  both 
yout"  and  goes  to  bring  the  lamp  from  the  bedroom.     lie  sees  it 
m  that  he  had  overlooked  the  letter,  which  must  have  been  et 
tin*  bottom  of  the  handful  he  brought  up*     Of  course,  it  would  be* 
if  it  was  written  before  three.     All  those  later  letters  would  hare 
ti  it- 
Yes — -there  it  was,  directed  to  "  Mr.  Challis  *  and  nothing  elee. 
He  brought  to  the  surface  a  memory  of  having  noticed  it  at  first 
and  thought  it  a  tradesman's  account  or  a  begging  application. 
Now   he   could   see   the  handwriting.     He   could   not   have 
whether  he  was  more  anxious  or  afraid  to  open  it.     Perhaps  the 
former,  so  great  was  his  wish  to  know  how  it  would  begin.     Bat  it 
had  no  definite  beginning,  such  as  letters  usually  have* 


in* 


"You  do  not  really  care  for  me,  so  I  have  made  up  my  i 
to  leave  yon — if  i*  all  at  an  end  between  us,  for  you  do  i 
care  for  me — now  you  enn  go  away  to  Miss  Arkroyd  if 
huve  you — it  will  not  be  bigamy,  and  you  know  why — I  am  K 
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r.  and  we  cannot  be  legally  Man  and  Wife — mamma  has  said 
so  all  along1. 

u  Oh,  Titus,  how  eould  you  show  that  letter — could  I  have  acted 
by  you  like  that? — to  show  it  to  that  woman  to  read  before  you-* 
think  if  it  had  been  me — my  letter  showed  to  some  g<  you 

half  knew,  and  me  not  seen  it  first — oh,  Titus — but  it  is  good-bye, 

"  Besides,  I  know,  because  of  the  garden  all  by  yourselves — 
Charlotte  says  so," 

ChalKe  started  to  his  feet  as  he  read  these  words.  "  I  knew  it 
• — I  knew  it!  "  he  cried  to  the  empty  air.  *  Oh,  damn  that  woman  I 
— with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  damn  that  woman !  "  He  added, 
without  circumlocution  words  to  the  effect  that  if  ever  a  woman  of 
infamous  character  existed,  she  was  one,  It  seemed  to  soothe  him ; 
and  after  pacing  the  room  once  or  twice  with  the  letter  in  his  hand, 
he  came  back  to  the  lamp,  and  went  on  reading: 


, 


"  Charlotte  says  so— enly  it  is  only  the  sort  of  thing  T  mean— 
have  nr}  accusation  to  make — you  must  believe  what  I  say — it  is 
what  /  know  VQU  feel  I  go  by — and  I  think  most  women  wo 
too.  If  you  had  cared  for  me  you  could  not  have  done  it,  but 
though  you  have  >>ehaved  so  to  me  I  shall  try  to  forgive  you,  though 
I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind  that  we  must  part* 

"Dear  Titus,  I  know  I  have  often  been  short-tempered,  but 
that  is  another  thing — now  good-!  g 

"  Affectly.  yours , 

"Harusne  Crahe/* 

The  name  was  on  the  fourth  line  of  the  last  page,  though  a 
postscript  followed.  Challis  broke  out  impatiently  into  a  sort  of 
painful  half-laugh,  as  his  eye  caught  his  wife's  maiden  name. 
"  What  folly I"  cried  he.  "What  sheer,  unqualified  folly!  Polly 
Anne  I— j  !     Why — she  is  my  wife:  nothing  can  make  her 

anything  elee.'*    And  then  he  went  on  to  the  postscript. 

"  Postscript. — I  have  taken  away  the  children,  because  they 
are  my  own.  You  can  ask  ^Ir.  Tillingfleet — because  he  told  me— 
I  suppose  a  lawyer  knows "  Here  the  writing  turned  aide- 
ways,  running  Dp  the  paper-edge:  "It  is  no  use  your  coming  to 
see  me— my  mind  is  made  up.*'  Then  a  further  eontinuu 
rather  Ul<                 the  papi  ballis  made  out  to  be:  "I  will 

not  say,  God  forgive  you,  because  you  do  not  beftere  in  Go&?* 
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Challis  sat  still  after  leading  this,  becoming  calmer,  and  think- 
ing. At  last  he  said:  "It's  all  nonsense!  Polly  Anne  will  come 
back  fast  enough  when  I've  got  the  kids  back.  She  can't  keep 
them.11    He  seemed  quite  satisfied  of  it. 

He  thought  he  should  not  sleep  if  he  went  to  bed.  But  he  did 
both,  and  was  a  sad  man  in  an  empty  house  when  he  awoke  late 
from  a  happy  oblivion,  and  slow  remembrance  came. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 


tOW  €HALMS  COULDN'T  BELIEVE  MARIANNE  WAS  IN  EARNEST.  HOW 
HE  SOUGHT  HER  AND  FAILED.  THE  EYES  OF  HOLY  WRIT.  THE 
PPMEACCTDX  TRUTH.  DEAR  M13S  ARKROYO!  WHY  FIGHT  AGAINST 
INFLICTED  LIBERTY  3      GLEN  V  AIR  LOCH  TO  LET 


Will  Mrs.  Chain's  be  back  to  lunch,  sir?"    Thus  Harmood 
respectful,  after  giving  a  certain   amount  of  attention  to  a 

*ies  of  concessions,  collectively  called  breakfast.  Her  mistress 
being  absent,  she  was  taking  advantage  of  Challis's  readiness  to 
submit  to  anything-  rather  than  attend  to  the  domesticities.  Just 
like  his  fellow-malca  elsewhere!  She  was  fortified  in  the  adoption 
of  this  course  by  the  reflection  that  she  had  given  warning, 
a  servant  who  has  given  warning  is  a  problem  not  to  be  solved  un- 
der the  most  subtle  definition  of  Existence  yet  formulated,  even  by 
Graubosch.  She  is  not  an  Abstract  Idea;  would  not  the  butcher's 
bill  diminish  in  that  case?  On  the  other  hand,  could  any  con- 
crete thintf,  worthy  of  the  name,  do  so  much  in  the  way  of 
ing  coal-scuttles  at  stair-feet,  or  ita  blaek-lcadin1  brush  in  the 
empty  grate;  or  its  dust-pun  full  of  tea-leaves  for  when  it  should  Ijc 
ready  to  beg-in  sweeping;  or  the  windows  flaring  wide  open,  and  the 
door,  and  all  master's  papers  blowing  about? 

The  story  can't  settle  that  point  now,  nor  could  CbalKs,    It  was 
metaphy-  Mr.   Brownrigg*s  business.     All   the    victim    of 

Harmood's  qualified  entity  could  distinguish  was,  for  insi. 
that  the  table-cloth  was  grudgingly  disposed  so  as  to  cover  one- 
third  of  the  table  only.  Being  a  tablecloth  of  huge  hulk,  with  a 
eourt*train  at  each  comer,  it  refused,  when  quadrupled,  to  have 
anything  stood  on  without  tumbling  over;  notably  a  needlessly 
email  milk-jug,  evolved  from  some  obscure  corner  to  stint  ma 
in  milk  with.  It  wouldn't  stand  only  you  held  it;  so,  of  course,  it 
just  slopped  over.  But,  of  course,  there  was  plenty  of  milk  in 
the  house,  and  the  incident  closed  with  Harmood  actually  bring- 
ing The  Milk  itself,  in  the  most  matronly  white  jug  that  ever  was 
seen,  that  seemed  to  have  thrown  its  whole  soul  into  stability,  like 
Jfoah's  wife  in  bis  Ark,  who  eon  be  Stood  up  on  a  rough  carpet 
cattle  fall  sideways  on,  knocking  down  their  neighbours. 

Need  it  be  said  that  Challis's  observation  is  folLowed.  m  «&  SSmsX 
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It  sliows  a  state  of  mind  not  fully  alive  to  th«  reality  of  his  posi- 
ion.    Ho  was,   in   fact,  pooh-poohing  the  idea   that   Maria: 
i  was  more  than  an  outburst  of  ill-temper,  the  result — he 
mitted  this — of  a  perfectly  natural  resentment  under  the  circum- 
stances.    Of  an  unjust  one* — yes  I     lie  said  this  to  himself 
and    again,    but  never   exactly   located    the    injustice.     He   co 
perceive  that  this  resentment  was  due  to  gross  misapprehension  o 
the  facts  of  the  case,  but  he  cautiously  avoided  details  of 
misapprehension.    He  may  have  felt  misgivings  that  Mari 
was  not  so  very  wrong-,  after  all.     Women  can  decide  this; 
s  verdict  has  any  weight  in  such  a  matter. 

He    attached    a    certain    value    to    Harmood's    concessions   < 
warmed-up  coffee,  and  eggs  which  were  a  caution  to  poach 
took  no  advantage  of  them,  or  very  little,  as  breakfast;  bin 
they  were  finally  left  to  perish  of  cold  neglect,  he  could  po^f 
hia  answer  to  the  question,  "What's  to  be  done  next  ?  *'     Hov 
it  would  have  to  be  answered  some  time,     A  cigar  in  the  gard 
would    help.     There   is   nothing   like   a   cigar   after    breakfast  t 
clear  one's  head.     But  first  he  must  answer  that  question  of 
i ii<  h  pl IV,     Would  Mrs.   Challis  and  the  young  ladies  be   back  t 
lunch? 

w  Just  ask  Mrs.  Steptoe  again  exactly  what  your  mistress  said, 
Challis  takes  a  pleasure  in  rubbing  in  the  obnoxious  exj 
Harmood's  conduct  has  been  detestable.  But  she  is  con*- 
from  Mr.  Cballis's  manner,  of  her  success.  From  Mrs,  Challis1 
ie  had  been  able  to  form  no  opinion. 

Mrs,  Steptoe  testified  from  the  basement,  and  Harmood  r- 
No — Mrs.  Challis  had  said  nothing  but  what  had  been 
last  nipht.     She  was  taking  the  young  ladies  to  their  grand i 
and  we  was  n*  rt  her  back. 

"Back  to  lunch,  or  whatf"    Challis  raises  his  voice  over  the 
question,  and  Harmood  refers  to  her  authority,  with  an  n 
difference  to  trifles  of  this  sort    Bald  confirmation  cornea  of  thr 
wording  of  the  message;  no  interpretation. 

*'  Very  well,  i)i<  n  I     Your  mistress  didn't  say  she  wasn't  cnraiDgr 
to  lunch.     Of  course  she  is  coming  to  lunch/*     Challis  repulsed  so 
attempt  of  Mrs.  Steptoe  to  entanplp  him  in  the  problem  of 
some  abhorrent  remainders  from  the  larder — which  she  ■ 
show— might  be  best  utilized,  and  got  away  to  that  cigar  in  ths 
\  think.  .    .    . 

Damn     interruptions! — no,    he    couldn't    see    anybod^ 
>j   who  was  it!    Miss  Harmood,  who  had  not  been 
enough,  now  testified  to  Mr.  Eldridge;  whereupon  Challis 
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her  why  she  couldn't  say  sn  at.  first?  This  was  unjust  and  irra- 
tional; but  Miss  Harmood  had  given  warning,  and  felt  partly  dis- 
embodied.    What  did  it  matter  to  her! 

It  was  John  EMridge,  not  very  intelligible,  but  in  much  per- 
turbation at  something,  "Well — you  see  I — it  was  Lotty's  idea 
be  should  come  round.  Never  would  have  entered  his  head  him- 
self !  No  sayin\  though ! n  This  was  a  favourite  expression  of 
his*  presenting  him  as  a  eage  prone  to  suspension  of  opinion,  and 
open-minded. 

After  using  it  once  or  twice,  he  used  his  pocket-handkerchief, 
causing  Harmood  to  inquire  whether  Mr.  Challis  had  called.  lie 
then  stood  over  the  object  of  his  visit,  whatever  it  was,  to  ask,  as 
an  entirely  new  idea,  "  How  are  you  yourself.  Master  Titus  \ n 

'  /m*  all  right,  John.  Won't  you  smoke? — that  one  at  the  end's 
very  mild/'  But  Mr.  Eldridge  wouldn't  smoke;  it  was  too  early  in 
the  morning.  Besides,  he  was  late  at  the  office.  Challis  avoided 
analysis  and  comparison,  and  made  essays  towards  explanation 
of  the  visit.    "  Any  more  railway  accidents?  *'  said  he, 

*  Wasn't  that  the  day  before  yesterday? "  Mr.  Eldridge  stopped 
polishing  his  nose  to  ask  this.  Challis  explained  that  it  was  quite 
recent  enough— he  was  in  no  hurry  for  mora  He  chose  to  suggest 
that  the  question,  which  had  absolutely  no  meaning  whatever,  was 
intended  to  impute  to  him  an  unnatural  lust  for  railway  accidents. 
Mr.  Eldridpe  seemed  at  a  loss,  saying:  "Now  you're  poking  fun, 
Master  Titus!  None  of  your  larks  1  B  Then  he  muttered  to  him- 
self.    u  Thought  so— thought  so — day  before  yesterday !  w 

It  was  evidently  going  to  be  a  matter  of  patience.  Challis  knew 
why  his  visitor  had  come,  of  course,  but  he  was  not  p<>hi^  t.>  sup- 
ply him  with  guidance.  Perhaps  it  would  be  quickest  and  simplest 
to  leave  him  entirely  alone.  Then  he  would  bave  to  burst,  or  go. 
He  chose  the  former,  after  some  vague  soliloquy  about  not  having 
inquests  on  Bun  days. 

u  You  don't  object  to  my  lookin'  round  to  speak  about  it.  Mas- 
ter Titus?" 

Vot  a  bit  John!     Please  speak.    What  is  itl" 

A  gentle  reproachfulnes*  was  on  Mr.  Eldridge  as  he  answered: 

*Hb — eon  ..    now — no    gammon,   suppose t"    And   Challis 

really  commiserated  him.     What  a  position  to  be  in  I     To  be  sent 

your  wife,  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  her  omnipotence, 

neighbour  believed  to  be  involved  in  a  quarrel  with 

And    that,   too,   when   you    happen    fco    have,    from  no   fault 

ur  own,  but  from  predestination,  a  short  supply  of  vi<st4*»s 

t&     powers     of     construction.    C*h&&\&     ^t^'wA 
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the  position  quite  clearly,  and  decided  to  be  good-natured, 

all,  it  was  that  detestable  meddlesome  Charlotte,  a 

husband  himself — moat  probably— that  had  organized  thia  expe 

tion  into  his  territory, 

"  AH  right,  John !  n  said  ha    w  No  gammon,  suppose  I 
what  you  want  to  speak  about.    Marianne." 

"Well,  you  know!'*  says  John  ruefully;  "ray  idear  was  C 
lotte  should  come  herself.     Much  better  idem 

*  What  for  I    Very  happy  to  see  her,  of  course  1  n 

'*Well,   yuu   knew.  Master  Titus,  that's  Just  what   I  keep  <ffi 
sayin*  to  Charlotte,  that  it's  no  concern  of  either  of  on  I 

a  Sharp   chap  J n    This   is  interjected   privately.     80    far   as  it 
roaches  the  audience,  it  seems  to  be  accepted  as  laurels.     **  Noir. 
suppose  you  and  Chnrlotto  were  to  take  a  holiday,  and  just 
iid  Marianne  to  fight  it  out  nur  own  way.    We  shan't  qua: 

Mr*  Eldridge  became  snugly  confidential.    "There1,  now.  Mj 
Titus,  isn't  th  tly  what  I  said  to  Lottyfr    The  very  v 

*You  leave  them  to  fry  their  own  fish/  I  said.**  Challis  tl 
of  his  philosophical  friends  at  Koyd;  here  was  a  new  definiti 
identity  wanted  1  "'You  leave  them  to  fry  their  own  i 
what  I've  been  savin*  all  along.  But  when  females  pet  an  i< 
you  may  just  talk  to  'em.     Nothin*  comes  of  it.  .    .    /* 

"Whut  was  her  idea?" 

"Me  to  come  and  talk  it  over  in  a  friendly  sort  of  way.    1 
to  pave  the  way  to  a   pood    understanding,  ,    .   .     Lots  of 
pressions  she  used  !   .    .    ."     He*  paused  to  recall  somft 
ah  I — I    remember  .    ,    *  *  painful    misunderstanding: * — tlmt    wii 
one.    And  *  tact  and  delicacy.'     She's  a  clever  womai, 
a  fact,  Master  Titus." 

"Devilish  clever,  John!  Everyone  knows  that  'Tact 
delicacy  '  is  a  capital  expression.  It  reminds  me  of  Mrs.  Oka] 
but  I  don't  know  why."  John  seemed  flattered,  and  Cbaltis 
turned,  with  some  disposition  to  laugh  outright:  "Look  hex*, 
chap!  You  and  that  clever  lady  of  yours  may  just  as  well  h 
You  think  Polly  Anne  and  I  have  quarrelled.  But  we  en 
And  we  shan't.    I  tell  you,  the  thing's  out  of  th+  n,    SI 

aonaensel " 

Mr,  Eldridpe*s  idea  of  identity  comes  to  the  for«'  again, 
what  I  said — *  regular  tommy  rot,'     Mrs.  J,  E.,  she  a^:  -ii  inc, 

down  to  the  ground.    There  was  another  expression  she  1 1 
.   .   .  what    the    dickens    was    it?  ,   -   .     Oh,    I    know!- 
dont.  ...     Oh  yea  I — 'parties  God  had  joined  togeth*  • 
man  put  asunder/    Nice  feelia'  about  that  I  w 
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u  WelU — no   man's  it   anyone    asunder    this    i 

whether  God  united  them  or  the  DcviL     Don't  you  go  and  r. 
that  remark  to  Mrs.  J.  E„  John/* 

\o — no,    Master    Titus!     Never   say    anyt hi ng~ never    any   a 
1 ! — that's  the  rule.     Never  i— never  say  ( 

female*.     Keep   '«m   snugl     Good    iKihaviour's   pa 
— can't  U?  too  particular!    Expression  of  my  wife's,  ...     I  say, 
1  i)i 

■'  I  hi  J 11  be  tending  *or  you  from  the  Office  if  y 
as  his  visitor  was  departing  by  the  front  gate,  he  »  him 

from  rry  the  missis  und  the  kids  aren't  back. 

TnJae  Hill  oing  down  there  pres- 

ently, work  to  finisb  first."    And  Marmood  over* 

heard,  and  condemned  her  employer  for  his  contradictory   : 
mony,     "'Ark  at  him  lying'!'*  was  the  candid  form  her  censure 
took.    Mm  Steptoe.  Buying*  a  word  in  arrest  of  judgment,  for  the 
pleasure  of  gainsaying  Ilarmood,  was  met  by  "  Now,  didn't  he 
eajrf  only  this  i  Mrs.  Chullift  would  be  back  to  tunc 

The  question  whither,  when  Mr,  Challifi  remained  to  lunch  at 
home,  as  though  he  expected  his  wife's  return,  and  immediately 
After  took  his  departure  for  Tulae  Hill,  he  had  d  tciled  his 

apparently  conflicting  statements,  formed  the   -  iteai- 

penile  controvert.  i  Hannood  and  Mrs.  Steptoe  during  the 

remainder  of  the  afternoon. 


No  doubt  Challis  had  treasured  a  hope  in  his  heart  that  his  wife 
and  the  children  would  reappear.  He  succeeded,  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, had  known  they  wouldn't,  all  along; 
and  by  the  time  he  had  reached  Tidal  Hill  Station  d  he 
had  only  remained  to  lunch  at  Wimbledon  to  writ*-   important 


*  rang  more  than  once — two  or  three  times  more — at  Ida 
mother-in- law' h(  without  any  response;  The  first  time  someone, 
lie  thought,  looked  from  behind  the  blind  of  an  upper  window; 
and  then  two  voices,  one  dictatorial,  die  other  compliant,  cob 
up  and  down  the  staircase  of  Gftenveirlooh,  for  that  was  the 

'•  mother's  villa  at  Tulae  Hill    The  next-doer  neigh- 
-  lifcd  at  Hannochar. 
At  his  second   ring  he  suspected,   at   his*  third   was  r 
that  non-admission  was  a  p&rti-prii,  iu  his  case,  at  Olenvairloeh. 
The  diet  had  been,  not  Marianne V  but  her  pemitV, 

who,  prohably,  bud  olao  been  the  scout  at  the  window.    l( 
household  had  made  up  its  mind  not  to  admit  n\nv  ^feait  «*>^\ 
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do?    A  scheme  for  burglarious  entry,  suggested  by  a  boy  at  Urg*, 
in  the  hop©  of  reward,  did  not  recommend  itself.     Even   llu»  h, 
asking  the  cook  next  door  to  let  him  through,  and  him 
through  a  back- winder,  seemed  a  lawless  course  to  Cliallis's  mi 

mnd,  too,  that  this  boy  caused  the  sudden  appearan 
space  of  other   hoys,   and   that   as  they  agglutinated   round 
passers-by,  apparently  cretin*,  wanted  to  know  whether  i' 
fire.    He  saw  no  alternative  but  to  give  it  up.    He  did  so*  reach 
iiig  to  return  next  day*     As   it  chanced,  some  pressing  appoint 
meats  made  the  day  after  more  convenient. 

This  time  he  went  curly  In  the  morning,  hoping  to  effect  a  sor» 
prise.  But  he  knew  quite  well  that  if  no  one  else  came  U>  tfa* 
door  whose  admission  was  de  rigueur,  he  v  tically  at  thi 

of  the  garrison*    No  portcullis  need  be  lifted   unless 
chose* 

A  lucky  chance  befell,  in  the  shape  of  a  buteher4>oy,  who  a 
not  Well  leave  a  pound  of  steak  impaled  on  the  gate  rails,  nor 
three  ounces  of  dripping  into   the   letter-box    Taken    in 
fidence  by  Challis,  he  said;  "Tl  me  along  for  me,  you 

He  knew  his  power,  this  butcher-boy;  but  he  yelled   as  well  «• 
rang,  from  sweetness  of  disposition ,  although  not  hound  to  yi 
contract.    Indeed,   he   also  shouted  an   exhortation :    M  Git 
stockin's  on,  Hemmer.  and  come  along  I    Can't  wait  here  til] 
day!" 

But  Emma  was  really  up  and  dressed,  for  it  was  pa 
o'clock.     She  took  in  the  meat,  and  said  she  would  ask,  p 
Mis.  Chains  was  in.    Challis  raised  no  objection,  but  walked 
the  house  beside  her,  for  all  that    You  was  on 

family,  however  seldom  he  visited  his  mother-in-law.     And  it  dot* 
not  come  into  practice  for  a  young  servant  to  repulse  an  appli 
for  admission;   under  such  circumstances,  Emma  had  admitted 
Mr.  Challis  more  than  once.     How  could  she  turn  cm  him  and 
say,  "  You're  not  to  come  in  this  time  "  ? 

He  had  never  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  house,  though 
ways  nominally — or  we  might  say  technically — welc 
had  been  little  open  warfare  between  him  and  its  oeoupant 
his  first  widowerhood,   when   his   scanty   attendances    at 
Service,  conceded  during  his  short  period  of  married  life. 
the  peace,  were  discontinued  altogether.     His  perdition  I 
become  an  article  of  the  old  lady's  faith;  but  she  seen 
decided  that  the  Fires  of  Hell  during  the  remaindi  - 
would  be  a  sufficient  penalty  for  her  son-in-law*  - 
without  the  added  sting  of  incivility  from  herself  whoa  he 
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sionally  found  himself  under  her  roof*  Moreover,  Challis  had 
made  a  great  concession  in  surrendering  Bob  to  Marianne.  His 
f  describing  this  surrender  of  his  son  was  shockingly  blas- 
phemous; in  fact,  he  used  to  indulge  in  parallels  founded  on  recol- 
lections of  his  own  short  church-going  experience  in  a  way  that 
would  have  estranged  bia  ser-ond  wife  and  her  mother  for  ever 
from  him  had  their  information  on  the  details  of  their  own  faith 
been  equal  to  their  conviction  that  they  held  it.  As  it  was,  the 
impression  sometimes  produced  on  their  minds  by  Challis's  ir- 
reverent whimsicalities  was  that  there  must  be  the  raw  material 
of  Salvation  somewhere  in  a  person  capable  of  repeating  so  many 
correct  religious  phrases.  The  story  only  dwells  on  these  things 
now  because  Challis  did  so  as  he  sat  waiting  for  the  appearance  of 
his  mother-in-law.  and  wondering  what  form  her  indignation 
would  take. 

He  had  just  recollected  an  occasion  when,  after  a  visit  to  the 
old  lady,  he  had  said  to  his  wife;  u  Kealiy,  Polly  Anne,  I  think 
I  produced  quite  a  devout  impression  on  grandmamma  to-day," 
and  her  unsuspicious  reply,  "I  thought  you  spoke  very  nicely, 
dear!"  when  the  old  lady  herself  became  audible  in  the  lobby 
without,  mixing  an  asthmatic  cough  with  reprimands  to  the 
servant, 

"You  gurfo!"  The  speaker  seemed  for  a  moment  almost  para- 
lyzed by  the  force  of  her  indignation  against  the  class  she 
nouneed.  Then  it  burst  forth  in  almost  a  shout — "  Wu¥  couldn't- 
you-do-as-I-told-you-and-say-your-ordor^-wiTo  .  .  .  ?  "  and  so  on. 
But  the  very  vehemence  of  the  fusillade  that  followed  the  artillery 
was  suicidal,  for  the  cough  rut  short  what  might  almost  have  been 
printed  as  a  continuous  word.  Then  speech  got  a  turn  again,  on 
a  revised  line,  "  Why-can Vyou-do-a^-yuiiV-Tor.iV?"  the  gun 
coming  this  time  as  a  wind-up.  Variations  followed,  to  the  same 
effect. 

Emma  the  gurl  seemed  of  a  timid  and  sensitive  nature,  prone 
'.solve  in  sobs  and  sniffs.  Her  defence,  Challis  path. -red,  was 
that  he  had  walked  in  through  the  kitchen-door,  and  that  her 
troops  were  outflanked  by  such  an  unusual  mova  He  felt  the 
defence  was  good,  and  that  he  ought  to  help.  He  showed  him* 
self  at  the  room-door. 

44  Don't  scold  Emma,  grandmamma,"  said  he,  "  It  waa  no  fault 
bem  Tf  she  had  given  me  your  message  fifty  times  over,  I 
>u Id  have  come  in  just  the  same-     Where's  Mar 

u  Be  goo  between  me  and  my  qenwota? 

She  had  a  proper  spirit*  thia  old  lady,  and  it  v*%&  &uwro.  *fc  to- 
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tervals — short  ones.     As  she  mellowed  with  age.   these 
grew  shorter, 

**  Well! — blow  Emma  up  if  you  like,  but  it  was  no  fan; : 
Whereas  Marianne  I  " 

1L  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  wait  till  I  hare  done  with 
gurl 

Ghallis  returned  into  the  drawing-room,  and  waited.     Emma- 
ho  said  to  himself— was  ea telling  it  hot.     He  felt  is  his  pocket 
make  sure  of  half-a-erown,  as  a  solatium,  in  case  Emma 
him  out. 

Nothing  hists  for  ever,  u  Such  a  thing  again,  and  you  «o!  "  w« 
the  last  shot  from  the  old  lady's  citadel  at  the  servant  And  has 
first  at  himself  was,  "Now  you!"    He  accepted  the  challenge. 

u  Where  is  Marianne?  "  But  an  attack  of  coughing  stopped  tB* 
old  woman's  reply ;  and  when  it  subsided,  and  left  him  free  to  re- 
peat his  question,  he  re-worded  it,  d  Where  is  my  wii« 

"  My  daughter  ia  not  your  wife." 

« Very  well,  grandmamma,  let's  pretend  she  isn't.  Where  ii 
your  daughter?     Where's  Marianne?" 

u  What  do  you  want  with  her  3  "    The  speech  and  the  speakc ' 
sullen,  dogged,  and  in  deadly  earnest.    If  Challis  plays  any  impish 
tricks — and  he  isn't  taking  the  old  cat  seriously;  witness  that  mali- 
cious twinkle  in  his  eye! — there  will  be  an  explosion,  and  a  ba<l 

"What  do   I  want   with  her  t     Why,   of  course,  to  come  bac 
and  live  in  Sin  with  me,  like  a  dutiful  wife*     Stop  a  bit.  th 
grandmamma!     Perhaps  you  dont  know  about  Marianne's  let! 
—the  letter  she  left  for  me  when  she  bolted  off  yesterday!    ! 
you,  or  don*t  you  %  " 

u  I  refuse  to  be  catechised,  I  am  in  my  daughter's  confident?' 
and  I  know  exactly  what  she  has  written  and  what  she  has  not 
written*"  The  suggestion  was  that  ChalHs's  report  would  be 
trustworthy.  She  seemed  to  warm  to  her  subject.  u  Mariaim* 
has  told  me  everything,  and  she  baa  my  fullest  concurrence  in  t& 
Lias  taken." 

u  Then  I  suppose*"  says  Challig,  with  irritation,  for  the  oM 
lady's  fangs  are  beginning  to  tell,  "that  you  are  giving  jour 
1  fullest  concurrence '  to  her  carrying  away  my  children 

The  inverted  commas  in  Challis's  voice  are  caught  at,    "Yet— 
you  may  sneer,  and  you  may  repeat  my  words!    You  may  defpi* 
me,  Mr.  Alfred  Challis,  because  I  am  only  an  old  woman.     But 
tell  you  this,  and  you  can  believe  it  or  not,  as  you  like— that 

yes  of   Holy  Writ  those  children  are  not  yours,   ami 
lawyer  will  tell  you  they  are  not  yours," 
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"I  don't  see  how  more  than  one  lawyer  can  vouch  personally 
for  the  paternity  of  either  of  the  kids." 

*'  I  don't  understand  yon," 

**  Never  mind  I    Try  to  understand  this,  and  tell  my  wife;  that 
whether  the  children  are  mine  or  anyone  else's — even  the  mosi 
spectacle  legal  firm's  in  the  Gityl — they  are  legally  mine,  and  I 
intend  to  have  them  bib 

*  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  they  are  not  legally  yours. 
Yon  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  when  you  married  Kate's  slater 
yon  were  committing  an  act  forbidden  in  Holy  Writ,  and  ex- 
pressly condemned  by  Our  Lord  Himself.  You  know  that  your 
children  are  illegitimate  children,  and  contrary  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament*  Do  not  pretend  you  are  ignorant  of  this,  Alfred 
Challis.     Be  truthful  for  once!'1 

M  I  suppose  my  copy  of  the  Bible  isn't  a  recent  edition ;  I  must 
get  one  brought  up  to  date.  Or  I  might  order  one  from  the  Times 
Book  Club.  *  *  .  Oh  no! — no  doubt  all  you  say  is  correct.  I 
shall  find  the  passage,"  A  misunderstanding  occurred  here,  owing 
to  the  old  lady*s  deafness.  An  image  generated  in  her  mind  had 
to  be  dispersed,  of  a  Club  of  Freeth inkers  who  had  a  copy  of  the 
Scriptures,  certainly,  but  kept  it  in  the  passage,  reserving  the 
library  shelves  for  Mock  Litanies  and  the  like.  Challis*s  tendency 
gard  the  whole  thing  as  a  joke  revived  somewhat  over  this. 
"  No,  no,  grandmamma,"  said  hef  with  something  like  a  laugh; 
*  no  one  haa  had  anything  to  say  against  the  Book  Club,  so  far. 
On  the  score  of  Unsoundness.  You  misunderstood  me.  All  T 
meant  to  say  was  that  my  recollections  of  Holy  Writ  seem  to 
want  polishing  up.  No  doubt  you're  right!  But  the  notion  of 
Marianne  having  any  right  to  appropriate  my  children — out  chil- 
dren— why,  the  idea  is  simply  too  ridiculous  to  bear  speaking  of  I  " 

**  You  can  ask  any  lawyer." 

"  What  lawyer  ever  told  you  eueh  mbbiah  f  • 

"Mr.  Tillingneet" 

"Mr,  Tiltfagfleet  deserves  to  be  struck  off  the  Rolls,  When  did 
Mr.  Tillingfieet  make  this  precious  statement?" 

"I  suppose  yon  fancy  you  know  better  than  Mr.  Tillingneet?" 

"When  did  he  tell  you  this?" 

u  I   can  show  yon  his  letter  if  you  like.'1    LetteT  produced. 
tills  muttered  that  he  didn't  want  to  see  it.     But  he  took  it, 

id  made  a  visible  parade  of  superficial  reading,  until  he  came  to 
when   he  appeared    to   re-read   the  last   paragraph.     He 
went  back,  and  re-read  from  the  beginning,  half  aloud,  ck\v 
ping  words. 
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"  *  Dear  Madam  reply  to  your  esteemed  .    .    .   bm-kn    . 
gret  mast  repeal  advice  rimonia]   status   *    .   .  hm- 

hm  .    *    *  in  no  ease  can  marriage  of  nian  with  deceased  \ 
sister  hold  good  In  law,  however  pledged  pur  ties  hold  themselves 
,    ,    .  hm-hm.    .    .  consequently   legal   dissolution    imp* 
legal  contract  existing  ,    .    ,  old  friend  of  late  Mr,  Craik 
excuse   ,    .    *  delicate    position   .   .    .  your    daughter   .    .    . 
eel    moderation  .    -    ♦  Jealousy    may    be    justified   .    .   .  may 
groundless,   .    .    .*     Sensible  chap,  Tillingfleet!  '" 

The  widow  of  the  late  Mr*  Craik  snorted.    w  Ha  was  my  hot- 
band's  legral  adTOer,"  Mid  she*    How  could  he  be  other  than 
sensible  chap? — said  the  snort.     "  Perhaps  you  will  be  kind  en< 
give  your  attention  to  what  he  says  about  Marianne's 


"About   our   chili  Iron,    certainly!"    Challis   continued, 
more  distinctly.     "  *  With  regard  to  your  other  question  as  to 
relative  claims  of  your  son-in-law  and  daughter  to  the  g 
ship  of  their  children,  I  am  personally  of  opinion  that  as  no  kpl 
marriage  exists,  the  children  are  technically  illegitimate, 
technical  illegitimacy  would  bar  any  claim  to  guardianship  01 
part  of  Mr.  Challis.     How  far  any  claim  for  main; 
be  sustained  is  another  question,  Mrs.  Cballis's  object  being;  as  I 
understand,  to  withdraw  the  children  entirely  from   their  fauV 
On  the  justifiability  of  such  a  course  I  do  not  understand 
my   opinion   is   asked.*     Sensible   fellow,   Tillingfleet!  "    said 
reader.    But  with  so  plain  a  meaning  that  his  hearer  caught 

up  sharpy 

u  What  do  you  mean  to  imply?" 

"  That  Mr.  Tillingfleet  thinks  you  and  Marianne  a  ooui 
fools.     He  all  hut  saya  that  your  behaviour  is  unjustifiable, 
opinion.    .    .    „" 

u  Hia  opinion  was  not  asked.1* 

u  So  he  says*     Hadn't  you  better  ask  him  \ " 

"Certainly  not     He  does  not  know  how  you  have 
your  wife.     It  is  a  matter  of  which  she  alone  can  ju«* 

"How  have  I  behaved  to  my  wife?" 

"  You  know,  as  well  aa  I  do,** 

"  No  doubt,  and  a  great  deal  better.     But  you  don't  know  as 
as  I  do," 

**  I  do  not  wish  to  talk  any  further.     Have  you  anything  furtfw 

•I" 

"I  wish  to  see  Marianne  and  the  children*  and  to  know  whfo 
they  are  coming  home." 
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**  I  am  here  to  speak  for  Marianne.  She  refuses  to  see  you,  or 
to  give  up  her  children  to  you.  You  will  gain  nothing  by  re- 
maining bene." 

ime,  grandmamma,  do  bo  a  little  Christian-like,  and  help  to 
make  things  comfortable  again,   ..." 

"  Christian-like  indeed !     What  next?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  used  the  wrong  word.  Couldn't  you  manage  a  little 
Heathenism  for  once,  and  be  jolly?  At  any  rate,  grandmamma, 
tell  me  what  the  accusation  is.  The  worst  criminals  are  allowed 
to  hear  the  indictment."  Challis  was  just  a  shade  uncandid  in 
i>ecau8e  he  believed  he  knew  the  worst  of  the  indictment.  But 
he  excused  his  conscience  on  the  score  of  his  right  to  any  means  of 
rinding  out  whether  his  character,  sadly  soiled  by  that  unfortunate 

r  business,  had  not  been  well  smudged  over  with  aoot  by 
Eld  ridge  into  the  bargain. 

This  conversation  will  have  shown  that  grandmamma,  though 
she  had  achieved  a  narrow-mindedness  of  a  very  choice  quality, 
while  preserving  a  virgin  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  popular 
teaching,  or  perversion  of  teaching,  by  which  vernacular  bigotries 
are  usually  fostered  and  nourished,  was  by  no  means  a  stupid  per* 
son  when  she  had  an  ti  n.     Whether  her  end  in  the  pn 

case  was  the  final  separation  of  Marianne  from  her  husband  may 
be  questioned.  A  working  hypothesis  of  her  motives  might  be  that 
she  merely  wished  to  pay  her  son-in-law  out  for  the  slights  he  was 
always  heaping — as  she  knew,  while  she  could  not  understand  or 
answer  them — on  her  cberi  tb  in  Vanity  Fair,     Whatever 

her  ultimate  object,  she  was  unable  to  resist  the  opportunity  of 
hitting  hard  that  the  culprit's  application  to  hear  the  indictment 
afforded  her* 

"What  the  accusation  is  I "  she  echoed  derisively.  "Ask  your 
Miss  Judith  what  the  accusation  in.  Ask  her,  and  then  look  me 
in  the  face,  Mr.  Alfred  Challis!  *  The  old  lady  seemed  quite  vain 
of  this  formula  of  denunciation,  for  she  picked  up  the  missile  and 
reloaded  her  arbalaat  "A 4;  your  fashionable  friends — oh  yes  I— 
they  look  the  other  way,  no  doubt,  but  they  have  ayes  in  their 
heads,  and  can  see  for  all  that.  Ask  themr  and  then  look  me  In  the 
face,  Mr.  Alfred  Challis!  Ask  your  neighbottra.  ,  .  .* 
rlotte  Eklridge?"  asked  Challis  sharply. 
\  If  red  Challis!— not  Mrs.  Charlotte  Eldridffe  only,  but  all 
tho  neighbours- — ask  them  all  I  Ask  them  to  say  what  they've 
.  ,  ,n  But  the  Rood  lady  lost  the  luxury  of  her  climax  this 
ftuse  Challis  interrupted. 

u  Could  you  mention  any  responsible  householdex  ^\ia  wyo\&V?& 
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me  what  I  am  accused  of  ?    I  could  call  on  my  way  back.'*    B 
thoroughly  angry  himself,  he  naturally  spoke  in  a  way  that  h* 
knew  would  ox n operate.    This  dry  kind  of  speech  was  like  a  rad 
rag  to  a  bull  in  this  old  lady^s  ease.     Nothing  is  more  infuri 
than  one's  adversary's  apparent  contentment  with  mere  word-, 
alone  with  their  syntax,  to  shift  for  themselves     It   makes  one 
9o    conscious    of    one's    own    war-whoops,    and    one's    occasional 
faulty   expression   of   meaning1,    during    attacks    af   uncontrolled 

u  I  am  prepared  for  any  evasion  and  prevarication  from 
Alfred  Challis.    But  I  was  not  prepared — no,  I  was  not  prepared 
—for  such  an  unblushing  statement  that  you  are  kept  in  igno* 
ranee.   Have  I  not  told  you  plainly — have  I  not  told  you  repeatedly 
- — that  this  Miss  Judith  Arkroyd  is  what  is  complained  of  (    1 
I  disguised  anything?    What  I  have  said  is  the  shameful, 
graceful  truth.    The  trcth,  Alfred  Challisl    Down  on  your  fa 
and  Acknowledge  it  I"     A  bouquet  of  vital  doctrines  essential  lo 
salvation  bung-  about  this;  the  attitude  of  kneeling  was  especially 
telling,    Hon?  of  the  name  sort  followed, 

11  a  lull  came*  Challis  spoke.  "Am  T  to  see  Marianne,  or 
am  I  not!"  said  he.  WI  am  convinced  she  is  here,  and  I  ha*« 
a  right  to  pee  her."  The  old  woman  kept  jrlum  alienee,  and  ha 
repeated  his  words.  Then  she  said:  "You  shall  not  se«  Lor.  Tt 
is  no  use.    You  had  beffc  "  I  know  al 

here,  because  I  saw  her  blue  silk  sunshade  in  the  en 
the  rooroT  as  though  to  verify  bis  observation.     At  the  stair-foot 
he  paused,  and  called   aloud   to   hia  wife:   '* Polly  Polly 

Anne!  Are  you  theTe?"  No  answer  came,  and  than  the  old 
woman  come  running  out,  quite  inarticulate  with  rage  and 
coughing, 

u  Listen  to  me/'  said  he,  and  his  manner  stopped  her.     "I  am 
going*    But  you  will  do  well  to  pay   attention   to   what  I  am 
■  g  to   say  to   you.    If  you   repeat  any  impudent   fitlaehoodi 
about  Miss  Arkroyd  or  any  other  lady— yes ! — whether  you  make 
them  yourself  oi  get  them  from  any  other  pigsty  or  gutter 
will  place  yourself  within  reach  of  the  law.     You  had  better  talk 
to  Tillingfleet  about  it    He  seems  a  sensible  chap.     At 
be  will   be  able  to  tell  you  tbat  people  have  been  run:, 
now  by  the  damages  they  have  bad  to  pay  for  circulating 
slanders    without    foundation*    So    be    careful,    grandmamma! 
i  night  I » 

He  had  been  so  self-restrained  up  to  the  moment  when  his  angef 
broke  out  in  speech  that  his  worthy  mother-in-law  was  taken  com- 
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pletely  aback  by  it.  She  remained  so  until  the  door  closed  behind 
him.  It  was  then  too  late  for  any  demonstration,  and  the  disap- 
pointed guardian  of  family  morals  fell  back  into  the  house 
gobbling-  like  a  turkey-cock.  Challis  found  Emma  at  the  gar. 
gate,  and  gave  her  her  half-crown  of  consolation.  He  received 
the  impression  that  she  had  been  sent  out  with  orders  to  warn 
Martha  and  the  children  should  they  return,  and  head  them  off  in 
time  to  prevent  a  meeting'.  He  was  afterwards  sorry  be  had  not 
entered  into  conversation  with  this  girl,  and  made  a  friend  of  her. 
But  the  truth  is  it  was  impossible  for  bis  mind  to  receive  the  idea 
that  his  wife's  resolution  would  be  a  lasting  one;  and  he  felt  con- 
fident of  a  penitent  letter  in  a  day  or  two,  and  an  amende  honorable 
to  himself,  whether  he  deserved  one  or  not,  for  suspicions  which  he 
persisted  in  looking  at  as  false  per  se^  although  one  or  two  circum- 
stances, quite  outside  their  radius,  might  be  coaxed  into  court  by 
a  malicious  prosecution  to  testify  against  him.  Any  other  an- 
ticipation was  mere  nightmare. 

But  a  day  passed,  and  another,  and  many  postmen's  knocks,  each 
with  its  exasperation  of  hope  frustrated;  and  many  cabs,  that 
might  have  ended  in  the  voices  of  the  children  shouting  to  the  cab* 
man,  by  permissinu,  which  gate  to  stop  at*  And  a  loneliness  in* 
describable,  so  unlike  the  happy  empty  days  one  gets  for  work  now 
and  again  when  one's  housemates  troop  away  to  some  assured 
haven  elsewhere,  and  write  every  day,  if  it's  only  a  postcard.  How 
Challis  envied  the  splendid  self -absorption  of  our  old  friend  the 
cat!  How  he  envied  the  sound  of  a  happy  freedom  in  the 
chronic  controversy  of  the  kitchen;  always  the  amine  control 
but  possibly  on  various  subjects !  How  happy  the  tradesmen's  hoys 
seemed! — bow  callous  to  the  smaUness  of  the  orders  I 

Every  day  he  wrote  a  line  to  Marianne,  ignoring  all  that  had 
passed.     She  would  pive  way  in  time.     If  he  persevered,  one  day 

ie  would  be  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  reply;  it  would 
a  sort  of  hypnotic  suggestion,  mechanically  brought  about  It 
was  on  the  day  after  his  last  visit  to  Tulse  Hill  that  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  try  whether  a  letter  to  Judith  would  not  procure 
from  her  that  would  do  some  good.  It  could  not  make  mat 
worse. 

Oh,    this   strangely   compounded    clay,   Man! — that    any   story 

iould  have  to  tell  itf    But  it  is  true,  too.    This  Alfred  Challia, 

face  to  face  with  such  prim  reality  of  wreck  at  home,  had  as 

id    as   escaped    from    subjection    to    the   witchcraft   that   had 

night  it  about,  had  no  sooner  taken  up  his  pen  to  write  to  its 

author,  than  he  was  again  subject  to  the  experience,  <&aX.\ffifr\£*sa. 
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spoken  of  as  the  soul-brush.    All  hifl  -ness — which 

tense — of  his  own  folly  could  not  prevent  him  attaching  a  «pee& 
force  to  the  first  words  of  his  letter.  Surely  *  Dear  Miss  Arkroyd" 
might  have  been  a  pure  formality,  just  as  much  as  **  Dear  Gnuid 
mamma"  would  have  been  if  he  had  brought  himself  to  wri 
that  veteran  practitioner  in  discord-brewing'*  It  was  no  suri 
thing.  A  magic  hung  about  the  three  words,  with  a  suggestion  in 
it  of  a  phrase  of  music,  or  a  whiff  of  burnt  incense.  Tile  image 
od  Judith  crept  back  promptly  into  his  mind  at  permission  g 
suggesting  disloyalties  to  his  hope  that  Marianne  would  quarrel 
with  ht^r  mamma,  and  take  a  reasonable  view  of  the  position— 
come  back  and  reinstate  life. 

Why,  in  Heaven's  name— he  half  asked  himself— if  it  was  I 
like  this,  if  Marianne  was  going  to  persist  in  her  nor 
jealousy,  should  not  he  take  advantage  of  the  freedom  she  f 
ipoa  him,  of  the  legal  pretext  of  an  irregular  marriage  thai 

imed  the  right  of  Law  and  Usage  to  cancel  a  promise  given  ami 

:en  mutually,  believed  by  each  giver  to  come  from  the  heart  of 
the  other  ?    He  would  have  flung  from  him  angrily  any  sugg< 
of  an  advantage  to  come  to  himself  from  capping  to   a 
Orthodoxy — the  words  are  his,  not  the  story's — from  any  joi 
in  the  World's  dance;  any  acquiescence  in  the  mops  and  moi 
the  Performing  Classes;   any   obeisan™  to   a  great  organization 
which— when  it  suited  him— he  chose  to  consider  a  men 
ism  for  keeping  the  funds  up  and  the  fun  going,  and  the  dial 
tion  among  the  sanctioned  of  unlimited  stars   and  garters  asd 
loaves  and  fishes.    But  if  it  were  forced  upon  him  in  the  fac 
his  persistent  repudiation  of  it,  if  the  other  contract  h 
flaunted  it  in  hia  face,  might  not  be  avail  himself  of  this  pre' 
— use  a  disgraceful  shuffle  in  the  service  of  truth?    Was  he  bo* 
almost  in  honour  bound  to  do  so.  to  that  lady  from  whom  his 
evasive  declaration  of  passion  had  elicited  what  was  at  least  a 
strong  disclaimer  of  indifference  to  himself? 

But  Challis   only  half  asked  himself  these  questions,  because 
he  knew  the  answer.     He  knew  that  he  knew  the  differ 
tween  Right  and  Wrong,  and  he  knew  that  his  wife  had  I 
her  side — not  much,  hut  some — and  he  suspected   that   he 
Wrong  on  his— not  some,  hut  much.    So  he  finished  his  let! 
Judith  and  posted  it. 

Judith  wrote  in  answer  to  Challis1  a  letter,  and  he  forward*: 
it  contained,  addressed  to  his  wife.     It  was  return' 
him,  torn  in  three  or  four  pieces,  by  the  i  inrf 

it  up  and  read  it,  and  thought  it.  the  most  s\  :,  dilatory, 
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sllc  human  document  he  had  ever  read*    But,  then,  he  was  a 


He  went  more  than  once  to  Tulse  Hill  after  this,  without 
reeding  in  seeing  Marianne.  The  third  time  ho  found  the  house 
empty,  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  agent*  who  said  in  reply  to  all 
inquiries  that  his  instructions  were  limited  to  dealing  with  the 
house.  He  was,  he  said,  a  House- Agent.  But  he  would  under- 
take that  letters  should  be  forwarded.  He  evident!;.  1  be- 
ing civil,  so  satiated  was  he  with  the  offensiveness  of  his 
position. 

Mrs,  Eldridge  called  on  him  as  a  peacemaker,  having  in  tow  her 
husband,  who  winked  at  him  over  her  shoulder,  uninterpretably. 
He  said  to  her,  subduing  his  anger  well :  u  I  would  not  have  seen 
you,  Charlotte  Eldridge,  if  there  had  not  been  something  I  have 
been  wishing  to  say  to  you.  I  cannot  prove  it,  but  I  am  as  cer- 
tain of  it  as  that  I  stand  here  that  it  is  you  that  hove  poisoned  my 
wife's  mind  against  me,  and  have  filled  it  with  every  sort  of  nasty 
misinterpretation  of  a  perfectly  IBBOCBBt  friendship.  Yea  have 
known  absolutely  nothing  of  the  lady  whom  you  have  thought  fit  to 
malign  as  a  means  of  maligning  ma,  .  .  .  No,  I  know  I  I 
no  means  of  knowing  that  you  have  ever  said  a  single  word  against 
her.  I J  tit  my  object  in  seeing  you  IB  to  tell  you  that  I  am  con- 
vinced that  you  have.  I  am  convinced  that  Marianne  has  yhown 
you  my  correspondence  without  any  warranty — and  for  that  she 
may  be  to  blame — and  thai  you  have  read  into  it  meanings  she 
never  would  have  dreamed  of  ascribing  to  it,  left  to  herself*  I 
am,  in  short,  sure  that  it  is  you — you — you  at  the  bottom  of  all 
this  mischief,  and  I  tell  you  honestly  that  after  you  have  left  this 
door  I  shall  not  be  sorry  if  I  never  see  you  or  hear  of  you  again. 
Good-bye !  *' 

Mrs.  Eldridge  had  thrown  in  denials;  and  when  her  hush 
moved  to  eloquence,  had  interposed  with  "  Come,  I  say  now.  Ma &- 
ter    Titus,    ain't    *  nasty    misinterpretation'    coming    it    rather 
Strong  t  n  had  briefly  directed  him  to  be  quiet  till  be  w.  □  to, 

had  then  placed  herself  on  oath,  offering  an  extemporised  so- 
lemnity if  called  mm.    ■*!  am  ready  to  go  down 
and  now,  Alfred  C ha! lis,  and  to  call  on  God,  who  will  one  day  be 
your  judge  and  mine,  to  bear  WltnftBB  that  this  h  it  rmet  /' 
He  knows" — here  she  threw  in  upper-case  type  freely — "thai 
my    wish,    all    my    effort,    has    been    towards    conciliation    mid 
peace.   P    .    ." 

At  this  point  Challis  interrupted  her,  saying  curtly:   *' Then 
your  efforts  have  not  been  very  successful.    I  do  wA  seia  Sfeak  ^^ 
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shall  gain  anything  by  talking  any  more  about  it.  Good-bye 
again ! "  This  occurred  before  the  exodus  from  Glenvairloch,  or 
Challis  might  have  been  less  unconciliatory,  with  an  eye  to  keeping 
open  a  possible  channel  of  communication  with  his  wife,  em 
though  it  would  involve  communication  with  a  woman  whom  be 
now  thoroughly  detested. 


CHAPTER  XXXYIII 


TY  HERMITAGE.      A  COMPROMISE  ABOUT  BOB.      HOW  WRR.  STEP- 
MAD  NOTHING  TO  CONCEAL.    HOW  CINT1LLA  CAUGHT  MK.  CHALL1S, 
CALYPSO'S   RUG    ISLAND.         GOOD-flVE  1         PROMISE    NOT    TO   COME   TO 
BIARRITZ'      THE  SKEIN   WOUND        ' 

The  unhappy  author  hung  on  persistently  at  the  Hermitage, 
in  the  face  of  the  candid  neglect  of  every  duty  by  the  servant  who 
bad  given  warning,  and  the  uncandid  pretences  of  Mrs,  Steptoe 
that,  in  the  absence  of  her  mistress,  which  she  treated  as  a  thing 
tlr  die  in  diem,  the  one  object  of  her  life,  deep-rooted  in  her  heart 
of  hearts,  was  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  her  master.  Her 
catering  took  the  form  so  common  in  the  British  household,  of  a 
joint  twice  a  week,  twice  re- incarnate  as  hash  and  mince,  and  a 
nice  little  bit  of  rump-steak  on  the  odd  day  out*  Her  potatoes 
Were  hygrometric,  owing  to  their  being  the  wrong  sort — there  was 
great  latitude  for  physical  defect  in  that!  Her  other  vegetables — • 
lettuce,  cabbage,  what  not! — had  all  lost  their  hearts,  whatever 
was  not  stalk  being  flamboyant  exfoliation.  Even  her  broekilo 
sprouts  were  diffuse,  and  her  cauliflowers  wept.  The  bread  was  al- 
ways second-hand — owing  to  the  price  of  flour,  said  the  baker's 
man.  and  he  knew — and  The  Cheese  was  an  affliction,  a  nightmare, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  American  or  Cheddar,  but  whose  days 
in  the  States  or  in  Somersetshire  were  long,  long  ago* 

Why  did  Challis  endure  it,  when  he  might  have  thrown  off  all 
disguise  and  lived  at  his  Club,  where  thero  is  a  capital  library  to 
write  in,  which  nobody  ever  uses?  Simply  because  of  a  pleasant 
m  ho  flattered  his  mind  with,  of  a  cab  with  luggage  atop,  and 
a  sort  of  revised  Marianne  alighting',  and  the  voices  of  his  chil- 
dren, lie  was  lying  low  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  dream,  with- 
out ever  laying  aloud  to  his  heart  that  it  was  a  possibility.  Or, 
rather,  be  wa*  fending  against  her  return  to  the  damper  of  an 
house.  That  would  be  altogether  too  sickening, 
t  was  horribly  dreary  in  the  empty  house.  How  he 
e  rejoiced  to  hear  but  one  short  torrent  of  unruly  fury,  but  one 
plaining  whin  >m  the  trareviaed  Marianne  of  the  pastf 

he  was  given  over  to  the  Silences  and  tl,  <r.  BOU&ctfl 

that    drive    them    home— the    tradesmen's    bo^s— lias    \^Via£^ 
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knocks.    This  could   not  last   for  ever,  though!     1> 
back  from  school — was  overdue,  in  fact — and  then  he  w> 
rateh  and   ward  in   his  father's    absence.     Challis    fav 
mge  In  his  mind  of  a  hospitable  Bob,  welcoming  his  r 
lother,    and    risking   statements    about    his    father 
fabulously  short  periods.     He  devised  a  plan  for  Bob  to  ring 
up  at  the  Club  from  the  call-station  at  East  Putney. 

He  had  a  bad  half-hour  when  Bob  did  return,  knowing  n< 
and  found  him  the  sole  tenant  of  the  Hermitage.     He  lh< 
to  take  his  stand  on  Mrs,  Steptoe's  security  of  indi 
inrrows,  treat  the  matter  lightly,  and  assure  Bob  that  his  ma** 
and  sisters  would  come  back  in  the  course  of  a  few  day 
accepted  the  statement  in  view  of  the  fact  that  be  didii 
it  that  his  phonograph,  reluctantly  forsaken  when  hr 

I,  had  not  suffered   from   neglect.     Present!  is  fcetffl 

the  diseased   voice  of   the   hideous   instrument,   dwelling  01 
fascinations  of  a  yellow  girl;  and,  for  once,  felt  grateful 

itor.    But  it  was   only  a   short   respite.    Bob  soon   suspected 
rmething  seriously  wrong,  and  had  to  be  told.    Not  the  v 
tat  was  impossible;  what  could  his  father  have  told  himt 
he  had  to  have  his  painful  experience  of  a  first  family 
and  to  understand  that  the  sort  of  thing  that  might  ha 
>ther  chaps'  homes  was  also  possible  in  his  own, 

(■hallia,  who  was  still  writing  disheartened  letters  to  hi 
addressing  them   through   the  Tulse  Hill  house-ap 
Bob's  return,  and  earnestly  begged  her  to  m 

to  see  his  little  sisters  again.    He  received  an  answer,  renoftofi 
by  the  agent,  with  only  the  Tulse  Hill  postmark.     It  was 
by  her  mother,  and  contained  a  proposal  for  a  sort  of  truce  as  in 
as  Bob  was  concerned.     Subject  to  a  written  guarantee  That  bl 
himself  would  keep  his  distance.  Bob  might  come.    Then  hi*  wr 
atfy  and  at  length,  dwelling  on  the  cruelty  of  hi- 
!"ut  of  his  actions,  reproaching  her  with  mi 
ge  of  a  legal  pretext  to  deprive  him  of  his  children, 
ploring  her,  for  their  sake  and  his,  only  to  consent  i 
view.     He  was  horribly  embarra^nl   in  writing  I  r  by 

itten  law — so  his  mind  named  it  as  he  wrote — -which 
that  every  word  that  is  written  or 

of  men  and  women  must  be  an  equivocation  or  a  shuffle, 
1  he  formulate  a  phrase  that  wouhf 
,  acknowledge  his  aberration,  and  defhn 
letting  loose  the  whole  gutter-brood   of   Charlotte    Eldridgcs 
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point  the  finger  of  denunciation  at  him;  and,  worst  of  all,  to 
•quirt  at  Judith,  skunk-wise,  and  run  away?  And  if  he  assumed 
what  so  many  would  be  ready  to  accept  as  a  sound  view,  that  an 
attack  of  amorous  intoxication  didn't  count,  and  denied  fully  and 
roundly  that  he  had  ever  been  guilty  of  any  transgression  at  all — 
why,  then,  in  the  first  place  it  would  be  a  lie,  in  the  second,  the 
troop  of  skunks  would  only  resort  to  another  secretion.  "You 
know,  dear,  a  man  always  holds  himself  bound  to  deny,  for  the 
woman's  sake."  It  was  characteristic  of  Challis  that  he  all  but 
beard  these  words  from  the  image  his  mind  made  of  Charlotte 
Eldridge  on  a  sofa,  shading  its  eyes  from  the  light  with  that  con- 
founded pretty  hand  of  hers.  "I  see  no  way  out  of  Charlotte 
Eldridge,"  said  he  in  despair.  He  ended  his  letter  by  an  ill- 
ahosen  phrase,  which  put  his  head  in  the  lion's  mouth.  "  Is  a  man 
never  to  be  forgiven,"  it  said,  "because  he  is  momentarily  over- 
taken by  passion  for  a  lady  under  exceptional  circumstances?" 
Mrs.  Eldridge  made  her  teeth  meet  over  that  expression,  be  sure 
of  that! 

The  outcome  of  the  negotiations  that  followed  was  that  Bob 
ipent  the  last  half  of  his  long  vacation  with  his  mater  and  sisters 
•nd  grandmamma  at  Broadstaire,  which  was  the  place  of  retire- 
ment chosen  by  the  last-named  lady,  to  be  out  of  her  son-in-law's 
way.  It  was  recognized  by  Mrs.  Steptoe  when  Master  Bob  said 
where  he  was  a-going. 

"Well,  now,  Master  Robert,  to  think  you  should  go  to  Broad- 
ttairs  of  all  places  in  the  world !    That  near  Ramsgate  it  is ! " 

" No,  it  isn't! "  said  Bob.  " It's  near  Margate.  I'm  right,  and 
you're  wrong."  But  a  compromise  was  effected  over  a  railway- 
map  in  Bradshaw,  very  much  tore  across. 

"  That  is  where  I  saw  your  dear  mamma,  Master  Robert,  afore 
ever  you  was  born  or  thought  of.    Ramsgate ! " 

The  amenities  of  controversy  were  not  Bob's  strong  point.  He 
gave  a  prolonged  shout  of  derision.  "  You  never  saw  my  dear 
mamma!  Why,  she  died  before  I  was  born!"  It  was  a  hastily 
constructed  sentence,  and  reflected  very  little  credit  on  Rugby. 
You  may  recall  Stony  Stratford,  and  the  way  some  person  suffered 
from  insect-bites  there? 

But  Mrs.  Steptoe  repeated  her  statement,  firmly  but  respectfully. 
Hot  only  had  she  seen  Bob's  mamma,  but  his  papa.  "  Very  well, 
then,  111  tell  the  Governor,"  said  Bob,  and  kept  his  word  before 
Be  took  his  departure,  two  days  later. 

*  What's  this  story  my  boy  has,  Mrs.  Steptoe,  about  your  seeing 
kk  mother  and  me  at  Ramsgate!  "    It  was  Sunday  mormx^  «n& 
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Chslli 9  was  pretending  to  look  at  a  series  of  volumes  known  0 
4i  The  Books,"  in  each  of  which  a  string  of  misstatements  »p- 
peared,  sanctioned  at  intervals  by  a  rubber  stamp,  ChaUis  tn*k 
some  pretence  of  adding-  up  a  total,  to  give  Mrs.  Step  toe  time,  mi 
then  repeated  his  question,  **  Yes — Master  Bob,  About  Hams- 
gate.  Where  were  you?  I  can*t  recollect  you.7*  His  mind  wm 
seeking  some  younger  Mrs,  Step  toe  among  the  children  on  &• 
sands,  far  away  from  her  lodging-house. 

"You  hardly  would,  sir  I"  said  she.  "I  was  attending  to  ibft 
house  where  you  was  visiting.  I  had  undertook  the  cooking*  at  VQ 
aunt's  sister's — name  of  Cantrip.  .    .    ." 

u  Can't  recollect  Cantrip." 

<if    sir,    not   likely!    But   perhaps    Hallockf  ,    .    ,  nan> 
lady  and   gentleman   stoppin*   the   season.  .   ,   .     Coal-merchitt 
I  believe,  in  a  considerable  way  of  business."     This  to  keep  ttt 
whole  transaction  on  its  proper  level  in  Society. 

u  I  remembrr  Ilallock,"  says  Challis,  reminiscent.  "  Man  In* 
his  hat  over  the  cliff!  ,  ,  .  Oh  yes — but  I  remember ! — it  w» 
his  bouse  we  dined  at.  .    .    ." 

"That  was  the  occasion,  sir.  .   .   .     The  Baker  desired  me 
say,  sir,  that,  he  was  sorry,  but  it  should  not  occur  again.  , 

**  Never  mind   the  Baker  now,  Mrs,    Steptoe,    Tell   me 
Mr.   Hallock.    I  can't  remember  you,   but   I  suppose  you 
there 

uNot  all  along,  hut  in  and  out  of  the  room,     I  was  di 
with  the  kitchen.    I  remember  the  young  lady  very  well.'* 
Steptoe  felt  it  would  be  safer  to  leave  the  young-  lady's  hi 
alone.     The  ground  was  shaky  under  her  feet     In  fact,  b 
rather  the  matter  should  never  have  come  to  Challis'a  kno 

His   perception   was   growing   of   the   oddity   of   Mrs. 
knowing  anything  about  it     tt  /  can't  understand/'  be  *aid.   * 
youngster  said  you  saw  his  mother.    How  came  you  to  know 
young    lacly    was  ,   ,   .  how    came    you    to    connect  . 
hesitated  over  the  description  of  Kate.     To  say  "  the  lady  whom 

[uently    married"   would  have   been  making   J 
too  much  of  a  family  confidante. 

Now,  that  good  woman  had  no  objection  to  being  of  iniportAOA 
hut  she  wanted  to  keep  safe,  first  ami  forem*  Ik 

nfeaa  to  personally;  was,  in  fact*  blameless,     Wl 
tell  all  she  knew?    She  took  that  course,  telling  all  that  happr-: 
about  the  photograph;  hut  suggesting  that  the 

I,  colloquial— 
at  surprise  that  Mr.  Challis  had  known  nothing  at 
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M  liim  i     He  made  the  inquiry,  bill 

locus  standi  in  ti  r,  with  uti  admission 

i  lie  had  asked  a  nonsensical  question.     Why  should  eho  have 
one  anything  but  hold  her  tongue?     She  was  quite  an  outsider. 
her  outside.     That.  W*fl  the  obvious  con 
hank  you,  Mrs.  Steptoe,*'  said  Oballis.    "  I  fancy  I  remezn 
that  photograph.  .    .   .     Oh*  the   Baker  1— yea!    Tell  him  to  bo 
▼ery  careful  that  it  doesn't  occur  again,  .   .   .     No,  nothing  else 
'halV  all;  good-morning  1  "* 

hi*  face,  always  grave  now*  was  graver  than  ever  as  he 
.'\i   the   photograph  all  d   from   the 

chiffonier  Charlotte   Eldridge  had   exploited   bo  successfully.,  and 
rot  mi  success  for  himself.     He  found  what  !  to  be  the 

these  Eamagate  portraits  had  occupied*  but  nothing  in 
They  worn  two  or  throe  sudden  blanks  in  a  well-packed 
xwk.     Marianne  had  taken  then  away, 

p  the  first  time  since  the  ruptum  be  Ml  undisguisedly  angry 
th  hia  wife,    It  was  too  bad! — whal  had  he  done  thnt  &h+- 
so  secretive  and  mistrustful?    Why  could  i*he.  not  frankly  ask 
for  an  explanation  ?    After  nil,  it  was  a  subj<  uld 

been  so  glad  she  should  be  in  hi*  confidence  about,  and  one 
had  only  kept  back  from  her  to  spare  her  a  needless  di 
*o  get  absolution  for  himself  he  resumed  the  whole  story  c>f  hi* 
and  its  reasons.     He  failed  to  see  how  dihVri  utly  the  thing 
d  presented  itself  to  hi 

What  would  Kate  have  said  to  him— thought  of  him — if,  wK 
Aral  came  to  her  mother's  house*  he  hid  mad*  I  clean  bti 
e  whole  story  to  any  of  the  family  1    As  long  as  »ho  kept 
sum!fcv  he  was  bound  to  do  so?    And  then,  when  Kai  her 

or   in    Heaven,   according   to   the    Immediate    i 
ipnrhw:  igfcfc   among  believers   in   Ood-knowi-wlwt — all 

this  is  ChalkYs  language' — when,  anyhow,  her  demise  had  qnal 

rtoken  of  in  a  bushed  ■!*,- 

tion  of  a  transaction  that  would  have  been  at  least  out  of  keeping 

1  Marianne's  memory  had  made  of  a  beloved  and 

lamented  elder  sister?    Then,  as  time  went  on.  ami  no  one  seemed 

penny  ih*«  worse  that  the  who  the 

that  shur  td  Challis 

n  that  ha  could  turn  the  kny  at  nil.  if 

Besides,  for  this  -.iuse  for 

■  I  not  been  entirely  without  tiding*  of  thr  man 

is  subsequent  career.     He  hsd  identified  \xv«k— 

his  own  sat  li<ast — with  the  ceivUall  ^v\t^  <A   ^ 
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hideoua  story  told  to  him  by  a.  gaol-chaplain,  an  observe 
he  was  indebted  for  much  material  for  copy  of  a  mc 
sort     This  particular  atrocity  was  unfit  for  publication 
a  modern  novel,  and  made  Challis  feel  grateful   to  its  mil 
perpetrator  for  what  would  otherwise  have  been  the  crowning 
in  a  series  of  betrayals*     He  sometimes  even  felt  uncertain  wl 
he  ought  not  t«;»  feel  unreserved  thankfulness,  and  ascr 
to  him  &»  what  may  have  been  the  only  noble  motive  nf  his 
He  had  endeavoured  to  trace  the  ex-convict,  but  withou 

1  sips  the  way  in  which  Challia  regarded  this 
with  his  first  wife  and  himself  may  suggest  itself  from  the 
chaplain's  having  laid  great  stress  on  the  Interest  this  man 
cited  in  his  colleague,  the  surgeon  of  the  gaoL    If  the  pat  chine 
of  an  absolutely  rotten  profligate,  that  he  might  complete  a 
of  p*  rial  and  return  to  his  sins,  was  a  thing1  to  be  d< 

then  that  surgeon  had  a  right  to  his  triumph.     That  does  not 
into  the  story.     But  those  who  have  given  any  attenth 
pathology  of  disorders  incidental  to  the  ways  of  de 
and  soul  adopted  by  this  wretched  creature  will 
stand  why  <.vrry  year  that  added  to  Master  Bob's  stature,  and 

ted  his  impudence,  without  a  trace  of  any  visible  tainl 
stitution,  was  one  more  nail  in  the  coffin  of  a  painful  i 
which  Challis  was  only  too  glad  should  never  have  been  shar 
the    mother   of    Bob's    sisters.    As   Marianne    never    came 
knowledge  of  the  ugly  story,  we  may  dismiss  it  finally,  having  «& 
cited  it  because  it  appears  to  supply  a  justification  of   ' 
persistent  concealment  from  her  of  her  sister's  former  m*r 

The  story  draws  a  long  breath  of  relief  as  it  returns  to  Boli,  *1 
had  come  back  from  school  fuming  with  an  uneharltabfi 

1  boy  named  TiHoteon,  who  had  two  Camber  well  Beau 
while  Bob  had  only  one.    So  the  few  days  he  spent 

ly  employed  tearing  over  Wimbledon  Common  and  TUd 
Park  with  a  butterfly-net  in  a  tropical  heat.     Theu   he  ate 
dinner  too  fast,  end  rushed  away  to  Ms  phonograph,  »t  whose 
he  gloated  over  incidents  of  Love  and  Jealo  •  \urtsfrji 

of   Louisiana.     As  his  father  allowed  him  to  do  exactly  what 
liked,  he  was  able  to  give  full  vent  to  his  devotion  to 
abomination.     He  even  wound  it  up  to  stand  at  hie  bod's  head 
■  his  fir*t  Bleep  with  "Bill  Ra> 
But   when    Bob  departed   for   Broadstairs,    llv 

t   it  boM 
day,  and  spending  the  evening  at  his  Club.    He  was  rather  gW 
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b  town  was  so  empty;  for,  indeed,  a  week  or  so  after  the  boy  said 
I  good-bye  to  his  governor,  hugging  him  as  a  French  or  Italian  boy 
I  would  have  done,  no  two  folk  who  met  seemed  ready  to  accept  each 
F  other  as  actual.  "  You  don't  mean  to  say  you're  here ! "  was  the 
i  commonest  greeting.  But  the  incredulity  of  each  gave  way  before 
j»     the  other's  attestation  of  his  existence. 

Challis's  disbelief  in  the  presence  in  Grosvenor  Square  of  any 
of  The  Family  was  so  strong  that  he  had  no  misgivings  whatever 
-  on  the  point  when  he  knocked  at  the  door  with  drawn  cards  in  his 
hand,  and  set  phrases  of  inquiry  on  his  tongue.  He  felt  so  re- 
assured by  the  opacity  of  the  closed  windows,  parading  the  empti- 
ness of  the  mansion,  and  the  insouciance  of  the  nondescript  who 
looked  up  from  the  area  at  him  before  coming  to  the  door,  that  he 
never  doubted  that  his  visit  would  end  as  he  himself  at  any  rate 
believed  he  intended  it  to  do.  Was  he  glad  or  Borry — did  he  know 
himself? — when  a  light  step  caught  him  up  at  the  street-corner, 
and  a  musical  voice  said,  "Oh,  please,  Mr.  Challis!"  It  was 
Cintilla. 

Cintilla  and  Challis  had  always  been  on  the  most  familiar  terms, 
so  if  he  did  take  her  dimpled  chin  between  his  thumb  and  fore- 
finger before  saying,  "Oh,  please  what,  Miss  Tenterden?"  the 
butcher's  boy  need  not  have  pretended  to  look  the  other  way  osten- 
tatiously. Tenterden,  by-the-bye,  was  the  little  maid's  real  name 
—Clemency  Tenterden. 

u  Please  I  was  to  catch  you  and  bring  you  back  for  Miss 
Judith." 

"  You  don't  mean  that  Miss  Judith  is  in  town  ? " 
"Oh  no! — not  really  in  town.    Why,  you  should  see  the  state 
the  house  is  in!    And  Mrs.  Protheroe  has  gone  to  her  brother 
James's  widow  at  Bridport"    Mrs.    Protheroe    was    the    house- 
keeper. 

"  We  won't  dispute  about  terms,  Miss  Tenterden.  I  gather  that 
Miss  Judith  is  not  technically  in  town.  I  suppose  she's  going  on 
somewhere — that's  it,  isn't  it?" 

aOh  yes — and,  please,  it's  such  fun,  Mr.  Challis.  She's  going 
to  Biarritz  to  stay,  and  take  me,  and  Fm  to  learn  to  speak  French." 
Evidently  there  was  one  little  maid  in  this  world  having  a  high 
old  time,  and  determined  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

There  was  an  island  on  a  rug  in  the  back-parlour — the  sole 
outbreak  of  visible  furniture  in  a  wilderness  of  brown  holland, 
and  rolled-up  carpets,  and  chandeliers  in  bags,  and  pictures  whose 
backs  provoked  an  interest  none  had  ever  felt  in  their  faces. 
*  Like  some  females"  thought  Challis,  as  be  picked  Y&&  ^%9  ^  ^ 

i 
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island  through  the  debris.    On  the  i Bland  was  its   Calypso, 
only  member  of  The  Family  in  town* 

Judith  was  as  beautiful  as  ever,  as  she  extended  both  hand*  to 
him.     "  I'm  so  glad  the  child  caught  you,  S  said  she.    Afc 

solute  self-possession  I — Estrildis  herself  could  not  have  been  am 
collected.  tt  But  I'm  sorry  for  things.  Now  Bit  down  and  l#t  a 
talk  reasonably*  •  .  .  Yes — there!"  This  was  to  Cinlilla*  n> 
ing  a  nicely  chosen  distance  for  Challis,  neither  too  far  n 
near.  Cintilla  would  have  liked  to  ►supply  a  chair  a  little  neutr, 
she  had  no  idea  of  people  being  &o  artificial. 

ChalhVs  self-possession  was  far  frum  absolute.     In  fact,  he 
tremulous.    "  You  were  good  to  send  that  letter;'*  he  said. 
the  last  word  Bounded  like  M  letterm,"  as  he  checked  his  sp< 

u  You  were  going  to  say  *  Miss  Arkroyd/ **  said  she,  "  At  letft 
do  not  let  us  be  prigs.     Call  me  Judith- — at  least,  for  n< 

Could  it  matter,  either  way?  "  You  were  good  to  send  that  W- 
t.  r,  Judith/'  he  repeated*  i(  But,  as  I  told  you,  it  did  no  good'- 
has  done  no  good."  For  he  had  written  as  much,  and  some  mm* 
to  Royd*  But  his  pen  had  always  stopped  short  of  a  full  account 
of  his  desolation, 

"  I  suppose  we're  all  human,'*  said  she  absently:  remiii 

seemed  to  want  application.     (*  What  leads  you  to  suppose  si 
never  forgive  yout    What  she  says?"    Challis  shook  his  heai 
"HeriMBaerl  .    .    .     No  I—  then  what  ? " 

"  You  don't  understand.  .   .   -     Well  t — I  have  never 
certainly,     Marianne  ...     I  have  never  succeeded  in  seeing 
She  and  her  mother  have  gone  away  from  London,  and  in  0 
that  my  boy  may  not  be  separated  from  his  sisters.  I  have 
obliged  to  promise  not  to  follow  them."     He  explained  the 
more  ful 

Judith    laughed,   and   Challis   heard   nothing   sinister   in 
laugh.     But,  then,  he  was  on  Calypso's  island* 

u  You  are  too  soft-hearted,   Scroop.    Really,  you  must  f 
my  laughing  1     But  you  are  so  very — Arcadian  J**     Chal 
visibly  for  an  explanation,     "  Couldn't  you  see  that  what 
woman  will  want,  when  she  gets  tired,  will  be  a  gold 
to  coma  back  across?     Something  to  save  her  f 
admit  she  was  wrong.     But  for  the  sake  of  the  child r 
see?    Wo  are  in  the  region  of  high  unselfish  motive  ■ 

Marianne  would  never  admit  she  was  wrong- 1     Vct 
the  point   was,   was   &he  wrong?    Challis  caught   him?* 
taktng    sides    with    Penelope    against    Calypso.     The    p 
damjier-point  in  these  seas.    Never  was  a  stranger 
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human  soul  than  the  one  Challis  was  conscious  of  when  he  half 
resented  the  tone  in  which  the  woman  he  had  a  passion  for  spoke 
of  the  one  for  whom  he  had  an  affection.  We  had  nearly  writ- 
ten "the  one  whom  he  loved."  But  surely  he  loved  Judith?— or 
what  is  the  vocabulary  of  the  Poets  worth?  The  ambiguities  of 
language  have  been  beforehand  with  the  story,  and  it  cannot  stop 
to  preciser  them. 

"  Marianne  will  not  persist  a  moment  after  she  is  convinced  she 
is  wrong."  He  spoke  a  little  stiffly — almost  a  mild  censure  of 
Calypso.  But  as  a  set-off  he  took  for  granted  that  Penelope  was 
wrong,  past  contention. 

"  Perhaps  I  should  have  said  she  will  never  believe  she  was 
wrong.  Better  than  'admit* "  This  was  spoken  with  placid  in- 
difference. One  might  have  thought  the  speaker  absorbed  in  the 
flashing  of  brilliants  on  the  beautiful  hand  she  was  holding  to 
catch  a  sunset-ray  from  the  back-window;  the  palm,  as  she  shifted 
it  about,  showing  each  finger  outlined  with  transmitted  rosy  light. 
Challis  tried  to  reason  away  its  witchery — to  quash  its  jurisdic- 
tion. But  it  was  a  fatal  hand.  "Go  on  telling  me,"  said  its 
owner.  "Tell  me  more  about  Marianne.  What  do  you  suppose 
she  thinks?" 

"  I  have  no  right  to  suppose  she  thinks  any  more  than  she  said 
in  her  letter.  I  told  you  in  my  letter  all  I  think  I  had  any  right 
to  repeat." 

"And  I  have  no  right  to  be  inquisitive.  But  the  letter  spoke 
plainly.     I  am  convinced  of  it." 

"  The  letter  was  indignant  with  me  for  showing  her  letter  to  you 
before,  as  she  supposed,  I  had  read  it  myself." 

"  Before,  as  she  supposed."  This  was  mere  repetition  of  the 
phrase,  as  a  writer  from  dictation  might  have  spoken.  She  turned 
her  eyes  full  on  him.    "  You  hadn't  read  it,  Scroop,"  she  said. 

"  I  had  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  at  the  time  I  showed  it  to  you." 
He  is  a  little  nettled,  and  she  sees  it  He  embarks  on  self- 
justification — a  thing  one  should  never  do.  "There  was  not  a 
tingle  word  in  what  I  supposed  the  letter  contained  that  you  might 
not  have  read.  My  statement  that  I  had  not  read  the  words  on  the 
beck  was  entitled  to  some  consideration.  /  never  put  anything  of 
importance  away  in  a  postscript,  where  it  may  be  overlooked."  He 
stopped  abruptly,  feeling  irrelevant 

"  Because  you  are  an  eminent  author!    We  mustn't  forget  that'' 
Judith's  laugh  lightened  the  conversation.    "No,  no,  Scroop!  you 
haven't  got  a  leg  to  stand  on,  and  you  had  better  admit  &.   X<s*. 
oughtn't  to  have  shown  me  the  letter.'9 
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"Very    wei  — admitted f    But   admit,   too,   that   I   hare  m* 
amends  as  it  l  as  I  could.    It  seems  to  me  that  a  mountain  \m 
been  made  out  of  a  molehill  .  •  Jt 

Challia  stopped  suddenly,  very  ill  at  hia  ease.  Judith*  witb  t 
look  half  amused,  half  expectant,  waited.  She  evidently  was  n<* 
going  to  help.  Indeed,  ehe  would  not  have  found  it  easy.  Each 
knew  that  the  conversation  was  being  sustained  artificially  by  a 
taching  undue  weight  to  the  fact  that  Marianne's  sole  ground  d 
complaint  was  this  suuvf  iter.    Each  knew  how  much 

more  there  was  behind;  u<  fariatroe's  indictment  migbt 

have  been  with  a  full  know  ;  facts.    After  all,  this  blam- 

ing her  for  unjust  action,  :ect  data,  which  would  hare 

been  just  had  the  whole  coi  ,  was  the  merest  quibble,  and 

both  knew  it. 

Judith  broke  the  silence  uly  with  what  amounted  to  t 

declaration  that  she  would  u  There  must  be  a  beauiv 

ful  sunset  somewhere,"  wt  ame  to.     And  then   matter* 

were  relieved  by  the  silvei  f  Cintilla.    Might  she  tab 

away  the  tea-things?  Yes — sue  nugnt*  While  she  did  so,  the  talk 
turned  on  the  legal  question  of  Marianne's  right  to  capture  the 
children.  Challis  had,  he  said,  consulted  more  than  one  legal 
friend  on  the  subject,  and  they  were  all  in  a  tale.  The  children 
were  illegitimate,  and  therefore  belonged  to  their  mother.  He  got 
some  satisfaction,  evidently,  from  shredding  a  conspicuous  ab- 
surdity of  human  law — why  should  children  be  claimable  at  all  by 
a  father  who  was  a  mere  predecessor  et  praterea  nihil — just  a 
parent?  He  himself  had  made  his  title  good  to  these  two  kids  by 
his  share  in  fostering  them.  Had  his  claim  been  a  legal  one  only, 
he  would  have  foregone  it  to  make  way  for  that  of  their  natural 
owner.  But  he  touched  the  matter  very  lightly.  It  did  not  out- 
last the  removal  of  the  tea-things. 

Then  Judith,  going  to  the  window,  stood  looking  out,  watching 
the  light  die  from  a  cloud  whose  under  side  had  broken  into  ridges 
of  rosy  flame.  Its  last  ridge  no  longer  saw  the  sun,  when  she 
turned  slowly,  coming  back  to  a  seat  nearer  Challis  than  the  one 
she  had  occupied. 

"This  will  be  good-bye,"  she  said.  "  I  am  going  to  Biarritz, 
and  shall  be  away  till  January  certainly.  I  did  not  want  to  go 
without  seeing  you  again.  So  I  was  glad  when  the  child  came 
running  up  to  say  it  was  you,  and  shouldn't  she  catch  you?"  Her 
speech  was  redolent  of  self-command ;  no  concessions  to  the  pathos 
of  parting. 

"Hay  I  write  to  youl" 
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I  wfl3  going  to  ask  you  to  do  so.  I  shall  hope  to  hear  that 
your  borne  is  happy  again,  and  that  all  goes  welt  This  sort  of 
thing  has  happened  before — oh  clear,  how  often  I  " 

As  Challis  sat  during  the  short  silence  that  followed,  not  looking 
at  all  at  his  companion,  one  might  almost  have  fancied  that  he 
shrank  away  from  her,  as  one  afraid-  He  found  a  voice  io  an- 
swer her,  but  not  easily. 

"I  will  write,"  he  saicL  "And,  believe  me,  Judith,  in  what  I 
am  going  to  say  now  I  am  speaking  truth.  I  look  with  hope  to  ihe 
softening  of  my  poor  wife's  heart,  to  the  Bound  of  her  return  to  my 
empty  home,  and  the  voices  of  my  babies.  ,    ,    ." 

«  Why  should  you  suppose  I  doubt  you  t    Of  course  you  do  I  M 

"Yes,  but,  dearest! — I  must  call  you  so,  or  call  you  something 
with  some  heart  in  it;  pardon  me 1— can  I  tell  the  reason t  Can  tha 
reason  be  told?  .  *  .  Oh  yes,  of  course,  I  know  what  you  are  go- 
ing to  say — it  is  reason  enough  that  she  la  my  wife,  that  the  ki< 
are  my  kids,  that  the  home  is  my  home.  So  it  is;  but  there  is 
more  reason  than  that,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  tell  it  .   .   ,     What?  " 

But  Judith  left  whatever  it  was  unsaid,  and  exchanged  it  for 
"No— go  on!" 

*'  Perhaps  T  do  wrong  when  I  use  the  only  words  I  can  find  wh« 
I  say  that  I  long  for  Marianne  back  again  to  help  me  against 
you?    Ought  I  not  to  say  to  help  me  against  myself?    Where 
the  fault  in  you  that  you  are  what  you  are?     You,  are  blameless, 
Bt  least     It  is  /  that  must  needs  love  you  1 " 

And  perhaps  the  story  does  wrong  to  allow  a  suspicion  that,  In 
the  heart  that  beautiful  face  belonged  to,  waa  a  half-formed 
thought  that  the  speaker  was  even  more  Arcadian  than  the  owner 
of  both  had  suspected.  But  it  creeps  in — this  suspicion — with  tl 
telling  of  a  smile  kept  under  by  lips  on  the  watch  to  check  it.  One 
kg  may  be  relied  on:  Miss  Arkroyd  waa  not  the  least  agitated. 

Challis  saw  nothing  of  her  face,  as  h(*  net  I  his  eyes,  am 

his  face  was  half  averted.  He  enutinued :  "I  cannot  help  an  ex- 
perience that  no  one  will  believe.  I  have  no  appeal  against  it 
But  I  tell  you  this — that  when  I  came  home  after  .  .  *  after  that 
evening  at  Royd,  when  I  forgot  myself  and  told  the  truth,  for  a 
few  hours  I  forgot  you  too.  As  I  sit  here  now,  it  seems  to  D 
thing  absolutely  incredible.  Even  when  Marianne  turned  against 
me  on  grounds  tli  1  to  RU  almost  a  pretext,  no  memory  of 

you  or  my  folly— call  it  so  if  you  will — anything  you  like! — n< 
jjiemory  came  back  to  mo.  Tndned,  it  is  almost  as  though  I  had 
been  two  men  by  turns."  He  raised  bifl  ©yen  to  hers,  with  *  itaraV* 
drawn  breath,  as  of  fatigue,  from  the  turmoil  of  u.Va  <s*m  \&3iw&* 
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I  f  there  was  any  of  the  smile  left  then*  she  was  in  time  to  a* 
eel  it. 

But  she  hardly  said  anything,     A  mere  run  of  the  vora-h  c/i 
lentence,  as  one  speaks  through  a  yawn,  is  not  speech.     It  jml  nafr 
Ura  say  u  What?  "  but  evidently  had  no  share  in  the  i; 
replied  to  him  with,  and  stopped  in  the  middle   of,  *  And 
was  it  then  made  you!  .   *   ."    But  the  words  she  h 
ignoring  were  u  How  funny  men  are  I "    Let  us  hope  thm 
Bease  affectation  of  indifference  in  this. 

Challis   understood   her  question.     "What    made    my  dkoids 
beak  out  again?*'  he  repeated.    "I  can't  fix  the  time.     Bol 
that  I  have  been  forced  to  discard  one  of  my  selves— the  eat  A* 
hoped  for  the  calm  of  his  old  home  life  again  .    .    *    no,  Judith  i* 
deed  there  have  been  many  happy  times*  ..." 

"Why?     Did  you  think  I  doubted  i1 

"  I  wasn't  sure.  .  .  .  But  I  had  not  finished,  Now  that  af 
hope  has  been  simply  strangled,  I  have  to  be  my  other  self,  i* 
defence*  I  tell  you — I  must  tell  you — that  the  thought  of  ywi » 
with  me  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  what  have  I  t*>  help  tat* 
fight  against  it?  Even  my  boy  is  away,  and  what  adds  to  £• 
■Ity  of  the  position  is  that,  will  I  nill  I.  I  have  to  feel  triad  rf 
his  absence.  Because  when  he  was  with  me  I  was  in  consult 
terror  of  being  asked  for  explanations  which  I  could  not  gi^. 
girl  of  his  age  would  have  been  far  easier  to  tell  it  to." 

u  Do  yon  think  so?     I  feel  as  if  I  could  tell  him  about  it  sU- 
much,  much  easier!"    During  some  chat  over  the  fact,  ai 
strangeness,  that  the  tongue  of  either  sex  is  freest  in  speech 
its  opposite,  on  this  one  particular  subject  of  Love 
as  they  sat  on  in  the  growing  twilight,  that  th®  soul-brush  was  rt 
work  again  with  a  vengeance.    The  utter  satisfaction  thin* 

for  speech  about  himself  and  his  plight  was  so  much  tb«r 
nectar  to  him  while  it  lasted.  If  he  paid  for  it  after,  at  least  hi* 
draught  should  be  a  deep  one  now.     He  eon  at  * 

which  his  constant  home-life  in  the  past  had  stood  in  the  way  «f 
the  formation  of  intimate  friendships,  and  that  he  really  had  n* 
one  he  could  confide  in.     "I  have  fl  s  id  he— b* 

was  always  absurd,  sooner  or  later — "who  haa  an  im 
a  wig*  and  is  slight! y  deaf.     No.  T  really  could 
my   confidence."    Judith   said:   "Of  course  y*y~ 

•Besides,"    he    continued,    "he    wears  and    ff*« 

through  courses  of  treatment  for  dyspepsia  at  Cbell  And 

Judith  said  a^- 

♦'The  only  man  1  have  spoken  to  about  it,"  continue* 
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wis  Athelstan  Taylor.    Well,  I  suppose  he's  about  the  only  man 

know  that  I  could  speak   to.    You  know  ho  came  to  see  me 
ht  sway.    You  told  himl" 
68,  I  told  him.    I  showed  him  my  letter — the  one  I  wrote  to 

ur  wife.     He  said  I  could  not  possibly  write  a  better  one>    And 

6  tore  it  up  and  aent  it  back?" 

**  She  did.  You  know  he  went  to  try  and  see  her,  and  only  sue- 
in  getting-  at  the  old  hag,  her  mother.  I  had  built  on  his 
being  a  parson — thought  it  might  be  some  use  for  once.  But  I 
suppose  he  was  the  wrong  sort  somehow — out  of  the  wrong  cuvee" 

w  Did  he  give  offence  over  the — the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  ques- 
tion?" 

u  Why,  yes  I  The  hag  said  he  ought  to  be  unfrocked  for  saying 
he  didn't  caTe  a  straw  about  the  legal  question,  and  only  wanted  to 
clear  up  what  seemed  a  painful  misunderstanding.  The  cloth  fell 
through,  and  the  old  body  drove  him  out  with  religious  hoots.17 

"  There's  a  thing  you  won't  mind  my  asking?  ,   ,   ." 

«  Go  out" 

**  People  are  saying — political  people — that  the  Bill  will  pass  the 
Lords  next  summer,  and  that  then  all  past  marriages  of  the  sort 
will  be  legalized,  because  it  will  be  retrvxprctirc — I  believe  that's 
the  proper  word*    Suppose  it  passes,  what  shall  yov  do  thru?" 

"  Get  the  kids  back,  of  course !  And  then  Polly  Anne  will  come 
to  her  senses.    Exit  she  will — she  will,  you  know — before  that." 

Suppose    she   laid   claim   to   having   annulled   her   marriage, 
while  *be  still  had  a  legal  right  to  do  sol" 

"  It  wouldn't  be  allowed.  She's  a  woman.  Women's  claims 
ate  not  allowed  in  law-courts.  It's  heads  Law  wins,  tails  they 
lose  *   .   ,     Yes! — I  should  stoop  to  take  advantage  of  it  in  this 


(<  Perhaps  you  would  be  right,  this  once.    We  must  hope  it  will 
paaa." 
*'I  do  hope  it — with  most  of  my  heart    Bo  yon  believe  n 

Can  you  believe  me,  in  the  face  of  what  I  have  said  to  youf*1 
For  Challis  knew  quite  well  that  this  profession  of  a  hope  was  only 
what  he  knew  he  would  be  able  to  say  when  the  si  pped, 

nnd  that  ho  Baid  it  now  mechanically.  Watt  till  he  was  off 
Calypso's  island! 

Judith  left  bis  question  unanswered;  put  it  aside,  rather.    "T 

eupposo  you  know  it's  all  settled  about  Frank  and  Sibyl?"  she 

— Ohallis  knew.     When  would  it  be?     As  soon  after 

sihle,  Judith  supposed.    An   interruption — <3W 

tilla  with  a  letter — was  not  unwelcome.    BnA,  ^e  ness^l^^*  w 
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Mr.  ChalUs  was  gone  would  do,    a  That  waa  a  1 
aid  Calypso,  lying1  back  in  her  chair  with.  tht 
letter  in  that  destructive  hand  fallen  idly  on  her  hip. 

But  in  a  few  moments,  when  he  took  the  hint  and  made  a  mc 
towards  departure,  she  rose.     And  if  the  truth  must  be 
went  quite  as*  near  a  good  stretch  and  a  shake  as  such  high  bl 
aa  hers  could  allow  itself.    It  did  not  matter;  her  grace  and  beau! 
perhaps  her  dressmaker,  negatived  the  action.     That   l>. 
perfect  in  cut     "  You  know.  Scroop,  that  this  is  good-bye  f 
Bald     And  then  in  reply  to  his  assent:  "We  won't  be 
over  it,  please  I     1  want  you   to  make  me  a  promise,  and  ke 
.    .     Well,  yes !— -Fll  tell  you  what  it  is.     It  would  hardly 
fair  to  make  you  promise  in  the  dark.     Promise  not  to  come 
Biarritz!"    Challia    hesitated,    but    promised.    Judith    laughed 
"  I  was  right,  you  see,1*  she  said.    K  You  would  have  asked  about 
trains  at  Cook's  to-morrow." 

There   they   stood,    in   the  half -dark!     Was   Calypso   soyinjr 
herself:  "  Now,  can  I  trust  this  man  to  break  his  pron 
Challis  asking  himself,  did  she  mean  him  to  keep  it  i 

In  the  end  she  spoke  first,  with  a  sudden  movement  that  impM 
an  end  to  disguise.  "Oh,  dear,  how  silly  one  is!  Why  shou 
not  speak  plain!  After  all,  we  are  alive,  and  grown  up/'  Yet 
it  seemed  difficult,  too,  and  came  with  an  effort.  **  Listen  to  mcf 
Scroop,  and  don't  try  to  say  things — because  it  does  no  good. 
You  and  I  have  to  say  good-bye,  and  mean  it  We  are  best  api 
for  both  our  sakea.  You  as  good  as  said  but  now  that 
forget  me  if  Marianne  would  help.  That  is  what  it  came  to;  doa* 
deny  it  I  n  Challis  felt  that  his  attempt  to  lay  his  soul  bare 
failed:  that  he  was  being  misinterpreted.  But  he  bad  a  poor  case; 
silence  was  safest.  She  continued:  "It  is  not  as  if  1  vren 
pared  to  quarrel  with  my  family  for  your  sake.     I  o  would 

not  for  nnyoi,  if  that  is  any  satisfaction  to  you.     But  sup- 

pose I  were,  have  you  asked  yourself  what  course  would  be  open 

-?  .   ,   -     Oh  yea! — 1  am  talking  like  a  lawyer;  but  a  w 
has  to  be  practical  when  her  life  is  at  stake.  .   .    »     Well 1— what 
could  you  do?    Ignore  your  marriage,  under  the  false  wairan 
a  law  we  both  disallow,  and  make  a  sort  of  Gretna  Green  business 
of  it  next  spring?  ..." 

"V  spring?     I  don't  see  how  the  time  com 

"Foolish   man!    You   haven't   thought   the  matt'  Just 

think  of  it  now.     Suppose  that  Bill  were  to  pass  next  ©eeei< 
next  v,  it  is — while  we  are  arranging  thia  escapade  f 

would  you  do  then,  please! " 
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*  I  can't  look  at  it  in  that — concrete  way." 

**  Because  it  puts  you  in  a  fix/*  She  had  a  half-hearted  laugh 
for  man*s  superior  wisdom,  with  his  eyes  closed  to  all  practical 
issues*  Then  her  voice  got  a  sudden  tone.  *'  Come,  wo  must  part, 
you  and  I!  There  is  nothing  else  for  it.  It  is  all  nonsense 
about  your  wife.  She  will  como  to  her  senses.  She  will  have  to, 
if  the  Bill  pas- 

**I  should  not  try  to  compel  her  against  her  will" 

"Are  you  sure*  Might  it  not  be  your  duty  to  the  chil- 
dren? ,  ,  .  Now,  don't  let's  talk  about  it  any  more.  It  must 
come  to  good-bye  in  the  end.  „  .  ."  Iler  words  hung  fire,  hut 
she  kept  her  self*control  admirably;  no  one  could  have  called  her 
excited,  much  less  hysterical.    Then  she  said,  in  a  qn<  inftd 

voice:  *rI  shall  always  think  of  our  good  time — before  all  this — 
as  one  of  the  happiest  times  of  my  life*    Now  good-bye  1  " 

Why  could  the  man  not  shake  hands  and  go,  without  mm  ado? 
Of  course,  that  would  have  been  the  correct  form — left  his  cards — 
sent  his  compliments  to  The  Family— Ion  voyage! — all  that  sort 
of  thing  I    Well !— perhaps  the  woman  did  not  mean  him  to. 

What  happened  was  this — that  is,  this  is  all  the  story  needs:  that 
Judith  repeated  decisively,  *  Good-bye  I"  and  Chollis  Mid  a 
a  word.  But  he  had  her  hands  in  his,  and  it  was  some  slight 
emphasis  in  his  clasp,  or  some  little  turn  a  bystander  would  not 
have  seen,  from  which  she  shrank  back,  saying;  "No — or  listen! 
Promise  me  again  you  will  not  come  to  Biarritz."  To  which  he 
replied:  "I  promise,"  Then  she  said:  "Very  well,  then— on 
those  terms  aay  good-bye  how  you  like." 

Then  it  was  that  Challis  made  matters  ten  times  worse,  ten 
times  harder  to  deal  with  in  that  period  of  his  life  that  followed. 
It  is  a  curious  thing  that  one  good  long  kiss — a  transaction  that 
when  in  a  frolic  has  absolutely  no  meaning  whatever — should  ac- 
quire from  its  concomitants  a  force  to  cling  about  the  memory,  and 
in  a  sense  to  warp  tin  nndiug,  of  its  executant — the  only 

word  we  can  find  at  a  short  notice.  It  did,  in  this  case,  and  pos- 
sibly Calypso  meant  it.  should  do  so  all  along — administered  her 
little  dose  of  nectar  with  a  full  knowledge  of  its  powers  aa  an  in- 
toxicant. Indeed,  if  Miss  Arkroyd  hud  it  in  her  heart  through  all 
this  last  interview  to  complete  the  winding  of  that  skein  *he  began 
a  twelvemonth  back,  she  could  scarcely  have  handled  the  tht 
more  cleverly* 

It  is  not  for  this  story  to  decide  what,  the  young  lady  had  in  her 
For  nil  it  knows,  she  may  have  felt  either  triumphant,  <&*.- 
gusted,  or  indifferent,  when  she  saw  the  name  ofULx,  MVtc&C\wKt\* 
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the  author — "  Titus  Scroop  n  in  a  parenthesis — in  the  list  of  re- 
cent arrivals  at  Biarritz,  and  did  not  mention  the  fact  to  her  hosteai 
or  any  of  her  friends.  But  she  met  Mr.  Chalks  on  the  esplanade 
next  day,  and  introduced  him  to  them  equably  as  a  friend  of  her 
father's.  She  must  have  forgiven  him  his  broken  promise,  or  ig- 
nored it 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 


THE  NEWS  MB.  ELPHLNSTONE  TOLD  MBS,  FROTHEROE.  HOW  CHALU3 
HAD  FOLLOWED  JUDITH  TO  MENTONE.  YQUNU  MRS.  CRAIK  AND  HER 
DEAD  DICKY-BIRD.      HOW  CHALLIS  BECAME  A  K.NIG1IT 


When  Miss  Arkroyd  came  back  to  her  sister's  wedding  in  Janu- 
ary it  was  not  to  Groavenor  Square,  but  Royd  Hall.  A  wedding 
in  London  in  midwinter  would  have  been  too  awful.  Fancy  be- 
ing married  in  a  thick  fog  I  Thus  it  happened  that  Grosvenor 
Square  remained  packed  in  brown  holland  and  carpet  less  until  the 
Family  came  back  from  abroad  in  April-  The  middle  of  that 
month  saw  the  wrappers  off  the  picture-frames  and  the  carpets  on 
the  stairs.  The  windows  were  cleaned,  and  the  beds  were  made, 
and  the  fires  were  lighted.  These  last  in  every  room,  for  snow  and 
sleet  were  whirling  about  in  the  Square;  and  the  full  horror  of 
an  average  Spring  was  cutting  Londoners  to  the  quick,  after 
hopes  had  been  held  out  of  an  abnormal  one. 

The  housekeeper's  room  in  the  basement  had  as  good  a  fire  in  it 
as  the  best;  and  the  butler,  who  had  been  abroad  with  the 
Family,  and  had  come  back  in  advance  to  prepare  the  way  for  il 
was  taking  a  cup  of  tea  there,  and  chatting  over  the  occurren< 
during  his  absence  with  the  lady  in  possession,  Mrs.  Froth  eroe, 
the  housekeeper— a  responsible  person,  to  whom  it  was  safe  to 
speak  about  things,  undfr  roocfTO.  One  of  the  things  was  a  thing 
to  the  importance  of  which  we  couldn't  shut  our  eyes,  if  true,  It 
threw  all  other  subjects  into  the  shade, 

44  That's  the  gentleman,  Mrs,  Protheroe.  You  mark  my 
words  if  it  isn't  1 "  And  Mr.  Elphinstone  repeated  his  words,  that 
they  might  be  better  marked,  more  than  once,  in  the  silence  that 
followed. 

u  I  shall  be  very  greatly  shocked,  Mr,  Elphinstone,  if  it  turns 
out  like  you  think,    But  we  must  hope  and  pray  no  such  a  dis- 
could  happen  to  the  Family," 

The  old  lady,  a  perfect  example  of  her  kind,  who  had  known  the 
Family  through  two  generations,  was  gravely  disquieted  provi- 
sionally.    But  such  a  thing  was  not  to  be  accepted  ^i.^tvSX's »  ^bs><- 
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ever  it  was.    Dismiss  It  or  condemn  it,  certainly  J     Ent<  . 
scarcely ! 

Mr.  Elpbinstoue  appeared  to  revolve  something  in  his  mind, 
found    expression    in    the    words,    u  It    was    Michaelmas,     £*rt 
Michaelmas  twelve  months-    Just  a  year  and  a  half," 

44  lie  and  hi**  wife  dined  once,  and  then  he  came  down  to  Royd' 
In  Mrs.  Protheroe's  speech  all  things  relate  to  the  Family,  so 
there  is  no  need  to  say  whom  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Chailis  dined  with. 

"  Too   free   and   easy,   to   my   thinking.    Wife   a    stoop  id 
Spoken  of  so  afterwards  in  the  Family  freely.     'Armless,  I  should 
have  put  it  at,  myself." 

"Received,    certainly!"    Mrs,    Protheroe   shows   that    she   aa* 
tieipates  comment   on  the   stupid   lady's   social  drawbacks.     Bt 
Mr.  Elphinstone  covers  the  ground  fully. 

**No  questions  were  asked,"  he  says,  "Subsequently  it 
elicited  Deceased  Wife*s  Sister,  Information  from  Bishop 
ham's  lady  at  the  Castle." 

"  But  her  ladyship  hud  called  when  in  London."    The  impli< 
tion  was  that  the  Family's  <rgi&,  once  extended,  was  not  a  t 
that  could  be  withdrawn  without  loss  of  prestige.    Mr.  Elphii 
can  recall,  with  reflection,  incidents  hearing  on  this  point. 

"  In  my  hearing,"  he  says,  "  no  one  but  the  Family  being  pi 

it,  strong  opinions  tending  to  liberality  received  sanction. 
lordship    the    Bishop's    lady    being    referred    to    as    big*. 
Murgatroyd  especially  exculpating.     Parties  happening  to  be  o\ 
parties'  Deceased  Wife's  Sisters  said  to  be  victims  of  cqui?< 
state   of  Law.     I   should    say,   too — but  this,   Mrs.   Protl. 
merely  opinion — that  the   voice  of  her  Grace   the*  Due) 
weight,  being  thrown  in  the  scale  on  the  side  of  Toleration/' 
Elphinstone  felt  pleased  with  his  figure  of  speech,   although 
knew  it  was  not  original     He  was  indebted  for  it  to  Mr. 
sey  Tomes,  to  whom  he  was  an  attentive  listener. 

"Her  ladyship,"  said  Mrs.  Protheroe,  "has  been   predispose! 
towards  her  Grace  from  a  child.    Addicted,  you  might  al- 
Some  do  think  her  Grace's  opinions  too  easy." 

aid  Mr.  Elphinstone,  who  wished  I 
sket< ;  atus    quo,    whatever    it   was,    "nothin* 

taring,  T  should  Bay,  to  the  fundamental  attitood 

ith  young  ladies,  as  well  as  her  ladyship,  having  gou 
re  you.  Mrs.  Protheroe,  having  gone  great  li-ns 

Tta  was  not  inclined  to  admit  that  she  k 

than  r.     "So  I  have  und< 

node  about  more  things  she  know,  but  hold  m  r  But 
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would  not  entirely  exclude  Mr.  Elphinstone,  "Miss  Sibyl  be- 
haved sweet,  I  must  say.  But  it  was  just  no  use  at  all,  any  more 
than  a  lump  of  lead." 

The  butler  looked  introspective  and  analytical. 

"You  have  to  consider*  ma'am/'  said  he,  unconsciously  bor- 
rowing a  phrase  from  Dr.  Johnson,  "that  class-feeling  may  run 
high  when  least  expected.    Can  we  blame  a  lady  of  her  style  for 

r fusing  to  mix!  Especially  when  compliance  leads  to  r\ 
Mrs.  Frotberoe  looked  thoughtful,  too.  "  Once  to  dinner/*  she 
said.  u  Once  to  an  evening.  Afterwards  excuses.  No — Air. 
Elphinstone.  I'll  tell  you  just  how  I  see  it.  No  lady  would  ever 
feel  so  to  undervalue  herself — not  to  the  extent  of  denying  her- 
self. Their  looks  satisfy,  personally,  and  give  confidence.  But, 
sought  for  in  Society  on  behalf  of  their  husbands — no !  n 

This  way  of  putting  the  case  would  bear  polishing,  no  doi 
But  when  we  have  said  that  no  woman  with  any  amour  propre  at 
all  would  keep  out  of  brilliant  Society  on  her  merits,  but  might  do 
so  rather  than  be  the  mere  satellite  of  a  distinguished  husband, 
have  we  improved  so  very  much  on  Mrs.  Protheroe's  inexactitudes  * 

Mr.   Elphinstone  would  take  a   second  cup  of  tea,  thank 
He  was  determined  to  sift  to  the  dre^s  this  matter  he  couldn't.  shul 
his  eyes  to.    "  I  should  like,  ma'am,"  said  he,  *  to  pursue  the  sequel 
with  you,  having  spoken  so  frank.     Allow  me!     It  is  impossible 
for  me,  although  no  names  are  mentioned,  to  keep  going  a  pre- 
e   of   ignorance."    He   dropped   his   voice.    "There  is   great 
warmth  of  feeling  in  the  Family;  it  cannot  be  disguised.     The 
Family  sometimes  forget  the  presence  of  the  household,  and  raise 
their  voices.    The  household  may  conscientiously  withdraw,  but 
the  principle  continues  to  hold  good  that  scraps  leak  out."     Mr. 
Iphinstone  seemed  to  feel  a  reluctance,  creditable  in  so  old  a  re* 
iner,  to  confess  to  so  much  knowledge  of  the  Family's  private 
airs,   overheard   against  his   will;    and   his    apologies    for   this 
owledge  made  him  prolix.     Abbreviated,  his  narrative  Told   of 
passages  of  arms  between  Judith  and  her  mother  and  si- 
a  temperate,  but  still   warm,  discussion  between  th« 
and  her  father,  and  a  certain  amount  of  chance  phrases  from  S 
confidential  talk  between  ber  ladyship  and  the  Duchess,  and  one 
r  two  others-     But  they  all  related  manifestly  to  a  determination 
udith  to  marry  a  gentleman  the  Family  would  have  none  of  on 
terms.     And  this  not  on  the  score  of  class-prejudice,  nor  of 
and  me;  i  of  ;iuy  personal  aversion,  but  simply  because 

e  said  gentleman  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  married  man. 
aving  regard  to  some  niceties  of  social  intercoi-  bsia  wsafr* 
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aion,  as  between  Mr.  Alfred  Challis  and  Miss  Arkr< 
quent  correspondence  and  obvious   iimpres&emeni   in  each 

iet>\  there  .  nuld  be  no  reasonable  doubt  who  this  gentleman  wu 
Mr.  Elphlnstone's  second  cup  must  have  been  cold  by  the  urns 
he  drank  it,  so  absorbed  was  be  in  this  narrat 

"I  don't  sec  all  you  do,  Mr,  Elphinstone,  Dor  hear.  NatnrtHj* 
because  of  opportunities  J  But  1  have  seen  our  Misa  Judith  td 
this  Mr*  Challis  together*  .    *   ." 

The  butler  interrupted    *'  He's  been  honoured  with  knight 
as  I  understand.     Sir  Alfred  Ohallis*    Doo  to   literar\ 
ton!" 

"Obf  indeed*  I  didn't  know/'    Mrs.  Pretheroe  was   impressed 
41  Sir  Alfred  Challis,    Well,  I  should  have  said,  without  * 
told,  they  was  going  on,    And  you  said  she  called  him  Alfred,  aad 

Id  she  would  many  him?**    This  referred  to  the  most 
lassage  of  the  butler's  narrative.    Repetition  would  reinforce 

"  It  was  exactly  that,"  said  he,    "  I  was  approachm*  1 1 
and  endeavoured  to  call  attention.    But  Miss  Judith,  partly 
noticing,  partly  in  her  Jigh  mood,  not  caring,  just   went 
should  marry  Titus  if  be  were  divorced/  she  was  just  sh« 
out   in   a   tempest,    *I   should'  she   says.    'Why    should    I 
marry  him,  when  this  woman  is  not  his  wife  ? '    And  then,  '  If 
is  his  wife,  how  dares  she  refuse  to  live  with  him?'     And  then 
'If  she  19  hi*  wife  how  dares  she  deprive  him  of  his  childreal 
Answer  that ! '     It  all  came  very  quick.     Then  Miss  Judith,  shf 
sees  me — just  come  in — and  says  to  me,  a  bit  quieter:  '  No,  ElpKiu* 
stone,    don't    you    go.     I'm    going/    And    swee;  wl 

asked  pardon,  but  the  bell  had  rung  twice.  Her  ladyship 
'  Never  mind,  Elphinstone!  *  Then  she  sinks  back  like  on  the 
and  says  to  Miss  Sibyl  .    P   ," 

The  housekeeper  interrupted,  "We  mustn't  call  her  ladyship 
out  of  her  name/'  she  said  dcprccatingly. 

"Old   'abitP'   says    Mr.   Elphmstone.    "Where    was    T? 
Oht  says  to  Lady  Felixthorpe,  *  The  girl  frightens  me/     And 
*Oh  dear! — fancy  her  making  a  scene  here  in  the  Hotel* 
Kiss  Sib  ,    .    .  her  ladyship.  Lady  Felixtborp* 
*  Can't  the  people  in  the  next  room  hear  every  w< 
door,  Elphinstone I ?    As  if  I  knew  everything,  Mrs.  Proth 

"You  roaasared  her  ladyship,  Mr.  Elphinstonef 

"  I  mentioned  that  the  party  in  the  next  room  was  f  ov  i 
unfamiliar  with  English.     Also,  if 
dd  be  audible — all  being  alike  in  that  res  ih& 

at— but  in  point  of  fact  the  suite  was  vaean 
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too.     When  he  had  received  another,  and  said  "Thank  yon,"  ho 
that  was  not  the  only  by  many,  Miss  Judith 

expression  *  Titus/  " 
From  thil  ii  »nav  bo  gathered  that  d  by  one 

of  the  daughters,  had  after  her  wedding  fled  to  and 

remained  is  enjoyable  sunshine  they  be- 

ing EnglUh — that  it  was  getting  too  hot,  and  also  imposed  *m  their 
credulity  to  the  extent  of  making  t  id  begun 

in  England.     So#  «f  this  moment,  they  are  tn  rout*  for  Grosv 
Square,  somewhere,  having  sent  Elphinstone  on  ahead,  to  get  the 
bouw  ready  for  their  arrival.     He  and  Ml*  Protheroe  have,  lii 
u  splendid  opportunity  for  comparing  notes,  and  just  bi 
we  found  them  doing  so  he  had  remarked  that  n  an  whom 

Hr*.  Prothtroe  would  remember  two  years  ago— *  ploy-SCting 

id   of  Miss  Judith's — slight,   middle-aged— 
hat— talked  to  himself — smoker — got  him?  "  had  turned  up  at  Men- 
tone  just  before  he  left,  and  bad  renewed  his  intercourse  with  the 
Family. 

Thereupon  Mrs,  Protheroe,  who  had  "got"  Chnllis  after  - 
effort  of  memory,  had  said  uneasily:  M  I  hop©  that  would  not  be  th« 
ssmr  gentleman,  ,   .    .**    And  Mr.  rilphinstone  h  L,  *'  Wliat 

gentleman  ? "  On  which  Mrs.  Protheroe  pleaded,  apologetically, 
jruilty  to  gossip.  Perhaps  she  ought  not  to  h*TS  said  it.  But 
there,  H  Waa  only  the  ehlld.  after  all.  Lfetit  Tiil-.v!  All  non- 
sense, most  likely!    Bring  pressed,  she  had  [  from 

ilia,  saying  boldly  that  "Miss  Judith'**  lower  had  reiipp^ared, 
and  they'd  made  it  up;  only  her  ladyship  and  Sir  Murgatroyd  re- 
fused to  see  him."  The  pretty  little  ex~dairy  maiden,  whom  a  course 
of  spoiling  had  not  improved,  had  withheld  the  name  of  Miss 

th'fl  admirer,    Mrs.  Pi  might  guess.    It  was  then  that 

Mr.  Elphinstone  noted  his  desire  that  his  words  should  be  marked. 

loubl  Mrs.  Protheroe  marked  them  an  little  as  you  and  I  ham 
Dse  to  like  apt1' 
However,  this  April  chat,  more  than  ten  month*  after  Chain's 
wrot*  his  letter  to  Judith,  to  pet  her  t  rM  tew  ash  him  in 

Marianne's  eyes,  will  serve  to  shew  how  d  on 

the  board.    For  an  untold  gap  in  a  tale  is  lik  or  of  the 

gome  of  eheaa  you,  thn  spectator,  were  called  away  from  to  speak 
to  Mrs-  Smith.    When  you  left,  v.  so  was  lost,  and  Blade 

hail  taken  th  castle,     Whoa  yon  returned.  White 

and  Black  had  exchanged  que*  heaps  of  pawns  and  pieces 

were  ami  line  id  lo*t  interest 

the  proceedings,  aa  you  had  done  yourself.    Still,  ^ovv 
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that  you  could  see  exactly  what  had  happened,  which  was  fit*. 
you  recovered  interest  in  the  game  then,  and  may  do  do  in  On 
story.  However,  the  intervening  hiatus  cannot  be  left  an  absoluti 
blank. 

It  was  made  up,  for  Challis,  of  more  or  less  disguised  dsRgiJUf 
at  the  heels  of  Judith  Arkroyd,  broken  by  mvern  \cunaoo* 

pleasant  enough,  abroad,  and  one  short,  dreary  sojourn  at  his  owi 
empty  home.  This  was  chosen  at  the  period  of  Bob's  holidays 
which  were  divided  by  that  young  man  impartially  between  Wis- 
bledon  and  Broadstairs.  He  showed  an  accommodating,  an* 
enquiring  spirit  in  his  acceptance  of  the  status  quo*  as  somehow  cf 
other  right;  offering  to  fight  any  disputant  of  his  own  sex  aai 
/-eight  who  suggested  that  his  domestic  arrangements  were  exoap* 
:ional.  He  silenced  controversy  by  trenchant  expressions,  such  u 
"  You  shut  up,  anyhow  I  "  and  went  so  far  once  as  to  tell  Tt  Motion 
— who  had  two  Camberwell  Beautiea,  certainly,  but  was 
other  human  relations  an  Awful  Little  Humbug — that  Di 

i.  his  father,  and  Lady  Augusta  Tillotson,  his  mot 
resided  together  to  produce  a  false  impression  of  concord 
cathedral-town  society  they  were  central  pivot  of.  Once 
the  public  sight,  according  to  Bob,  this  worthy  prelate — of 
he  knew  absolutely  nothing— and  his  aristocratic  wife  u  went  a 
like  a  cat  and  dog,  Morally,  of  course!  Bob  aduV 
catechism,  that  her  ladyship  was  not  driven  up  trees  and  afraid 
come  down  because  the  Bean  was  harking  at  the  bottom;  km 
metaphorically  speaking,  be  held  to  his  indictment — provisional^, 
at  least,  until  it  should  be  shown  in  a  fair  ordeal  of  battle  that  tk$ 
owner  of  the  Camberwell  Beauties  could  lick  its  promulgate 
ChalKs  ventured  to  dwell  on  the  unfairness  of  making  the  p 

<f  an  unblemished  family  reputation  turn  on  such  an  im 
but  Bob  was  deaf  to  argument.     Europe  would  see,  next  term,  if 
didn't  give  Tillotson  an   awful   licking,  and   thereby   pi 
words  true     He  would  have  done  so  last  term,  only  That  old 
Spit  bad  caught  the  combatants  in  flagrante  deli*  audi 

them  write  alternate  verses  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  *'  Iliad  "  «I 
through,  off  the  same  copy. 

Bob's  reports  of  the  household  at  Broadstairs  were  Challis 
r  mat  ion  about  Marianne  and  the  little  girls,  and  it  appeared 
fmm  these  that  his  mother  had  been  I  ter  husband  in  obi 

:ct;  she  had  kept  back  the  reasons  of  their  separation  from  the 
children.    Circumstances    had    been    glossed    over— 
Young  folk  can  be  easily  duped  by  guardians  and  p*ret 
lot  generally  scruple— did  yours?— to   take   advantage 
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simplicity.    As  long  as  his  father  and  mother  were  satisfied,  Bob 
was  content.     And  as  long  as  hiy  sisters  felt  in  some  sort  of  touofc 
with    "at    home,"    through   his   own   holiday    visits    u  at    grand- 
mamma's,"    their   inquiries   took    no    very    active    form.     Challis 
could  not  ask  his  hoy  the  questions  he  longed  to  ask.    How  was  it 
i  blet  for  instance,  to  gay  to  him,  "  Do  C hobbles  and  Mumps 
er  link  after  their  Pappy  ??J    He  was  constantly  in  dread 
:\g  something  that  would  set  the  bo^s  curiosity  on  live  alert. 
I  he  was  thankiul,  when  the  time  for  school  came  again,  that 
is  still,  so  far  as  he  knew,  at  r< 
But  the  joy  of  oblivion,  in  change  of  scene  and  association, 
grew  on  him.    He  left  England  for  the  South  of  France,  as  we 
have  seen,  shortly  after  Bob   departed   for  Broad  stairs   the  firsl 
time,  midway  in  his  summer  holiday.     He  wandered  about  a  lit- 
tle  in   old  French  towns   after   Judith   returned   for   h 
wedding,  catching-  the  last  half  of  Bob's  Christmas  holiday,  that 
youth   having   spent   the   first   half  partly   at   his  grandmammas 
and  partly  in  a  visit  to  a  school  -friend.     If  you  know  and  under- 
1  boys,  you  will  feel  no  surprise  on  hearing  that  this  was  Til- 
ii!     Bob  had  a  high  old  time  at  the  Deanery  at  Inches  ter  to 
tell  his  father  of  when  he  went  to  the  Hermitage  in  January. 
And  hi*  spontaneous  narratives  of  the  distinguishiug  featur 
Inchester  and  Broadstairs,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  did 
more  to  bring  an  image  of  Marianne  and  her  present  surroundings 
to  her  husband's  mind  than  more  carefully  prepared  statements, 
substantially  true,   could    have   done.     Grandmamma  was   not   a 
stinking  old  Salvation  Army  Dissenter,  but  a  properly  enrolled 
member  i>f  the  Establishment,     Nevertheless,   Bob's   contrast  be- 
tween what  he  called  u  her  style  "  and  that  of  the  Venerable  Dean 
was   full   of  suggestion   to   his  father,  whose  imagination   could 
supply  the  merely  academical  accuracy  needed  for  a  perfect  pi©* 
tnre. 

When    Boh    went    back    to    school    Challis    remained    at    the 

Hermitage  lonp;  enough  to  complete  the  correction  of  the  proofs  of 

forthcoming  novel   for  the   Spring   issue.     "The   Hangman's 

Orphan  "  had  been  already  announced  in  the  press,  and  only  a  re- 

or  two  was  wanting  to  complete  it.    He  arranged  that  this 

should  Vmc*  posted  to  him  at  Mentone,  where  he  expected  to  remain 

i^rh  January.     He  could  wire  corrections  if  needful. 

Whether  his  selection  of  Mentone  for  a  winter  sojourn  was  the 

tion  from  Judith  or  not.  is  of  little  importance 

kt  does  concern  it  is  the  question  how  Challis 

came  to  be  admitted  on  the  family  visiting-list  ak  a\\  ^wtea"^  \efo 
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his  card  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Paix  on  their  arrival*  Remember 
iibyl'a  report  may  have — must  have — been  of  the  little  drama  lie 
tad  distinguished  in  u  Tophet "  in  the  moonlight  of  lust  Jtma 
Certainly  Challis  had  "left  cards"  in  Grosvenor  Square  once  or 
twice;  had,  at  Judith's  suggestion,  been  engaged  elsewhere  what 
once  asked  to  dinner,  but  had  had  no  real  intercourse  with  tsj 
of  the  Family,  except  that  time  when  he  was  caught  and  brougbl 
into  the  house  by  Gintilla*  Of  course,  if  Judith's  hand  had  U» 
free,  things  would  have  been  different.  Still,  something  is  needad 
to  account  for  the  position  of  affairs  at  Mentone,  There  was  «er» 
t  a  inly  a  change. 

Our  own  belief  is  that  the  brilliant  success  of  a  play  of  our 
author's  at  the  Megatherium  Theatre  had  a  great  deal  to  d 
with  it. 

Nice  scruples  bow  before  great  booms;  and  although  I 
antipathy,  shared  to  a  great  extent  by  her  mother,  and  her  fa 
irresolution   before    their   united   forces,   were   obstacle* 
Arkroyd's  perfect  freedom  of  intercourse  with  that   Mr,   Challii 
who  had  married  his  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  and  was  living 
from  her,  they  were  obstacles  of  a  sort  liable  to  disappear 
sufficiently  lofty  heap  of  laurels.     Even  her  Grace  of  Ra 
who  had  condemned  Challis  off-hand,  and  recommended  that 
doors  of  Koyd  Hall  should  be  closed  against  him,  so  ntb 

Ttoyal  box  before  the  thunders  of  applause  that  accompanied  tk 
call  for  the  author  when  the  curtain  fell  on  ''  Amiuta  Torrits. 
M<>  wasn't  Shakespeare,  of  course;  but*  then,  he  wasn't  Ibsen.  wJ 
what  a  comfort  that  was!     And  one  couldn't  stand  against  a 
ular  verdict.     "  And.  after  all/*  said  she  to  Lady  Arkroyd*  " 
probably  only  know  half  the  story." 

"WlII,  Thyrinpia"  said  Lady  Arkroyd,  thereon,  "you  low* 
isn't  me  that  is  making  the  fuss/'  which  was  n*  ad 

mar,  but  untrue,     '*  If  you  would  say  a  word  to  Sir  Murgatrojnl 
to  influence  him,  it  would  have  such  weight.       ■  o   the  mis 

mid  come  to  a  reception  or  something,  and  Ju  would  let  me  htw 

little  peace.     I  can't  tell  you  how  sick  and  tired  I  am  of 

Whereupon  her  Grace  had  attacked  the  Bart,  before  the  Bisboft. 
to  the  discomfiture  of  both;  the  Bart  because  he  was  r 
conscious  of  snj  active  share  in  the  ostracism  of  Challt9,  an>] 
supposed  that  he  was  meeting  her  ladyship  half-way;  the  Bifb? 

?ause  Thyringia  seized  the  opportunity  of  flouting  his  Inrddu? 
ra  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  question — trample  is  ta&t 

cherished  episcopal  conviction  as  nothing-  but  a  comnet  would  haw 
dared  to  do.     She  chose  to  ascribe  the  attitude  of  Boyd  toiwte 
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Challis  entirely  to  his  irregular  marriage,  and  *4  pointed  out1*  that 
if  the  legalizing  Bill  passed  next  year— u  and  it  would,  yes]  " — the 
,  would  look  like  a  fool.    "  What  a  parcel  of  geese  you  are," 
said  her  Grace  before  a  whole  roomful  of  p<  to  suppose  the 

man  wants  to  many  Judith  I  ,  ,  .  Weill  he'll  have  to  look  sharp 
about  it,  any  how  I"  The  Bishop  turned  purple;  but  there  I — a 
Du<:i  -ay  exactly  whatever  she  likes. 

No  doubt  the  confidence  her  Grace  expressed  that  the  "  legal- 
izing Bill ,?  would  pass — backed  as  her  opinion  Was  by  that  of 
many  others — had  its  fair  share  of  weight.  For  both  Judith's  par- 
ents, with  a  probably  well-grounded  faith  that  their  daughter,  if 
only  from  self-interest,  would  do  nothing  irregular,  could  not 
bide  from  themselves  that  they  would  welcome  any  change  that 
would  define  the  position,  and  keep  the  suspected  couple  perma- 
nently apart. 

This  feeling  may  well  have  increased  and  taken  a  more  heart- 
form  when  Challis,  possibly  with  the  written  sanction  of 
Judith — but  nothing  came  out  to  that  effect — made  his  appear 
at  Men  tone*  Lady  Feiixtborpe  and  her  husband  joined  the  party 
later  It  must  have  been  during  their  short  siuy  that  the  little 
curred  bo  graphically  described  by  the  butler  to  Mrs. 
Protheroe.  This  little  scene,  the  news  of  which  reached  England 
a  few  days  before  its  actors,  prepares  the  story  for  a  change  in  its 
conditions*  It  has  to  adapt  itself  to  a  new  state  of  things— a 
state  three  words  of  Mr  Elphinatones  narrative  suffice  to  show, 
Judith  is  speaking  of  Challis  as  Titus. 

Had  the  lonely  and  reserved  young  widow  with  the  two  little 

girls,  who  lived  with  her  mother  at  Broadstairs,  and  was  called 

u*  few  who  had  occasion  to  call  her  anything  *' Young-  Mrs. 

Craik " — had   she   been  told   that   that  other   woman,  whom  she 

hated    as   a   Choctaw   hates   a   Cherokee; — to    sealping-point — was 

actually  speaking  and  thinking  of  the  husband  she  bad  renounced 

by  the  name  the  pride  of  her  heart  in  his  first  great  success  in 

authorship  had  chosen  and  kept  for  him  and,  although  less  frequent 

Meech  than  of  old,  it  was  the  name  heT  own  mind  still  gave 

him — would  it  have  added  anything  to  her  resentment?    Would 

she  have  been  one  scrap  more  miserable  than  she  waft  for  knowing 

The  story  has  to  report  otherw" 

a  matter  of  fact,  Marianne  would  in  a  bloomed 

tlie  knowledge.  She  had  made  up  her  mind  to  kill  her  love  for 
the  father  of  her  children,  and  it  may  be  she  found  it  died  harder 
than  she  expected.    Did  you,  who  read  this,  ever  Wse.  \oV\\l  «ms- 
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thing  larger  than  an  insect  you  could  flatten  out  i: 
mere  blot?    You  may  perhaps  have  bird,  maimed 

a  sportsman — or  sportsbooby — past  all  hope  of  rising  in 
just  a  scrabbled  wreck,  good  for  nothing  but  for  a  spoi 
a  little  joy  from — and  may  have  seen  that  it  would  be  rnei 
you,  not  a  aportspersou  at  all,  but  a  sentimentalist,   to 
quick  end  of  it;  and  then  you  may  have  tried,  and  found  it 
had  heart  in  it  for  a  fight  for  life.    Did  your  sentimental 
you  feel  ?ick,  till  the  last  last  kick  left  it  collapsed  an* 
Then,  were  you  not  glad  ? 

Marianne  would  have  been  glad  to  know  that  her  lore  for  Til 
was  dead*  and  the  killing  of  it  come  to  an  end.    But  would  il 
There  was  always  the  painful  doubt.     Your  little  dicky-bird  ei 
on  a  tiny  jerkt  and  bung  limp  and  chill.     Would  a  love  those 
young  folks  brought  back  memories  of,  hour  by  hour,  do  the  11 

More  than  once,  Choctaw  as  she  was,  her  mind  had  w»i 
Is  patenting.    Once  she  had  actually  begun  a  lett.- 
husband — not  imploring  forgiveness  for  her  overstrained  anm 
and  jealousy;  she  was  too  proud  for  that  sort  of  things — mi 
other  sort  of  tiling,  the  sort  that  is  ready  with  Christiar 
ness,  the  sort  that  makes  the  consumption  of  a  good  large  bumfcfc 
pie  a  sine  qua-ntm,  the  sort  that  indulges  in  a  truculent  sort  of  j*f 
over  the  sinner  that  repenteth.     She  was  too  proud  to  a  dor 
she  had  been  at  all  in  fault,  but  just— only  jusl — tioi    boo   \ 
to  indulge  a  secret  hope  that  Titus  would  be  magnanimous  enoofk 
to  shut  his  eyes  to  her  omission,     All  she  wanted  was  e 
galore  and  absolution  absolute.     On  those  terms  she  would 
back  and  marshal  Mrs,  Steptoe  and  the  crew  of  a  new 
Argo,     Only,  bygones  were  to  be  bygones!     She  had  a  d 
that  this  expression  was  to  be  held  to  mean  that  Chariot*', 
was  to  be  assoilzied.    It  was  a  dim  one,  because  she  bad  no 
dmitting  that  she  had  been  influenced  by  Charlotte. 

Her  mother  dissuaded  her  from  sending*  this  letter,  if  you  cft£ 
it  dissuasion  to  "point  out"  that  TTell-fire  awaits  .  m 

counter  to  your  voice  of  warning.     What  Challi-  all*! 

the  "religious  hoots"  of  the  worthy  old  lady  took   the  form  «a* 
warning  her  daughter  against  returning  to  what   Holy   V 
nounced  plainly  as  a  Life  of  Sin.     She  omitted  to   mention 
chapter  and  verse;  but,  then,  her  style,  as  Boh  c 
that  lent  itself  to  fervour — not  to  say  bluster — rather  than 
tion  of  references.     It  was  a  style  that  Bob.  backed  by  hi- 
and  Tillotson*8,  for  that  matter — could  ei 
harder  for  Marianne  to  ignore  the  force  of  the  words- wit 
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meaning  that  had  been  thundered  at  her  from  her  cradle,  Tho 
well-worn  phrases  had  force  in  tbem  still  for  her,  and  when  she 
burned  that  letter  she  had  a  kind  of  sacred  feeling,  like  the  North- 
ern Farmer  when  he  came  away  from  Church. 

It  is  right  to  mention,  lest  any  reader  should  condemn  Marianne 
for  too  great  submission  to  her  mother,  that  the  thunderbolts  of 
hereditary  superstition  were  not  the  only  malign  influences  she 
had  to  bear  up  against  She  never  lost  touch  with  Charlotte 
Eld  ridge.  In  fact,  Charlotte  paid  her  more  than  one  short  visit 
at  Broadstairs,  and  mode  the  best  use  of  her  time  in  each, 
othing  could  have  exceeded  the  earnestness  of  ber  supplication* 
to  her  friend  to  allow  her  to  act  as  intercessor  and  mediator,  to  be 
the  bearer  of  the  olive -branch  of  peace,  except  it  were  tho  warmth 
of  her  exhortations  to  forgiveness,  or  the  subtle  dexterity  with 
which  the  suggestion  of  offence  still  untold  weakened  the  effect 
of  both.  It  is  impossible  to  enlarge  on  the  merit  of  overlooking 
the  wrong  that  has  been  inflicted  on  us,  without  by  implication 
enlarging  the  area  of  the  wrong  itself.  Meekness  needs  some- 
thing to  work  with;  a  buffalo  cannot  find  sustenance  from  a 
flower-pot.  Charlotte  never  asked  pardon  for  the  offender  without 
contriving-  to  suggest  ■  new  offence. 

Of  course,  if  Marianne  had  not  been  a  bit  of  a  Choctaw,  tho 
oaitinn  need  never  have  become  so  exasperated.    But  it  isn't  fair 
o  make  her  the  scapegoat  on  that  account,     What  a  many  items 
f  the  total  imbroglio  could  have  cancelled  it,  by  simply  attending 
their  own  non-existence  1     Tft  for  instance,  Judith  Arkroyd  had 
i  pt  Jut  eyes  to  herself,  or  had  never  left  ChalHs's  hand  to  do  the 
ttmg-go — who  can  say,  then,  what  the  exact  force  of  that  moon- 
light adventure  in  Tophet  would  have  been  ?    Or  if  that  theatrical 
nonsense  had  not  let  witchcraft  loose  on  an  easy  victim;  ensy  he- 
cause  unsuspicious \     Or  if  Marianne's  writing-paper  had  been  the 
thin  sort  that  goes  abroad,  eight  pages  for  twopence-half  penny,  in- 
stead of  that  sort  the  envelope  cuts  your  tongue;  when  yon  Kek  it  to 
— Harmood's   phraseology,   we    believe— won  Id    not    f'haJlia   have 
d  the  postscript  t    Think  of  the  difference  that  would  have  to£ 
No  I— there  is  no  sense  in  to  fix  blame;  certainly  not  on 

ither  of  the  principal  Blame  Judith  if  you  like  t     But 

beer  in  mind  that  until  Challis  broke  out  in  that  fool 
Judith  had   observed   nil    the  rules   of  the  game,   and  was 
ng  fair.     Do  her  justice t     Can  you  gibbet  Judith,   wit 
,  {firming  that  ii  woman  has  no   right  to  be  br«iiutiful.  rind   very 
rented  that  i  men  with  a  vife  and 

two  children  will  not  credit  her  with  a  rcedu\£&&  to  *&%x«a»  w&  ^ 
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matter  of  course  that  he  will  never  imagine  that  she  will  supp« 
he  has  fallen  in  love  with  her?  .    .    .     We  hope  this  is  infelf 
More  might  be  added  to  the  same  effect,  hut  let  it  stand. 

Judith's    father   never  saw    any   fault  to   be   found    with  bk 
daughter's  conduct;  so  why  should  the  story?     How*  jg  tr» 

Sibyl  always  said  that  papa  was  a  bat;  and  her  lad 
•  d  that,  socially  speaking,  conflagrations  might  break  < 
round,  and  Sir  Murgatroyd  never  notice  them  until  she  called  hi* 
attention  to  them-     When  the  Duchess  said  what  tie  '  afl  al 

ready  reported  about  ChalHs  and  Judith,  it  only  presented  i 
to  him  as  a  sheer  joke;  his  Arcadian  mind  could  oo1 
idea  of  Judith— our  Judith !— nourishing-  a  tendresse  for   .    , 
married  author!     It  WAS  not  the  authorship,  but  the  marriage 
marriages  ratheT;   for  if  we  considered  Marianne  null    and 
what  should  we  call  her  residuum?     A  widower  at  large,  with 
I  tful  record? 

The  fact  is,  the  old  boy  had  a  fine  chivalrous  heart  bet 
occasional  absurdities,  and  any  advantage  taken  of  a  legal 
nicality  to  shuffle  out  of  a  deliberate  enntract  would  have  beea 
branded  by  him  as  it  deserved.    And,  although  it  was  qu 
that  he  was  the  maker  of  the  fuss  her  ladyship  discb  i 
hand  in,  it  is  certain  that  he  inaugurated  a  fuss  of  his  own  in 
tion    after    that    outbreak    of    the    Duchess    wben    he    heard — to 
deglutition   point — the  full   story  of  Marianne^   revolt.     It   had 
placed  before  him  some  time  since  in  an  imperfect  form,  but 
he  had  swallowed  barely  a  mouthful.     Now  that  his  wife  sats 

curiosity  her  Grace's  escapade  had  excited,  and  pave  him  full 
details,  he  became  keen  to  justify  Mrs,  CI  iid  waa  for  s 

while  secretly   intolerant  of  her  husband.     He    would   know  d3 
about  it;  and  in  spite  of  his  informant's  appeal  to  him  t 
careful  on  no  account  to  say  anything  to  Judith,  he  m 
early  opportunity  to  get  at  that  young  lady's  version  of  thi 

M  Oh  dear ! — that  tiresome  woman !  "  waa  her  spoken   r 
But  the  kiss  she  bestowed  on  her  parentis  shaving-area  was 
mtserating,  tolerant  of  the  inquiry,  not  absolutely   unnmused 
the  Arcadian  simplicity  of  the  kisss.     Bear  old  man,  1. 
manures  and  eleventh  centuries  and  things,  to  meddl 
and  the  World!    A  kiss  that  said,  "What  a  shame  of  mamma 
disturb    such    pastoral    tranquillity!"    But    Judith    would    k 
nothing  back,  not  she!     She  dropped  into  the  visitor V 
BaiVs  sanctum,  to  tell  thi  rowing  her  h 

■    till  wanted;  a  sorjjfcfeppairhig  submission 
dom  to  come*    w  X  need  nq£    1^.  through  the  whole 
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I7'    She  looked  appeal!  ngly  at  her  father,  who  iminedial 

wakened  his  position  of  08 

"  Oh  no ! — your  mother  has  told  me  the  main  facts/'  said  he 
And  then,  perhaps  feeling  ground  lost,  added ;  "  At  least,  I  infer 
so/T 

4i  Did  she  toll  you  /  was  supposed  to  be  the  heroine  of  th< 
mauce  ?  M     Eyes  closed  for  a  second  on  an  amused  face,  reopened 
to  look  for  the  answer.     Self -possess!  on  peri* 

*  Well — yes  I     She  said  something  of  the  sort." 

"  Did  she  say  I  was  in  love  with  ChalHs?" 

"Certainly  not!"     Emphatically. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know !  One  can't  trust  one's  madre.  I  shouldn't 
have  been  the  least  surprised/' 

"  Oh— hum — welll    Very  distinguished   man,  ,   .   ." 

"  Oh,  I  like  Challis  very  much,  He's  a  moat  amusing  com- 
panion. I  wish  that  fool  of  a  woman  wouldn't  make  him  so  mis- 
erable." 

u  I  understand  she  took  offence  at  his  showing  you,  .  -   .* 

"Showing  me  her  letter!     Yes — just  fancy  I     Why — the  ]■■ 
was  as  good  as  a  letter  to  me.    It  was  nothing  but  a  message  to  say 
why   she   wouldn't  come   to   Koyd,  .    ,    .     No>   really  there  wi 
nothing  else  in  it.    .    .    ,     Weill — something  illegible  on  the 
that  he  had  overlooked.     And  she  would  listen  to  no  explanation, 
and  went  off  in  a  fury,  and  took  the  children  with  her.    And  he's 
never  seen  her  since." 

u  I  can't  believe  she  has  any  claim  to  the  children.  Has  he 
taken  legal  advice? " 

lt  Oh  dear,  yes!  Heaps.  But  it  seems  he  can  do  nothing.  She 
was  a  half-sister  of  his  first  wife,  you  know.  If  be  had  married 
her  in  Australia,  he  might,  they  said,  have  got  some  legal  remedy 
In  Al  .   but  even  then  they   th.nmht  he  would  have  Ii 

deal  of  trouble  to  get  at  the  children.    I  think  he  has  done  v. 
to  let  it  alone.    Frank  says  the  Bill  Is  sun'  to  pass  tin*  Lordi 
year  or  next;   probably   this.     Then   she'll   have   to   be  hi* 
whether  she  likes  it  or  not.     Fve  no  patience  with  aueh  fol 

The  Baronet  assumed  the  look  of  Intense  proftmd 
males  generally  wear  in  the  presence  i 
magazines  of  thought  beyond  their  shallow  comprohen 
— very — funny — questions,"  he  aaid.  in  judicial  inKtalnn  n 
arise  if  that  Bill  becomes  Law.    Ve-ry  funny  oxtet."     But  nppnr- 

«plex  or  too  delicate  for  discusninn  with 
in.  <t  them  into  his  soul  with  tbo  dosed  lips  of 

id  looked  responsible. 
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Perhaps  Judith  saw  to  quenching  any  suspicions  aneat 

herself  and  Chalks  by  parading  her  unrelucta:  about 

him.  "  I  don't  know,"  said  she,  "  that  a  little  trouble  is  neat- 
ly bad  for  Challis,   with   nil  this  success  going  on*    It  may 

ive  him  from  becoming  odious.  Besides,  of  course.  Murium 
means  to  come  back  to  him  in  the  end." 


uns* 


This  was  about  the  time  of  Sibyl's  wedding*  shortly  after  th* 
production  of  "  Aminta  Turringtun/*     So  convincing  was  Jn 
attitude  of  her   detachment    in  mi   Challis,   helped   always   by 

og  England   immediately  afterwards,  that  all   suspicion  K 
vanished  from  the  mind  of  her  parents  by  the  time  he  m 
ippearance  at  Mentone;  and  at  that  time  Sibyl  was  honeym 

lero  had  never  been  anything  that  could  be  called  a  eplr 
discretion,  for  some  reason,  must  have  been  carefully  observed  b; 
Challia  and  Judith  during  this  visit,  for  gossip  never  ment 
them  in  the  same  breath.    And  the  lady's  father,  in  our  opi 
was  righteously  shocked  when  it  came  to  his  knowledge 
daughter  and  this  gentleman,  who  had  been  accepting  his  h 
tnlity  as  a  married  man,  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  plight 
lovera,  and  free  to  wed  without  let  or  hindrance.    Except,  ind 
on  the  lady's  side,  an  almost  solid  phalanx  of  family  oppo^ 
and  on  the  gentleman's  a  previous  marriage  which  was  no  I 
wedlock  at  all,  but  which  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  been  di* 
loyal  to,  for  he  had  never  either  refused  to  play  the  husband 
been  guilty  of  any  legal  infidelity.    It  was  entirely  Marianne 
had  refused  to  play  the  wife. 

Lord  Felixthorpe,  Sibyl's  coronet,  was  the  only  dissentient  in  th» 
family  circle.  H  It  certainly  seems  to  me,"  said  he,  as  deliberatelf 
as  ever.  u  that  either  our  Legal  Acumen,  or  our  Bon  illa- 

tion, or  our  Moral   Sense*  or  the  Marvellous  Ela£  f  oh: 

Political  System,   or  Convocation,   or  the  Higher   Socialism, 
something  equally  impressive,  must  be  in  a  sense  defect; 
any  person  not  convicted  of  crime  is  under  compulsion   to  H 
single,  as  long  as  there  is  a  lady  willing  to  marry  him-    I  wy 
nothing  of  the  case  of  a  friend  of  ours  (whom  I  do  not  nam*  for 
obvious  reasons)  who  says  that  no  lady  will  accept  him.     if  h« 
were  to  endeavour  to  drag  an  unwilling  bride  jltar,  the 

g  ahould  be  instructed  to  interpose.     But  in  the  case  of  Chil- 
li   I    am    rightly    informed — my    fascinating    slf 
ready  to  accept  the  situation.     Now,  although.  [^tinir 

*g  own  Deceased  Wife's  Sister 
tionable.  advantage  of  becoming  one's  Legitimate  Wife,  the  most 
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stringent  morality  has  never  enrolled  someone  else's  Live  Wife's 
Sister  among  prohibited  degrees  of  consanguinity.  .    ,   ." 

u  Do  say  what  you  mean,  Frank,  instead  of  going  out  of  your 
way  to  make  fun  of  Will,  and  talking  nonsense  I" 

"I  mean,  dearest*  that  it's  too  much  to  expect  of  any  fellow 
that  he's  to  stand  his  wife  bolting  on  the  plea  that  the  wedding- 
knot  wasn't  tied,  and  lugging  away  his  kids,  and  refusing  to 
him,  and  him  not  be  allowed  to  marry  somebody  else1' 

But  William  Kufus,  who  had  been  alighted  by  an  American 
beauty,  and  was  gloomy  in  consequence,  shook  his  head  and  said: 
*'  Can't  see  it— never  shall  I  v  And  Sibyl  settled  the  matter.  **  H 
he  wants  to  marry  anybody  else's  husband's  Live  Wife's  Sister,  let 
him  1     Only  not  mine  1 " 

So  it  had  come  about  that  discord  reigned  in  Grosvcnor  Square 
when  the  Family  returned  from  Mentone.  But  the  outer  world 
knew  nothing  about  it.  Mr.  Elphinstone  and  Sirs,  Prothen 
talked  of  what  they  heard  to  each  other,  and  nothing  reached  the 
lower  stratum  of  the  household.  Conjecture  must  supply  a  motive 
for  delay  on  the  part  of  this  betrothed  couple:  for  they  must  be 
called  so.  If  they  intended  to  ignore  Marianne  and  defy  publi< 
opinion,  why  not  do  so  at  once  ?  Was  it  because  no  certainty  ex- 
isted that  Challis's  marriage  was  invalid?  No  legal  means  of  dis 
solving  a  marriage  not  recognized  by  Law  seems  to  exist.  It.  wi 
impossible  to  make  a  clean  slate  and  start  fair.  Who  could  saj 
that  time  would  be  sufficient  to  calm  the  family  tempest  and  put 
the  ship  in  commission  so  as  to  be  sure  of  sailing  before  thni 
was  brought  forward  in  the  Commons?  Suppose  it  was  rn 
through,  and  overtook  the  wedding  I  Was  Judith's  thirst  for  wed- 
lock intense  enough  to  mn  such  a  risk?  Was  it  not,  rather,  com- 
mon prudence  to  wait  for  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  and  have  a  cool 
year  to  turn  the  matter  over?  Our  own  impression  is  thiif 
young  lady  was  not  in  love  enough  to  say  yes  to  the  first  question, 
or  no  to  the  second. 

Whether  Challis's  arrangement  of  his  affairs  and  his  where- 
abouts"— always  favouring  what  FTarraood  would  have  called  w  keep- 
ing company ,w  while  thrusting  himself  as  little  as  possible  on 
Family — was  in  consequence  of  a  definite  plan  of  campaign,  ar- 
ranged with  Judith,  is  not  known  to  this  story.  There  is  a  sus- 
picion that  the  attack  of  influenza  that  laid  him  up  at  Marseille 
on  November  6  was  made  the  most  of,  in  order  that  he  might 
shirk  the  receipt  of  knighthood  in  person  on  the  9th,  There  is 
his  name  among  the  Birthday  Honours  of  the  year;  and,  as  we 
all  know,  he  is  now  Sir  Alfred  Challis.    He  vtaa  ^M^^QTstf?^^^ 
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get  enough  degrees  of  fever  certified  to  make  his  presence  at  the 
Palace  impossible;  but  whether  he  knelt  to  receive  thorn   subs^ 

titly,  ur  whether  they  reached  him  through  the  Beth 
Jlareonigraph,  we  do  not  know.    He  had  certainly  shaken  o5  the 
w  flu  "  v  tetely  when  he  came  to  England  after  Christina! 

The  story  is  a  bit  hazy  on  many  points  at  this  period 
made  Challis,  with   all  his  impatience  with  what  he    called 
"performing1    classes,"     accept     a    knighthood?     One     theory- 
plausible  one — is   that  Judith  ordered   him  to  do   so.     Not  front 
any  idea  Lhat  her  parents  or  Sibyl  would  soften  towards  Challis  on 
that  account — much  they  cared  for  knighthoods!     But   she 
woman  enough  to  wish  to  have  the  World  on  her  side.     It  n 

1  snobbish  world;  but  what  a  big  one  it  is!     And  what  a  lot 
power  one's  elbow  gets  from  the  sympathy  of  it!     Anyhow,  to  oa 
thought,  Chiillis,  having  accepted  the  honour  at  Judith's  hiddi 
ought  to  have  overcome  his  reluctance  to  conform  to  usage 

run  his  temperature  up  to  103,    As  it  was,  the  li 
mo  meter  had  its  way. 

He  remained  abroad,  then,  until  the  Easter  holiday — wh 
tucided,  you  see,  very  nearly  with  the  return  of  the  Family 
Grosvenor  Square— when  he  came  to  Wimbledon  for  some 
Bob,     All  we  want  to  know  about  him  at  this  time,  and  for  a  H 
time  yet,  is  that  his  correspondence  with  Judith  continued 
that  during  the  season  in  London  the  two  of  them  contriv 
meet  very  frequently.    It  was  a  wonder  they  managed   to  steer 
clear  of  gossip  as  cleverly  as  they  did. 

But   an    anxious    time    was    approaching.     Suppose    that   1 
passed!    ,    .    . 

Did  Challis  ever  say  to  himself  to  put  a  finishing-touch  on 
oddity  of  hia  position,  "What  would  it  matter?  If  it  did 
barrier  between  me  and  Judith,  would  it  not  give  me  hack 
old  home  and  the  kidsfc "  The  story  can  conceive  his  doing  so# 
also  that  his  mind  would  then  wander  Hack  on  his  old  days  . 
not  always  perfect;  but  still!  .  .  .  and  then  would  shudder  »t 
its  own  brutality,  for  never  asking  what  of  Judith,  in  that  «»! 
What  would  bo  left  for  kerf  For  Challis,  though  he  had  spec- 
ula ted  a  good  deal  in  his  writings  on  the  many  ways  of  larini? 
that  there  are,  bad  scarcely  applied  his  conclusions  to  himad 
Some  theorists  will  have  it  that  no  man  ever  has  the  slighi 
aideratiun  for  the  woman  he  loves — in  one  of  the  ways,  mi 
—suppose  we  say  the  volcanic  wayl  They  hold  that 
hd  loves  all  the  time. 

However,  the  Bishop  said  it  was  impossible  that  Bill  should  pt» 
And  he  ought  to  have  known. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

HOW  HISS  FOS8ETT  WENT  TO  BOYD.  ON  SUSPENSION  OF  OPINION. 
ANXIETY  ABOUT  UZABANN.  A  VISIT  TO  JIM,  AND  A  RETROSPECT. 
HOW  MISS  FOSSETT  MADE  A  NICE  MESS  OF  IT 

A  hot  July  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  Athelstan  Taylor  and 
his  friend  Gus's  sister  Adeline  Fossett  were  out  early  in  the  Rec- 
tory garden,  and  had  many  things  to  talk  about.  It  was  the  Satur- 
day morning  of  a  Friday  to  Monday  visits  which  could  not  be  pro- 
longed, on  any  terms,  till  Tuesday. 

One  of  the  things  they  had  to  talk  about  was  sad,  as  anyone 
could  have  told  from  their  voices,  without  hearing  a  word  dis- 
tinctly. Because  they  were  speaking  with  such  very  resolute 
cheerfulness  of  it;  putting  such  a  good  face  on  it;  each  of  them 
evidently  thinking  the  other  wanted  an  ally. 

"  I  go  by  Sidrophel."  It  was  Athelstan  who  said  this.  "  Tak- 
ing a  man  out  of  London  to  live  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  like  giving  meat  and  drink  after  a  diet  of  poisons. 
You'll  see  Gus's  first  letters  will  say  he's  well.  He  won't  be,  of 
course;  one  mustn't  expect  miracles.  But  it  will  seem  like  that — 
to  him." 

"I  think  that's  very  likely.  But  when  I  said  I  wished  I  had 
been  able  to  go  with  him,  I  didn't  mean  that.  I  don't  believe  he'll 
want  any  coddling  or  looking  after  out  there.  What  I  was  think- 
ing of  was  the  poor  boy  being  so  lonely,  all  by  himself."  But 
Athelstan  laughed  out  at  this :  the  idea  of  a  pastor  of  a  flock  being 
lonely! — the  last  thing  in  the  world!  The  lady  admitted  this,  and 
helped  it  a  little.  "  Yes — and,  after  all,  it  isn't  as  if  we  had  seen 
each  other  every  day  when  he  was  in  London."  Then  she  re- 
flected a  little,  and  added:  "Besides,  I  couldn't  have  gone,  any- 
how, because  of  mother."  Of  whom  this  story  can  report  nothing, 
no  questions  having  been  asked.  "Mother"  must  have  her  place 
in  it  as  the  reason  Miss  Fossett  could  not  go  to  Tunis. 

Something  came  to  the  Rector's  mind  which  provoked  a  cheerful 
laugh.  "I  suppose,"  he  said,  "poor  Challis  would  say  we  were 
bringing  an  indictment  against  the  Almighty." 

"I  wonder  you  call  him  'poor  Challis,'  Yorick.    Fve  no  pa- 
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i'u'  heard  all  about  It  from  the  le»   ; 

But  what  did  you  mean  he  says'?"     The  question  is  as 
Cba3i  lently  not  in  favour. 

4i  He  says  that  resignation,  as  practised,  always  seems  I©  bt 
meant  as  an  indictment  against  the  Almighty.  It's  true  he  saw} 
he  was  referring  to  venomous  resign  tit  ion.  We  must  hope  ours  i* 
t'other  sort," 

"I  won't  laugh  at  anything  Mr.  Challis  says,  Yorick.     I've  no 
patience  with  a  man  who  behaves  so  to  his  wife.    My  e 
knew  the  whole  thing  from  the  beginning,  and  itV   quite  imj 
sible  she  should  be  mistaken.   .    .    .     Oh  yes  1 — I  know  what  you 
going  to  flay.    That  little  hit  of  Latin  ..." 

Weill — it's   ii    very   good   little  hit,   as  far  as   it   goes. 
alteram  partem!    Nobody  ever  bursts  from  bottling  up  his  judg* 
until  he  has  heard  both  sides." 
*M&  dear  Yorick,  I  agree  with  you  absolutely  about  tin 
as  a  general  rule.    But  in  this  particular  case  T  do  think 
are  unreasonable*    How  is  it  possible  Lotty  should  be  mistak 
when  Mrs,  Challis  is  actually  living  at  her  mothers  at  Tulse 
Oh  no!    I  do  think  you're  quite  wrong!  * 

"  But  I'm  only  refusing  to  form  an  opinion.    I'm  not 
ing  one." 

"  Well,  if  you  don't  see  that  Mr.  Challis  must  bo  in  the 
never   will    see    it.    Don't   be    ridiculous    and    parados 
Yorick  dear,  because  you  know  perfectly  well  you   agr* 
don't  yon  I T' 

w  Can't  say  I  do."     And  the  conversation  ran  for  so 
on  the  same  pair  of  wheels,  the  lady  always  maintaining  that 
>ne  particular  case  suspension  of  opinion,  pen.j 
of  evidence,   U  the  merest   affectation,  and   the   gei 
olutely  refusing  to  make  any  exceptions.    However,  Miss  I 
-t  had  not  produced  all  her  arguments. 

*4  Besides,  Yorick  dear,  you  know  Mr,  Challis  did  tell  you  all  h 
Bide  of  the  story."     A  head-shake.     "No? — well,  he 
portunity  of  tilling  you,  and  he  didn't,  which  is  the  B&me  thing." 

w  No— no,  Addie,  not  the  same  thing — not  the  same  thin*. 
know  I  had  a  long  talk  twice  with  him  about  it*    I  went  t 
on  purpose,  and  neither  time  would  he  say  a  single  word  in 
ce  .    .   ." 

ocause  he  couldn't  I" 
Oh  no — no!    Indeed,  you're  unfair  to  him.    When  T  Mjr 
m  pnrh  m,  in  thii  case,  I  really  mean  wait  till  we  are  i 
we  have  heard  all  there  is  to  be  said  on  the 
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as  that  I  am  standing  here  that  the  poor  chap  was  tongue- 
tied  by  chivalry  to  his  wife.  I  wish  she  would  have  seen  me  when 
I  wont  ..." 

m  did  go?" 

*  Oh  yes — I  went  at  once  after  seeing  him,  and  only  succeeded 
in  seeing  her  mother,  a  horrid,  religious  old  woman  *  .   ." 

"Yorfcfc  dear!" 

"  Well — you  know  what  I  mean.  The  old  woman  as  good  as  told 
me  I  was  a  disgrace  to  my  cloth,  because  I  spoke  of  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  as  an  open  question.  You  know  that 
question  comes  into  Challis's  affair — comes  very  much  in  .    .    ." 

"  I  know,     I  know  all  about  it.    Only  it's  not  the  chief  part 

.    .  a  ,   ,   .  hut  you  know,  of  coutbc  ? " 

"  Yes — yes  1 — what  it  was— of  course !  "  And  then  each  nods 
and  looks  intuitive,  If  Charlotte  Eldridge  had  been  watching 
them  then  through  a  telescope,  she  would  have  been  able  to  spot 
merit  at.  which  a  lady  and  gentleman — an  unsanc- 
brace,  that  is — came  on  the  tapis. 
ow  far  can  they  be  legitimately  discussed — by  us  who  1 
the  lady?  That's  the  point!  Miss  Fossett  bites  a  thoughtful  lip 
about  it.  Mr.  Taylor  utters  a  succession  of  short  "hmV*  and 
one  long  one;  then  says  in  a  by-the-way  manner  that  accepts  a 
slight  head^shake  as  an  answer :  "  Didn't  Judith  Arkroyd  speak  to 
«  ,  Oh,  I  fancied  she  did ;  "  adding,  in  a  reserved  tone 
of  voice:  •*  You  know,  I  dare  say,  that  she  herself  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Challis,"  And  this  speech  seems  to  have  the  singular  effect  of  re- 
moving a  padlock  from  Adeline  Fossett's  tongue. 

Lunisnme  Judith?"  she  says,   oddly  lighting  on  Mariai, 
term  for  her  hcte  noire.    "Oh,  /  know! — I  quite  understand/1 

"But  what  do  you  understand?    Corae,  Ad  die  dear,  doa'1 
.   ,    .  don't  be  female  about  it    Bo  say  what!  ■ 

The   impression   or   suggestion   that   she   might  have  married 
which  we  fancy  this  story  referred  to  when  she  first  came  into 
seemed  to  mellow  and  mature  in  Miss  Fossett  as  she  replied*  "  Oh* 
Yorick,  dear  old  hoy!    What  an  Arcadian  shepherd  you   are!" 
And  then  she  laughed,  and  repeated,  "  Handsome  Judith  I  " 

"  But  she  ehowed  me  the  letter — she  showed  me  the  letter  J  M 
cries  the  Rector,  in  a  kind  of  frenzy  with  his  friend  for  her  per- 
sistence in  being  female,  as  he  calls  it.  "  Come,  Addie,  what 
could  she  do  more?" 

The  above-named  suggestion  seems  to  mature  until  it  all  hut 
insinuates  that  Adeline  might  marry  still,  if  she  chose,  The 
thought  just  reaches  the  Sector's  ruiud,  and  leaves  it  %&  f3h»  t^- 


■ 
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peats,  in  answer  to  his  question,  tt  What  more.  Indeed  i     But 
did  she  say,  I  should  like  to  know?'* 

"Ah! — that's  the  point.     And  we  think  we're  going  to  be 
do  we?"    The  Hector  laughed  u  big  good-humoured   laugh. 

te  in  himself,  and  is  puzzled  by  it,  a  new-born  disp- 
treat  Addio  ns  if  she  were  in  her  teens,  entirely  caused  by 
excursion  into  feminine  paths  hard  to  explain  or  classify. 

But  she  unexpectedly  forms  square  to  repulse  patronage;  harb 
back,  as  it  were,  to  her  thirties  or  forties — scarcely  the  latter  yet— 
and  says  gravely,  **  No,  dear  old  boy  I  I  won't  try  to  pry  into  any 
confidence.     Don't  tell  me  anything." 

"I  would  as  soon  tell  you  as  anyone" — he  is  looking  at 
watch — '*  a   .    .    .  yes  ,    .    .  sooner    than    anyone— now     Gu« 
gone."    If  the  last  four  words  had  not  been  spoken,   a   heure 
Mrs.  Eldridge,   say — might  have  built  an   interest  on   what  k 
preceded  them.    Those  four  made  the  speech  fraternal. 


Miss  Fossett  had  come  to  Royd  Rectory  to  pay  a  visit  of 
eolation,  following  close  on  her  brother's  recent  departure 
Tunis.  But  it  was  also  a  visit  to  Lizarann.  Her  affect 
the  child  was  manifest  from  the  fact  that,  when  she  arrived  Im& 
night,  before  ever  she  ate  a  scrap  of  anything,  after  all  that  Ion* 
journey*  she  went  to  look  at  her  where  she  was  asleep,  It  wna  nui» 
who  made  this  mental  note,  and  who  remarked  also,  when  iTiw 
sett  left  the  child's  bedside,  that  she  looked  that  upset  yaa 
quite  noticed  it  Also  that  when  the  visitor  said,  "Is  she  alwi 
like  that?"  she  seemed  asking-  to  enquire,  li.. 

"  And  what  did  you  say,  Ellen  ??'  said  Miss  Caldecott.  in  n 
confidence.    "I  hope  you  didn't  frighten  Miss  Fossett." 

"Oh  no*  miss!     I  was  careful  not-     I  said  the  doctor 
most  favourable  view,  and  had  all  along.    I  told  what 
about  perspirations,  and  not  to  take  too  much  account 

sres,  and  improving  symptoms.     Oh  no,  I  wasn't    likely T 
And  Ellen  is  a  little  wounded  at  the  hare  suggestion  that  she  sho 
have  any  such  a  things— her  own  phrase  in  speech  with  anol 
fidante  next,  mnrning. 

And  yet  Hiss  Fossett  was  frightened!     And  when  the 
intercepted  the  above  colloquy  from  below 
eame  down  and  tell  Addie  what  Dr.  Ford  age  said  about  I 
it  wTas  because  Miss  Fossett  had  gone  to  her  very  lat* 
quite  white,  and  had  said,  referring  to  her  visit  upstairs. 
my  dear  Yorick,  the  little  thing's  in  a  perfect  hath  #>f  penpt 
tiou  1 "    And  then  she  only  had  a  little  soup,  and  Cook  took  a 
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the  things,  because  Rachacl  had  gone  to  bed  with  a  toothache. 

However,  next  day  in  the  sunshine,  walking'  through  the  fields 
with  the  children  to  pay  a  visit  to  Lizarann*s  Daddy  at  Mrs.  Fox's, 
she  felt  encouraged  when  she  saw  the  little  per  eon  running  about 
in  the  highest  spirits,  gathering  blackberries,  with  a  beautiful 
faith  that  her  Daddy  would  appreciate  them. 

"  That  wasn't  a  cof  t  at  all,  Teacher,"  said  Lizarann,  when  taxed 
with  coughing.    **  I  didited  it  myself." 

"  Then  that  was !  • 

"  Only  because  I  very  nearly  stumbled  down  "  said  Lizarann, 
She  had  a  high  colour  in  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  looked  very 
large,  and  her  face  wasn't  thin — only  her  fingers.  But  her  spirits 
were  all  that  could  be  desired;  so  Miss  Fossett  had  to  be  content 
with  hoping  all  would  go  well,  if  she  was  stuffed  with  preparations 
of  malt,  and  syrup  of  hypophosphites,  and  so  on.  But  how  about 
the  winter?  Was  there  no  possible  Tunis!  For  Miss  Fossett's  af- 
fection for  the  small  waif  went  any  lengths  in  projected  antidotes 
to  phthisis.  If  it  was  money  that  was  the  difficulty— well  1 — 
Yorick  would  have  to  get  it  from  Sir  Murgatroyd;  none  of  his 
conscientious  nonsense! 

However,  it  might  he  all  unnecessary,  Just  look  at  the  child 
tearing  down  the  hilt  with  Phoebe,  to  get  to  her  Daddy  three  min- 
utes sooner,  and  shouting  out  "Pi-lot!**  in  defiance  of  orders. 
And  such  an  accolade  as  she  gave  her  father  did  not  look,  at  this 
distance,  at  least,  like  either  extract  of  malt  or  hypophosphite?. 

Miss  Fossett  intended  to  make  use  of  this  visit  to  Jim  to  get 
from  him,  if  she  could,  some  informal  ion  about  the  medical  record 
of  Liza  ran  n*s  family.  She  had  the  old-fashioned  faith  that  con- 
sumption is  hereditary.  It  would  be  very  nice  to  hear  that  it  had 
never  shown  itself  among  her  little  protegee's  ancestors.  She  had 
herself  seen  very  little — almost  nothing-— of  the  blind  man,  and 
was  curious  to  make  his  acquaintance,  after  hearing  so  much  of 
him  from  the  Rector. 

Jim  was  not  in  the  summer-house,  but  in  Mrs.  Fox's  kitchen 
that  opens  on  the  garden.  It  is  lucky  none  of  the  party  is  six- 
foot'Six.    But  there  is  plenty  of  room,  laterally. 

Jim  has  to  remind  Lizarann  of  her  social  duties*  wYe11  have 
to  name  the  good  lady  for  me  to  know,  little  lass."  And  Lizarann 
shouts  out  "  Teacher!  n  vehemently. 

"Miss  Fossett,  at  the  school,  you  know,  Mr.  Coupland,"  says 
owner  of  the  name.     li  LizarnniTs  one  of  my  best  pupils,  and 

>s  going  to  get  quite  strong."  There  was  an  error  in  tact  here; 
should  have  recollected  that  Jim  would  be  a  stoonepe  to  ^oa 
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medical  discussions  over  his  child's  lungs,    A  slight   misgiviaf. 
crossed  her  mind. 

"Quito  strong — the  lassie  1  Aye,  to  be  sure!"  says  Jim  in  i 
puzzled  sort  of  way.  But  the  lassie  herself  supersedes  the  prist 
loing  violence  to  the  conversation,  "  So's  Daddy's  leg-/*  she  «j^ 
wrenching  in  a  topic  of  greater  importance.  "  Daddy's  going  fc 
walk  on  it,  quite  strong,  more  than  free  miles,  and  no  b 
Yaast" 

Certainly  no  conversation  such  as  Miss  Fossett  wished  for 
be  possible  as  long  as  the  children  were  here.     Consult** 
Mrs*  Fox  developed  a  scheme  for  their  temporary  suppression. 

Suppose  the  two  young  ladiea  and  Lizarann — the  distinction  H 
always  nicely  marked — were  to  go  with  her  just  three  mi  nates' 
walk  up  at  the  back  of  the  house  to  see  the  swarm  of  bees  is 
Clyst's  orchard.  The  supposition  is  entertained,  and  they  Ba- 
ll iss  Fossett  admit3  to  Jim  that  she  has  covertly  sanctioned  ud 
encouraged  this  move,  that  tranquillity  should  ensue.  But  *i* 
nearly  repented,  she  says,  when  she  heard  of  the  bees,  lest  ti«f 
should  sting.  She  hopes  it's  all  right?  Oh  yea,  Lard  bless  life 
that's  all  right  enough  f  Jim  will  go  bail  for  the  bees.  Look,  bi 
says,  at  the  many  a  chance  they've  had  to  get  a  turn  at  him  is 
his  summer-house — he  seem 9  to  have  appropriated  it — -and  uewf 
gave  him  a  thought!  Besides,  J  urge  would  be  there,  and 
say  a  woTd  to  the  bees  and  tell  them. 

41  Ye  see,  mistress,"  Jim  continued,  "it's  a  trade  with  J 
He's  a  bee-master — so  they  call  him— or  you  might  say  a 
doctor;  the  folk  round  about  send  for  him,  miles." 

**I  want  to  talk  about  Lizarann  directly,"  said   Miss  Foaset 
**But  tell  me  about  George  and  the  bees," 

u  Ah,  Lizarann  I  ,   .   .     But  I  can  tell  about  the  bees,  and 
done  with,     Tt  was  martal  queer  about  George,  when  he 
youngster.     The  bees  nigh  stung  him  to  death,  for  pinching  of  \ 
inside  the  deep  flowers  when  he  got  a  chance.     They  were 
a  mistake,  though;  for  it  wasn't  he  did  it,  but  another  joi 
shaver  of  his  inches.    So  they  cast  about  for  to  make  him 
amends." 

"You  don't  mean  they  found  out  their  mistake?" 

"Ah,  but  T  do!     They're  a   sly  race,   and   full  of  kn 
How  they  did  it  between  them  I  can't  say,  but  there  i  J 
come  to  the  understanding.     And  what's  the  queerer  is  that 
himself   don't   above   half-understand    what's    said    to    li 

tian.     It's  only  bees  he  can  tackle!  .   •  •     What  was  ; 

idly  going  to  say  about  Lizarann  t " 
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Hiss  Fossett,  rendered  cautious  by  the  lapse  she  had  so  nearly 
saw  no  way  of  approaching  the  subject  she  was  curious 
about,  80  she  chatted  on  about  Ltearann,  hoping  it  might  come 
into  their  talk  accidentally.  Jim  was  eloqueat  about  hii  gratitude 
for  all  that  bad  been  done  for  himself  and  hi*  child.    "But 

and  the  master/*  said  he,  "I'd  have  been  gelling  matches  in 
the  streets  still.  That  was  before  my  accident  But  you  won't 
aay  anything  of  that  to  ray  lassie."     His  bearer  und  him. 

No — she  would  say  nothing  of  his  begging  days  to  LLzarann.  He 
thanked  her  again.  u  But,"  be  added,  M  I  wish  yon  and  the  Heetor- 
gentlcman  could  have  seen  me  eight  year  agone — not— barely 
seven  year*  I  might  have  been  grateful  to  some  kind  of  purpose 
them  Ym  little  use  now !  "  Pride  without  a  trace  of  vanity  was 
in  his  voice  as  he  added :  '*  There  was  a  fine  man  in  my  place 
in  those  days,  end  you'd  ha*  said  so,  lady."  The  waste  remnant 
was  speaking  of  its  former  self, 

Adeline  Fossett  succeeded  in  none  of  the  things  she  tried  to  say. 
It  did  not  matter.  He  would  be  sure  to  talk  of  the  past,  and  she 
would  glean  all  she  wanted.  He  took  for  granted,  as  part  of  the 
conversation  in  the  interim,  the  fact  of  bis  wife's  death. 

"That  was  it,  ye  see:  ber  mother  died-  She  would  have  ben 
the 

understand,    The  little  one  herself  told  mc  of  your  accident, 
and  bow  yon  came  back   ,   *   ." 

vha! — my  little  lass!  In  coorse  she  would  tell  it!  And  she 
told  about  the  Flying  Dutchman,  I'll  go  bail"  dim  laughed  joy- 
ously at  the  image  his  mind  formed  of  LUarann  telling  her  in- 
.igend  dramatically.  As  to  the  incredulity,  hi  knew  it 
would  exist  in  some  minds;  so  let  It  pass!  "I  came  back,  lady/' 
be  continued,  "  snd  I  found  Lisaramu  But  I  was  all  in  the  dark, 
and  no  sight  of  my  wife's  face.  And  tin  re  wan  no  hiding  it  from 
her  about  my  eye* — no  chance  t  I  never  ought  to  have  gone  a-nigh 
the  house.    But  she  might  have  died,  too  .   . 

w  You  mean  she  would  not  have  recovered,  perhaps,  if  you  had 
stopped  swaj 

a  Ah— if  1  had,  tver  sol    But  I  was  mazed  with  die  longing  to 
hear  my  girl's  voice  again,  and  maybe  I  never  gave  her  the  thought 
I  was  u  bad  young  man  in  lb  owe  days,  and 
1  myself  when  I  might  have  done  others  a  turn,  tnany't  the 
time.    It's  over  and  done  with  now."    And  his  old  self  had  van- 
ished  with   it;  m  completely  thrct    the  its  derelict;  now 
had  no  consciousness  in  it  of  tlie  way  his  narrative,  af- 
fected his  bearers,  as  he  continued,  replying  to  *  wqt&  *A  Vw^afcrg 
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from  her:  "My  accident— yell  have  heard  all  that  from  the 
sie?    My  mates,  they  got  me  off  to  the  Hospital,  and  the 
there,  he  dressed  my  face.     And,  do  ye  know,  mistress,  it 
till  the  dressings  and  strappings  was  removed  I  knew  that  I  n 
blind.    Nor  my  mates.    And  they  had  to  tell  me — mind  you  I— 
that  the  last  strap   was  off.     I  couldn't  have  guessed    it.     I  wt& 
thinking  I  should  see.     But  it  was  all  dark,  and  the  doctor,  b 
says :    '  Sorry  for  you,  my  ladf  but  the  sight's  gone.     Ask  fem  in 
London;  they'll  tell  you  the  So  my  mates,  they  brought 

me  away ;  and  there  was  the  si  ie  heat.    But  I  could  on(y « 

black,  and  1  judged  the  doctor  he  in  the  right  of  it,  in  tie 

end.     My  mate  Peter  Cortri  says,  'Never  you   fret,  Jim; 

it'll  all  come  right.    Give  'ei  &  or  so,  and  wear  a  pair  u* 

blue  spectacles  a  while,  and  ;  >n  be  forgetting  all  about  it* 

So  I  says  to  him,    'What  Sam  Nuttall  say  ten  i 

a-gone  ? ' ' 

"  What  did  Peter  say  ? "  asked  ]        Fossett. 

"  Well,  ye  see,  Peter,  he  knew!  y  ship's  owners,  out  at 
Town,  they  were  sorry,  but  in  course  no  responsibility  lay 
them.  Yd  myself  to  blame.  They  pave  me  my  pn^&age  home,  and 
home  I  came,  in  the  dark  ■  Aboard  of  an  old  screw-collier  from 
Liverpool,  one  o'  the  sart  they  call  f  tramps/  Not  fit  for  sarvke, 
and  underhanded.  And  on  to  that  dysentery,  and  half  the  ere* 
down  in  their  berths,  doctorin'  each  other  the  best  they  might 
Well! — I'll  tell  ye."  Jim  seems  amused  at  this  narration.  UI 
was  passing  the  time  nigh  to  the  binnacle,  where  the  master  and 
a  young  man  with  a  fractured  arm  were  steering  at  the  wheel;  for 
the  rudder-chains,  they'd  fouled  and  got  jammed,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  run  a  file  through  'em  and  free  the  rudder, 
so  they  could  work  the  starn-wheel,  kept  as  a  resarve.  Ye 
see  ?  .  .  .  Well ! — the  master,  he'd  been  thirty -eight  hours  at  it, 
and  he  just  gave  out.  So  I  made  bold  to  suggest  he  should  go  to 
his  berth,  and  I  should  put  a  bit  of  force  on  the  handles,  and 
young  O'Keeffe — that  was  the  young  man's  name — had  a  pair  of 
eyes  in  his  head,  and  we'd  make  it  out  between  the  two  of  us. 
'  Keep  her  off  two  points  when  you  see  the  flashlight,'  says  the 
master,  and  off  he  goes  to  his  berth.  And  from  then  on,  mistress, 
ye'll  believe  I  did  a  stroke  of  work  at  that  wheel,  just  clapping  on 
at  the  given  word.  But  that's  the  last  bit  of  work,  to  call  work, 
ever  I  did,  or  ever  I  shall  do  this  c^lo  o'  the  grave."  Jim's  voice 
rang  its  saddest  note  till  now  dire  knowledge  that  had 

come  to  him  that  the  joy  of  ^  ^r  be  his  again. 

Miss  Fossett  thought,  in  tl  allowed,  that  Jim  was 
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dwelling  on  thoughts  of  old  times  brought  back  by  his  old  story. 
The  fact  was  that  her  unfortunate  reference  to  Lizarann  "getting 
quite  strong  *'  had  been  slowly  gathering  force  in  a  mind  that 
found  it  hard  to  receive,  and  was  beginning  to  call  aloud  for  ex- 
planation. He  began  uneasily:  "When  you  mentioned,  lady,  just 
now  .   ,   ."  and  stopped* 

She  saw  what  he  meant,  and  eared  him  further  words*  u  About 
Lizarann's  health  ? "  she  said* 

"  Ah !     Is  anything  amiss  ?  n 

"Oh  no — nothing  amiss!"  She  had  begun  too  confidently. 
She  had  to  retract  somewhat.  But  there  was  nothing  to  cause  the 
least  uneasiness.  A  fatal  word  that  I  She  saw  its  marked  effect 
on  Jim.  and,  though  she  felt  about  for  some  reassuring  phrase 
that  would  not  suggest  the  question,  u  Why  reassure  ¥ n  she  found 
nothing  she  felt  confident  of  getting  to  the  end  of  successfully. 
When  she  did  begin,  Jim  cut  her  short: 

"Are  ye  keeping  something  back  from  me,  lady!"  His  voice 
was  firm  and  collected. 

Adeline  Foeaett  saw  that  it  would  have  to  be  told  in  the  end, 
and  Jim  would  have  to  hear  it*  Better  to  rely  on  his  manhood,  but 
make  the  least  of  it.  She  replied  with  what  was  effectively  an  ad- 
mission that  something  had  been  kept  back.  She  said  that  the 
id  wanted  to  tell  Jim  the  whole  story  at  once,  and  ex- 
actly what  the  doctor  had  said,  hut  Miss  Caldecott  bad  dissuaded 
him.  What  the  doctor  had  said  came  to  no  more  than  thifr — that 
the  child  would  want  a  good  deal  of  care  while  she  was  growing. 
This  phrase,  which  she  had  invented  for  the  occasion;  seemed  good 
to  her;  it  implied  such  confidence  that  Lizarann  would  grow.  She 
decided  against  repeating  the  doctor's  exact  phrase,  "She'll  out- 
grow it  with  care — oh  yes!  n  as  it  seemed  to  her  somehow  weaker, 
as  a  hopeful  expression* 

Jim  was  very  silent  over  it,  and  Miss  Foaaett  felt  that  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  fragmentary  attempts  to  soften  her  main  fact. 
Having  said  it,  best  leave  it  to  be  looked  in  the  face.  If  it  could 
he  safely  diluted,  the  Hector's  testimony  could  be  relied  on  to  do 
that  later.  Bather  than  dwell  on  the  subject,  she  preferred  to  won- 
der why  the  bee-inspection  was  em  loner  on  hand. 

"  I'm  thinking  maybe  the  youn^  folk  fire  too  many  for  the  old 
mother,"  said  Jim.  "But  I  doubt  we  shall  hoar  the  lassie  sing 
out  one  o'  these  minutes.**  Then  he  went  on  quietly  asking  ques- 
tions about  Lizarann;  as  how  long  had  the  "uneasiness"  been 
felt ;  to  which  the  true  answer,  which  was  not  given,  would  have 
u  from  the  beginning."    For  Dr.  Ferris's  atetiuracs^fe^*^  -osfc* 
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given  an  absolutely  clean  bill  to  the  child's  left  lung-.     Then,  wk 
did  the  Rector  himself  really  think  I    H  Would  he  be  minded  to  tell 
me  himself,  if  I  made  bold  to  ask  him  %  "  said  Jim* 

*  Tell  you  at  once,  of  course  1  *  said  Miss  Fossett.  u  He  would 
have  talked  about  it  before,  only  he  didn't  want  to  alarm  jwt 
Next  time  you  see  him,  ask  him,"  This  was  much  the  best  line 
to  go  on,  But  it  was  rather  a  relief  when  the  bee-party  came  back, 
elevated  by  natural  history,  and  anxious  to  impart  new  discoveries 
*k  1  never  did  shouted  out  '  Pi-lot/ "  said  Lizararm,  **  becau* 
Teacher  said  not  to/'  And  she  was  rather  offensively  vainglorious 
over  this  achievement,  referring  to  it  more  than  once. 


When  Miss  Fossett  returned  to  the  Rectory,  she  said  to  Atfadsttt 
Taylor :  u  A  nice  mess  Fve  made  of  it,  Yorick ! n 

Said  Yorick  then,  laughing;  i£  What's  the  rumpus!" 

H  I've  told  Jim  Coup! and  about  Lizarann's  chest," 

"  Hm-hm-hm  I    Ah  well  1 — he's  got  to  know.    How  did  he  Ufa 
it?" 

"Very  well— but  .   ,     * 

"But,  of  course!     Never  mind,  Addie.    Don't  you  fret 
going  round  that  way  after  lunch,  and  Til  call  and  see  Jim*1 

This  was  about  a  month  after  Challis  and  his  wife  parted 
is  it  necessary  to  synchronize  the  events  of  the  story  so  closely! 


CHAPTER  XLI 


HOW  JIM  FOUND  A  MISSION  IN  LIFE,  AND  LIZARANN  MOVED  TO  M&S. 
FORKSJS  COTTAGE.  OF  A  FINE  AUTUMN,  AND  HOW  ALL  WAS  RlUHT  TILL 
SOMETHING  WENT  WRONG.  OF  A  SEASIDE  SCHEME,  AND  ITS  EFFECTS 
ON  JIM 

If  you  stand  up  at  the  rifle-butte  when  they  are  not  shooting, 
and  look  away  from  Royd  village  towards  the  Hall,  you  will  see 
a  sharp  curve  in  the  road,  maybe  a  mile  from  Mrs.  Fox's  cottage 
on  your  left.  You  will  identify  that  by  the  little  shop  built  out 
from  it  towards  the  road,  and  the  covered  arbour  where  Jim 
smoked  his  pipe,  over  a  year  ago  now  at  the  date  of  the  story. 
He  continues  to  do  so  when  not  professionally  employed.  For 
Jim  found  an  employment,  strange  to  say,  shortly  after  be  talked 
to  Adeline  Fos&ett  about  Lizarann's  health,  and  got  his  first  scare 
about  his  little  lass. 

It  is  just  within  that  curve  of  the  road  that  Ms  vocation  is 
plied.  Not  for  gain — nothing  so  low  as  thatl  His  is  an  official 
appointment,  in  the  gift  of  the  Rector  of  KoydP  and  there  is  a 
parish  fund  of  ij  shillings  a  month,  with  the  additional  emolument 
of  a  fat  capon  at  Christmas,  for  the  man  at  the  well-head.  The 
Charity  Commissioners  hove  never  found  it  out;  and  the  Rector 
has  long  since  appropriated  the  fund,  and  turned  it  into  four 
shillings,  with  appendices  and  addenda;  while  a  composition  has 
been  effected  in  the  matter  of  the  capon,  the  holder  of  the  office 
receiving  instead  as  much  barker  as  is  good  for  him,  all  the 
round,  whether  actively  employed  or  not  For  the  employment 
Jim  had  the  luck  to  step  into  ib  one  that  may  have  to  be  suspended 
during  hard  winter  weather,  being,  in  fact,  the  turning  of  the 
well-handle  whenever  applicants  come  for  water. 

It  was  through  Miss  Fossett  hearing  that  tale  of  Jim's,  about 
how  his  blind  strength  had  come  in  so  mighty  handy  in  that  steer- 
Age  business  aboard  of  the  unarms  nned  coal-tramp.  She  recol- 
lected it  when,  on  the  afternoon  of  next  day,  it  came  out  that  the 
office  of  water-drawer  was  vacant,  the  last  man  at  the  well-head 
having  retired  at  eighty -seven  years  of  age.  Not  that  he  had 
tamed  the  handle  himself  for  a  long  time  past.    He,  taA  ra&g 
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given  official  sanction  to  the  efforts  of  customers;  who,  when  very 
small,  had  to  way-ut  till  soombody  else  coom  for  V  wri-uter.  Ob- 
viously, Jim  was  made  for  the  place,  and  the  place  for  Jim*  And 
he — poor  chap! — for  whom  all  person  id  life  hud  merged  in  solid 
gloom  and  hampered  movement,  felt  like  the  prisoner  in  solitary 
confinement  whom  the  hoy  threw  his  pegtop  and  string1  to,  through 
tbe  bars* 

It  is  hardly  a  fair  comparison,  though,  for  the  lonely  gaol-bh 
had  to  ftpi n  his  top  with  never  a  soul  to  speak  to,  day  or  night,  am 
Jim  had  constant  intercourse  with  his  species;  for  as  soon  as  thi 
cottagers  round  became  alive  to  the  fact  that  they  could  Bend 
Mary  or  Sally  with  a  pail  to  t'  wafall,  with  a  reasonable  ehaii 
return  in  balf-an-hour,  his  services  were  in  constant  requisirioi 
Royd  village  is  at  least  five  hundred  feet  higher  than  Grime;  and 
the  light  soil,  though  good  for  the  beech-woods,  is  bad   for  the 
water-supply.     That  is  why  the  Abbey  Well,  so-called,  has  a  clear 
bucket-shoot  of  fifty  fathoms  before  it  strikes  the  water.     So,  even 
in  answer  to  Jim's  effective  appeals,  the  supply  came  slowly;  ani 
there  was  plenty  of  time,  before  the  responsible  bucket  came  in 
sight,  to  hear  family  history  from  Mary  or  Sally,  or  the  lat« 
news  from  seniors  with  two  large  pails  stirruped  on  a  ehouh 
saddle. 

Besides,  there  was  Jim's  chief  resource,  to  which  all  these  were 
as   nothing.    There  was  his  little  lass-     Whenever  she   was  not 
complying  with  tlie  Education  Act,  and  whenever  the  weather  per* 
tnitted,  the  ehi Id  was  pretty  sure  to  be  with  her  father  in  the  tittle 
semi-enclosure,  half -hidden  by  hawthorns,  where  the  well  wit 
interesting  pardooe — some  of  it  as  old  as  the  thirteenth  cenl 
if  you  choose — tempts  the  passing  excursionist  to  stop  and  be  i 
quarian  for  five  minutes;  and  to  put  a  little  jewel  of  a  memory 
in  some  close  corner  of  his  brain,  to  be  found  there  on  a  winter** 
night  in  the  days  to  come,  when  all  the  excursions  are  over  and  the 
merry  year  is  dead. 

The  fine  warm  months  that  followed  Jim's  entry  on  his  duties 
were  surely  the  halcyon  months  of  his  broken  life.    Because  for  all 
that  he  and  Lizarann,  with  a  sort  of  ex-pwt-facio  optimism,  Iuh) 
decided   to   construct   an   image   of   a   glorious   past   from    their 
memories  of  Bladen  Street  and  Tallack  Street,  mK_ 
soundness  of  it»  materials  would  creep  into  hi&  mind, 
never  to  the  child's.    That  image  was  all  beaten  gold  and 
to  her.    Tallack  Street,  that  would  have  seemed  to  yon  and  nie  » 
sordid  avenue  of  hovels,  grudgingly  complying  with  a   Bni1 
Act,  and  enclosing  imperfectly  a  rich  atmosphere  of  Lower  1A ; 
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'lass  families,  was  to  Lizarann  an  illuminated  stage  on  which 
moved  the  majestic  figures  of  the  heroes  of  her  past,  into  which 
flitted  at  interval*  risiona  of  delight*  now  extinct;  organs  with  a 
monkey,  that  played  alow,  not  to  tax  the  nervous  system  of  their 
obscs&or;  organs  without,  that  played  quick,  so  you  could  danee 
to  it — played  music-hall  airs  that  had  three  phases  apiece,  aud 
lent  themselves  to  being  done  over  and  over  again,  and  nobody  any 
fault  to  find ;  the  man  with  the  drum  that  couldn't  raise  his  voice 
to  holler*  and  potatoes  he  run  out  of  unless  you  looked  sharp;  and, 
above  all.  that  p re-Wagnerian  contrivance  without  a  name*  that 
you  could  set  on  and  go  round  for  a  halfpenny  all  through  the 
tune,  and  no  cheating — so  u  Home,  Sweet  Home"  was  more  pop- 
ular than  the  National  Anthem,  along*  of  the  hextry  at  the  end 
And  the  highroad  itself,  that  took  two  policemen  to  get  them  chil- 
dren safe  acrost  after  Board-School t  What  a  scene  of  maddening 
-*more  than  Parisian — gaiety  it  was  Saturday  nights!  And  what 
a  mysterious  antechamber  |o  noma  Institution  undefined,  but  with 
a  flavour  of  Trinity  House  or  the  Vatican,  was  that  comer  where 
it  was  wrote  up,  *  Vatted  Rum,  fivepence-halfpenny !  '* 

Jim  lent  himself,  you  may  be  sure,  to  gilding  these  remnants  of 
bygone  glory*  whatever  doubts  he  may  have  felt  about  them  him- 
self* Through  that  happy  season  when  Liza  rami  eould  be  so  fre- 
quently his  companion— for  Br,  Sidrophel  said  the  child  couldn't 
be  too  much  in  the  nir:  it  would  do  her  good  rather  than  other- 
wise^— recollections  of  Tallack  Street  and  Vatted  Rum  Corner  rang 
the  changes  on  tales  of  the  high-seas  and  the  Flying  Dutchman. 
Lizarann  had  never  seen  the  sea!  Wouldn't  she  just  like  to  it  I 
Patience !     Lizarann  was  to  see  the  sea  in  time. 

Her  domicile  at  the  Rectory  came  to  an  end  a  week  or  so  after 
ber  Daddy  got  his  appointment.  It  had  begun  with  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  stay  long  enough  to  get  rid  of  that  bad  inflammatory 
cold  caught  in  London;  had  been  prolonged  at  the  petition  of 
Phoebe  and  Joan  till  that  ha]f-a*mile-off  tea-party  at  Royd  Park, 
After  this  it  consisted  of  postponements,  due  to  reluctance  that 
should  run  risks  from  moving  till  quite  strong  again,  but 
growing  shorter  and  shorter  as  Dr.  Pordage  laid  more  and  moi 
stress  on  the  definite  character  of  the  chest-delicacy,  and  the  mod- 
ern belief  in  its  commumcability.  And  the  fact  was  that  Aunl 
Bessy,  and,  indeed,  the  Rector,  were  not  a  little  ill  at  ease  nbout 
the  constant  association  of  the  children-  The  Rector  tried  to 
fence  with  his  own  uneasiness,  and  made  but  a  poor  show. 

UI  don't  knowf"  said  he  to  his  sister-in-law.  wOnlf  *  ^™ 
years  since  doctors  were  treating  the  i&e&  w\X^  &«\fe\o\*«  "^^ 
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it's  all  the  other  way*    You  never  know  where  to  have  'en 
never ! M 

"  Do  as  yon  like,  Athel  I    But  I'm  for  being:  on  the  safe  side, 

yon  ask  me."  And  the  Hector  was  obliged  to  admit  to  himself  that 
accepting  the  advice  that  enjoins  caution  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  running  a  risk  on  permission  given.  The  doctor  said  that 
if  all  disorders  were  accounted  infectious  until  the  contrary 
shown  to  be  the  ease,  it  would  be  a  good  thing"  for  the  public,  bu 
a  bad  one  for  the  profession  and  the  bacilli.  A  man  must  live* 
So  must  n  bacillus;  from  his  point  of  view. 

Discussion  was  afoot  at  cne  time  about  the  possibility  of  send- 
ing Lizarann  to  Tunis,  where  the  ex-incumbent  of  St.  Vulgate's 
would  take  her  in  hand  and  look  after  her.  He  was  sending 
lii^hly-coloured  reports  of  his  own  progress.  But  these  schemes 
never  fructified  The  fact,  though  it  was  admitted,  that  it  would 
have  been  an  excessive  interpretation  of  Samaritan  good-nature 
had  less  to  do  with  their  rejection  than  the  inevitable  separation 
of  the  child  from  her  father.  "  She'll  never  come  back  to  Eng* 
land  if  she  goes"  said  Dr.  Bidrophel;  meaning  that  she  would 
only  be  safe  in  Africa  if  she  did  outgrow  her  symptoms.  Bat 
would  she  be  sure  to  outgrow  them  I— said  Athelstan  Taylor, 

lett,  and  Miss  Caldecott,  all  at  once.  "That's  more  than  I 
would  swear  to/'  said  the  doctor.  It  was  a  relief,  because  you 
know  what  a  stiff  job  this  sending  patients  abroad  is.      Most  of  us  do. 

But,   short    of   sending   Lizarann    to    be   nursed    in   an    anti- 

reular  climate,  everything  was  done  for  her  that  could  have 

been  done  in  Samaria  itself,  with  additions  up-to-date,  such  as 

ozone,    peptone,    hypophosphites,    and   several   other    "ites"    and 


■ 
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So  dexterously  tvns  her  removal  to  Mrs,  Fox's  cottage  brought 
about  that  neither  she  nor  her  Daddy  ever  had  a  suspicion  of  the 
truth.    Obviously,  so  everyone  thought,  the  reason  was  thai 
should  guide  her  Daddy  to  the  well-head  every  morning  before 
going  to  school,  and  bring  him  back  in  the  evening.     Lizarann** 
rejoicing  over  her  importance  made  up  to  her  for  her  separatism 
from  Phoabe  and  Joan.    The  whole  manoeuvre  was  executed  with* 
out  a  mishap,  and  Lizarann  started  in  the  summer  weather  to  in- 
stall her  Daddy  in  safety,  and  to  return  for  him  in  th*>  course  of 
the   afternoon,   duly  calling  out  u  Pi-lot  1"   at  a   i 
Phrebe  and  Joan  gave  her  up  with  reluctance,  but 
the  force  of  the  reasons  for  the  change.    They  w« 

Mrs,  Fox  put  her  to  sleep  in  a  sweet  little  room   van 
thatch,  with  a  lattice-window  yon.  could  stand  open  and  hear  the 
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in  the  trees  all  night.  And  a  bed  with  a  white  tester  and  a 
fringe,  and  a  white  vallance  oil  round  underneath.  Only  the  cur- 
tains were  chintz,  with  roses  done  on  them,  shiny-like;  and  the 
counterpane  was  made  of  pieces  of  everything  sewn  together. 
Wherever  anyone  could  have  got  'em  all  from  Lizarann  couldn't 
think. 

From  underneath  which  counterpane  the  occupant  of  that  bed 
continued  an  early  riser  throughout  those  three  satisfactory 
months.  Because  Lizarann  had  nothing  the  matter  with  her. 
Ridiculous!  Why  shouldn't  she  cough  if  she  chose?  That  was 
her  view.  And  why  shouldn't  she  go  to  the  window  to  see  how  the 
sunflower  was  getting  on!  The  sunflower  grew  on  a  giant  plant 
that  had  shot  up  flush  with  the  roof — a  record  in  growth.  Lizar- 
ann looked  out  at  it  every  morning,  and  wondered  how  big  ever 
wo*  it  going  to  get.  She  didn't  know  which  she  liked  best,  the 
back  or  the  front  of  that  sunflower.  Sunflower-backs  are  very 
fascinating. 

She  had  a  little  triumph  over  her  Daddy  and  Mrs.  Forks  about 
that  window.  For  they  belonged  to  the  old  school  of  nursing* 
which  went  for  suffocation,  and  had  told  her  not  to  go  to  the 
window  at  six  in  the  morning  in  her  nightgown*  Dr.  Sidrophel, 
when  appealed  to,  said ;  "  Hurt  you  to  go  to  the  open  window  I 
Not  a  bit  of  it!  More  open  windows  the  better!"  So  Lizarann 
kept  on  looking  out  at  it  until  the  rime  froatis  come  in  October; 
acid  then  Jarge  coot  it  off  for  her,  not  too  high  up  to  the  coop* 
and  Lizarann'a  prevision  that  it  would  be  as  big  as  her  head  was 
shown  to  be  very,  very  far  short  of  truth. 

*  There,  now.  Daddy/'  said  the  convalescent,  on  her  way  to  tho 
wellt  with  her  convoy  in  tow,  after  Dr.  Sidrophel  had  endorsed  the 
views  of  the  new  school  so  vigorously.  "Dr.  Spiderophel  said  I 
was-s-s-s-S  quite  well ! "  The  climax  of  a  prolonged  sibilant, 
crescendo,  burst  like  a  shell  against  the  coming  initial*  and  sto 
Its  adverb  to  vigorous  action, 

"Who  said  you  waro't,  lassie!"  said  her  father,  affecting  indig- 

tion. 

"  Phnebe  and  Jones.     And  Mr.  Xorick,  he's  always  for  asking 

hut  did  the.  doctor  said." 

"Vary  right  and  proper,  little  lass!  Wouldn't  ye  have  him 
know?  Nay-tur-ally,  such  a  good  gentleman  Ekes  to  know  you're 
well.  That's  where  the  enquiring  comes  in.  He'd  be  martal  sorry 
to  hear  the  lassie  was  ill.  What  do  ye  make  out  the  youn^r  ladies 
said?*-  Jim's  tactica  erf  raising  false  issues  were  compatible  witK 
an  attempt  at  a  side-light  on  public  opinion. 
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"Phoebe  and  Jones  said — nurse  said — Dr.  SpideropheJ  said" 
here  concentration  became  necessary — *  that  Simpsons  was  fav 
able,  but  to  continue  the  medicine  two  stable-spoonfuls  free 
a  day."     She  then  corrected  herself,  as  though  the  pronunciation 
might  vitiate   the  treatment     l*^ol— three  times   a  day."     And 
added  corroboratively,  "  Ya^ 

Jim  knew  that  the  sky-sign  of  an  engineering  firm  in  the  a 
bourhood  of  Taliack  Street  was  responsible  for  a  confusion  o 
little  lass's  ideas,  or  at  least  speech.     He  accepted  the  name,  to 
escape  discussion,  saying:  "If  Simpson's  is  favourable,   and 
medecinG*a  nice,  what  more  can  a  lassie  want?    In  coorse  you're 
quite  well,  with  such  like  medecine.     When  little  lass's  medecine's 
nasty,  thaf  s  when  they're  ill." 

Optimism  in  any  form  was  welcome  on  such  an  autumn  morn- 
ing, with  such  a  many  larks  afloat  in  the  blue  above  the  shorn 
stubble-fields — more  songs  than  Liznrann  could  count,  in  token  of 
a  million  more  unheard — and  the  Boyd  church-bell  striking  sevra 
a  mile  off,  and  some  sheepbells  making  it  difficult  to  hear 
struck  right;  and  the  same  bees  as  last  month  making  the  same 
noise  about  an  entirely  new  supply  of  honey.  Besides,  Daddy  had 
to  be  guided  through  the  sheep,  who  were  tilling-  up  the  read  on 
ahead,  and  repeating  themselves  sadly,  though  in  a  variety  of  keys. 

p  ought  never  to  come  in  the  opposite  direction,  becau-- 
dog  can  influence  them  to  leave  other  people  space  to  pass,    This 
time  they  would  have  been  enough  alone  to  knock  medical  dis- 
cussion on  the  headt  even  if  there  had  been  no  other  distracti 
combinations. 

During  just  that  fine  perfect  autumn  time  no  one  who  was 
in  the  confidence  of  that  useless  implement  of  Dr+  SidropbeFa,  tlmt 
you  could  neither  play  on  nor  see  through,  would  have  pi 
Lizarann  as  a  patient  at  all.    The  change  came  with  the  chill 
the  year.     Not  the  first  morning  frost  of  all ;  that,  when  it  scat 
diamond  drift,  every  speck  of  which  means  to  be  a  mim 
great  sun  it  knows  is  coming — coming  from  beyond  the  Eastern 
red,  to  quench  the  glow  of  the  Morning  Star — is  but  a  fall  of  t 
pr-rahire.   with  repentance  to  follow,     It  is  all  right  again  of 
breakfast.     But  the  real  chill  of  the  year  comes  soon— -too  soon 
And  then  there  is  sunshine  at  Westminster;  and  it's  going  to  snow, 
and  does  it.     And  you  have  fires,  and  catch  cold. 

It  all  happened  just  as  usual  that  year.  Only  something  hud 
gone  wrong  with  Lizarann.  She  was  no  longer  the  Lizaraxui  d 
Taliack  Street,  to  whom  the  first  frost  that  meant  Inline**,  ti* 
first  fog  that  meant  to  interrupt  it,  the  first  fire  we  did  without 
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and  the  first  we  didn't — a  day  or  five  minutes  later,  according  to  our 
powers  of  endurance — were  one  and  all  mere  annual  incidents, 
fraught  with  holly  and  mistletoe  and  intensification  of  butchers. 
In  those  days  Lizarann's  greeting  to  winter  was  to  go  out  in  the 
anew  and  avail  herself  of  it  as  ammunition,  or  develop©  it  a*  slides. 
In  these,  as  often  as  not  it  was  doubtful  whether  she  would  be  al~ 
lowed  out  at  all.     And  even  if  it  was  only  to  the  little  schi 

:  near  the  church,  not  unless  she  was  wropt  up  real  careful, 
and  her  red  woollen  comforter  round  and  round  and  round,  like 
that     The  way  was  never  so  in  Tallack  Street. 

Lizaranu  herself  confused  between  cause  and  effect.  She 
ascribed  her  cough  to  mixtures,  and  a  place  in  her  chest,  that 
prevented  her  coughing  and  done  with  it,  to  its  location  by  that 
malign  little  stethoscope.  It  was  either  that  or  the  linseed  meal 
of  Teacher's  careful  slow  poulticing  that  had  done  it  alL  She  con- 
sidered that  the  linseed  meal  had  penetrated  through  that  vermilion 
disc  on  the  area  she  called  her  chest,  which  had  afforded  her  such 
unmixed  amusement  seen  in  Miss  Fossett's  little  hand-mirror. 
She  was  haunted  by  the  flavour  of  that  linseed  meal;  waa  con- 
vinced it  had  got  through  and  stuck.  But  these  were  views  she 
kept  to  herself.  She  tolerated  the  strange  scientific  fancies  and 
fallacies  of  the  grown-up  world,  recognizing  in  them  the  benev* 
olence  of  its  intentions. 

But  the  something  that  had  gone  wrong  never  made  any  real 
concession.  It  seemed  to  have  made  up  ite  mind  which  direction 
it  would  take,  and  jogged  on  without  remorse.  Now  and  again  it 
may  have  sat  down  by  the  roadside,  and  set  the  credulous  a-think- 
ing  that  it  might  turn  back  and  start  again  and  go  right;  but  it 
always  went  on  again  refreshed  in  the  end.  Sometimes  it  trav- 
eled slowly — came  to  a  hill,  perhaps?     But.  the  road  was  a  give- 

id-take  road,  only  just  a  little  more  downhill  than  up.  It  always 
is,  in  this  complaint. 

Dr.  Sidrophel  gave  the  Rector  very  little  hope  of  any  real  sue- 
He  did  not  say  the  child  would  die.  Nobody  ever  says 
it.  He  only  said  she  would  never  make  old  bones.  He  prnb- 
ibly  thought  her  skeleton  would  not  reach  its  teens.  He  continued 
the  treatment;  was  in  favour  of  plenty  of  nir,  plenty  of  nourish- 
ments the  last  new  chemical  elixir  vita — Wasn't  it  called  **  Malto- 

>ne/*  and  didn't  every  teaspoonful  contain  an  ox  from  Argentina  ? 

-and  so  on.  The  cottage  smelt  of  iodine;  and  dear  old  MrB* 
Fox's  lozenges,  which  had  been  active  in  the  early  stages  of  the 

>m  plaint,  had  to  die  away  before  the  new  1  md  real 

TiptioD-s  that  had  to  go  to  the  village  apothce^rg  \*i\fe  tco&&  \s^ 
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Even  bo  the  parish 


that  the  fire  took 


engine,  mat  tne  tire  tooK  no  notice  of.  has 
give  way  to  the  brigade  from  the  nearest  station.  If  only  the 
metaphor  would  hold  good  a  little  farther  1  If  only  the  parallel 
could  be  found  for  the  efficiency  of  the  water  blast  that  comes  so 
swiftly  on  the  heels  of  their  arrival — steam  at  high-pressure  pant- 
ing- to  show  its  elasticity  to  advantage — blood-horses  that  have 
touched  the  last  speed-record — serpent-coils  of  hose  that  mean 
salvation;  if  only  the  latest  rescue-powers  of  Science  were  on  all 
fours  with  these !     But  .    .    .     Well  I — we  must  hope. 

When  Sir  Rhy  scorn  be  Edison,  the  great  London  physician,  paid 
a  visit  to  the  Hall  just  before  the  Family  started  to  go  abroad — 
no  one  was  ill  there :  it  was  the  head  of  Thanes  Castle  he  was  sum- 
moned to  consult  about— Lady  Arkroyd  begged  him  to  overhaul  a 
little  patient  she  and  the  Rector  were  interested  in.  He  made  as 
careful  an  examination  of  Lizarann  as  he  had  done  of  the  1> 
was  as  encouraging  to  the  one  patient  about  her  chest  a  a  he  had 
been  to  the  other  about  his  hemiplegia ;  and  was  nearly  as  explicit 
in  his  second  verdict  to  her  ladyship  and  the  Rector  as  ho  had 
been  in  his  first  to  the  family  at  Thanes.  It  was  a  well-marked 
characteristic  case,  but  one  fang  was  free,  so  far;  and  as  long  as 
that  wus  so  the  duration — by  which  he  meant  the  duration  of  the 
patient — was  a  thing  the  ablest  pathologist  in  the  world  could  not 
pronounce  upon.  The  little  thing  might  live  to  be  an  old  woman 
— at  Davos.  He  instanced  cases  of  one-lung  life  in  the  high  Alps 
going  on  to  old  age.  But  in  England,  no  I  .  .  *  Still,  she  might 
go  on  for  a  year  or  so.  Sea-air  would  be  the  best  thing.  Any* 
where  on  the  south  coast. 

Do  not  suppose  that  any  means  were  left  undiscussed  that  could 
be  reasonably  entertained  of  sending  Lizarann  to  live  by  the  sea. 
The  higher  Alps  did  not  come  into  practical  politics.  But  there 
were  sea-possibilities*  Inquiry  discovered  nursing  homes,  havens 
of  convalescence,  where  a  very  moderate  payment  would  obtain 
breezes  and  good  food  and  medical  supervision  for  a  patient  e 
curable  or  doomed — either  would  do.  But  the  separation  of  the 
child  from  her  father  would  have  been  almost  inevitable.  The 
thing  worked  out  so;  all  details  would  want  too  much  telling.  Be- 
sides, Liztirann's  friends  flinched  from  sending  hrr  to  live  among 
** rases-*  confessed  and  palpable*  It  had  too  much  of  the  char* 
aeter  of  surrender.  How  could  the  truth  be  softened  to  her 
father,  if  it  came  to  that? 

It  had  come  out  through  Mrs.  Fox,  who  held  a  roving  commis- 
sion to  tell  Jim  things  gradually,  that  a  scheme  wn  oon- 
sideration  for  packing  off  both  together,  father  and  daughter,  to  a 
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cottage  by  the  seaside.  It  had  been  pronounced  quixotic,  and  con- 
demned, before  Mrs.  Fox  had  an  opportunity  to  report  its  effect  on 
Jim;  so  what  she  told  of  had  no  influence  in  procuring  its  rejec- 
tion.   But  it  made  its  impracticability  less  to  be  regretted. 

"  It  would  just  be  like  to  carry  on,  Mr.  Coupland."  So  the  old 
woman,  extenuating  absence  from  Royd  in  any  form.  "  It  might 
be  a  bit  lonesome,  and  I  would  miss  your  pipe  of  an  evening — so  I 
tell  'ee!  But  what  is  three  months,  after  all,  when  you  come  to 
name  it?"  Mrs.  Fox,  with  true  tact,  ignored  the  main  evil,  the 
cause  of  the  whole,  and  chose  her  own  loss  as  the  thing  to  dwell 
upon. 

"  It's  not  a  big  turnover  of  time,"  said  Jim.  A  moment  after 
he  said,  referring  back:  "That's  very  kind  of  ye,  mother,  about 
the  pipe.    Thank  ye  kindly ! " 

"You've  no  need  to  thank  me,  Mr.  Goupland.  All  the  fill-out 
of  the  smoke's  away  up  the  big  chimney  in  the  thoroughdraf t,  when 
there's  a  bit  of  flare  to  help  it.  I  like  to  watch  it  find  its  way. 
Summer-time  the  gap  of  the  little  window  scarcely  favours  the  let- 
ting of  it  out.  More  by  token,  too,  I  can  mind  the  many  that's 
gone,  by  the  very  smell.  My  husband,  he  would  always  have  a 
yard  o'  clay  ...  ah ! — that  name  he  gave  it.  .   .    .  " 

"I  know  'em,  mother.    Churchwa'ardens  they  call  'em." 

"  That  sort.  And  my  Daniel,  he'd  none  of  'em,  but  just  a  cherry- 
wood.    I  can  hear  the  voices  of  them  now,  in  the  smoke." 

"Thank  ye,  mother,  for  leave  given,  too!  But  I'd  bring  ye 
back  the  little  lass,  safe  and  sound.  Afore  the  end  o'  January 
would  be  the  time." 

"'Tis  nothing  to  speak  of.  But  this  I  do  tell  'ee,  Mr.  Coup- 
land  :  I  shall  have  a  fair  miss  of  the  little  maid,  with  her  clack." 

"  Ah — the  little  lass !  But  shell  have  the  more  to  tell  ye,  mother, 
when  she  comes  again  in  the  spring-time.    All  set  up  and  hearty, 

hay?" 

It  was  then  that  the  dear  old  thing,  with  the  best  of  intentions, 
made  a  mistake.  She  must  needs  refer — bless  her! — to  the  length 
of  time  that  had  passed  since  ever  Jim  had  seen  the  sea.  Then, 
concerned  at  the  sound  of  the  blind  man's  "  Ah,  mother ! "  she 
misinterpreted  her  mistake,  conceiving  it  to  have  been  in  the  refer- 
ence to  sight.  Poor  old  lady!  How  hurt  she  was  when  she  found 
it  out! 

Jim  was  equally  concerned  on  her  account  He  understood  what 
her  thought  had  been  almost  before  she  had  begun  to  explain. 
"  Oh  no,  no,  no,  mother ! "  he  cried  out,  filling  the  little  cottage  witk 
his  big  voice.    "  Never  you  think  it  waa  tha\\   TOuet*  &a\£A  ^^ 
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be  if  I  couldn't  bide  to  hear  a  word  about  my  own  bad  luck  I 
don't  make  it  neither  more  nor  lees,  ye  know  I  And  it  might 
as  easy  have  been  anybody  else."  Jim's  meaning  was  that 
sum  of  human  misery  had  been  arranged,  and  this  tribui 
to  be  borne  by  someone,  to  balance,  If  he  had  it.  someone 
ed.  "  No,  no,"  he  continued ;  a  that's  not  to  be  thought 
motlie  r!  n 

But  there  had  been   a  something,  very  distinct;    and   it  an 
equally  clear  that  Mrs,  Fox  would  like  to  know  what,  without  tffc* 
ing  intrusively.     Besides,  Jim  wanted  to  make  that  wrong  guest 
thing  of  the  past.     He  would  try  to  explain  why  he  was  so  moiei 
"It's  none  so  easy,  mother,  now  and  again,  to  say  just  whir 
have  an  inklin'  to  say.     Not  if  the  other  party's  to   understand 
mind  youl     But  .   .    .  did  ye  never  see  the  sea,  mother?" 
Mrs.  Fox  had  never  seen  the  sea.     But  she  had  been  in  Worte§fct» 
shire,  to  her  uncle's,  many  was  the  time.    Jim  declined  Worcesl^ 
shire,  but  gently,  not  to  seem  scornful.    "It   might  be  a  far-rf 
sight,"  he  said*    M  Not  like  seafaring  folk  se*1  it.  from 
sun-up;  juat  a  fair  offing  all  round  ye,  and  the  sky  overl 
However,  Worcestershire  had  only  been  referred  to   that    »1 
lady  might  not  seem  quite  untravelled-    So  Jim  returned  to  hi* 
explanation.     "It  was  just  a  queer  feel  I  had,"  said  he*  **aW 
the  sound  of  it  again,  after  such  a  many  years." 

Hrs.  Fox's  slip  of  the  tongue  had  given  her  a  fright,  and  &* 
sat  silent  A  log  tumbled  on  the  great  open  hearth,  and  a  sbctc 
of  sparks  went  up  the  chimney  to  whirl  away  in  the  wind  thit 
roaring  down  it  about  the  cold  white  drift  of  the  winter  w 
Jim  sat  and  thought  of  his  watches  out  upon  the  sea,  and  tbe 
wind  whistling  through  the  shrouds,  and  his  strong  arm  and 

igbt  in  the  days  gone  by.     All  gone — for  ever!     Nights  bf 
galley-fire,  or  in  some  warm  corner  of  a  steamer's   'twi 
welcome  in  the  spells  of  look-out  duty,  when  the  look -out  was 
icebergs  in  the  Atlantic — the  sort  that  wait  til!  a  ship  is  well  aJi 
side,  and  choose  a  clever  moment  to  turn  turtle  and  catch 
the  nick.     Nights  in  sailing  traders — there  are  Kntn^   I 
on  a  still  sea  in  the  tropics,  with  not  a  breath  of  wii 
strange  activity  of  meteors  in  an  unrespor 
above.     Nights  of  battle  with  the  storm-fiend — of  whirl! 
drench  and  decks  swept  by  the  torrent  of  the  erested  less. 
vanished  in  the  past,  with  that  little  wicked  reason  in 
that  lay  in  nmbush  for  Jim's  eyes  on  the  quay  at  Cape  1 
the  bunghole  of  an  oil-cask. 

And  then  the  broken  aaUot  said  to  Ms  heart:  "  Can  we  beer 
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you  and  I? — we  that  have  borne  80  much;  we  that  must  live  per- 
force in  dread  of  so  much  more  still  left  to  bear;  we  that  may 
even  have  to  say  good-bye  to  the  little  voice  that  has  been  the 
stronger  half  of  our  strength  till  now?  But  this— oh,  this! — to 
stand  again  in  hearing  of  the  sea;  to  know  it  as  of  old  by  the 
endless  intermittent  rush  of  the  shoaling  beach  in  its  caress,  by  the 
music  of  the  curling  ridge  of  its  wavelets,  nearer,  nearer  to  the 
shore;  to  breathe  the  scent  of  it  in  the  landward  wind — and 
then!  .  .  .  What  then?  Just  to  go  mad  in  an  aching  void  of 
darkness,  and  cry  out  in  agony  for  but  one  glimmer  of  the  day- 
light that  has  been  once  and  shall  never  be  again,  just  one  mo- 
mentary image  of  the  living  world  that  void  can  never  know. 

Presently  Mrs.  Fox  rose,  saying  quietly,  "It's  the  remindm* 
brings  it  back,"  and  busied  herself  to  get  some  toddy  for  her 
tenant.  She  condemned  a  lemon-scrap  as  too  dry;  her  stimulated 
pity  for  poor  Jim  suggested  a  new  one  from  "  the  shop,"  and  she 
disappeared  to  get  it.  Jim  sat  on  in  the  glimmering  firelight  he 
did  not  know  from  sunshine,  thinking  of  the  sea.  He  did  not  put 
his  consolatory  pipe  down ;  it  was  something,  if  not  much,  against 
thoughts  that  ran  close  on  the  lines  the  story  guessed  for  them, 
if  not  word  for  word.  But  it  could  not  stop  the  tears  that  would 
come  from  the  eyes  that  were  good  now  for  nothing  else  but  to 
shed  them. 


CHAPTER  5X1T 


HOW  A  NAUGHTY  LITTLE  GIRL  CAME  OUT  IN   THE  COLD  AND  TALKED  TO 
HEE    DADDY,      AND    HOW    WINTER    MADE    HER    WORSE.  OF    A    TALI 

BETWEEN   THE   RECTOR   ANt  3SETT,  AND   A  SUGGESTION   SOT 

MADE  TO  HIM 


A  little  bare  foot  came  sti 
the  far  end  of  the  room,  whicl 
where  Jarge  got  the  sunflowt 
three  mouths  ago.    The  little  1 
than  the  Lizarann  whom  we  84. 
out  into  the  snow  last  winter  to 
But  the  rob u at  look  of  ehildho. 


own  the  twisted  oak  stair  it 
raight  up  to  Lizarann/a  eyi* 
gh  the  window  for  her  not 
giire  m  a  nightgown  is  taller 
o  in  her  nightgown »  rushing 
non  the  police  to  Uncle  Bob, 


s  given  place  to  what  is  at 

least  an  entire  unfitness  to  be  out  ^l  ^ed  in  the  eo]d,  If  Mrs,  Tel 
had  not  been  lemon-hunting  in  the  shop,  she  would  have  sent  the 
delinquent  back  in  double-quick  time.  Jini's  sharp  ears  caught 
the  patter  of  the  shoeless  feet. 

"  That's  the  lassie,  I  lay,"  said  he.  And  Lizarann,  who  didn't 
care,  was  on  his  knee  before  he  had  got  a  proper  reproach  ready. 
All  he  could  say  was,  "  A  little  lass  out  of  her  bed  in  the  middle 
of  the  night!  Where's  the  police,  hay?"  He  affected  inability  to 
deal  with  the  case  in  the  absence  of  the  civil  authority. 

"  I  come  down  because  it  wasn't  cold,"  said  Lizarann.  "  I  come 
down  because  the  stackace  is  mide  of  wood.  I  come  down  for  to 
kiss  my  daddy  very  often."     She  did  so. 

Jim  called  to  Mrs.  Fox,  without.  "Mother!  Ahoy!  Here's  a 
young  charackter  come  out  of  her  bed  in  the  cold." 

Mrs.  Fox  testified  to  her  horror  and  surprise,  saying  substan- 
tially that,  even  in  the  most  depraved  circles  she  had  mixed  with, 
such  a  thing  as  a  little  girl  coming  out  of  bed  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  was  quite  outside  her  experience.  Jim  suggested  that  a 
blanket  would  be  useful  as  protection,  inside  which  Lizarann  could 
watch  him  through  his  toddy,  after  assisting  in  its  preparation. 
Mrs.  Fox  went  for  the  blanket. 

"  'Tin't  cold,"  said  Lizarann.  "  And  there  hin't  any  cold  wind 
outside  in  the  road.  Only  in  the  chimbley.  .  .  .  I'm  thicker 
than  I  was,  Daddy."  This  last  was  in  response  to  Jim's  explora- 
tions  about  her  small  limbs  in  search  of  flesh.     Dr.  Sidrophel  bad 
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a  little  hopeful  about  the  possible  effect  of  the  ones  and 
if  persevered  in. 

"  Where's  the  flesh  you  was  going  to  put  on,  the  doctor  said  ? 

ey,  lassie?     Sure  you  haven't  put  it  on  some  other  little  lasaf" 

Lizarann  seemed  very  uncertain — perhaps  didn't  understand  the 

estion.  u  Old  Mrs.  Willoughby,  lives  near  the  Spost-Officc,"  she 
says,  "tnedgers  eighteen  inches  round,  and  her  son  Gabriel  does 
the  horse- shoes.1'  This  is  not  irrelevance;  its  object  is  to  show 
that  fat  is  not  always  an  advantage,  Jim  misunderstands  its  drift, 
and  conceives  that  .Mrs.  Willoughby  is  brought  forward  as  an  ex- 
ample of  elimneas  arid  its  robust  consequences, 

"That's  no  great  shakes,  anyhow,"  says  hej  "for  round  an  old 
lady's  waist  * 

But  Lizarann  interrupts,  "I  didn't  sye  wyste/'  she  says. 
"Round  her  arms  with  string  above  the  elbor.  She  hin't  0 
wyste.  She's  all  one  piece*  Ya*s  I  w  Then  Mrs,  Fox  returns,  and 
throws  a  light  on  old  Mrs.  Willoughby.  She  is  her  couetn 
Catharine,  and  is  dropsical.  What  set  the  child  off  on  her,  she 
asks  I 

Jim  explains,  u  The  lassie  wasn't  so  far  out,  mother,"  he  says. 
"You  may  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  Only  .  »  .*  But  he 
doesn't  finish. 

And  Mrs.  Fox,  when  she  afterwards  told  Athelstan  Taylor  thingt 
about  Jim.  recalled  how,  at  this  interview,  she  could  see  him  al- 
ways feeling,  feeling  gently,  about  the  little  feet  and  hands  that 
came  out  of  the  blanket  she  had  wrapped  about  the  child,  "  I  did 
all  I  could  to  give  him  heart,"  she  said  then,  "  But  I  couldn't  say 
too  much  about  looks,  because  he  could  see  with  his  finger-tips,  as 
you  might  say." 

In  fact,  old  Mrs.  Fox  could  offer  very  little  in  the  way  of  re- 
rance,  and  bad  to  fall  back  upon  a  resource  that  had  already 
been  freely  drawn  upon— the  growth  of  little  girls  and  the  &1 
tenuatiOD  that  was  alleged  to  accompany  it,  though  really  an  ap- 
peal was  being  made  to  conditions  of  development  that  belong  to 
growing  children  over  eight  years  old.  Probably  Jim  saw  through 
all  this.  But  he  did  not  want  to  discourage  those  who  wished  to 
give  him  hope.  What  though  it  were  to  be  hope  against  hope — by 
which  one  means  hope  against  fear,  with  despair  in  the  bush — was 
not  their  goodwill  as  good,  whatever  foes  were  in  league  against 
him? 

But,  except  it  were  just  this  once,  Jim  never  allowed  his  fears  to 
lenk  out,    He  could  lock  them  up  in  his  own  bosom,  at*A  ctAwto 
life  to  the  end.    If  he  lost  his  little  lass,  wn^\ — ikal  wa&  ^»  «&& 
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of  things.     He  looked  forward  to  it,  if  it  was  to  be,  as  a 
liever  in  the  possibility  of  his  own  extinction  may  look  forwi 
to  the  guillotine.    Only,  the  knife-edge  of  this  guillotine 
was  to  touch  his  neck  and  spring  back,  then  do  the  same  ag»i 
then  just  draw  blood  and  spare  him — a  guillotine-cat  at  play  wilfc 
a  human  heart.    But  as  for  showing  his  fears  to  the  little  lass— s» 
more  of  that! 

This  was  in  January.  The  child  was  then  still  enjoying  life 
with  the  drawback  of  that  nasty  cough.  It  was  only  a  few  wetb 
since  she  had  been  up  in  the  early  morning  to  see  her  I>addy  to  hi* 
field  of  operations.  Why  was  that  stopped,  and  why  was  Lizanmn 
so  ready  to  surrender,  and  even  to  remain  in  bed  till  the  day  gT* 
warm  and  she  could  go  out?    It  was  all  put  down  to  the  winter 

lys.  But  who  ever  gave  a  thought  to  the  winter  days  in  Tallad 
Jtreet?  She  firmly  believed  in  her  heart  that,  if  only  the  medicine 
)ottles  were  flung  on  a  dust-heap,  and  she  and  Daddy  were  to  g* 
back  to  their  old  lives,  she  would  still  be  able  to  wait  his  coming  ia 
the  cold,  and  perhaps  tell  all  about  the  Flying  Dutchman  again  to 
old  Mother  Groves,  and  hear  more  of  the  strange  experiences  of  t£s 
Turk,  She  identified  her  old  health  with  her  surroundings  at  tint 
time,  and  credited  them  with  claims  for  gratitude  really  due  to  iL 

However,  the  exhilarating  bygone  time  had  disappeared.  Per* 
haps  it  was  the  healthy,  bracing  influence  of  Aunt  Stingy  th^ 

liescd,  and  the  occasional  stimulus,  when  Jim  was   afar. 
strap  or  a  slipper?    Perhaps  it  was  Uncle  Bobt    Perhaps  it  wai 
Hie  Boys?    If  she  and  Bridgetticks  were  shouting  defiances  ID 
them— now  this  moment,  through  the  snow — would  it   make  bt* 
cough?    She  scouted  the  idea.    It  never  used  to  it     Indeed,  ehl 
did  not  feej  sure  that  Bridgetticks  might  not  prove,  if  fairly  ti 
worth  quarts  of  Chloric  Ether.     A  dream  hung  about  her  wakiflf 
consciousness  of  Bridgetticks  and  the  Turk,  mysterious! 
to  relatives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boyd,  and  of  a  wild  escaiud* 
to  the  highest  ridge  of  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood,  la  the 
At  the  end  of  that  dream  an  imaginary  self  passed  through  tbf 
mind  of  the  little  pale  dreamer,  a  robust  young  self  and  * 
that  broke  in  upon  an  image  of  Daddy  at  his  hour  for  h 
well-head,  with,  "  Me  and  this  boy  and  Bridgetticks, 
up  atop  of  Crumwen,  and  I  haven't  coftited  not 
timet"    A  little  of  that  sort  of  thing  would  set  her  up.     Bi  it 
wasn't  going  to  say  so.     She  loved  the  big  Beet 
Jones,  and  Mrs.  Forks,  and  even  poor  Br.  Spiderophel, 
scientific  delusions,  far  too  much  to  hint  that  thi 
taken.     They  should  nave  \t  a\\  faca  ws,  they  should  I 
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Athelstan  Taylor  became  quite  hopeful  about  the  little  girl  dur- 
ing that  January  and  February.  Ik"  paid  Lizarunn  R  visit  at  in- 
tervals— very  short  ones  when  her  absences  from  school  were  fre- 
quent According  to  the  reports  he  carried  to  Miss  Caldecott  and 
his  own  little  girls,  the  patient  took  a  decided  turn  for  the  better 
so  often  that  a  very  few  weeks  should  have  sufficed  to  qualify  her 
to  practise  as  an  Amazon.  Phcebe  and  Joan  were  quite  satisfied 
that  when  papa  and  aunty  took  them  up  to  town  in  autumn 
Lisa  rami  would  come  too,  and  then  they  would  nil  go  to 
Madame  TussaudV.  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Tallack  Street. 
Especially  the  last.     But  this  expedition  never  came  off. 

When  Teacher  from  London  came  again  about  Easter  time  she 
was  disappointed.  She  did  not  find  what  she  had  been  led  t< 
suppose  she  would;  not  by  any  conscious  I  xaggeration  of  the  Re 
tor's,  but  by  his  genuine  over-hopefulness,  backed  by  groundh 
mis-statements  of  fact  from  the  little  woman  herself  contained 
very  well-written  letters  enclosing  hieroglyphs  that  meant,  kisses. 
Adeline  Fosaett  took  the  first  opportunity  of  finding  out  whether 
the  patient  was  still  a  self-acting  Turkish  Bath  in  the  small 
hours?,  or  dry,  Iler  observations  were  not  satisfactory.  But 
there! — you  know  all  about  cases  of  this  sort;  at  least,  we 
you  do,  though  we  hope  you  don't. 

tl  T  wish  we  could  ^et  her  to  the  seaside,1'  said  she.  u  Any  01 
those  places  would  do.  You  know,  Yoriek.  you  are  just  as  anxious 
to  save  the  little  person  as  I  am.     Every  bit !  M 

**My  dear  Addie! — of  course  T  am.     The  idea!     But  we  mustn't 
talk  of  saving  her,  yet.    I  should  say  losing  her,  perhaps;  but 
know  what  I  mean.    We  can  talk  to  Sidrophel— see  what  he  says.** 

So  the  doctor  was  referred  to,  and  his  opinion  amounted  to  this: 
that  if  the  child  went  away  by  herself  to  any  sort  of  hospital  or 
home,  she  would  either  have  to  be  indoors  with  the  other  patients, 
or  exposed  to  all  the  windy  gnats  of  spring1  on  the  sea-beach,  or 
perhaps  in  a  shelter  with  a  fine  sea-view.  People  were  always 
hunting  climates  that  didn't  exist,  and  inflicting  horrible  hardahi] 
on  themselves  in  the  chase*  When  summer  by  the  sea  was  a  cer- 
tainty, send  her,  by  all  means,  After  midsummer,  ho  should  say; 
no   sooner! 

This  was  in  early  April,  just  when  a  misleading*  rush  of  crocus 
into  a  treacherous  few  days  of  sunshine  had  set.  folk  off  hoping  for 
a  real  spring  this  year;  like  when  We  W8fl  younjr—  like  Chaucer — 
like  Spenser.  Some  mistaken  nightingales  arrived,  and  must  have 
felt  foolish.    Infatuated  orchards  promised  themselves  a  crop  of 

?ars;  it  even  went  as  far  as  that! 
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u  We  may  be  thankful  for  one  thing,  at  any  rate/*  aaid  the 
Athelstan  to  Hiss  Foaaett  two  or  three  weeks  after.     ■ 
not  pack  off  that  little  wench  to  the  seaside.     In   wea 
this  she's  best  where  she  is,  on  the  whole.     Sidropbei*s  right- 
often  is/1 

*He  was  right  this  time.    Juat  look  at  it  I1*     Sleet  was 
thing  referred  to. 

H  Werry  bad  state  the  roads  are  in,  sir,"  says  a  third  par 
this  conversation.  "  Bad  alike  for  'ore©  and  man,  Thank 
sir  I "  He  was  a  cabman,  and  he  had  just  driven  this  lady 
gentleman  over  five  miles*  so  he  knew.  He  departs  with  the 
script  sixpence  his  last  words  procured,  as  an  extra  concession 
an  over-liberal  fare,  and  his  late  tenants  pass  in  at  the  door  of  the 
little  house  that  is  part  of  the  school-building  where  Lizaranu  de- 
veloped that  first  inflammatory  cold  months  ago.  The  story  ia  Udc 
for  the  moment  on  the  Casenove  Estate,  and  the  Rector  is  goiag 
presently  to  walk  over  to  the  new  incumbent  at  St.  Vulgate's,  wh 
will  house  him  to-night,  and  tell  of  his  few  sheep  and  many  got*. 
He  can  stay  for  a  cup  of  tea  now,  and  get  there  by  seven. 

*'  Yes,  the  doctor  was  right,     She's  just  as  well  off  under  3fo 
Fox's  thatch.     Better  I     When  the  warm  weather  comes  we'll  send 
her  for  six  weeks  to  Chalk  Cliff,  and  give  her  a  good  set- 
But  his  hearer  only  sees  her  way  to  silence  on  this  point. 

The  story  has  told,  but  very  slightly,  the  strange  rapport  betiraeft 
these  two,   that  had   lasted    through   so    many   years.     For 
twenty  they  had  elected  to  pose  as  brother  and  sister,     During 
all  that  time  the  mind  of  each  had  referred  to  the  other 
some  sense  the  principal  person;  that  is  the  only  way  t 
their  thought     When  Athelston  first  adored  the  fascinating  S 
Caldecott,  he  really  could  hardly  have  said  which  bo  wanted 
that  young  person  herself,  or  Gus's  sister's  sympathy  abou 
But  so  blind  waa  he  at  the  time,  so  blind  had  he  rema 
all  the  years  of  his  married  life,  that  he  neve 
midmost  among  all  her  memories  of  the  past,  a  lurid 
ing  all  the  others,  was  the  record  of  that  hour  whnn   the 
man  she  thought  and  spoke  of  as  a  boy,  remembered  so  we! 
to  her  father's  house  intoxicated  with  a  new-found  joy,  to 
chiefly  and  above  all  others  that  he  was  affianced  to — well ! — to 
wrong  sister;  not  the  friend  she  had  set  her  heart  on! 

As  they  sat  there  by  the  fire  in  the  half -dark,  resting  after 
journey,  his  mind,  like  here,  went  off  on  old  tir-  ^*nth 

shook  off  his  own  burden  of  memories  with,  "  Well ! — I  suppose 
ought  to  be  on  the  move." 
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"  Don't  hurry  away.  It's  not  much  past  five  yet,  and  they  can 
make  dinner  half -past  seven.    You've  plenty  of  time." 

The  flicker  of  the  fire  has  the  best  of  what  is  left  of  the  light  of 
&  dull  day;  it  shows  two  faces  serious  enough,  certainly,  but  not 
sad.  They  are  dwelling  on  the  same  past,  each  from  ita  own  point 
of  view;  but  their  owners  are  really  happy  to  eke  out  a  little  more 
time  in  the  half-light,  each  knowing1  the  heart  of  the  other.  They 
are  glad  dinner  at  St.  Vulgate's  can  be  half-past  seven ;  it  is  half- 
an-hrnir  longer  to  be  together,  and  really  those  people  in  the  train 
had  made  it  impossible  to  talk* 

lk  I  shan't  see  you  again  for  ever  so  long,  Toriek,  unless  you  and 
Bessy  change  your  minds  and  come  up  earlier." 

11  You  must  manage  a  visit  to  Royd  in  July/* 

"If  I  can!— it  depends.    But  .    ,    ." 

The  Rector  glanced  shrewdly  up*  "But  anything  particular?" 
said  he, 

"Well,  Yorick,  yes!  Something  particular.  Only  I  don't 
know  how  to  soy  it"  As  she  site  there,  a  little  flushed — or  is  it 
only  the  firelight  I— on©  hand  a  face-rest*  the  other  coaxing  thfi 
burning  coals  into  groups  with  a  persuasive  poker,  the  question 
that  suggests  itself  is  the  old  one — how  comes  she  to  be  an  old 
maid?    A  six-and-thirty  maid,  at  any  rate! 

u  I  know  what  it's  about,  Addle.     It's  the  Bill,  and  the  Bishop/' 

"Yes,  dear  old  boy/'  This  was  a  great  relief.  "  Now,  do  tell 
me,  what  shall  you  do 

"  Tou  mean  if  the  Bill  passes  ? n 

"Yes/* 

*  I  shall  do  nothing.     Why  should  I  \  * 

"  Not  even  if  Dr.  Barham  .   .    .  ?  " 

"  Dr.  Barham  can  do  nothing.  He  can  only  remonstrate.  What 
was  it  he  said  to  Lady  Arkroydl " 

"That  if  the  Bill  passed  it  would  be  his  duty  to  point  out  to 
you  that  your  relations  .  .  .  well  I — your  relation  with  Bessy  had 
altogether  changed  since  the  Act;  and  that  for  a  clerk  in  holy 
orders  to  keep  house  with  any  single  lady  not  his  sister  by  par- 
entage would  be  .   ,   .  well! — would  not  do  at  all." 

"  And  what  did  Lady  Arkroyd  say  to  the  Bishop  ? " 

"Not  herself;  it  was  the  Duchess.  Only  she  told  me.  What  the 
Duchess  said  was,  '  I  hope  if  you  do,  the  Reverend  Atheist  an  will 
bring  a  suit  against  you  for  libel,  and  make  you  smart  for  it/ 
Di\  Barham  won't  speak  to  her  Grace  now." 

"Dr.  Barham  would  be  quite  within  his  rights.  No  action 
for  libel  could  possibly  lie.     Any  remonstrance  on  a  nuaAtet   <A. 
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morality  within  his  diocese  must  be  a  Bishop's  privilege,  Beside*, 
a  written  k-tttr  would  hardly  constitute  publication.   * 

u  Dear  old  Yoriek  I  I  wonder  why  men  are  so  fond  of  talking 
law  to  women,  as  if  they  knew  by  nature  and  women  didn't 
Never  mind  the  law!  It  isn't  that.  .  .  .  Don't  you  see  how  du 
agreeable  it  would  be  for  Bessy  ?  " 

"  No— I   don't  know  that  I   do,    I  don't  see  why    Bess 
bother  herself  about  it,   .    .    ." 

"Km    .    .    ,  1 » 

"  Gh— well — yes  J    Yes,  I  do — of  course  I  do!    It  would  be 
testable  for  Bess." 

"You  flee  I'm  right?" 

"  Oh    yes,    absolutely.     It   waa    only    my   perversity/*     A 
excusing",   deprecatory  shoulder-shrug,    / 

import.  Then  he  breaks  into  a  good-humoured  laugh.  **  After  ail* 
you  know,  there's  always  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.7* 

Something-  brings  a  sudden  exclamation  from   Adeline  Fossett. 
.  what? — but  go  on!"     She  has  risen  from  her  seat, 
stands   with   her  hands  pressed   close  together,   and  eyes  of 
pectation  fixed  on  his.     **  Oh,  Yorick!— is  it — -is  it  •   *    •     Ok 
do  hope    ,    ,    ,    is  it  the  one  IVe  thought  of?  "  She  hesit. 
hesitates. 

"  That  depends  on  what  you  have  thought,"  he  says  at  last    ! 
with  a  suspicion  that  they  may  have  thought  alike,  too. 

"Oh,  if  I  dared  guess!     ...     I  don't  know;  dare  I?    . 
— yes,  I  will — I  don't  care  I  „   .   .* 

"Goon!" 

"If   the   Bill  passes,   you    know  .   .   .  then  .   .   .  then 
you  and  Bessy  to  get  married!     Was  that  your  idea,  Yorickf 
do  tell  mel" 

"  Why,  of  course  it  was." 

Miss  Fossett  throws  herself  back  in  her  chair  again,  with 
deep  sigh  as  of  relief.    wOh  dear,  how  nice  that  would  be! 
says.    But  she  is  taking  it  all  to  heart,  and  her  eyes  are  full 
tears.     The  Rector  ia  very  cool  over  it. 

"It  would  be  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty"  he  says.  i  bad 

one.  perhaps.  Better,  at  any  rate,  than  Bess  having  to  toun 
out  and  leave  the  children.  They  are  quite  like  her  own,  yen 
see,     And  it  wouldn't  make  any  difference."    This  is  i 

apparently,  and  he  adds ;  "  Everything  would  go  on 
actly  n*  usual," 

Miss  Fossett  had  a  sort  of  feeling  that  it  might  he  possible 
parade  an  un  lover-like  attitude  too  far.     Atheist  an   eur 
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warm  up  a  little.  lie  had  spoken  as  he  might  have  done  if  mar- 
riage were  a  new  hat.  It  would,  or  wouldn't,  fit.  "  You  would 
.  .  ,  like  it,  though — wouldn't  you  if"  she  asked,  in  a  rather 
frightened  sort  of  way. 

**It  would  Suit  me  very  well  I  shouldn't  like  the  only  otber 
expedient — marry ing  somebody  else  to  make  up  a  possible  house- 
keeping. We  both  should  know  exactly  why  we  had  done  it,  and  we 
should  gain  the  end  proposed-  It  would  rather  be  for  Bees  to  de- 
cide if  she  would  like  such  a  very  prosaic  arrangement/' 

u  You  mean  chilly fw 

"  No,  I  don't.  We're  not  chilly  now,  Bess  and  I.  And  we  never 
quarrel.  The  temperature  wouldn't  go  down  because  we  had  de- 
ferred to  the  opinion  of  our  diocesan."  He  drew  out  his  w 
*•  I  must  go.  .  *  *  Don't  think  I'm  not  in  earnest,  Addle.  If 
the  Bill  passes,  I  might  have  to  ask  Bess  to  settle  the  point.  I 
should  do  it  for  the  sake  of  the  children.  The  worst  of  it  would 
be  that  if  she  negatived  the  idea,  we  might  be  uncomfortable 
afterwards.  As  for  her  leaving  the  children,  of  course  that's  out 
of  the  question.  And  I  couldn't  have  her  cany  them  off,  like 
poor  Challis's  wife.   ...     I  must  go,"     Ho  got  up  to  depart. 

"I'm  disappointed,  Yorick/*  said  Adeline. 

"What  at,  Addie?" 

"  Why,  of  course  she  wouldn't  have  you  on  those  terms/* 

"  Just  consider!     If  you  were  in  her  place?  n 

"  Well — /  wouldn't  t  Not  on  those  terms/'  She  seemed  to  mean 
every  syllable. 

The  Rector  stood  in  the  passage,  buttoning  his  overcoat.  "Poor 
ChalKsf"  said  he,  going  back  on  the  conversation.  "They've 
made  a  knight  of  him!  I  shall  go  and  look  for  him  before  I  go 
back,    I  fancy  he's  back  in  town," 

•  You  know  I  don't  agree,  Yoriek  ? ' 

*  What  about?" 
"About  'poor  Challis/ "    These  words  were  said   in  inverted 

commas.  "  I  told  yon,  don't  you  remember,  that  I  had  heard  all 
about  it  from  the  other  side — from  Charlotte  EldrkL 

"Yes,  but  you  were  biassed  against  him,  because  of  his  deceased 
wife?S  sister  marriage.     You  know  you  were!  " 

"Well! — wasn't  I  right?"  But  there  is  an  amused  twinkle  In 
the  Hector's  eye,  which  is  understood.  "Oh  no,  Yoriek,  no  I — it's 
quite  a  different  thing.  .   .   .* 

"Before  and  after  an  Act  of  Parliament,  is  that  it?" 

But  Adeline  has  run  her  ship  on  the  sands,  and  must  back  off. 
"It's  impossible  to  compare  the  two  cases,"  s\\e>  %&<$%»    u\to  ^gra^ 
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know,  if  you  are  to  be  at  St  Vulgate's  by  seven-thirty*  you'll  want 
a  cab.  You  can't  carry  what  you're  pleased  to  call  your  little 
valise  and  get  there  by  then.    Do  take  a  cab,  Yorick  I  ** 

n  Fifty-five  minutes  does  it/*  says  Yorick.  "  And  I've  got  fif' 
seven*  I've  a  great  mind  to  spend  the  odd  two  reading'  you  a  li 
tie  homily  about  consistency.  ,    •   ." 

**  Go  away.    Good-byeJ*    A  cordial  shake  of  the  hand  is  all  that 
£orm&  permit,  and  it  seems  such  a  shame  I 


One  reason  why  it  was  impossible  to  compare  the  two 
was  a  perfectly  clear  one,  to  the  thinking  of  Miss  Foasett'a  inner- 
most heart.     But  she  kept  it  tight  locked  up  there. 

In  the  old  days,  when  all  her  forecasts  of  life  took  her  own  p 
tical  exclusion  from  it  for  granted,  and  wrote  celibacy  large 
every  page  of  her  record-volume,  her  great  dream  had  been  to  uni 
her  beloved  friend  Bessy  Caldecott  to  that  dearest  of  a] 
young  fellows,  her  brother  GusTs  friend  Athelstan.  Adeline  was  * 
little  prone  to  playing  at  Providence,  and— -don't  you  see  ? — I 
was  so  good  and  sound,  and  so  much  better  altogether  than 
showy  little  sister  of  hers.  So,  what  wonder,  when  Athe 
led  the  family  minx,  Sophy*  to  the  altar,  that  Adeline  rather  than 
otherwise  wished  that  the  earth  would  open  and  swallow  the  altar f 
She  would  have  resented  the  idea  that  any  personal  feeling 
into  the  matter- 
Even  so  in  these  new  days,  with  all  this  change,  she  could 
did  believe  that  she  could  see  her  old  girl  friend  the  wife  of  Jar 
old  boy  friend,  without  any  feeling  but  sheer  rejoicing  that  Yorick 
had  married  the  right  sister  after  all*  And  this  feeling  entcml 
strangely  into  her  real  views  on  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  qa»* 
tion.  Catechized  closely,  she  might  have  confessed  to  a  belief 
in  real  wives,  with  a  sub-creed  that  marriage  with  a  sister  of 
was  somehow  a  worse  desecration  of  a  sacrament  than  morr 
with  a  second  cousin,  for  instance,  or  a  mere  female  u 
There  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  Challis  hadn't  married 
right  sister  first.  If  he  hadn't,  of  course  the  rt  living  in  S 
ness  had  come  off  in  the  first  act  of  his  drama,  and  nothing  wn 
needed  but  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  qualify  the  par. 
purity,  ungrundied. 

At  any  rate,  those  were  the  lines  on  which  Miss  Fossett  would  ha**1 
justified  her  friend's  defiance  of  his  Bishop.     And  when  Y 
had  referred  to  that  other  way  of  solving  his  problem — mar 
with  the  female  undefined— she  had  shut  any  hint  of  tint- 
helng  defined  as  herself  into  the  very  core  of  her  heart  with  a 
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CHAPTEE  XUH 

CHALLIS'S  VISIT  TO  THE  RECTORY.  A  VISIT  TO  JIM  AT  THE  WELL.  HOW 
LIZAKANN  WAS  AT  THE  SEASIDE,  ST,  AUGUSTUS  SUMMER.  HOW 
THEY   MET  SALADLN,      HOW  CHALL1S  TOLD  ALL 

"  Have  him  down  here  if  you  like,  Athel,"  said  Miss  Caldecott 
to  her  brotfaer*in-!aw  on  the  first  of  August,  a  little  over  three 
mouths  later,  "  I  shall  be  in  London  with  Phoebe  and  Joan.  So 
it  can't  matter  to  me.    Only  I  think  he  ought  to  be  on  honour." 

"  How  do  you  mean,  aunty  I " 

"  You  know  what  I  mean.     On  honour  not  to." 

"Not  to  what?"  But  Aunt  Bessy  wasn't  going  to  answer  ques* 
tions  on  the  subject .,  whatever  it  was.  So  she  closed  her  eyes  in 
harmony  with  an  expressive  lip-pinch,  and  said  finis  dumbly  to 
this  chapter  of  the  conversation.     However,  she  began  another, 

B  Apart  from  that,  I  don't  like  his  tone,"  said  she. 

*  I  know  you  don't/'  This  meant  that  the  Rector  didn't  want 
the  second  chapter.  He  harked  back  to  the  first.  "Perhaps  Sir 
Challis  will  promise  not  to,"  said  he. 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  can  ask  him."  This  was  said  very  dryly* 
and  the  speaker  indicated  that  it  was  an  ultimatum  by  going  on 
with  a  letter  she  was  writing. 

For  Miss  Caldecott  was  a  sort  of  inverse  Charlotte  Eld  ridge. 
To  the  latter  lady,  as  we  know,  the  mention  of  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man, as  such,  and  such  only,  was  as  the  sound  of  battle  to  the  war- 
ie.  The  former  was  very  apt  to  petrify  if  the  conversation  went 
outside  the  limits  of  the  neuter  gender  without  stipulating  for  a 
strict  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  other  two.  A  hint  of  what 
Mrs-  Protheroe  called  "  going  on  "  on  the  part  of  properly — or  im- 
properly— qualified  masculines  and  feminines  was  enough  to  make 
Aunt  Bessy  discover  that  we  must  be  getting  back,   and  begin 

>king  for  those  children's  gloves. 

Why  Adeline  Possett  had  yearned  to  link  the  lives  of  this  lady 

id  her  friend  Yorick  was  very  difficult  to  guess.    That*  hov. 
not  belong  to  the  story  at  present.     Its  business  is  with 
tdy  and  gentleman  responsible  for  the  little  bit  of  frigidity  it  has 
jast  recorded, 

When  Athelstan  Taylor  called  at  the  Hermitage  m  L*pt&,  V&afc 
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Challis's  arrival  in  England*  he  threw  out,  in  tl 
hospitality,  a  suggestion  tJiat  the  latter  should  pay  him  a  % 

Autumn,    The   invitation   was   jumped    at,    and    the    Recti* 
perceived  afterwards  that  there  might  have  been  a  reason  for  thi*. 
to  the  possibility  of  which  he  was  at  the  moment  not  sufficient 
awake.     But  he  was  too  honourable  to  go  back  on  his  word. 

If  he  had  felt  sure  enough  of  his  ground  he  might  have 
frankly  to  Challis,  and  put  him  off  till  some  time  when  Ji; 
absence  from  the  Hall  was  a  certainty.     But  be  bad   not  enoi 
to  go  upon  for  that.     He  found  out  the  poverty  of  his  c* 
ipting  a  letter  to  Challis.     "My  dear  Challis — You  know 
I  know  you  will  excuse  my  speaking'  plainly.   .    . 
then  had  to  think  what  the  plain  speech  was  to  be.     He  consider 
"I  know  that  you  and  Miss  Arkroyd  are  quite  within  your  rig! 
when,  etc.,"  and  tt  I  think  your  wife's  strange  conduct  has  left 
free  to  take  advantage  of  what  I  should  otherwise  regard  as  a 
shuffle,  etc-";  and  "I  know  you  would  not  avail  yourself  of 
hospitality  to,  etc.";  and  even  WI  can't  have  you  making  lore  to 
Judith  Arkroyd  while  you  are  staying  at  the  Rectory,  etc.";  but 
hided  by  rejecting  them  all — he  liked  the  last  best — and  tee- 
ing his  letter  to  fragments. 

He  ended  by  saying  to  himself:  "  These  are  not  young 
to  be  ckaperon'd  and  guardianed.     If  they  are  in  earn 
will  not  be  kept  apart  by  not  having  Challis  at  my  house.     And 
tore  I  see  of  Chnllia  the  better  my  chance  of  influenrinc  hi 
iwards  the  wiser  course."     A  little  sub-commune  with  hi 
to  whether  he  was  quite  sure  he  was  not  being  influenced 

us  with  the  county -families  and  the  Bishop  confirmed  hb 
and  Challis  came  down  to  Rnyd  Rectory  early  in  August     Thm 
had  come  about  that  the  Rector  and  hi  a  guest,  one  day  in  the  mil 
of  that  month,  were  walking  about  in  an  early-morning1  gnrd* 
breakfast  is  very  early  at  the  Rectory  when  its  master  is  1 
there — using  up  their  subjects  of  conversation;  or,  rather. 
we  should  say,  chat. 

You  know  what  a  fool  one  always  is  about  that,  whi 
stay  with  a  friend;  how  one  gets  gravelled  for  lack  of  mattit, 
md  the  old  subjects  have  to  do  a  second  time,  and  more 
had  come  down  from  London  by  a  late  train  lhe  nit 

to  indulpc  in  arrears  of  common  topics  then  and  1 
That  slaughter  of  the  innocents  had  been  postponed  till 
day. 

"  How's  our  poor  friend  Uin.l  Samson  and  bis  small  dft< 
The  recollection  of  Lizarann — more  than  n  twelvemonr 
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you  I — twinkles  in  the  speaker's  face  as  he  blows  a  cloud  from  his 
invariable  cigar. 

u  Lisarann's  getting  on  capitally,  according  to  the  latest  ac- 
counts. Samson's  become  a  public  character,  and  is  making  him- 
self useful  as  a  sort  of  human  pump.  Do  you  want  a  large  bucket 
of  water?" 

"  Not  at  thia  moment.     But  I  may  some  time.    Why  \ " 

"  When  you  do,  Samson  will  wind  you  one  up  from  under 
the  chalk,  as  fine  a  bucket  of  water  as  you'll  find  in  the  country. 
It  isn't  good  for  gout,  certainly,    But  otherwise  i  i  t     Not 

the  ghost  of  a  microbe!  n 

"Perhaps  the  microbes  were  gouty,  and  died  of  it.  An  image 
of  a  well  presents  itself  to  me,  with,  Samson  everlastingly  raising 
water,  anil  villagers  bearing  it  away  in  pails." 

"  You've  got  it  exactly.    We'll  pay  Samson  a  visit/* 

"Of  course  we  will.  I  like  the  idea  of  Samson  at  the  well- 
head. .   .   .     But,  I  say.  Reverend  Sir  I  .  .   ." 

"What's  the  question?" 

**  How  about  the  little  wench  ?    Samson's  little  wench." 

"  I  told  you.    She's  getting  on  capitally  •   .   . " 

"That's  just  what  I  mean.  What  business  has  a  little  wench 
to  he  getting  on  capitally?     Has  she  been  ill? " 

"  I  should  hardly  put  it  that  way.  No — I  think  I  may  say  she 
hasn't  exactly,  But  this  chest-delicacy  made  the  womankind  and 
the  doctor  a  little  uneasy.  On  the  whole  we  thought  it  best  to 
send  her  down  to  Chalk  Cliff  to  get  a  good  dose  of  eea  air.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  setting  her  up," 

Challia  glanced  shrewdly  at  the  Hector's  face  of  discomfort. 
"Sea  air's  the  thing,"  ho  said,  "Does  wonders!"  And  both 
felt  very  contented  with  the  effect  of  imaginary  sea  air  on 
imaginary  human  lungs. 

That  remark  we  made,  a  page  ago,  about  the  way  one  uses  up 
one's  material  for  talk  so  heedlessly,  was  made  with  a  reserva- 
tion. It  should  only  be  applied  to  causeries,  not  to  serious  debate 
of  deep  interest.  There  are  two  distinct  strata  of  conversation 
with  all  people;  the  things  that  interest  us  generally  are  the  top 
stratum;  those  that  touch  us  are  the  second.  Go  a  little  deeper, 
and  you  will  reach  those  that  put  us  on  the  rack,  Only,  when  it 
comes  to  that,  is  it  conversation  any  longer?    What  is  it? 

These  two  men  had  plenty  to  talk  about  in  the  top  stratum — 
enough  to  fill  the  day  out  had  they  chosen.    But  the  Rector  had 
HO  intention  of  leaving  the  second  untouched,  and  no  fear  of 
ging  down  to  the  third,  if  need  were.     There  was*  turorerae^iua  -nsfe& 
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for  cither  yet  awhile*  Both  might  remain  in  abeyance,  under  t 
silent  pact,  as  long;  at  least,  as  the  sun  shone.  Serious  talk-tin» 
conies  with  lamps  and  candles.  Once  in  the  day  Challis  was  con- 
scious of  the  thinness  of  the  cruet  of  the  second  stratum.  Off 
their  way  to  visit  Jim's  well-head  he  asked  bis  companion  where- 
abouts it  was,  u  Half -way  between  the  village  and  the  Ha!L"  w« 
the  reply — "perhaps  rather  nearer  the  Hall  than  the  village.    Ok 

m — certainly  nearer ! T*     Challis  asked — to  make  talk,  for  he  knew 
the  answer  to  his  question — whether  the  family  were  there 
"  Miss  Arkroyd  isn't/'  said  the  Rector. 

**  I   have  never  seen  blind    Samson,   you  know/*    said 
"Only  the  little  cuss,"     The  recollection  of  Lkartinn   hi 

inkle  to  his  face.     To  his  companion's,  none.    Who,  howe 
says  gravely:  " She  was  a  dear,  amusing  little  thing/* 

Blind  Samson  is  on  duty;     The  blaze  of  a  sua,  low  enough  to 
make  long  shadows,  shows  the  wreck  of  a  manP  his  f 
now  by  its  glare  through  a  hot  summer  and  the  congenial 
of  the  well-handle,     A  little  way  nff  you  would  not  know  the  I 
saw  nothing,  but  for  their  never  flinching  from  the  sunlight 
strikes  fall  upon  them.    Going  nearer,  you  would  know  them 
dead.     So  too,  if  his  legs  were  bidden  us  he  leans  on  the 
post,  puffing  placidly  at  hts  pipe,  you  would  judge  him.  a  I 
sample  and  a  strong,  well  cast  indeed  for  the  part  of  Samson, 

u  Jim's  a  popular  chap  in  these  parts,"  says  the  Rector  as 
Iraw  near.     "  Our  barber  in  the  village  tells  me  he  always 
forward  to  Mr,  Coupland's  weekly  visit.     Every  Saturday  Jim 
to  him — in  spite  of  a  fiction  he  indulges  in  that  he  can  bI 
self — 1o  be  ready  for  church  on  Sunday," 

"  I  thought  you  said  the  other  day— I  mean  last  April — that  I 
was  a  worse  heathen  than  ray  self!" 

"  So  he  is.    But  he  has  made  a  compromise  with  1 
whom  he  disapproves  of  strongly  otherwise— on  the  a 

[e  is  a  tremendous  addition  to  the  village  choir.     I  fan* 
always  musical,  but  his  blindness  has  developed  the  faculi 

"Well — it  must  be  water  in  the  desert  for  poor  Jim.     1 
are,  T  suppose?" 

A  dog  came  down  the  path  of  worn  bricks,  set  on  edge*  tiat 
leads  to  the  well.     He  is  Jim's  do**,  and  very  important,  far  &* 

inducts  Jim  to  the  well  and  back  daily,  in   LiVarann'e  abewite 
Cut  the  actual  importance  of  this  dog,  (hough  great,  is  as  setluflff 

unpnred  to  his  conviction  of  it,    This,  if  it  does  not  at 

lief  that  he  turns  the  well-handle,  lays  claim  to  r 
of  veto  over,  or  permission  conceded  to,  Jim's  int 
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the  water-supply.  He  smells  every  applicant  for  water  carefully, 
to  see  that  all  is  right,  and  he  glances  into  every  bucket  be- 
fore it  leaves  the  well-head,  and  occasionally  tastes  the  contents, 
as  though  in  search  of  microbes*  In  his  opinion  it  is  entirely 
owing  to  him  that  the  well  has  not  been  poisoned  by  bicyclists,  wl 
are  afraid  to  stop  and  effect  their  wicked  purposes  because  of 
promptitude  with  which  ho  runs  out  and  barks  at  them*  He  ap- 
pears to  sanction  Challis  and  the  Rector,  and  to  explain  them, 
obligingly,  to  his  principal — or  perhaps  we  should  say  employee, 

H  I  caught  the  sound  of  ye,  coming  down  the  road,  master/'  says 
Jim.  "  YouVe  a  glad  hearing  to  a  man,  a  marning  like  this,  A 
sight  for  sore  eyes,  as  the  saying  is."  Which  was  said  with  such  a 
serene,  unconscious  confidence  that  it  almost  imposed  on  hit?  hear- 
i  didn't  let  the  Rector's  hand  go  at  once.  "Nothing 
further,  I  lay? "  said  he  anxiously. 

"Not  since  yesterday,  Jim,  I  thought  the  letter  a  good  01 
Pre  brought  it  back  in  my  pocket.  .  .  .  We?re  talking  about  hie 
little  girl,  Challis,  down  at  Cfoalk  Cliff.  -  ♦  »  This  is  Sir  Alfred 
Challis,  Jim,  a  friend  of  Lizarann's." 

J  Ira  seemed  puzzled  for  a  few  seconds,  perhaps  not  recalling  the 
name  in  its  present  form;  then  experienced  illumination.  liAy, 
sure,  sirl  .  .  .  T  lost  my  bearings  for  the  moment.  .  .  -  Th* 
little  lassie,  she's  talked  of  you  many's  the  time.  But  that'll  be 
While  back  I " 

m  Over  a  twelvemonth,  Jim,"  says  Challis,  and  his  inner  soul 
adds,  "  And  what  a  twelvemonth !  "  But  he  has  to  talk  about  the 
child.  "  I'm  sorry  she's  not  here,  Jim/'  he  says,  and  means  it. 
**  We  made  great  friends,  your  little  lassie  and  I  did.  She  said 
she  liked  me  better  than  she  did  her  aunt/' 

Jim  laughed  delightedly.  "  There  never  was  love  lost,  betwi 
the  lass  and  her  Aunt  Priscilla.  They  weren't  cut  out  for  berth- 
mates/'  Nevertheless,  he  didn't  want  to  leave  his  sister  quite 
in  the  eold-  "Priscilla's  a  good-hearted  woman,  ye  know,  too, 
when  aJPs  told.  But  she's  had  some  bad  times  ...  a  had  hus- 
band. ..."  He  hesitated  on  hia  condemnation,  and  went  for 
palliation  instead.  "  Well  ! — perhaps  that's  too  hard  a  wnrd.  Poor 
Bob  Step  toe! — be*d  have  made  a  better  end  but  for  his  drawback. 
He-  took  a  good  rating  as  a  cobbler."  Jim  paused,  perplexed  by 
eome  reminiscence.  "I  don't  hear  much  nowadays  of  my  sister 
PriscHla;  not  since  I  come  down  here.  I  make  out  she's  in  service 
with  a  lady  at  Wimbledon."  The  fact  is,  Jim  and  Aunt  Stingy 
wct  ag  apart  by  taeit  consent. 

Challis  ought  to  have  been  able  to  contrive  a  reminAeT  \W\.  fcuasoX 
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Stingy  was  his  cook.    He  began  by  saying:  "  Of  course— with 
wife.     She's   our   cook   at    the   Hermitage/*    That    wouldn't 


clearly.     Try  again.1     "She's  our  cook  at  hom<. 
all  sure  this  wasn't  worse.     He  decided  on, 
you  know,   when   I'm   in    London/*   but   threw    up 
against  possible  surprises  by  changing  the  subject, 
tie  maid's  gone  to  the  seasbl 

Jim  forgot  Aunt  Stingy  with  avidity,  "  Ah!  for  sure  she  hml9 
said  he.  ttMy  little  lassl  But  she's  coming  hack  early  aai 
month-    Ask  the  master  1" 

w  Early  next  month,  Jim,     That's  the  fixture."     1^  there  a  tra» 
of  cheerful  reassuranee  in  the  Rector's  voioi 
to  produce  misgiving-  in  Jim.     It  has  to  be  stifled  in  its  birth. 
toeoda  bravely  oves  the  oinder-trapa — the  ftree  smouldering  m 
ground.     "  Ye  see,  gentlemen/1  he  says,  **  it's   this   way :   If  B 
lassie  comes  back  afore  September,  there'll  maybe   be  a   *j 
sunshiny  weather  fit  for  a  lassie  to  see  her  Daddy  a  mile  down  Ifc 
road.     Belike,  too,  stop  a  little  to  bear  him  company;  in  the  1 
the  day.     Many  a  September  month  have  I  known*  early  moraine 
apart,  to  compare  with  the  rarest  days  of  the  summer/' 

"  They  call  it  a  summer,  you  know,  Jim.     St.  Augustin'u  earn- 
met"     So  says  ChaJlis;  and  he  is  ready  to  supply  any  climati: 
rd  to   please  Jim.    "Sometimes  the  thermometer   has  hem 
known  to  stand  at  ninety  in  the  shade." 

Jim  is  gTeatly  impressed*  and  very  happy  over  this.  He  wfl 
before  him,  in  imagination,  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  of  raatrh 
less  weather,  with  Lizarann  beside  him.  His  soul  laughs;  indeta 
hi  a  lungs  join  chorus,  u  What  did  the  doctor  say  again,  master!* 
says  he. 

But   Atheists  irs  face  is  one  of  concern.     The  tfcw  t 
had   briii,  alaal  that  the  effect  of  the  sea  air  would  very  GMT 
begin  to  tell  on  the  patient  when  she  gtit  back.    She  w 
doubt,  be  better  when  she  got  back  to  her 
she  w  tor  kindly  vouched  for  the  same 

1  times  in  like  cases. 

ChaJlip  I   his  friend  as  he  made  out  the  best  tale 

could.     1  remember    Challis's    first    appearance 

.,  A\\<\  how  we  > puke  of  him  as  percept^  was  tbat, 

all  sort*  of  little  intimations  constantly  reached  him. 
of  concurrent  events— things  - 
id   between   the   1 
Tayl  ion  of  tb-  ' — fur  say 

a  bl  A  have  detected  ii 
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tie  he  believed  the  well-worn  forms  of  speech  folk  v>>  p  the 

hearts  of  others  alive,  in  cage — just  this  one  time — a  real  change 
for  the  b  \  or  the  last  new  remedy  should  fulfil 

the  promises  of  the  ream  of  testimonials  it  was  wrapped  in  when 
we  bought  it.  But  the  ReotOf  threw  as  much  hope  as  he  dared 
into  his  telling,  and  did  well,  on  the  whole.  And  Jim  was  satis- 
fied for  now. 

A  little  later,  when  the  two  were  starling  to  go  back  to  the 
Rectory  by  a  roundabout  way,  having"  left  Jim  attending  to  the  de- 
mands for  water  of  an  influx  of  applicant*,  Atbelfitan  Taylor 
to  Challis:  "I  felt  quite  ashamed  of  myself  just  now.  .  <  . 
What  for?  Why,  for  talking  all  that  stuff  to  Jim  about  poor  little 
Lizarann!  But  what  can  one  do?  There's  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  plunging  the  poor  fellow  in  despair,  as  long  as  any  hope  re- 
mains of  her  outgrowing  it." 

H  You  mean  there  is  some  hope,  then  ?  " 

11  Some/'     That  was  all  the  Hector  said. 
see.    But  is  it  to  be  a  long  job?  " 

M  Probably  not — probably  not.    But  she  may  live  for  some  1  i 
time  yet — with  care,    I  don*t  know  how  much  Jim  knows  or  sus- 
U." 

here  is  she  now  actually  I  n 

**  li\  called  the  Browne  Convalescent  Home,  at  Chalk  Cliff,  in 
Kent.     Sidrophel — I  should  say  Pordage — said  he  saw  no  objec 
sending  her  to  a  mild  lowering  place  at  this  time  of  year.     V 
febe  wanted  was  the  sea-air,  and  he  is  very  much  in  love  with  Chalk 
Cliff,     Weill— one  smella  the  seaweed  tin 

"  ItN   the  iodine,  I  suppose/1    Challis's  mind  travelled    to 
own  children,  who  were,  he  hoped,  BOftking  in  the  iodine*  wallow- 
ing" in  the  sand,  wadinp  in  tli* *  shallows,  and   nol  their 
things  out  of  the  water.     Should  he  ever  see  Mumps  and  Chob- 

s  again  \     Possibly,     Suppo.se  he  were  to  meet  them  y. 
lengthened  and  completed,  at  Gtrton.  perhaps— even  engaged  . 
can   tell? — would   they  know   him    again  I    lli^   thoughts   rushed 
swiftly*  more  8UOt  to  the  construction  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
J  horrors,  beginning  with  an  improbable  evening  party  with 
i7i  the  foreground,  and  her  married  sister*  and  a  fiend  Mi 
for  explaining  to  a  dazzling  lady  who  was  charmed  with 
both  v  were  his  children  by  his  former  marriage 

— the  very  identical  Mumps  and  Chobble*  he  had  so  often  told  her 
about!  But  that  dream  waa  boos  sent  parking,  although  the 
dazzling  lady  said,  with  a  pleasant,  graceful  contempt  for  all  cor- 
relatives of  Grundy:  *' You  must  come  and  see  me,  ^e\i  \^q  &s&t 
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girls  t  Bo  let's  be  German,  and  take  no  notice  of  things, 
mind  the  orkwidUtes,  aa  my  husband  calls  them*"  A  worse  phan- 
tasm followed-  Two  girls  in  mourning  beside  a  grave,  sal 
"Marianne,  daughter  of  James  and  Sarah  Craik,"  on  the  head- 
stone. So  vivid  was  the  impression  that  the  words  were  on  it* 
lips :  "  Mumps  and  Chobbies.  don't  you  know  me  ? "  He  ah' 
off,  denouncing  its  intrinsic  absurdity,  even  while  he  admitted  fc 
had  no  justification  for  doing  so.  Marianne  would  die,  and  « 
would  he,  and  neither  would  be  beside  the  other  when  the  hoof 
:ame, 

"Am  I  going  too  quick  for  you?"  said  the  Rector.  He  hd 
broken  into  his  tremendous  stride,  as  he  was  always  apt  to  & 
when  not  checked.  Challia  Admitted  his  limitations,  and  it** 
gested  that  they  might  go  easily  up  this  bill.  As  this  hill  was  i 
t-cut  across  a  curve  of  the  road,  and  the  path  over  it  was  n> 
sagged,  and  landslipped\  and  fern-grown,  besides  seeming  to  cone* 
almost  entirely  of  rabbit-holes,  it  was  not  a  hill  to  go  up  easi 
any  literal  sense.  But  Challia  had  only  intended  to  suggest  mod- 
eration. He  gave  his  whole  soul  to  avoiding  burrows,  and  readat 
solid  ground  alive,  As  he  approached  the  top,  alongside  of 
companion,  be  was  aware  of  a  huge  dog,  blue-black  against  u# 
sky,  on  the  ridge  in  front  of  them,  SaJadin  appeared  to  be  wait* 
ing  for  them,  and  to  have  time  on  his  hands.  Whistled  to,  b 
condescended  to  trot  towards  them,  the  sooner  to  meet,  tntor 
rogated  as  to  his  reasons  for  being  there  by  himself,  he  kift 
silence,  but  smelt  his  questioners. 

Perhaps  he  wasn't  by  himself.    Surmise  inclined   to   the- 
position  that  the  carriage  was   in   the  neighbourhood; 
Lady  Arkroyd,  driving  back  from  Thanes,  said  the  Reef 
attentive  listening  established  carriage-wheels  on  the  road 
Furnival— the  opposite  direction. 

**  It's  Miss  Arkroyd  coming  from  the  station.    She  was 
by  the  two-forty  from  Eiiston.'*     So  spoke  Challia. 

The  Rector  looked  full  at  him.   **  How  did  you  know  t n  said 
He  seemed  a  good  deal  surprised. 

u  Because  she  told  me*"  said  Challia,    He  in  his  turn 
surprised  at  the  surprise  of  the  other,  and  interrogation  remi 
on  the  face  of  both.    Sal  ad  in  seemed  able  to  wait. 

After  a  moment  the  Rector  said  suddenly :  u  Because  §Wil 
away  at  her  sister's — Brayle  Court,  you  know — the  P> 

u  Yea ;  why  not  t    She  told  me  three  weeks  ago  she  wi 
to-day.    She  drove  to  Bletchley  from  Brayle." 

Atheistan  Taylor*&  face  was  a  funny  mixture  of  perpl 
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ild  reproach,  not  without  confidence  in  his  companion.  **  But 
why  didn't  you  Bay  so  ?  "  said  he. 

"  You  mean  when  you  mentioned  her  just  now — juat  before  we 
came  to  Jim?  Well! — because  I  didn't  want  to  spoil  our 
walk,   .    .    .     There's  the  carriage  I  " 

The  carriage  was  there,  in  the  road  some  distance  below,  and 
was  whistling  for  Saladin.  He  appeared  to  accept  the  whistle  as  a 
courtesy  on  its  part,  intended  to  keep  him  au  fait  of  its  move- 
ments and  whereabouts.  Otherwise  he  had  a  short  time  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  would  pass  it  in  giving  sanction  and  encouragement 
Ida  present  companions.  The  horses'  hoofs  and  the  whistle  pass 
and  grew  less  in  the  distance,  but  Saladin  remained  undisturbed 
and  statuesque. 

"  No»"  said  Challis ;  **  I  didn't  want  to  spoil  our  walk     Ind< 
I'm  in  two  minds  if  I  shouldn't  do  better  to  say  nothing  at 
»ut  it" 

u About  what?" 

u  Weill — that's  just  the  point.    However,  as  Fve  leaked  out  this 

met,  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  tell.    About  myself  and  Judith 
Lrkroyd," 

**Oh  dear!"  said  the  Hector,  "I  had  been  supposing — T  mean 

had  been  beginning  to  hope— that  was  all  at  an  end.  .    .    , " 

Saladin  had  no  more  time  to  spare  for  nonsense  of  this  sort. 

le  went  with  a  rush— the  rush  of  a  sudden  whirlwind— crashing 

-ough  mere  valueless  briar  and  fern  like  gossamer;  but  Bug* 
jng  that  it  was  for  their  Bakes,  not  his,  that  he  steered  clear 
timber-trees,     The  carriage,  still  audible,  became  aware  of  him. 
md  stopped  whistling, 

**  I  want  to  tell  you  all  about  it  on  my  own  behalf.  And  T  sus- 
pect Judith  will  on  hers,"  So  Chaliis  spoke,  when  the  lull  came. 
IFf  then  went  on  to  tell  all  that  this  story  has  told,  and  it  may  be 
lore.     And  the  narrative  lasted  all  the  way  back  to  the  Rectory. 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

THE    RECTOR H    Ul'INlUN,    AM)    WHY     IT    CARRIED    JTO    WEIGHT,  OP 

EFFICACV    OP    rHXYKB,    \SD    WHY    CiULLIS    DOUBTED    IT.      TCT 
RECTOR    1  >   HIS  IMFIETY 


The  Rector  sat  in  his  usual  chair  in  the  library  smoking 
usual  after-dinner  pipe,  his  only  concession  to  tobo<  ^rud 

a  turn  now— harmonized  his  life  with  that  of  his  frien.f 
course,  sat  on  the  other  aide  of  the  rug,  that  both  might  be  cdd« 
scions  of  an  empty  grate.     One  pays  this  tribute  in  the  summer, 
to  the  comfort  the  warmth  would  have  been  had  it  been  wintts. 
Or  is  it  a  survival  of  some  ancestral  fire-worship  '{ 

It  was  Challis's  second  pipe  in  the  day  that  he  was  lighting,  bet 
his  fourth  smoke.  He  looked  aa  though  something  narcotic  w*» 
wanting1,  if  he  were  to  sleep  in  the  night  ahead  of  him.  Hi^ 
head  throbbed,  the  Rector  felt  convinced.  Else  why  did  that  ret- 
less*  nervous  hand  skim  it  over,  from  side  to  side,  then  press  At 
elosed  eyelids  below  as  though  to  squeeze  a  pain  out ! 

He  had  told  the  whole  of  his  story,  ending  it  up  during  diem*. 
and  doing  poor  justice  to  the  efforts  of  the  Rectory  && 
Athelstan  Taylor  had  listened  nearly  in  silence,  not  saying  Iw* 
much  he  had  already  heard,  or  had  ,  of  the  way  thing*  h*i 

gone  aince  his  attempted  intercession  with  Mrs.  C  hall  is.     Oh 
absences  from  England,  and  the  chance  that  their  London  via 
never  coincided,  had  kept  them  apart  until  h\> 
three  months  since.     On  that  occasion  they  did  little  mo  it 
arrange  that  Challia  should  visit  the  Rectory  tt  as  soon  as 
get  away."    And  he  couldn't — or  at  least  didn't — '*  get  ai 
August.     But  nothing  that  he  had  told  bifl  friend  had 
the  latter  the  least  surprise. 

*'  Well ! — that's  all,"  said  ho,  as  he  lighted  his  pipe, 

The  Rector's  face  was  all  strength  and  pity  as  he  eat  lr 
at  his  storm-tossed  friend.     He  remained  silent   bv 
Challis  could  not  hurry  him  to  speech,    Howev.  was 

whole  evening  ahead. 

At  last  he  spoke.    "  That's  quite  all,  is  it  f    Very  gr>od. 
can't  and  won't  recommend  any  course  to  you, 
man,  you  are  under  an  hallucination,  and  you 
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slightest  attention  to  anything  I  suggested.  But  I'll  tell  you.  if 
you  tike,  what  I  shall  say  to  Judith  Arkroyd  if  she  comes  to  me  for 
advice." 

-  What?" 

"I  shall  say,  'Don't!'" 

«  Don't  go  on  with  it,  that  is?" 

w  Exactly,  1  shan't  mince  matters.  I  shall  tell  the  girl  flatly  that 
I  think  she's  doing  wrong.  ..." 

"But  why — hut  why?  Surely  if  she  is,  I  am.  Or  more  sol 
Far  more  BO  I  " 

"Do  you  suppose  I  regard  you  as  a  responsible  agent?  " 

"  I  don't  think  you  do.  But  I  am  one,  for  all  that.  What  shall 
you  say  to  Judith  I  " 

"That  I  do  regard  her  as  a  responsible  agent.  I  shall  en' 
her  not  to  consent  to  such  a  mad  scheme.  I  shall  try  to  make  be* 
see  the  folly  of  acting-  under  panic  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  im- 
portance. I  shall  tell  her  plainly,  as  I  told  you  an  hour  ggO,  tint 
I  think  your  wife's  action  has  been  justifiable,  although  it  has  been 
violent  and  exaggerated,     I  admit  that,  you  know.   .    ,    ," 

"And  /  think  that  it  has  been  violent  and  exaggerated,  hut 
admit  that  it  has  not  been  altogether  unjustifiable.  Isn't  that  the 
difference  between  us,  Rector  f" 

M  Precisely.  Well  t — I  shall  say  so  to  Judith.  And  I  shall  put 
it  this  way  to  her.    *If  before  God  and  your  eonscioue- 

all  share  in  what  has  come  about,  if  you  have  never  by 
word  or  look  been  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  make  this  man's  pligh ted 
faith  to  his  wife  a  wavering  one*  then  it  may  be  ynu  may  marry 
him  and  not  live  to  repent  it.     But  if  it  tfl  Otfcerwift 

ing  by  such  a  marriage  the  seeds  of  a  remorse  that  may  la^t 
a  life-time,*  ..." 

Challis     interrupted     him.     "Judith     is     absolutely     uneon- 
"  he  began. 

w  Exactly,  exactly,  exactly!"  said  the  Rector,  nodding  in  a 
comfortable,    we-understand-all-thai  4    way;     "  But,    about 

this  sort  of  thing,  sometimes  a  young  lady's  standard  of  uncon- 
sciousness is  low.    You  must  excuse  me  if  I  try — it's  a  toss-up  if 
<eed — to  make  her  probe  her  soul  to  its  lowest  depr 
My    dear   Yorick J-^excuse   my   boning   Miss   Fi  ELMOS 

again;  but  it  does  suit  you  so  exactly — My  dear  Yorick,  whai 

do  or  say  will  he  right — shall  be  ri*rht.     That's  the  rule  of  the 
game,     All  I  say  is,  don't  make  Judith  imagine  herself  to  have 
guilty  of  a  treacherous  scheme  that  never  entered  her  mind. 
She  assures  me  .   *   ."    He  hesitated. 
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"Test"  from  the  Reot. 

u  Well  1 — she  assures  me  that  until  that  unfortunate — or 
you! — it  may  prove  fortunate — failure  in  self-restraint   . 

>se  we  call  it  I   .    ,     * 

*'  Call  it  anything  you  like,  as  long  as  you  feel  properly 
of  it." 

Challis  accepted  the  rule  of  the  game  he  had  just  laid 
loyally,  and  continued ,  **  Until  that  moment  she  had  not  the  bKj 
nlee  that  I  had  ever  entertained  ,    ,   .*     Again  a  hesitation. 

"  Precisely  I  "  said  tlie  Rector.     Both  went  as  near  a  laugh  as 
contexts  permitted,  and  then  Challis  said,  knocking  the  ashes  oat 
of  his  pipe,  "Well J — it's  no  use  talking."     But  his  friend  metx 

say  more.     **  It  may  be  no  use/'  said  he.     "  But  I've  picked 
—in  the  pulpit*  I  suppose — the  old  vice  of  the  sermon -monger, 
I  like  to  have  my  say  out.   ,    .    ," 

"  I  didn't  mean  j/qii  were  to  stop,"  interjected  Challis, 

"  Then  I  shall  go  on,  as  per  contract,"     He  appeared  to  put 
levities  aside  with  the  finished  pipe  he  laid  down,  and  stood  feciif 
Challis  as  he  sat.     Standing  bo,  he  looked  so  much  the  build  of  ■ 
soldier  that  his  cloth,  so  obnoxious  to  Challis,  almost  became  regi- 
mentals.   He  resumed,  very  earnestly,  *'  I  shall  say  this^  too,  to 
Judith — not — don't  be  afraid   I  shall   be   cruel  to  her.     Why}— 
haven't  I  known  her  since  she  was  a  little  tot*  and  sat  on  my 
knee?  .   •    .  I  shall  tell  her  that  to  me  marriage  is  a  sacrament 
juBt  as  solemn  as  any  mutual  undertaking  where  each  party 
earnest  and  believes  in  the  earnestness  of  the  other   ,    *    ,  yi 
even  as  contracts  about  darling  money — and  that  no  antecedent 
relation  of  the  couple  can  flaw  the  pledge  once  given  t    .    . 
— I  am  prepared  to  go  any  length;  but  never  mind  that  no 
And   I   shall  tell  her  this: — that  however  obstinate  and  wroof* 
headed  your  wife's  conduct  may  have  been,  just  in  so  far 
has  been  provoked  by  any  misconduct  of  yours  or  hers — just  so  far 
are  you  morally  guilty  in  contemplating  any  step  which  will  sisfea 
the  position  irretrievable." 

Challis  broke  into  his  momentary  pause.    "  Bo  yon  really 
-ly   and  seriously,   that  you   think   Marianne's  dragging 
children    away — my    Chobbles    was    like    your   Joan,    you 
Torick! — do  you  think  her  catching  at  a  legal  pretext  to  depri 
me  of  them  has  not  given  me  a  free  hand?    What  right  has 
anne  to  condemn  me  to  a  loveless  and  lonely  life  .    ,    ,  f n 

"Stop,  Challis — stop!     Stop  on  the  legal  pretext!     At  what 
of  the  world  has  man,  the  strong,  scrupled  to  catch  at  legs! 

its  to  secure  the  betrayal  and  confusion  of  woman,  the  w 
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pretexts,  mind  you,  whose  iniquity  stinks  in  every  legal 
phrase  that  relates  to  her,  in  every  statute  that  he  has  framed  and 
she  has  had  no  hand  in  1  How  many  legal  pretexts  are  there  in  the 
whole  of  them  that  a  woman  can  catch  ut  to  her  own  advantage? 
One  turns  up  now  and  again,  in  i  ma  conjunction  of  circum- 
stances, and  hey  presto! — we  are  all  on  the  alert  to  blame  the 
woman  who  does  it," 

"  You're  quite  right*"  said  Ohallis  ruefully.  "  It's  melancholy 
to  think  how  keenly  alive  one  is  to  other  folks*  sinfulness  when 
one  suffers  by  it  person aDyj  loses  one's  C hobbles,  for  instance,  I 
was  fund  of  the  young  person,  you  see*  Yorickl  Besides,  there's 
Mumps.  And  even  Bob  she  contrives  to  stint  me  of.  Either  that, 
or  the  bey  drifts  away  from  his  sisters." 

*  You  should  have  thought  of  all  that  when  you  *   »  /' 

"Made  a  fool  of  myself?" 

"  Quite  so,  Ry~the-bye,  Challis,  have  you  asked  yourself — 
supposing  that  you  ratify  this  folly  of  yours,  as  I  understand  you 
propose  to  do — what  you  mean  to  tell  Bob  to  account  for  the  new 
order  of  things?" 

M  Yes,  frequently." 

"And  have  you  answered  the  question?" 

"  No,  I  have  not." 

"Do  you  see  any  prospect  of  answering  it!" 

"  None  whatever  1 " 

"Very  well,  C  hall  is!  Now  listen.  It  appears  to  me  that  you 
are  going  to  take  a  step  you  are  this  much  ashamed  of,  that  you 
eannot  look  your  own  son  in  the  face  about  it.  And  you  are  doing 
this  confessedly  in  case  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  should 
make  that  step  impossible  at  a  future  time.  You  know  perfectly 
well  that — Judith  apartr— you  would  welcome  that  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, because  it  would  give  you  hack  your  children,  and  at  least 
pave  the  way  to  a  reconciliation  with  their  mother,  *  .  .  Yes,  it 
would  1  The  t  living  in  Sin  *  twaddle  would  die  a  natural  death 
re  an  Act  of  Parliament;  your  excellent  mother-in-law's  teeth 
would  he  drawn,  and  your  wife  would  come  to  her  senses  as  soon 
as  the  two  little  girls  were  delivered  at  Wimbledon  by  a  judicial 
order.  Once  you  two  were  face  to  faces — just  think  of  it! — do 
you  suppose  old  times  wouldn't  come  to  the  rescue  '\ " 

The  Rector  was  hitting  hard.  He  could  see  it  in  the  compressed 
lips,  the  nostril  and  eyelid  and  brow  that  would  not  be  still,  in 
the  face  that  was  hard  to  control  at  the  best  of  times.  Why  could 
he  not  keep  to  his  artillery?  Why  send  his  troops  into  the  enem^a 
country,  bristling  with  ambuscades!    Why  bring  3mj&&£%  vcwfc^ 
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back,  when  all  the  strength  of  his  case  lay  in  revival  of  the 

me  by? 

But  be  did,  possibly  because  he  could  not  conceive  of  a  passioc 
ne  woman  dwelling  in  the  same  heart  with  an  aft-  r  an- 

other.    He  could  not  measure  the  force  of  the  personal  factor  is 
Judith.    He  had  never  been  under  fire* 

on  injudiciously — '*  see  what  it  is  you  lo-i 
to  gain  when  you  have  cut  yourself  finally  adrift  from  almost 

rerything-  that  has  been  precious  to  yon  iu  the  past.     Wha 
chances  of  happiness  for  a  couple  so  assorted?     Think  «■• 
difference  of  age!   .   .    .  well! — perhaps  that's  the  least  important 
point  .    *    -  think  of  the  difference  in  the  habits  of  a  life* time,  «4 

»e  sort  of  life  Judith  has  been  accustomed  to,  of  the  way  her 
pride  may  suffer  .  .  .  and  not  only  hers — yours  too—yours  tu*, 
my  dear  Challis,  in  a  thousand  ways!     Gonsidi  rfcis 

right  have  you  to  take  for  granted  that  she  will  ever  be  forgma 
by  her  family?    You  say  they  are  now  at  dagger?  drawn.     What 

it  to  agk  such  a  sacrifice  of  her  as  the  surr 
her  relations  with  her  parents  and  all  the  associations  of  her 
I!    Think  of  it!" 

A  moment  after  he  perceived  he  had  pushed  his  argui, 
far.    Challis  said  firmly,  "I  accept  Judith V   reams 

sacrifice  as  a  sure  proof  of  her  feelings  towards  n 
see  in  it  a  guarantee  of  a  happiness  far  beyond  my 
hecatise  she  is  ready  to  give  up  so  much  for  me  and  risk  her  wl 
life  in  my  keeping  that  I  am  rushing  the  position.     I  can 
her  think  hereafter  that  our  union  was  mad<.j  impossible 
remissness — by  my  fauicantise — at  a  critical  tiu 

The  Rector  walked  uneasily  about  thn  room.  ^r.' 

he,  "I  wi>h  to  Heaven  that  Bill  would  get  itself 
Lords  and  rejected,  tout  a  Vimprovtste,  before  you  could 
this    madness.      Then    you    would    have    a    cool     Iwolvemou 
think   it  over  in-     And  perhapB  you  would   both    © 
senses." 

"And   perhaps— d'nutant   plus   a   Fimpravhte — that   Bill 
pass  the  Lords  and  become  law.    How  should  T  m  to 

girl  who  is  ready  to  throw  all  away  for  me  now?     Do 

a  that  I  should  he  able  to  console  myself  for  the  wrong  I 
done  by  dragging  back  to  my  home  a  wife  whose  jealous 
j  jt  *o — poor  Polly  Anne!   .    .    .'' 

"What  else  can  you  call  it?  " 

a  There's  no  other  word  in  the  dictionary.     What  was  I 
ingt*   ,   .  oh,  a  wife  whose  iealousy  would   by  that  tinn* 
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justification.    Where  would  the  happiness  be  in  all  that,  and 
wlwHttt" 

*;  In  no  case  can  you  hope  for  an  immediate  reconstitutioa  of 
your  »ld  home  life.  You,  ChaJJis — excuse  me— have  stirred  up 
too  much  mud  for  the  pool  to  become  clear  in  a  moment.  But  re- 
member Disraeli's  phrase — the  'magic  of  patienr 

"  A  good  phrase,  a  very  good  phrase !  I  am  game  for  any 
amount  of  Hope,  dear  Yorick — hypothetical  Hope,  of  a  state  of 
things  that  will  never  come  about  I  If  it  did,  /  might  get  some 
sort  of  consolation  out  of  it.    What  would  Judith?" 

The  Rector  was  handicapped  by  his  disbelief  in  Judith,  whom  he 
did  not  credit  with  overmuch  heart;  certainly  not  with  one  that 
would  break  on  slight  provocation.  He  could  not  say  anything 
of  this  to  this  passionate  fool  of  a  man,  over  head  and  ears  in  love. 
t)r  he  might  have  Tcplied,  *'  Don't  you  f  ret  about  Judith.  Shell 
be  all  right  enough."  As  it  was,  he  couid  only  keep  closed  lips, 
and  pact?  about  the  morn.     Chiillis  continued: 

"  And,  after  all,  we  are  leaving  the  most,  probable  possibility  of 
the  lot  quite  out  in  the  cold.  Suppose  the  mad  scheme — Judith's 
marriage  with  me — does  not  come  off,  and  the  Bill  passes.  Sup- 
pose that  I  am  inconsequent  enough  to  jump  at  the  new-fledged 
legal  powers  of  depriving  Marianne  of  her  children*  after  damning 
her  uphill  and  down  for  doing  the  very  same  thing  herself, 
pose  me  with  my  family  bock  on  the  hearth — crying  and  fright- 
ened probably — and  never  a  mother  to  see  to  them  I  Suppose,  in 
fact,  that  Marianne  stands  to  her  guns!     How  then?" 

w  Other  men  have  been  in  the  same  position  before  now."  Per- 
haps the  speaker  was  thinking  of  himself. 

ft  Can  you  name  a  case  in  which  no  substitute  for  the  mother 
existed,  and  the  father  was  not  at  liberty  to  provide  one?  Please 
exclude  salaried  employees  from  the  answer." 

"  Oh,  I  wasn't  going  to  go  that  length.    Heaven  forbid ! " 

u  You  must  observe,"  Challis  continued,  "that  divorce  a  vinculo 
is  only  available  if  my  wife  arranges  about  the  co-respondent  I 
can't  f "  Tfe  added  in  a  voice  that  showed  how  strangely  racked 
his  feelings  were,  '*  Poor  Polly  Anne ! — she  wouldn't  the  least  know 
how  to  set  about  it." 

"  I'm  korrihhj  sorry  for  you,  Challis,"  said  the  Rector.     "  I 
indeed  1    T  would  go  the  length  of  wishing  that  bipamy  coold 
sanctioned,  in  certain  cases*  only   that  you  are  quite  the  WTO/Og 
man  for  it     You  wouldn't  enjoy  11 

"Have  I  not  a  foretaste  of  its  horrors?"  said  Ohallis.  "  Y<*w 
see.    Yorick   dear,    wins    Lore   001068   in   at  tYte   ioox,  "¥*Vtvw 
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chftl  ideas  fly  out  at  the  window.     Jacob  was  a  cucumber.    I'm 

not!" 

"  Well  1 — Jacob  must  have  loved  Rachel,  after  a  fashion.  Seres 
years!  *    *    .  consider  1  .    ,    ." 

"Oughtn't  it  to  be  read  'weeks/  perhaps?  Criticism  is  verj 
accommodating  about  the  seven  days  of  Creation.  Make  it  weeks.* 
The  conversation  became  irrelevant, 

But  after  a  good  deal  more  talk  of  the  same  sort,  an  hour  later* 
Chains  said*  "You're  not  a  consistent  Rector,  do  you  know! 
said  when  we  began  that  you  couldn't  and  wouldn't  advise  m^ 
And  you  have  substantially  advised  me  to  tell  Judith  to-morrow 
that  we  must  leave  the  forelock  of  opportunity  alone,  and  just  taif 
our  chance  of  a  permanent  veto  on  matrimony,  if  that  Bill  gtw 
through  the  Lords." 

u  Well  I — yes  I  At  least,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing.  It  has 
leaked  out  in  conversation  what  I  should  have  said  to  you  if  I 
had  thought  you  would  take  my  advice,  ..." 

u  Which  would  have  been  »    .    .  ? " 

"Which  would  have  been,  fOn  no  account  take  an  irrevocable 
step  under  pressure.'  Believe  me,  Challis,  if  you  do  this  thing* 
and  this  Bill  never  becomes  law  at  all,  and  then  you  live  to  repent 
of  the  knot  you  have  t\ed  indissoluMy,  the  thought  hereafter  that 
you  gave  way  to  a  needless  panic  will  make  remorse  tenfold  nioi 
bitter." 

"  Are  not  you,  when  you  say  that,  allowing  a  disbelief  in 
Bill's  passing  to  influence  you  ?  " 

44 1  may  be,  a  little.    But  not  nearly  so  much  as  I  am  by  a 
I  must  try  to  explain  to  you   .    .    .  well  f— it's  none  so  easy. 
I  thought  I  had  stieceeded  in  explaining  it  to  myself  i 
paused  a  few  Beeonds,  then  got  clearer,     "  It's  something  like  t 
I  can't  conceive  that  any  retrospective  clause  of  the  Act  i 
clare  valid  a  marriage  the  illegitimacy  of  which  the  par 
selves  had  acknowledged  during  the  period  of  h  ini 

Do  you  see?  •  •  •     Tou  would  very  likely  word  it  more  clear!* 
than  I  can." 

"  No — that's  as  clear  as  daylight.    But  I  am  not  prepared  to 
knowledge  the  illegitimacy  of  my  marriage  with  Marianne.** 

"  How  can  you  act  upon  it,  to  the  extent  of  marrying  another 
woman,  without  acknowledging  it?" 

"If  I  were  not  under  compulsion  to  acknowledge  it,  should 
have    thought    of   marrying   the    other    woman  I    ] 

srcion.    Marianne    dissolved    our    marriage.    I    had    i 
in  it" 
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"Coercion  or  no,"  said  the  Rector,  u  it  comes  to  the  same  thing-. 
No  retrospective  clause  could  declare  valid  a  marriage  that  had 
been  voided  by  one  of  the  parties  yielding  to  a  coercion  quite 
within  the  rights  of  the  other  to  impose.  Not  that  I'm  sure  there 
isn't  a  sort  of  general  legal  usage,  that  no  one  can  claim  legal  ad* 
vantage  from  the  illegality  of  his  own  action." 

a  I  see,"  said  Challis.  "  Heads,  deceased  sister's  husband  wins. 
Tails,  deceased  wife's  sister  loses!  But  how  would  such  an  in- 
terpretation of  retrospective  action  affect  me  and  Judith?" 

"  Why,  clearly  1  If  the  Bill  passed  ever  so,  your  marriage  with 
Marianne  would  remain  void-  It  would  class  with  any  other  con- 
tract, illegal  at  the  time*  whose  illegality  had  been  subsequently  ac- 
knowledged and  acted  on.  I  heard  onee  of  a  curious  case  in 
point.  Two  young  people  had  got  married,  knowing  nothing  of  a 
consanguinity  between  them,  owing  to  an  old  family  quarrel,  The 
girl  was  realty  a  very  much  junior  aunt  of  the  young  man;  their 
respective  mothers,  daughters  of  the  same  father,  having  been  bom 
forty  years  apart.  Of  course,  the  children  of  this  atrocious  mar- 
riage were  illegitimate." 

a  Did  they  part  when  they  found  it  out  ?  ■ 

**  Oh  dear  no  1  They  brazened  it  out — said  the  meaning  of  the 
term  'aunt'  was  clear.  Aunts  had  fronts,  and  so  forth,  The  gee 
tlcman  calls  his  wife  aunty  to  this  day,  I  believe.  Perhaps 
you've  seen  the  people?  They've  a  large  property  in  the  South 
Riding  of  Yorkshire," 

But  Challis  hadn't,  and  didn't  knew  their  name  when  men- 
tioned. He  seemed  more  interested  in  his  own  affairs.  "  If  I  un- 
derstand you,"  said  he,  "your  advice  is — not  to  many*  in  view  of 
the  possibility  of  this  new  enactment  not  acting  retrospectively  in 
cases  of  couples  disunited  by  mutual  consent,  at  a  time  when 
law  held  that  no  union  existed.  Let's  pretend  my  consent  was 
given,  this  time,  for  argument's  sake." 

■'  You  have  stated  the  case  admirably.  That  is  my  advice. 
Wait!" 

"You  have  a  beautiful  confidence,  Yorick,  in  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment—before they  are  made!  Would  it  be  reinforced  or  weak- 
ened, I  wonder,  by  a  perusal  of  the  Statutes  at  Large!  Doesn't 
an  element  of  hopefulness  come  in  ? " 

**Hm — well— perhaps !     That's  my  advice,  anyhow.     And  that's 

I  the  advice  I  shall  give  to  Judith  Arkroyd,  if  she  comes  to  consult 
me.    I  shan't  volunteer  anything." 
"  I  wish  I  could  think  as  you  do — about  the  effect  of  the  Act, 
I  mean*"     Challis's  manner  was  to  the  last  degree  ft&\A  *xwl  *tf3^- 
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easy,    "  I  mean  I  wish  I  could  be  sure  it  would  lea  re  the 
ope; 

The  Rector,  returning  to  his  friend's  side  after  one  of  his 
about  the  room,  laid  his  strong  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  sow 
of  ita  strength  was  welcome,  w  Challis,  Challis !  '*  said  fa 
earn  an  you  not  read  in  your  own  words  how   well  ym 

know  that  yon  are  acting"  under  panic?     Ask  your  heart — ask  J09t 
■  -..• — if  a  wish  for  an  e  would  be  pcadU* 

in  a  mind  really  made  up — a  mind  really  believing'  such  a  step  is 
you  propose  to  take  a  right  and  honour  a  1  i  if  ess  tiat 

the  reason  you  would  be  glad  of  a  respite  is  thai 
sure,  after  all,  that  what  you  do  is  the  wisest  course  for  rititf 
yourself  or  your  wife;  or,  for  that  matter,  for  Judith." 

Challis  seemed  for  a  moment  puzzled  about  his  meaning, 
he  said,  "  Do  you  mean  that  you  doubt  the  reality  of  my — of  n* 
love  for  Judith V '     He  seemed  half  ashamed  of  it,  tool 

"I  mean  that  T  think  you  are  besotted  about  hep — bewitched  fay 
her  woman's  beauty— the  slave  of  an  inclir 

repent  one  day  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.    Well!— one  can  under* 
stand  it  all,  down  to  the  ground.     You  are  not  tli 

ballifl  flushed  a  little  angrily,  and  began,  **I)o  you  mean  that 
Judith  is  .    .    ."     lie  hesitated. 

The   Rector   caught   his    meaning    and    interrupted    hi: 
flirt?*'  said  he.     "No — T  didn't  menu  that;  though,  mind  }■ 
can't  p-ive  the  young  lady  complete  absolution  on  thai  \Vbit 

I  meant  was  that  mighty  few  men  in  the  world  g*>t  through 
without  knowing   all   about  this  sort  of  thinp-   from   experirartt 
Perhaps  your  catching  the  fever  so  late  in  life,  after  two  mar- 
riages, makes  the  case  exceptional.    However,  as   1    told  j 
don't   regard   you   as  a   rational   being   at  present;    so   I  wotf 
preach.11 

He  had  not  removed  his  hand  from  Challis's  shoulder. 
action  of  the  latter  as  he  turned  away  and,  crossing  to  tin 
<!   out  at   the  starlit    night,   had   its  ivf  prot< 

-:h  it  could  not  be  said  that  he  had  exactly  shaken  the 
off. 

Atheist  an   Taylor  waited  a  moment,   looking   half  sorry, 
amused,  but  not  the  ]  Tb 

followed  hia  friend  to  where  he  at  nt,  and  s 

hand — only  that   this    time  he  laid    hi 
aider — "Remember  t1i«    compact,  aty  p 
I'm  to  ^ay  what  I  like." 

u  You  are  to  say  what  you  like,  dear  Yorick,  and  so: 
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You  think  me  a  fool,  and  I  am  one.  But  the  fact  that  my  foliar 
is  carried  nem.  con.  won't  get  me  out  of  the  difficulty  it  has  got 
me  into,  Bkme  it  OB  you  will — but  your  blame  won't  answer  the 
question  I  aak  inyself  every  hour  of  the  day:  what  sort  of  v. 
will  Judith  set  on  the  lova  of  a  man  who  hung  ^tg  about  carrying 
out  his  pledges  till  it  was  too  late,  on  the  miserable  plea  that  it 
was  ten  chances  to  one  another  twelvemonth  of  vacillation  might 
lible?  What  right  has  any  man  to  put  expediencies,  cal- 
ilations  of  chance,  the  unforeseen  outcomes  of  this  or  that, 
jainst  the  well-being  of  the  woman  he  is  all  the  while  coolly  a=k- 
to  give  herself  away  to  him?  Not  Yoriek,  I  haven't  got  it  in 
to  go  and  say  to  Judith,  '  I  love  you;  it  is  true.  But  if  I  wed 
i  now,  while  we  know  we  are  free  to  wed,  and  then  some  time 
ipentance  comes,  it  will  be  a  bitter  thought  to  me  that— had  I 
raited  '   .   .    .   et  cetera— don't  you  B6 

n  My  dear  Challls,  I  am  no  match  for  the  eloquence  of  a  gifted 
uithor  who  is  pleading  the  cause  of  his  own  inclinations.   .    . 
a  Even  when  he  ends  up  with  *  et  cetera  'I" 
"  Even  then.    But  remember  this — that  what  I  am  aaying  to  you 
is  scarcely  meant  as  urging  definite  action  upon  yourself.     It 
have  seemed  so  in  form,  hut  my  actual  meaning  has  been  to 
low  the  sort  of  advice  I  shall  give  Judith  if  I  have  the  gc 
>rtune  to  speak  with  her  in  time;  if,  that  is,  she  gives  me 
ight  to  speak  by  speaking  first  herself,     I  shall  do  the  same  with 
le  Bart,  and  her  ladyship.    If  they  don*t  take  me  into  their  coa- 
lesce, I  shall  presume  they  don't  want  me  to  share  it" 

Talk  to  Judith  by  all  means.     But  Judith  won't  counsel  delay 

I  feel  sure  of  it — if  she  supposes  that  I  shall  think  she  has 

-ake.     She  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  is 

is  to  saertfkv  herself  for  me,  the  keener  I  shall  be  to  confiscate 

knife.    If  she  were  to  plead  against  thia  li;isf\  action  &a 

felt   insecure   in   it — would   rather  run  the   risks,   on 

mces—  that  would  be  quite  another  matter.    But  she  won't  dc 


•*  If  it  comes  to  rross-fires  of  reciprocal  misgivings  and  misunder- 
uiiiings— -or  v.-  lings,  if  you  like— between  you  tint]  Jur, 

'kroyd.  I  give,  op,  and  there's  an  end  on't!"    The  I 
ide  the  atrnospbrre  happier,     "But  I'm  afraid  my  general  cow 
m  is  that  man  is  never  at  a  loss  for  good  r.  "ing 

thing  be  wants  to  do*  especially  when  it  involves  a  lady/' 
"  Toti  may  be  right.    13  ut  iffe  a  horrible  perplex) 
Athelstan  Taylor  wai  r  candles  for  bed.     For  it  was  \ 

midnight,     A  )c&,^&*&&ta 
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Mm;  "We  superstitious,  old-world,  out-of-date  folk,  priests  tad 
the  like,  are  in  the  habit  of  praying  to  be  guided  right  m  horrible 

perplexities.    Is  it  any  use  ,   .   .  ? " 

"  Weill— plenty  of  use  as  far  as  my  good-will  to  feel  with  you 
concerned!    But   to   my    inner   vision,   nonet     To    my    thot 
Omnipotence  is  already  doing  everything — everything  every  wht 
— and  I  don't  see  how  I  could  put  up  a  prayer  to  the  Top  Bk 
.   .   .  pardon  my  using  an  expression  you  object  to  .    .    .  * 

"  Not  at  all    Go  on." 

*«    ,    ,  A  prayer  to  guide  me  right  without  appearing  to  si 
gest  either  that  He  was  already  guiding  me  wrong,  or  that 
Bottom  Bloke — no  one  can  possibly  object  to  that — had  usui 
his  functions." 

Strange  to  say,  the  Rector  seemed  iint  the  least  shocked.     On 
contrary ^  he  laughed.     *  All  right,  old  chap,"  said  he,     u  You  le»*B 
yourself  in  the  hands  of  the  Top  Bloke.     He'll  sec  to  it  all  r 

But  he  looked  back  as  lie  opened  his  bedroom  doe 
to  Bay,  **  Keep  the  gas  on  till  you  have  the  electric  light" 


CHAPTER  XLV 

IOW  C11ALLIS  AKB  JUDITH  MET  AGAIN  AT  TROUT  BEND,  AND  TALKED  IT 
OVER.  HOW  SHE  CRIED  OFF,  PEELING  SECURE.  AND  OK  THE  AR- 
RANGEMENT   THEY    MADE.      OP    A    CENTENARIAN    WHO    GOT    HALP-A- 

SOVEREIGN 


It  was  early  morning  at  Trout  Bend,  and  the  man  who  Bat  on 
the  moss-grown  beecben  root  this  story  told  of — more  than  a  year 
ago  now — was  turning-  over  in  his  heart  all  that  had  come  about 
in  that  short  time,  and  trying  to  say  to  himself  point-blank  that 
it  was  no  fault  of  his  own.  He  succeeded  in  saying  it— said  it 
aloud  in  words,  that  there  should  be  no  doubt  at  all  about  it  He 
said  it  twice,  in  fact,  and  seemed  in  the  end  dissatisfied. 

Every  little  incident  of  the  day's  life  seemed  to  throw  doubt 
on  the  point.  The  discordant  jay  that  shrieked  in  the  thicket  as 
good  as  cried  out  "Liar!"  and  fluttered  away  disgusted.  The 
squirrel  that,  paused  half-way  up  the  beech* trunk  had  an  air  of 
shocked  reproach  in  his  very  large  and  startled  eye,  and  when  be 
moved  again  seemed  to  want  to  get  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  to  mix  with  sincere  Society  again.  The  fish  that 
leaped  in  the  pool  had  come  to  the  surface  this  time,  clearly*  to  say 
hallis:  "We  have  met  before,  and  my  life  has  not  changed. 
Yours  has,  and  you  have  only  yourself  to  thank  for  it  I  Why  need 
you  leave  your  native  waters  uncompelled  ? n 

Challis  denied  the  suggestion  his  own  mind  had  made.  He  had 
had  to  share  in  what  followed;  bis  exodus  from  those  waters  had 
been  compulsory.  Or,  rather,  was  it  not  true  that  the  waters  had 
drained  away  from  him,  and  left  him  to  find  another  pool  down- 
stream, or  die  unnouriahed  on  the  dry  sands?  But  it  wa*  a 
metaphor  that  rang  false,  and  he  dismissed  it  impatiently;  the 
more  so  that  some  mental  distortion,  akin  to  the  one  he  invented 
the  strange  name  for,  must  needs  intrude  an  unwarranted  Image 
of  an  angler  with  rod  and  line,  and  rouse  him  to  an  indignant 
denial  of  that  angler's  identity.  Whose  fault  soever  it  was,  it  was 
none  of  Judith's, 

-  he  thought  I  e  she  was  herself,  crossing  the  lit* 

tic  plank  bridge  where  the  convict  dropped  the  ring,  and  found  it 
again  so  many  years  too  late. 
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Hi'  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment,  and  •  iy   bo   ran 

lie  Lad  a  double-barrelled  kiss  ready  on  his  lips,  supposing  tin 
f.  clear  at  the  moment  of  their  meeting.     Suladiu,   who  ww 
present,  was  in  confidence,  and  didn't  count*     Botheration  take  that 
old  woman  gathering  sticks! — did  she  inattr 

Judith  thought  bo,  evidently,  and  payment  had  to  wait. 
pany!  "  said  she.     She  was  looking  aa  beautiful  as  even — mon 
tt  She's  a  hundred  and  two,  I  believe/'  she  added*     u  But  era 
to  lay  down  a  rule  in  these  matters,  and  stick  to  wai 

referring  to  the  old  woman,  who  most  likely  neither  saw  nor  \ 
or  if  she  did,  only  harked  back  to  eighty  years  ago,  and  tho 
"Why  not V 

All  GhalbVs  cloud  of  doubt  and  self-reproach  vanished  as  ha 
.•ry  hand  lay  in  his  arm.     Something  of   her    ma^ 
nature  was  in  the  touch  of  it,  communicable  through  nerrr 
rents.     It  reassured  him,  and  be  could  respond  to  its  pressur< 
woman  or  no! 

It  was  an  arranged  meeting:  much  taken  for  granted, 
versation  to  go  on  presently  where  our  last  meeting  left  it.    Ifeao* 
while,  short  recognitions  of  current  event. 

"  When  did  you  come  ? " 

"  The  day  before  yesterday." 

"  The  voice  of  gossip  cannot  say  you  followed  me  down  heift 
Not  that  it  would  matter  t " 

"  I    fancy   we   are   pretty  transparent."     Challia   dismissed 
matter  as  a  slight  interest  only.    "Are  we  peaceful  at  the  Hall?*1 

"Oh— well  I     One  short  row— a  very  small  one!     It's  n 
fortunate  that  some  people  who  were  expected  have  cried  off. 
another  gang  had  just  gone.     So  my  dear  parents   .    ,    ,    ro  w 
I  am  really  devoted;  and  they  are  so  good  and  up  it 
sort  of  thing   .    .    .  what  was  I  saying  about  them? — oh 
dear  parents  and  I  were  alone.     It  was  unluck 
up  his  eyebrows  very  slightly,  and  made  a  barely  audibli 

j  I  ion  through  closed  lips.     She  replied  to   i 
usual  Hort.  of  thing,*'     And  they  walked  on  slowly  arm  in  aru: 

fog. 

v  the  lady  resumed,  seeming  always  the  more  talknt 
of  tho  two:  "Compulsory  truce  thi*  *e.    Mo* 

Prank,  who,   t  understand  ulous  ab«i 

Mr.  Wl  uarao  is  *  .    .  wha 

"  T  and  I'll 

"Oh  dL-ar!— man  that  talks  m< 
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^Brownrigg?" 

"Of  course  I     Brownrigg.     Well! — he's  coming  this   iftsnu 
60  we've  only  time  for  a  very  short  allowance  of  Family  Life.     I 
suspect  Brownrigg  of  having  an  Attraction  down  here,  but  I  can't 
for  the  life  of  me  find  out  who  it  is! " 

ft  Attractions  are  feminine  I* 

*  Always.'* 

"  Otherwise  I  should  have  thought  it  might  be  the  Rector." 

"The  Reverend  Atheist  an — dear  pnod  man  I  Oh  no — it's  a  lady  I 
It  always  is.  But  did  the  Reverend  speak  of  Broadribb — Brown- 
rigg?" 

u  IVe  got  an  impression  that  lie  has  heen  at  the  Rectory  more 
than  once—  considerably  more,     Couldn't  exactly  say  why?" 

u  There*s  nothing  feminine  there — at.  the  Rectory/' 

ChalHs  was  beginning,  "Oh  y« I— thereto  ,  .  ,"  when  Judith's 
outburst  of  laughter  cut  him  short 

"  Dear  Aunt  Bessy !  She's  forty.  ...  Oh  yes,  I  know  she's 
worthy!'*  She  laughed  more  than  need  was;  then  recovered  her 
gravity,  and  said,  as  though  she  feared  her  laughter  might  have 
grated  on  her  companion*  "Not  to  huiyh  at  the  good  lady' — in 
that  it?     Very  well."     Judith's  mockery  for  one*  -hurt 

of  charming  to  her  lover,  to  whom  it  was  usually  one  of  her  ban- 

trasts  to  Marianne's  unsympathetic  reverence  for  so  m 
things  her  husband's  derision  classed  as  beadledom.  This  time  he 
would  have  preferred  that  the  time-honoured  practice  of  mi"' 
game  of  old  maidenhood  should  have  been  touched  with  a  lighter 
hand*  There  was  suggestion  of  a  consciousness  of  this-  in  Judith'*) 
next-  words:  "It  was  your  fault,  you  know,  Titus,  for  hinting  at. 
Brownrigg,     It  was  quite  too  funny," 

Her  fascination  resnerted  itself;  indeed,  its  wavering  had  been 
of  the  slightest,  and  had  not  lasted  long  enough  for  acknow 
ment.     "  I  admit  it  was  a  laughable  notion,"  said  Challi*.     "  I 

T  don't  think  an  enchantress  is  necessary  in  thta  case. 
Athelatan  Taylor  would  account  for  any  tiling,  and  you  know  he  is 
liberality  iteelf  towards  all  new  ideas.  TTe  told  me  yesterday  he 
thought  I  Si  a  most  interesting:  personality 

**  Did  you — you  say  you  had  &  f  ?  " 

11  No — the  night  beft  i  r 

"You  and  the  great  Torlek — isn't  that  what  his  friend  Hiss 
him? — haven't   been   talking  of   Grauhoseh   all   that 

c  Foseett,    Oh  dear  nel    We  have  been  talking  chiefi\ 
pause1.    "♦  •  •  Weill — of  our  affairs." 
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"Meaning    yours    and    mine.     Eh    Hen  I — and    what    says 
Oracle?  ,   ,    .     No,  nol — no  irreverence  indeed  I  „   .   .  oh  m»! 
you  $aid  nothing.     But  you  have  such  a  mobile  countenance.*' 
shade  of  protest  had  been  detectable,  presumably,  in  Challis's  facet 
and  he  had  disclaimed  it. 

**  Meaning  your  affairs  and  mine,"  said  he,  with  only  a 
pooh   smile   for    the   sub-colloquy,       u  Sir    Oracle    is    in    0| 

"I   knew   he  would   be — dear   good   man  I    You'll   tell   me  1 
sneering,  I  know — but  Fm  not — if  I  say  «    *   ." 

"What?" 

"That  his  is  such  a  beautiful  unworldly  character.    I  can  tufl 
you  exactly  what  he  said  to  you." 

*'  Then,  dearest,  I  needn't  tell  you.    Fire  away  I  M 

"  H©  said  we  must  on  no  account  take  an  irrevocable  step  in 
hurry;  and  must  trust  to  Providence  to  keep   His  eye  on  tii 
Lords  when   the  division  comes,   and  make  sure  of  a   maj 
against  the  Bill." 

"  He  said  something  not  very  unlike  it  A  good  shot !  But  bo 
never  suggested  that  Providence  was  disposed  to  consider  01 
terests.  I  must  admit  that  I  don't  see  why  Providence  should. 
My  own  attitude  has  hardly  been  conciliatory,"  Cballis  UmD 
went  on  to  give  a  fairer  version  of  what  the  Hector  had  sale 
he  spoke,  a  touch  of  scorn  came  on  the  beautiful  face  beside 
him,  and  grew  and  grew.  And  he  fancied  the  pressure  of  the  hind 
on  his  sleeve  lightened. 

4i  A    thorough    business   man's   view  I "    said    Judith,    when 
stopped.    "  Scarcely  so  unworldly  on  the  whole  as  our  good  Y< 
generally  is!    I  don't  know,  though,  whether  I  oujrht  to  say  tbit 
Beautiful  unworldly  characters  manage  their   affairs  unsollishfy 
only  because  .    .    .* 

"  Because  they  think  Providence  will  act  as  their  agent  1     Is 
what  you  were  going  to  say  ?  " 

"  Well ! — they  always  boast  that  it  pays  best  in  the  long 
Anyhow,    this   clearly    was    the   business    view.     To    the    busj 
mind,  with  its  fnith  in  Law  and  Order  and  Repre*' 
ernruent  and  things,  nothing  can  be  clearer.    You  ai 
hare  cried  off  a  compact  Law  and  Order  condemned,  whi1« 
still  had  a  right  to  do  so.    Is  it  creditable  that  the  New  Act 
tie  you  together  again,  willy-nilly?" 

41  Dearest! — try  to  see  tny  difficulty.     Don't  think  me 
or  politic;  only  believe  that  it  is  a  difficulty  to  me,  and  a 
one.     Suppose  us  wedded — to-morrow— before  the  passing 
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Act,  anyhow  t  Suppose  that  when  it  comes  ft  legitimates  retro- 
spectively every  marriage  that  was  not  acknowledged  void  by  hoik 
parties  while  it  was  still  an  unlawful  one  1 " 

Judith  withdrew  her  hand  and  looked  away.  "Have  you  not 
acknowledged  the  illegitimacy  of  yours? "  she  said  coldly. 

41  In  a  sense  I  have."  Challis  was  evidently  flinching  under  his 
consciousness  of  his  position. 

"I  do  not  like  *in  a  sense/  Titus.  Is  Marianne  your  wife  or 
not?" 

"Listen  to  me,  dearesti"  He  would  have  replaced  her  hand 
in  his  arm,  but  she  withstood  his  doing  so,  partly  qualifying  her 
resistance  by  a  pretence  of  finding  Saladin's  whistle.  He  con- 
tinued pleadingly :  "  Think  what  it  would  be  for  me  if  at  some 
future  time  my  two  little  girls  were  to  suffer  from  a  reproach  their 
brother  does  not  share,  and  charge  me  with  giving  my  boy  a  bet- 
ter hold  on  the  world  than  they  could  lay  claim  to.   ,    .    .'* 

"It  was  their  reproach  from  the  beginning.  .    .    .*' 

"Yes — yes!  But  suppose  this  Act  would*  but  for  me,  have 
conferred  legitimacy  retrospectively.  ,   .   ." 

"How 'but  for  you'*" 

"Why — clearly!  It  might  include  in  its  retrospective  action 
only  such  marriages  as  were  held  valid  by  one  or  other  party  at 
the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  Mumps  and  Chobbles  might 
be  legitimate  or  no,  according  to  my  attitude  towards  their  mother 
about  our  separation.  It  seems  to  me  that  my  having  refused  to 
acknowledge  it  might  make  all  the  difference.  .  .  ,n  Challis 
paused  awkwardly.  For  he  had  suddenly  become  aware  that  he 
was  adducing  reasons  in  plenty  why  he  should  not  marry  Judith 
at  all.  He  had  not  meant  his  argument  to  go  that  length.  He 
was  only  showing  one  form  the  Nemesis  of  Repentance  might  take 
in  the  event  of  the  immediate  passing  -»f  the  Act  He  wns  losing 
sight  of  the  fact  that  if  the  Bill  was  thrown  out,  all  his  reason* 
ings  would  apply  just  as  much  to  a  more  leisurely  union  during 
the  twelvemonth  of  respite. 

The  fact  is  he  wanted  to  eat  his  cake  and  have  it  too — to  get  the 
advantage  of  the  Act  for  bis  children  and  to  avoid  the  guillotine 
himself.  If  he  and  Judith  were  not  married  in  time,  either  their 
project  would  be  made  impossible,  or  at  best  the  problem  of  justice 
or  injustice  to  the  children  would  stand  over  nine  die,  with  all  its 
present  difficulties  unsolved,  tf,  on  the  other  hand,  they  got  mar- 
ried, the  Act  could  only  benefit  his  children  by  affirming  his  mar- 
riage with  their  mother  a  lawful  one,  and  declaring  Judith  tVy& 
second  wife  of  a  bigamist     Unless,  indeed*  &  tefiAietQfMft  %^»\s& 
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clause  in  it  gave  bis  rupture  with  Marianne  the  validity  of  a  di- 
vorce.    Not  a  very  likely  provision  of  legal  ingentr 

How  little  idea  the  old  lady  gathering  sticks  must  have  had  ef 
what  the  gentleman  was  talking — talking — talking  about  to  tin 
lady,  who  fcurbed  i  emed  to  make  no  respon 

barely  a  word  now  and    then!     Her  centenarian   mind   probably 
thought  -p — the  use  of  eighty  odd  y«tt» 

agoii  of  it  J  and  so  till  now,  except  folk  wett 

fthangt  then. 

But  the  Id  have  done  well  to  say  less.     None  of 

bis  earnestness,  none  of  his  perturbation — none  of  his  Law,  none 
of  his  Logic— made  matters  a  bit  better,     1  ay   Lhey  nrnik 

it  worse*     A  sense  of  a  painful  contingency  crept  in  that  tui 
hardly  had  sufficient  consideration.     How  if  in   the  labyrint 
iilities  that  sheer  Legalism  can  construct  over  the  pro 
Fair  Play  there  was  really  hidden  a  possible  indictment 
amy?    If  Challis  married  Judith,  his  first  wife  being  still 
with  the  reservation  that  the  latter  wasn't  his  wife  at  all,  ii 
Could  he  even  obtain  a  Special  Licence  at  Doctor 
lie  would  have  to  declare  that  no  legal  impediment  existed,  ami 
to  satisfy  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  his  reasons  for  wait- 
ing it  were  sound.     Perhaps  his  Grace  would  be  crusty,  and  r 
it,  to  spite  him  for  marrying  his  Deceased  Wife's  Sister.     I 
ever,  the  idea  of  a  piqued  Prelate  hitting  below  the  belt  in  thi 
relieved  a  growing  tension,  and  brought  a  smile  into  the  mat 

Challis  was  glad  to  shift  away  from  a  perplexity.     After  a  pans* 
>f  silence  he  said:  "Do  you  remember  how  we  walked   h 
more  than  a  year  ago- — and  you  told  me  you  had  given  up 
of  Eatrildl" 

Judith  replaced  the  hand  she  had  taken  away,    "Oh*  so 
said   she.    "I  was   so  sorry.    But   it  seems   to   me   tha 
learly-beloved  family  are  going  to  quarrel  with  me  about  my  mar- 
riage, I  deserve  to  play  Estrild  as  a  setoff.     T  shall  think 

They  came  to  the  coppice-wood,  and  the  half -shade  of  it*  lijdrt 
and  rthadow-ehequered  path  was  grateful;  for  the  sun  wa? 
ing,  and  his  heat  beginning  to  tell     Salad  in  brushed  i 
them,  to  sec — at  a  guess — that  all  the  tree-steins  M 
Judith  leaned  a  little  more  on  the  arm  the  held, 

"Do  you  remember,"  said  she,  lfbow  I  called  you  t 
how  funny  it  made  you  look?    Oh  dear,  how  strange  it  do«s 

im 

"I  remember.    And  bow  T  couldn't  well  call  you  Judith 

ould  you  have  been  offeudeiU" 
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*  Should  I  ever  have-  been  offended  at  anything  you  did,  dear 
love  { n  Her  hand  was  pressed  between  his  arm  and  the  Other 
hand,  that  hnd  some  across  to  ©areas  it. 

The  two  of  them  had  the  little  secluded  path  well  to  themselves; 
certainly  Saladin  didn't  count     Now  was  the  time  for  those  kisses 
that  had  waited,  and  Others,   if  need  were.    Chailis,  as  he  took 
Judith  Arkroyd  to  bis  heart,  felt  his  own  past  grow  instgnifi> 
and  dim.    This  was  Life  I 

A  phantasmagoric  presentment  of  Great  Coram  Street  and 
Wimbledon  ran  rapidly  across  the  background  of  his  mind.  It 
was  wonderful  how  many  images  lie  could  feel  the  dimness  oi 
once*  Even  bo,  the  man  who  fell  off  the  Monument  marvelled  at 
the  incredible  grasp  of  his  powers  of  recollection,  stung  to  a 
paroxysm  of  self-assertion-    Why  need  so  many  thh  >l  to 

be  forgotten;  each  one  a  bygone  to  itself;  a  faint  spark,  surely, 
but  craving  a   separate  extinction i    He  could  feel — oh  yes! — he 
could  feel— that  the  nourishments  of  his  life  in  those  d.i 
the  merest  n  !  This  was  a  banquet  1     He  bad 

to  a  satiety  of  Love.  But  why  need  those  all-but-forgottcn  satis- 
factions of  an  unpretentious  past  thrust  in  their  claims  for  recol- 
lection, each  with  its  ill-timed  reproach — "You  did  not  despise  us 

There  was  no  need  for  him  to  forget  Kate.  She  was  little  m 
now  than  n  bad  misadventure  of  his  early  life.  But  then?  was 
many  a  little  memory  of  Marianne  in  the  earlier  days  that  he 
would  have  to  oust  from  the  future  unless  his  every  hour  was 
be  cross-tesctured  with  a  weft  of  self-reproach.  One  little  paltry 
thing  went  near  to  madden  hira  with  its  importunity.  Could  he 
r  touch  the  damask  cheek  of  his  enchantress  of  to-day  without 
»n  intrusion  into  his  mind  of — Marianne's  mole?  Too  ridiculous  I 
— many  will  say.  But  there  it  was — the  mob* — back  in  this  man's 
fane?  vision,  to  plague  him  with  a  reminder  of  that  long-ago  when 
he  rallied  it?  proprietor — Marianne  was  eighteen  then — on  its  pos- 
ion,  but  congratulated  himself  at  the  same  time  that  it  was 
not  in  the  best  place. 

The  story  knows  Challts  too  well  to  attempt  to  make  the  oddities 
of  his  mind  plausible;  it  can  only  vouch  for  them.  About  minds 
It  cannot  vouch  for*  only  speculation  is  open  to  it  It  makes  no 
pretence  to  know  the  inner  heart  of  the  beautiful  woman  when 
conceives  to  be  so  entirely  his  own.  Whether  what  followed  was, 
on  her  part,  schemed  to  make  all  wavering  on  hia  impossible,  hnd 
Ind  that  skein  of  hia  life  fa*t  in  hers,  or  whether  it  was  really 
what  it  seemed,  she  alone  could  tell.    The  story  nas  tw>  \kams5  Iot 
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her,  mindt  if  it  was  the  former  I    She  was  within  her  right 
woman's  rights, 

"Oh,  Scroop— dear  Titus— dear  Wet    Let's  hare  done  with 
and  forget  it  all — alt  t    It  can  never  be,  and  we  both  know  it." 
had  released  her  waist  at  some  sound  of  footsteps  approach 
as  they  stood  in  the  pathway,  but  had  kept  her  hands  in  his.     Win* 
t  was  was  not  in  sight 

** 'Odsbodikins,  dearest,  why* — why — why!  Why  this  of  a  sud- 
dun,  uut  of  the  bin 

u  No — dearest — no ! — it  is  truth,    I  am  in  earnest,  indeed    It 
sonnet  be!  n    He  would  have  taken  her  in  his  arms  again,  but 
outstretched  hand  on  his  breast  repelled  him.     "  It  must  come  to 
an  end,  and  we  know  it,  .   .    .     No — do  not!  .   ,    >" 

u  Then  tell  me,  darling",  quietly;  why  not — why  now!  '* 

u  Listen,  Scroop  I  I  see  it  all  so  clearly,  Yorick  is  right — gemd, 
clear-sighted  man!  If  we  get  married  in  a  mad  hurrj,  under 
pressure,  just  to  avoid  this  legislative  Bill  business,   ,    . 

*  Cutting  the  ground  from  under  our  feet?    Yes!  " 

u  We  may,   as  he  says,   live  to  repent  it.    After   all.   we  «w 
human  I "     The  footsteps  drew  nearer — became  a   passing  boy— 
caused  a  pause,  and  died  away,  leaving  Judith  to  continu 
pose  that  all  goes  ill,  and  our  fruits  turn  out  Dead  Sea  aj 
and  so  on!    Suppose  that  you  are  disappointed  in  me! 

"Never!" 

K  Foolish  man,  how  can  you  tell?  .    .    .     However,  this  yoi 
see:  that  if  we  fell  out,  you  and  I,  anyhow,  it  would  be  a 
thought  to  you  that  you  had  sacrificed  your  girls    for  my 
you  would  have  done!    You  said  so  yourself,  and  I  see  it' 

M  Thn  blame  would  not  be  mine."     Chains  got  it  said,  but 
just     He  knew  at  least  that  he  was  dishonest  in  shirking  hi? 
of  the  blame.     He  went  on  to  excuse,  and,  of  course,  accuse^  hit 
self.     "What    right    had    Marianne    to    imagine    infidel 
me?  .    ,    .     Yes! — I  grant  you  'infidelity'  is  a  long  w<- 
see  what  I  mean,  and  think  of  it     Marianne  had  not  a  p. 
evidence  that  .   .   .  that  you  were  to  me  .   .   .  anything  that* 
other  Udy  is  not.     She  was  just  as  wrong  in  building  false 
struetiona  on  no  grounds  at  all.  .   «    ." 

w  On  no  grounds  at  all  ?    Be  fair  to  Marianne ! n 

"Well — on  very  little!   *    .    .     She  was  just  as  unjust  in  Qflin 
what  she  did  know  to  condemn  me  as  if  the  things  she  did 
had  never  happened.    The  accident  of  the  :ight  ai« 

happens]  a  thousand  times  with  any  stranger.    As  to  anything  *^ 

it  had  passed  between  you  and  me,  Marianne   chose  to 
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action  without  a  particle  of  proof,  and  she  is  to  blame  for  the  con- 
sequence. Yea,  Judith;  if  Marianne  hadn't  acted  as  she  did,  I 
should  have  locked  you  out  of  my  heart,  and  gone  my  way  in 
silence."' 

"Would  you?"  asked  Judith,  It  might  have  been  reproach; 
but,  then,  it  might  hare  been  mere  questioning  of  his  words. 
Challis  gave  himself  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  let  Judith  go 
on.  "  And  if  you  had,  do  you  think  Marianne  wouldn't  have  found 
you  out?  Oh,  Scroop,  Scroop,  do  you  think  women  have  no 
eyes?"  She  had  a  half-laugh  for  what  she  ended  with;  "You  and 
your  proofs  and  particles  of  evidence  I  " 

He  gave  up  the  point.  "Then  let  us  whitewash  Marian- 
said  he,  *'  and  make  it  all  my  fault*  How  much  nearer  are  we-' 
how  much  nearer  to  plain  sailing!  It  seems  to  me  I  have  to 
choose  between  a  chance — only  a  chance,  mind  you  I — of  a  legal 
sanction  for  the  babies  .  *  .  and,  really,  dearest*  it's  not  a  thing 
I  have  ever  fretted  much  about.  *    ,    .** 

"But  you  ought  to  have.    What's  the  other  choice? n 

"...  Between  a  chance  of  legitimacy  for  them  and  a  O&t* 
tainty  of  not  losing  you.  Can  you  wonder  that  I,  thinking  as  I 
do  of  these  legalities,  should  choose  the  last  ?  * 

u  Listen,  Scroop,  and  don't  puzzle  me  with  any  more  arguments. 
You  make  ruy  head  spin,  I  can  only  see  the  thing  as  I  believe 
any  woman  would  see  it  This  Parliamentary  business  may  cut 
us  asunder  for  ever;  because  you  know  if  the  Bill  passes  yon  won't 
be  able  to  divorce  Marianne.  If  I  am  to  give  you  up,  T  want  to  do 
it  here  and  now — to  get  it  done  and  part  at  once,  for  good.  •   ,   .'* 

w  I  cannot  give  you  up,  .    .    ." 

"  And  we  cannot  linger  on  through  a  life  of  miserable  uncer- 
tainty, Fancy  it! — next  year  the  whole  question  over  again—* 
the  same  doubt* — the  same  arguments!  No — let  us  part  and  have 
done  with  it  I  " 

**  You  do  not  mean  what  you  say." 

M  Perhaps  not.  Perhaps  I  am  only  flinching  like  a  coward  from 
a  life  that  might  be  unendurable.  I  would  rather  have  my  tooth 
out  altogether  tbnn  htive  it  ache  for  a  twelvemonth.  So  what  can 
I  say  now  i  I  am  ready,  if  it  can  be  arranged— that  I  don't  know 
about.  .   .   ." 

He  interrupted  her.  **  And  I  am  ready — more  than  ready !  n 
And  this  time  she  did  not  repel  him  as  he  took  her  in  his  arms. 

u  But  mind,  dearest/'  said  she,  "  if  it  were  a  certainty  about  the 
little  p-irts,  I  should  still  say  we  ought  to  hesitate.     But   ,    .   ," 

u  But  it  isn't  certainty — even  if  the  Bill  passes  ever  wAn    ^&s* 
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]   the  compact  on  her  lips — on  her  cheeks.     It  was  a  ft 
.ipU. 

But  nothing  could  keep  all  those  memories  of  the  past  qui 
quite  in   the  background.    They  were  all  in  evidence — dim 
1M;  Fes! — even  that  confounded  mole  on  Marianne's  cheek. 

day  had  become  quite  hot  when  the  centenarian  fat_ 
binder  saw  the  lady  and  the  great  dog  say  adieni  to  the  gentlemta 
in  the  light  summer  suit,  and  noted  with  some  satisfaction 
•idieu  was  a  loving  one.     The  gentleman  seemed  to  watr 
vanishing  sunshade,  in  such  request  against  tlic  heat,  across  th* 
little  bridge  and  out  of  sight,  to  the  last;  then  lit  a  ci§ 
passing  near  her,  s:iid  w  Good-morning,"  and  unprovoked  l.v 
her  what  she  thought  a  welcome  sixpence.     That  old  lady  an. 

reat-great-grandchild  called  at  the  Hall  next  day  to  say  tb. 
tleman  had  given  her  half-a -sovereign  by  mistake,   f*ii> 
eonnneting  the  gentleman  with  Miss  Arkroyd,  procured  thp  opi] 
of  the  latter  that  of  course  the  gentleman  meant  old  Miu  L 
wick  to  have  it.    Who  thereupon  consigned  it  to  a  Georgian  \ 
and  departed  with  benedictions. 

Bui   before  Challis  and  Judith  parted  they  had  plan: 
campaign.     And  it  only  just  came  short  of  a  prompt  marriage  I* 
special  licence.    Concession  was  made  on  two  points;  one  w 
garded  as  almost  out  of  court — namely,  the  chance  that  such  i 
union  could  be  regarded  as  bigamous.     For  was  it  conceivable  that 
a  law  that  quashed  his  paternity  of  his  own  children  could  i 
him  for  hie  marriage  with   their  inrvjher?    It  seemed  grou 
but  was  worth  a  word,  in  view  of  the  pranks  of  Themis. 

The  other  point   was  this:    So   great   a   certainty   migb 
among  political  informants  that  the  Bill  would  be  thrr>v 
the  Lords  as  to  make  t)i"  proposed  step  a  ridiculously 
oration,   and    needless   under    the    circumstances.     Unaniuni 
one  or  two  strong  Parliamentary  authorities  would  be 
certainty,  if  they  bald   tf*  their  opinions  up  to  the  brink  of  th* 
division.    If  the  political  sky  changed,  causing  them  to  * 
prompt  notion  might  be  necessary, 

In  any  case  Challis  was  to  procure  a  special  licence, 
lierwise,  at  discretion,  the  date  chosen  being  as  la' 
should  think  safe  tinder  the  circumstances.     Several  mil 
had  to  be  disposed  of,  but  the  only  point  neeesaar 
story  \9  that  Judith  was  to  hold  herself  in  rea<J: 
bride  at  a  short  notice,  and  that  Challis  was  to  be  answer*!! 
iime  and  place  and  the  making  of  all  the  necessary  arrangenioiti 
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Trousseaux,  travelling  gear,  and  the  like,  did  not  need  considera- 
tion at  present.  For,  in  fact,  both  parties  distinctly  understood 
this  marriage  to  be  a  mere  precautionary  measure,  legally  ir- 
revocable, but  otherwise  nil.  The  bride  would  return  to  her 
paternal  hearth,  and  might  even  make  no  allusion  to  the  little 
event  of  the  morning.  The  birds  would  not  nest,  but  their  names 
would  be  entered  as  man  and  wife  on  some  parish  register. 

Challis  said  nothing  to  Athelstan  Taylor  of  this  scheme.  He 
did  not  wish  to  put  his  friend  to  the  necessity  of  either  concealing 
it  and  assenting  to  it,  or  declaring  it  and  fighting  it.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  Rector  would  be  compelled  to  an  attitude  of  pro- 
test by  his  position,  and  that  the  most  prudent  as  well  as  the  fair- 
est course  for  himself  would  be  to  hold  his  tongue. 

So  he  finished  his  visit  at  the  Rectory,  and  said  farewell. 


CHAPTER  XL VI 

HOW    LIZAttAKK    SAW    THE    SE\.     AND    A  CHINESE    LADY    WROTE    A    BiD 

ACCOUNT   OF    HER   TO    HEH    FRIENDS.  HOW   IT    NEVER    REACH I 

AND   MISS   FOSSETT    WAS   WIRED  FOR.  HOW   THE   RECTOR    HAD  TO  GO 
TO  CJHPPINO  CHESTER. 


The  tide  was  coming  in  at  Chalk  Cliff,  and  the  Children,  mtas* 
lag  thereby  all  those  on  the  coast  at  the  time,  were  little  gl<- 
fepota  of  perfect  unconcern;  entire  freedom  from  care,  from 
memory  of  the  past  and  apprehension  for  the  future;  things  as  \m* 
encumbered  of  responsibility  and  pain  as  tracts  of  smooth  and 
furrowed  sands,  beneath  a  broiling  July  sun,  with  en  dies* 
choice  awaiting  the  returning  flood,  and  little  boats  to  narigitr 
them,  and  nets  to  capture  prawns,  and  sand-castles  and  spades  tad 
wooden  p&nm&re  you  could  pat  the  sand  into,  could  make  them. 
And  the  Children  were  paddling  in  the  pools,  and  insuring  swift 

id   prosperous    passages   to   the   vessels  under    their   control  hf 
pushing  them — for  there  was  never  a  breath  of  wind — and  ehftsiuf 
elusive  prawns  and  unknown  specimens  beneath  the  r< 
ting  their  fingers  in  anemones,  and  molesting  crabs,  and  not 
ceeding  in  removing  limpets  suddenly  from  their  hoi- 
the  limpets  were  too  sharp  for  them.     Also   they   were  hard  *t 
work,  the  more  purposeful  ones,  erecting  sand  castle* 
solf-samo  shape  as  the  limpets,  and  meeting  in  the  middle,  « 
they — the   Children — burrowed   from   opposite   sides    to 
-■aid  castles  with  four  or  even  more  tunnels,  esseuti; 
feet  structure;  and,  ending  with  their  country's  flag,  in  tin,  i 
the  summit,  contentedly  awaited  the  coming  f»f  the  tide  to  wa»h  it 
all  away*  and  leave  them  new  clean  spaces  for  to-morn 

Why  is  Lizarann  content  to  watch  the  Children  in  the 
be  dissociated  from  them  as  she  lies  upon  the  sand  in  the  ahi<k 
of  that  big  white  umbrella  a  guardian  nurse  manipulates  in  he 
interest?    Why  does  she  not  seize  the  glorious  oppori 
Life  at  its  best;  of  Life  those  babies  yonder,  too  happy  n 
measure  their  own  happiness,  will  look  back  on  one 
very  far  hence  as  a  sweet  Klysium  of  the  past,  a  heaven  of 
questioning  content  the  clouds  of  tlie  years  to  com«  will 
Jet   them   know   again?    Why   does    Uzarann — our    Liiarmnn*- 
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prefer  to  lie  still  and  converse  with  die  good  woman  who  has 
charge  of  her  f 

Well  1— you  see*  she  got  tired  with  the  journey  yesterday.  That's 
all.  You'll  see  she'll  pick  up  when  she's  been  hero  a  few  days,  and 
the  sea  air  has  hod  time  to  it'll.     I  i   la  notorious  that  its 

first  effect  on  you  is  always  enervating;  and  then  you  take  quinine. 
and  it  gives  you  a  headache. 

Whatever  the  cause,  Liza  rami  accepted  the  effect,  and  was  con- 
lie  Children  in  the  middle  zone  of  best  building  sand, 
not  too  wet  and  not  too  tlry,  till  working  hard  to  be  ready  for  the 
that  was  heralding  its  coming  in  a  major  key,  as  is  the  manner 
tides  that  hare  died  sadly  away  to  sea,  sue  hours  since,  in  a 
amor,  A  false  musical  metaphor  to  him  whose  hearing  goes  no 
deeper  than  the  surface  of  sound — true!  But  not  to  Lizarann* 
though  she  knew  as  little  as  we  how  to  word  the  difference  rightly 
between  the  joy  of  the  sea  returning  and  the  lament  of  its  de- 
parture. For  this  is  written  because  Li/arann  wanted  to  ask  the 
lady  in  charge  of  her  questions  about  this  varied  sounding  of  the 
valors,  noted  by  her  in  the  wakeful  hours  of  her  first  night  at  the 
rig-home. 

da  lady  was  benevolent,  Lizarann  was  convinced.  But  for  all 
that,  she  was  like  the  stout  Chinese  carved  in  wood  who  sat  all 
day  long  In  the  window  of  the  tea-shop  Aunt  Stingy  bought  m 
quarter  of  a  pound  at  a  time  at*  nearly  opposite  Trott  Sir 
Only  then  this  image  was  evidently  a  portrait  of  a  beuevolent 
Chinese,  of  whom  no  little  girl  would  ha  v.  fraid  to  ask 

questions  about  the  tides*  Lizarann  reasoned  on  the  position  be- 
fore she  ventured  on  speech.  Then  she  said :  w  I  heard  that  all  the 
time  I  was  in  bed.    Yass  t— through  the  open  window." 

"Poor  lit* I'  -aid  the  lady*    *'Yes,  my  dear,  that's 

the  water.     It's  the  sound  it  makes. w 

**  It  didn't  kept  me  awike,"  said  Lizarann,  anxious  not  to  reflect 
upon  the  sea,  of  which  she  knew  her  Daddy  had  a  high  opinion. 
But  the  fed?  had  ^1-1,  "  Poor  little  woman  I"  on  general  prin* 
-  the  little  girl  supposed,  with  reference  to  wakeful- 
ness caused  Ly  It. 

Some  little  girls  like  it  very  much,"  was  the  comment. 

Lizarann  wished  this  lady  had  thrown  out  a  hint,  for  her  guid- 
■  nee.  as  to  whether  these  m  '■  little  girls  or  had  littln  girl*. 

Site   would   hnvii   to   risk    ftoruethitig,   evidently.     "  l    likr 
much,  please,"  she  said  tentatively.     M  Please,  ma'am,  don't  you  I" 

*'  I  I  do,  my  dear,    It  fusses  me*    But  then  I  sleep  st 

the  back.'1     Lizarann  was  disappointed.    She  bad,  in  fact*  toga. 
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cherishing  an  idea  that  the  Mandarin  -like,  placid  seeming  of 
lady  had  resulted  from  the  soothing  lullaby  of  the  ocean,  heari 
night  and  day.    Clearly  it  would  be  safest  to  leave  personal  ex- 
perience* and  speak  of  Physical  Geography.     Lizarann  had  a  qxm* 
tiou  t"  I 

41  Did  it  went  on  just  like  that  when  my  Daddy  went  viyiigw 
aboardship  I " 

u  Did  it  p^>  on  just  like  that?    Yes,  dear!    It  went  on  jus' 
that.     More  so,  sometimes !  " 

"  Lquderer  and  louderer  %    And  then  it  blowed  a  ga 

u  And  then  it  blew  a  gale.     I  dare  say."     The  Mandarin  looked 
benevolently    round    at   her    patient,    and   added;    u  W< 
nautical" 

Now  Lizarann  missed  the  last  syllable,  and  therefore  the 
that  she   and   the   lady,   for    some    reason    unknown,    were 
naughty.     Of  course*  the  lady  knew  best;  and,  as  si  f  wt* 

(pitted,  would  never  be  so  dishonourable  as  to  tell,  S<«  I 
nnn  a&ked  for  no  explanation-.  But  she  wanted  to  know  . 
the  ticks,  and  some  points  in  navigation,  FrWflntly  an  ine 
supplied  a  text* 

"  Why  did  the  lady  MB  away  from  the  water?'* 

"Because    she    didn't    want    wet    stockings-"    Yea — that  ** 
clear  enough.     But  why  did  the  water  run  after  the  ludy  ¥ — T 
ami  asked,  recasting  her  question.   w  Because  the  tide's  coming 
said  her  informant. 

Explanations  followed — not  embarrassingly  deep  ones;  1 
was  left  out  altogether.    The  water  would  come  right  up 
m  were  at  two  o'clock  because  it  was  spring-tide.    Then  it  h 
;o  back  again  for  the  same  reason ;  which  seemed 

,Uarann,  who  was  no  politician.  But  she  was  not  really  k«-a 
about  the  physical  questions  involved.  As  soon  aa  courtesy  per- 
mitted, she  reintroduced  her  personal  interest. 

"When  my  Daddy  was  serving  aboardship  "—it  was  f 

?ar  the  child  repent  her  father's  words,  said  the  Mandarin 

did  he  seed  the  water  go  in  and  out,  like  we  do  !  w 

"If  he  was  on  the  coast." 

u  Are  we  on  the  scoast  ?  *T 

"We    are    at    Chalk    Cliff,    and    Chalk    Cliff's    fin    the   coast" 
Lizarann  didn't  see  why  we  should  wash  our  hands  of  th 
ind  throw   the  whole  responsibility  on  Chalk  Cliff, 
cepted  this  too;  only,  further  definition  would  lie  welcome. 

41  Those  are  ships! n  she  half  asked,  half  affirmed,  looking  01 
to  sea. 
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Those  are  ships.     Some  big,  some  little." 

"  Are  they  on  the  scoa 

"Oh  dear  no! — miles  away."  Then  Lizarann  was  beginning, 
languidly,  a  demon  at  rati  on  that  her  Daddy,  when  voyaging  on 
board  ship,  could  not  also  be  on  the  coast  and  observe  the  tides, 
when  the  Mandarin — good,  well-intentioned  woman  that  she  was — 
must  needs  feel  her  patient's  poire,  and  say  she  mustn't  talk  too 
much  and  make  herself  cough,  and  advised  her  to  lie  quiet,  and 
even  go  to  sleep.  Lkarann  repudiated  sleep,  as  she  wanted  to 
wutoh  the  life  around*  and  was  only  wishing  she  hadn't  got  so 
tired  with  that  railway- journey  yesterday.  It  would  have  been  so 
nice  to  catch  prawns  and  make  sand-castles,  like  the  Children,  But 
ahe  acquiesced  in  inaction,  to  her  own  surprise;  and  to  her  still 
greater  surprise  waked  suddenly,  shortly  after,  from  a  dream  of 
Bridget  ticks  and  her  small  self  building  sand-castles  in  the  gutter 
in  Tallack  Street,  and  terribly  in  dread  of  the  Boys. 

Still,  through  it  all,  the  little  patient  saw  nothing  strange  in  her 
own  readiness  to  submit  to  being  nursed*  She  was  first  and  fore- 
most among  the  disbelievers  in  the  seriousness  of  her  malady,  and 
ascribed  all  the  solicitude  that  was  being  shown  about  her  to  an 
epidemic  of  public  benevolence,  more  or  less  due  to  misapprehen- 
9  set  on  foot  by  Dr.  SpideropheFs  imperfect  auscultations.  It 
was  a  whim  he  had  inoculated  a  kind-hearted  world  with;  and  she 
felt,  for  some  reason  she  could  not  analyze,  that  it  was  easiest  to 
indulge  it. 

So  when  her  eyes  opened  again  on  the  glorious  vision  of  the 
great  wide  sea  her  Daddy  had  told  her  of  so  many  a  time,  as  she 
nestled  to  his  heart  by  that  dear  bygone  fireside  in  the  London 
slum+  with  Uncle  Bob  ending  the  day  in  a  drunken  drowse,  and 
Aunt  Stingy  adding  a  chapter  to  her  long  chroniele  of  her 
world's  depravity  and  her  own  merits,  she  made  no  effort  towards 
movement — just  lay  still  unexplained,  and  watched  the  flood  g 

ver  nearer,  to  a  grand  sand-castle  just  below;  and 
listened  to  the  music  of  it*  ripples,  and  wondered  at  the  Lin! 
exultation  over  tin  cataclysm,  the  wreck  of  their  morn  I 

work.     It  seemed  illogical,  that  shout  of  Joy  when  a  larger  wavelet 
than  its  fellows  glanced  ahead  of  them,  and  catching  si^ 

^tic  structure,  rushed  emulously  on  to  be  the  first  to  under- 
it     But   not   illogical  neither,  to  be  proud  of  the  gallant 
]  that  castle  made  against  the  seas;  a  miniature  Atlantis  dy- 
ing game,  protesting  to  the  lasl  !     X<»r  when  the  final  effort  of 
British  Channel  made  of  it  meTe  oblivion — as  ovi 

foam   and   floating   weed — to    mingle   a   genfit&I  w 
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towards  going  home  to  dinner  now,  with  resolutions  to  com*  It 
sunrise,  or  thereabouts,  and  build  a  bigger  one  still  to-morrow. 

The  Mandarin  lady  was  conversing  with  a  family  when  Luariofl 
opened  her  eyes,  and  all  were  looking  towards  the  patient,     B 
what  they  said  was  overheard  by  her,  it  was  not  understo 
was  to  the  child  only  a  part  of  the  general  goodwill   the  Wort! 
seemed  bent  on  showing  towards  herself. 

"Very  quick  sometimes,"  said  the  lady,  who  couldn't  !> 
really  Chinese,  or  the  family  wouldn't  have  called  her  II 
Then  the  family's  mamma,  whose  beauty  seized  on  Lizarann 
almost,  as  to  take  her  attention  off  the  sand-castle,  said,  "  Pf 
darling  little  thing!     How  sad!  "    And  then  the  castle  was 
whelmed,  turrets,  battlements,  and  flag-  and  if  Ldcarann  had 
that  much,  she  certainly  heard  no  more,  and  attached  little 
ing  to  that. 

Besides,  a  very  succulent  little  hoy,  who  could  not  speak 
self  yet,  owing  to  his  youth,  who  had  been  interpreted  as  amxk 

low  his  prawn  to  the  little  girl,  was  being  urged  by  I 
t<i  that  course,  he  having  to  all  seeming  suddenly  wavered. 
rad  to  conceal  the  prawn — who  was  lukewarm  and 
i  iieing-  held  too  tight — in  a  commodious  crease  under  bxl 
Lizarniin's  attention  was  at  the  moment  divided 
for  the  prawn's  welfare  and  an  affection  for  thin   little  b< 
could  not  conceal,  in  spite  of  his  callous  indifference  to  the 
habits  of  his  prisoner. 

And  then  the  beach  and  its  glories  had  passed  away,  ar 
ann  was  aware  that  she  had  been  carried  indoor*  from  a  donkey* 
bad  accompanied  other  pati*^  1  w 

lying  down  indisposed  for  food  she  recognized  n 
to  cat  it  too,  to  oblige  Miss  Jane,  the  Mandarin,  who  seemed  to 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  her*    Only  she  couldn*t  the  lea*' 
for  why  It  should  be  such  an  effort  to  eat  her  dinner;  and 
by  putting  it  down  to  the  absence  of  her  Daddy,  and   wr 
sorely  to  be  hack  with  him  at  Mrs.  Fox's;  or — strangfe  pT 
— bringing  him  home  from  Bladen  Street  an  intact  Dad-1 
old,  albeit,  eyeless  by  hypothesis,  and  all  the  dreadful  met 
dream. 

There  were  reservations,  though,  to  the  way  afcfi  let  her 
back  ™peless  days.      i 

have  been  disloyal  to  Teacher  and  to  Mr,  Ybriek — oh  yosf— n; 
Phoebe  and  Joan,  and  Mrs*  Fox,  and  even  to  An 
the  latter  was  not  a  really  well-informed  person,  nr»« 
ophel,  who  was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  th 
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fraudulent  black  pipe!  If  she  were  still  the  little  pilot  of  her 
eyeless  Daddy  through  the  crowded  streets,  what  would  she  now 
be  to  Teacher,  who  had  got  to  be  a  sort  of  mother  to  her? — what 
but  one  of  a  swarm  of  little  girls  in  time,  or  otherwise,  for 
religious  instruction  at  a  quarter-to-nine,  and  breaking  loose  in 
possession  of  two  hours'  more  secular  information  at  twelve,  ex- 
cept Saturday?  What  but  an  unknown  unit  of  a  crowded  slum 
to  Mr.  Yorick  ?    Just  think ! — if  there  were  no  Mr.  Yorick  .   .   . ! 

u  I  think  we  may  put  it  down  to  the  fatigue  of  the  journey 
yesterday.    You'll  back  me  up  in  that,  doctor  ? " 

But  the  head  physician  of  the  Convalescent  Home,  who  answered 
Miss  Jane,  the  Mandarin,  wasn't  a  firmly  outlined  character.  "  I 
see  no  objection  to  that,"  he  answered.  "  But  there's  very  strong 
feebleness — very  strong  feebleness  I  Shouldn't  say  too  much  about 
anything." 

"  I  see,"  said  Miss  Jane.  And  that  was  all  she  said.  But  Lizar- 
ann,  who  heard  more  than  she  was  supposed  to  hear,  this  time, 
formed  a  very  low  opinion  of  her  new  medical  adviser.  As  if  she 
bad  anything  the  matter  with  her!  She  had  a  better  opinion  of 
ICiss  Jane;  and  when  that  lady  asked  her,  referring  to  a  letter 
she  wrote  that  afternoon  to  Adeline  Fossett — who  was  a  friend  of 
Iters,  it  seemed — what  message  she  was  to  give  on  Lizarann's  be- 
half,  the  patient  had  no  misgiving  about  entrusting  a  full  cargo 
of  loves  and  kisses  for  delivery  to  her. 

As  she  lay  and  listened  in  a  half -dream  in  the  sunny  room,  with 
the  air  coming  in  from  the  sea,  to  its  distant  murmur  mixing 
with  the  drone  of  those  untiring  flies  on  the  ceiling,  and  the 
scratching  of  Miss  Jane's  pen  near  at  hand,  the  recent  arrival 
St  the  Home  had  no  suspicion  how  serious  a  report  of  her  case  that 
lady  was  framing.  She  lay  and  wondered  when  that  long  letter 
would  come  to  an  end,  and  looked  forward  to  the  sweet  ex- 
perience of  rejoining  her  Daddy,  and  talking  more  to  him  about 
the  sea  he  had  known  so  well  in  the  days  when  there  was  no 
Lizarann.  She  knew  it  now  too;  and  was  going  to  know  it  better 
Still  to-morrow. 

"We  shall  have  to  make  up  our  minds,  Bess,"  said  Athelstan 
Taylor  two  or  three  days  later  to  his  sister-in-law,  at  Royd. 

u  To  .   .   .  ?  "  said  Miss  Caldecott,  in  brief  interrogation. 

u  We  shall  have  to  make  up  our  minds  what  to  say  to  Jim  Coup- 
land.    You  see  what  Addie  thinks  ?  " 

Aunt  Bessy  saw,  she  said.  But  after  reflection  hit  upon  an 
from  painful  inferences.    Didn't  Addie  sometimes  look  on 
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worst  side  of  things  I    **  Perhaps  she  does,"  said  the 
and  felt  more  cheerful  error  it.     Then  he  got  sundry  letters  ; 
his  pocket,  and  re-read  them.     Ills  little  access   of  di- 
scerned chilled  by  the  reading,,  for  when  he  had  ended 
his  head,  in  his  own  confidence,  and  sighed  as  he  refolded  Li* 
ters, 

u  Let  me  look  at  them  again"  said  Mi.^  >tt.    Both 

the  contents  of  these  letters  perfectly,  and  each  knew 
knew  them,     But  it  looked  like  weighing  them  m  a  nrnre 
pair  of  scales  than  the  last,  every  time  of  reading. 

"Make  anything  of  them?"  the  Rector  asked*  bin 
swer.    The  letters  were  being  read  slowly.    Justice  was  being 
to  the  question. 

But  the  truth  was  Aunty  Besey  was  suppressing'  ber  ii 
tions  because  she  couldn't  trust  her  voice  with  them.     She 
dry  and  correct  lady,  but  affectionate  for  all  that ;  imd  it  waa 
affection  for  Lizarann  that  had  got  in  her  throat,  and  weald 

•side  before  she  could  screw  herself  up  to  pooh-poohing  thek 
ter  Miss  Jane  the  Chinese  had  written  to  Adeline  Foseett,  with: 
a  bad  account  of  her  patient     This  was  the  letter  we  left  Lii 
listening  to,  as  she.  lay  looking  forward  to  the  sea.  next  day. 

Presently  the  answer  came,  following  on  a  short  com 
■ted  with  the  throat^symptom  :— "  I  do  think  pi 
sort  are  often  very  inconsiderate,     Don't  yoi 

"Which  sort?" 

*'  People  who  are  constantly  in  contact  with  this  kii< 
matrons  of  hospitals — nurses — all  that  sort  I     Howevi 

"  Miss  Fanshawe's  a  very  old  friend  of  Addie's,  and 
truth  perhaps  more  freely  because  of  her  own  exper« 
about  Gus,  and  remembers  Cecilia."    The  name  of  the 
then,  was  Fanshawe.    Cecilia  was  the  sister  that  died. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Miss  Caldecott    "  Isn't  the  post  v*ry  Jatfl 

The  post  was  audible  without,  with  a  powerful  provii 
After  debate; — which  accounted  for  the  post's  lateness — it 
departed  down  the  garden  gravel-path,  and  Rachel  b 

ra,  and  said.  "  Shall  I  shut  up,  miss?,?  as  Fat 
have  said,  if  willing  to  oblige. 

The  Rector  was  keen  on  one  letter;  the  others  might 
Caldecott  said,  "  Addie,  I  see,"  and  waited  a  I 
tm.     Then   the  usual  course  was   followed    In 
r  read,  and  said,  ""All  rijrht!    Directly,*  an 

in  response  to,  "Well!"  which  came  at  in  I 
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minute-guns  with  notes  of  interrogation  after  them.  Then  ex- 
pansive relief  followed  in  his  voice.  "  Oh  yes ! — that's  very  satis- 
factory. Now  I  shall  he  able  to  tell  Jim."  Then  he  surrendered 
cme  letter  and  read  the  other,  saying  as  he  neared  the  end,  "  Ah 
'well! — it's  substantially  the  same.  I'm  so  glad  we  got  them  to- 
night" 

u  I  thought  it  was  that/'  said  Miss  Oaldecott.  "  Naturally,  peo- 
ple who  see  so  many  cases  of  this  sort  get  frightened  at  every  little 
thing."  She  read  the  letter  aloud,  making  selections :  " '  Was  up  and 
I  walked  about  on  the  beach  this  morning/  Tou  see,  Athel  ?  '  Sea 
■  air  very  often  has  that  effect  at  first  '—oh,  that's  what  Addie  her- 
self says—'  expect  the  Vim  iEthericum  will  do  wonders.'  Some  new 
medicine,  I  suppose.    What  does  Miss  Fanshawe's  own  letter  say  ?  " 

u  Only  what  Addie  reports.    But  I  don't  quite  like  ..." 

"What?" 

"  YouTI  see  at  the  end  there.  '  Must  be  thankful  she  suffers  so 
little'?" 

"  Oh,  Athel !    Now  you  are  begging  and  borrowing  troubles." 

u  Well — I  didn't  like  the  wording  of  it.  However,  I  think  I  shall 
be  justified  in  not  reading  that  bit  to  her  father.    Poor  Jim ! " 

This  was  in  July,  a  fortnight  or  thereabouts  before  Challis  paid 
his  visit  to  the  Rectory.  It  is  a  good  sample  of  the  sort  of  thing 
that  had  gone  on  in  the  interim.  The  sort  of  thing  only  very 
young  or  very  lucky  folk  are  unfamiliar  with — the  bulletin- 
foundry's  intense  anxiety  to  make  the  most  of  every  little  scrap 
of  nourishment  for  Hope,  on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other,  the 
amazing  capacity  of  Hope  for  growing  quite  bloated  on  starvation 
diet 

All  the  news  that  reached  Jim  about  his  dying  child — the  words 
give  the  truth,  brutally;  but  what  does  the  story  gain  by  flinching 
from  them? — was  what  a  succession  of  kind  hearts  had  tried  to 
make  the  best  of,  each  without  a  particle  of  conscious  wish  to 
falsify  or  suppress.  What  wonder  that  when  Challis  saw  him  at 
the  well  that  day,  Jim  was  using  the  mere  letter  of  the  daily 
tidings  he  received,  to  silence  the  misgivings  that  were  whispering 
to  his  heart?  But  they  were  there  for  all  that,  making  deadly  fore- 
casts in  his  mind  of  a  life  he  would  have  to  live,  he  knew  not  how 
— a  life  that  was  darkness  now,  but  still  had  a  light  shining  in  that 
darkness  that  it  heeded — a  light  that  helped  oblivion  of  the 
cruel  past  What  would  be  left  for  him  if  that  solace  were  with- 
drawn! 

He  had  always  an  nndercurrent  of  suspicion  that  the*  w\\  "w*a 
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being  made  the  best  of,  for  his  sake.     And  in  the  greatness  uf ! 
heart — for  Jim  had  a  great  heart— he  felt  pity  for  those  whti  had 
be  the  bearers  of  ill  news;  none  of  them  cut  out  for  indil 
to  the  suffering  of  ita  hearers.     If  he  lost  his  little  lass,  t 
— so  he  still  called  Athelstan  Taylor — -would  have  to  come  mA 
him;  and  Jim  would  have  been  glad  he  should  b  i  the 

after  so  much  kindness  to  himself  and  the  lassie.     Only,  that 
would  ii-il.  be  outside  the  range  of  pity;  a  practicable  human 
that  could  be  thought  of  and  dealt  with — not  a  pain  lik 
if  the  lassie  followed  her  mother,    Or  rather,  that  last  pain 
be  no  pain  at  all :  merely  the  dumb  extinction  of  a  soul.    Or 
it  be  like  the  anaesthetic  that  multiplies  suffering    tenfold, 
leaves  its  victim  inexpressive — just  mere  adamant!     So  uiurh 
r!     Death  would  come  the  sooner. 
But  all  the  information  Jim  received  was  softened  down, 
he  knew  it.    A  murmur  he  could  not  have  found   \ 
aloud  was  always  in  tho  Inmost  chambers  of  his  mind,  promptii 
doubt  of  the  reports  that  reached  him,    But  he  never  showed 
of  his  growing  consciousness  of  the  gathering  cloud,  uuL 
that  he  listened  lo  his  news,  as  he  got  it,  more  and  more  in 

"  How  would  he  be  the  better  if  we  did  send  him? "  sai< 
stan  Taylor  to  his  sister-in-law,  less  than  three  weeks  lat< 
might  just  arrive  to  find  her  dying.     How  would  he  know  his  lit 
lass  %     Not  *  by  the  feel  *  now  I     Addie  says  she's  gone  to  a 
shadow.    Not    by    the    voice.   ,   -   ."    His    own    br> 
stopped*    Aunt  Bessy  sobbed  in  a  window-recess,  and  thought 
dried  her  tears  unnoticed. 

They  hud  been  walking  to  and  fro  and  about  the  room  id 
perturbation,    she   interlacing   the   uneasy   lingers   of    ha- 
wandered  to  bei  brows  when  free,  then  Interlaced  again; 
what  firmer,  but  with  lips  not  quite  within  control,     II. 
yellow  paper  of  a  telegram  to  hand  an  hour  since,  and  kept  re-i 
ing  the  twenty-odd  words  thai  made  it  up,  failing 
any  new  and  better  meaning  into  the  heart  of  their  hj 
had  come  enclosed  in  a  letter  from  Adeline  Fossett,  wh 
dny  previously  !*en  wired  for  suddenly  by  Miss  Jane 
idy  at  Chalk  Cliff.     A  short  and  grisly  summons  she  I 
leaning  of  at  once,  following  as  it  did  on  a  forcwariu 
thirty-six  houra  ago — a  letter  that  teemed  with  excruciating 
ance  that  there  was  no  "  immediate  danger/'  but  that  w  i 
was  the  writer  would  send  a  telegram  at  once.    She  had  kept  \& 
word. 
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That  letter,  forwarded  promptly  on  to  the  Rectory,  had  made 
heart-aick  discussion  between  Athelstan  Taylor  and  Aunt  Bessy 
since  its  arrival  by  this  morning's  post.  What  ought  to  be  said  ? — 
what  could  be  said  to  the  father  of  the  dying  child,  who  was  now 
looking  forward  to  her  near  return  home,  building  still  whatever 
structures  of  hope  the  hesitating,  irresolute  tidings  of  a  month 
past  had  left  a  weak  foundation  for  ?  Who  was  to  say  to  Jim  that 
the  time  had  come  to  give  up  that  sweet  vision  he  to  this  hour  was 
trying  hard  to  cherish,  of  a  miraculous  late  summer  and  his  little 
lass  again,  beside  him  at  the  well-head,  in  the  sunshine?  Who  was 
to  shatter  the  thin  crust  of  artificial  hopes  that  still  kept  under 
the  fires  of  his  misgivings,  and  leave  them  free  to  break  loose 
through  the  crater  of  a  volcano  of  despair  ? 

u  How  would  he  be  the  better  ? "  the  Rector  asked  again  pres- 
ently. "And  if  I  say  to  him  now,  'Lizarann  is  dying,  but  you 
cannot  be  beside  her  when  she  dies ' — why — will  not  that  be  quite 
the  worst  thing  of  all  ?  I  can  only  judge  by  imagining  myself  in 
his  position.    Poor  Jim !  " 

44  You  must  do  as  you  think  best,  Athel  dear,"  said  Aunt  Bessy. 
She  was  not  a  tower  of  strength  in  a  crisis,  this  good  lady;  but 
she  wouldn't  hinder,  though  she  couldn't  help.  Only,  there  are 
ways  and  ways  of  not  hindering.  Her  brother-in-law  would  have 
liked  another  sample,  this  time  one  with  less  flavour  of  protest. 

u  Just  look  at  it  this  way,  Bessy,"  said  he.  "  If  I  could  say  to 
Jim,  '  The  doctors  are  sending  bad  accounts  of  the  little  one,  and 
you  must  come  with  me  straight  away  to  see  how  things  are  go- 
ing'— well! — that  would  be  quite  another  thing.  But  to  prepare 
him  for  bad  news,  and  the  rest  of  it,  and  then  leave  him  alone  in 
the  cottage  .   .   . !  " 

"He  will  be  alone  in  the  cottage.  I  had  forgotten  that.  But 
it  won't  be  so  soon  .  .  .  surely  .  .  .  ? "  The  hushed  voice 
shows  what  is  referred  to— the  "  arch-fear  in  a  terrible  form  "  on 
whose  face  Europe  at  least  cannot  bear  to  look.  How  rarely  does 
even  the  bravest  among  us  speak  of  the  grim  terror  by  name, 
with  reference  to  a  particular  case!  What  does  it  matter?  Ways 
of  saying  the  same  thing  are  provided  by  conventions  that  seem 
quite  alive  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  sting  of  Death,  of  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Grave.  If  the  language  of  the  daily  press  is  any  evi- 
dence on  the  subject,  the  Immortalism  of  the  Creeds  is  only 
akin-deep.  Disorders  terminate  fatally;  folk  breathe  their  last; 
they  share  the  common  lot;  they  succumb;  none  is  so  old  and 
weary  with  the  storms  of  Fate  that  the  vernacular  forecast  of  his 
release  will  not  "  anticipate  the  worst."    But  nobody  die*,  eawa^. 
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paupers,  in  contemporary  speech*    Did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
order  "  terminating  fatally tf  in  a  workhouse  ?     Or  perhaps 
ents  die— was  one  ever  known  to  succumb? 

Aunt  Bi  dinehing  before  the  inexorable,  and  pleading 

use  leas  respite.     *  1  know  what  it  means/'  said  the  Hector.  ■ 
telegrams  like  this  begin.     The  old  story I"     He   put   the 
aside  with  a  sigh.    "Ah  well! — anyhow,  Jim  may  be  alone 
some  days.     It  isn't  even  as  if  I  could  be  with  him  now  and 
I  must  go  to  this  Memorial  business  at  Chipping  Chester,  aid 
can't  get  off  stopping  to  marry  Audrey:  she  would  t 
me."     He  enumerated  other  engagements— things  that  would 
him  absent  a  week — even  longer,     They  were  matters  quite  ot 
the  story. 

"  When  do  you  suppose  old  Hargy  will  be  hack  ?  '* 
*  How  can  I  tell?    When  do  you  suppose  her  niece's  bthy  i 
tends  to  be  born  I  " 


CHAPTER  XLVH 

OF  THE  APPROACH  OF  LIZARANN's  RETURN,  AND  HOW  JIHfS  HOPES  WERE 
FED  BY  OLD  DAVID.  HOW  JIM  DID  NOT  CURSE  A  MOTOR-CAR.  HOW 
LIZARANN  DIED  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 

So  it  had  come  about  that  for  weeks  past  news  of  Lizarann, 
that  none  could  doubt  the  meaning  of,  came  to  the  Rectory,  and 
that  all  of  it  that  passed  on  to  her  Daddy  reached  him  corrected 
out  of  all  knowledge — the  sting  withdrawn. 

Had  he  been  able  to  read  the  letters  that  contained  it  himself, 
this  would  not  have  been  possible.  Some  may  have  a  stone 
ready  to  cast  at  Athelstan  Taylor  for  this.  The  story  has  none.  It 
was  a  question  with  the  Rector  of  allowing  poor  Jim  a  few  more 
days  of  false  hope  in  order  that  he  himself  might  be  beside  him 
in  the  first  of  his  despair.  His  own  easiest  course,  far  and  away, 
would  have  been  to  read  Adeline  Fossett's  last  letter  to  the  poor  fel- 
low aloud,  say,  "  God's  will  be  done ! "  and  so  forth,  and  get  away 
to  Chipping  Chester.  But  he  had  it  in  his  mind  to  go  to  Jim 
when  the  use  of  the  knife  became  inevitable,  and  remain  with  him, 
if  Mrs.  Fox  were  still  away,  at  least  until  the  day  of  her  return. 
He  shrank  from  leaving  him  alone  in  the  cottage,  a  tortured  soul 
in  a  sunless  universe,  within  reach  of  a  razor. 

Had  he  conceived  for  one  moment  what  the  speed  of  events 
would  be,  his  course  might  have  been  different.  But  the  letters 
that  he  could  not  read  aloud  to  Jim  were  misleading  on  one  point. 
The  writer  caught  constantly  at  the  only  easement  words  could 
be  found  for,  that  the  actual  hour  or  day,  or  even  week,  of  Death 
could  not  be  forecast.  The  dear  little  thing  was  not  actually 
dying;  she  might  live  for  weeks,  even  months.  But  the  doctor 
here-— said  Miss  Jane  Fanshawe — who  really  had  had  immense  ex- 
perience, thought  the  case  could  only  end  one  way.  Still,  the 
temperature  was  half  a  degree  lower  to-day,  and  we  thought  the 
■air  was  beginning  to  tell.  We  should  be  able  to  see  better  when 
the  was  got  back  home,  with  her  old  surroundings.  She  fretted  a 
-good  deal  about  her  Daddy.  That  was  the  general  tone  of  the 
penultimate  letter.  Then  came  the  one  Miss  Fossett  enclosed  on 
with  the  telegram  which  followed  it.  It  came  too  late  for  the 
Rector  to  modify  his  plan  of  operations. 
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So  Jim  lived  on  by  himself,  and  thought  of  his  little  teas, 
ing  the  days  to  her  return.  He  spoke  with  no  on 
customers  apart,  except  a  neighbour  who  had  undertaken  to 
to  his  needs  In  Mrs.  Fox's  absence.  His  dog  was  under  the 
predion  that  it  was  he  that  was  doing  this,  and  there  can  U 
doubt  that  he  actually  did  conduct  his  master  to  and  from 
well.  Bat  nobody,  except  his  canine  self,  believed  that  he  had 
share  in  cooking  the  dinner  or  making  the  beds, 

Euch  long  day  that  went  by  was  a  day  nearer  to   v 
mans  hearing  of  his  child"a  voice.     It  would  come,  and  would 
hers  once  more — many  times  more  than  once.     His  reason 
whisper  to  him  of  one  end,  and  one  alone,  in  some  vagn; 
future,  to  this  insidious  plague  that  had  stolen  on  him  like  a 
in  the  night,  to  rob  him  of  his  happiness — the  one  jewel  his 
ness  and  his  crippled  limbs  had  left  him.    But  that  the  hour 
at  hand,  and  the  word  spoken,  that  the  light  in  his  heart 
be  utterly  quenched,  and  leave  his  soul  to  a  darkness  blacker 
the  void  his  eyesight  had  become — this  was  an  idea  it  was  tint 
him  to  receive,  a  thought  that  nature  rose  against. 

No!— her  return  would  be  very  soon  now,  and  he  knew  h** 
would  come.    He  had  nothing  to  guide  him  to  the  day  or  the  bei 
beyond  his  knowledge  of  the  term  first  fixed — six  weeks  from 
day  of  her  departure.     But  ho  knew  what  would  be  his  first 
ing  of  it.     She  would  call  out  to  him — he  was  sure  of  I 
signal  he  had  taught  her  to  greet  him  with,  in  the  old  dars 
Bladen  Street;  the  word  he  had  listened  for  so  many  a  time  is  J 
felt  his  way,  touching  with  his  stick  the  long  blank  wall  he  bi , 
to  pass  before  he  could  feel  her  little  hand  in  his,     He 
and  dwelt  upon  the  moment  when  he  should  hear  that  call 
«  Pi-lot!" 

The  villagers  coming  to  the  well  for  water  were  a  great 
to  hira;  a  mine  of  robust  hopefulness  in  which  the  chok< 
misgiving  was  unknown.     Often  when  Jim  was  downheoi 
the  little  lass — had  got  a  hump  about  her,  as  he  phrased  it- 
village  matron's  voice  would  come  to  htm  like  a  breath  of  i 
tl  Yow'ull  be  having  yower  little  maid  back  agar 
Master   Couplandl"     And    the    sympathetic    eonfidi 
Jim's  nwu  voire  would  help  him  to  a  conviction  I 
grounded,  ns   be   answered,   "Aye,   mistress,   sure  I 
little  time  to  run  now!"    Even  when  the  slight  insecui 
plied  in  the  addendum,  "  Please  God!" — making  \h 
return  conditional  on  anything — weakened  the  robust  lam 
unqualified  Hope,  Jim  received  it  as  a  mere  coueesau 
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prejudices  of  Society.    Besides,  he  and  liis  Haker  were  on  better 
terms  now,  since  his  initiation  into  chureh-muaie. 

No  note  of  alarm  had  reached  the  villagers*  in  fact,  the  Hector 
and  his  sister-in-law  kept  their  information  to  themselves.  Even 
Phcebe  and  Joan,  when  they  paid  Jim.  visits  of  consolation— every 
other  day  or  thereabouts — were  a  reassuring:  element;  tboup 
near  sources  of  better,  or  worse,  information.  They — poor  little 
souls! — knew  nothing:  of  death  close  at  hand,  though  alive  to 
funerals,  somewhat  as  a  counsel's  children  might  be  alive  to  law- 
suits. 


It  was  near  the  close  of  a  cloudless  day  in  the  fourth  week  of 
that  August  that  Jim*  undisturbed  by  applicants  for  water,  was 
enjoying  his  last  pipe  before  starting  for  home.  He  was  not 
alone.  One  of  the  very  old  men  one  knows  so  well  in  every  village 
was  with  him;  a  survival  of  the  past  who  will  tell  you  tales  of 
your  grandfathers,  and  end  them  up  with  some  memory  of  a 
grandchild  of  his  own,  then  living.  Death  is  keeping  them  in 
mind,  be  sure  I — will  not  forget  them  in  the  end,  even  though  they 
may  tax  his  recollection  for  another  decade.  This  one  could  re- 
member his  childhood  better  than  the  events  of  yesterday,  and 
though  be  could  tell  but  little  of  it,  was  not  quite  without  i 
ord  of  Waterloo,  For  he  could  recall  how  his  father  held  him 
up,  a  child  of  five,  to  see  the  blaae  on  Crumwen  Beacon  yander, 
when  they  loighted  up  fires  all  round  about  for  the  news  that 
had  come  of  the  great  battle  across  the  water.  But  as  for  Nelson 
and  Trafalgar,  inquired  about  keenly  by  Jim,  as  pages  from  the 
same  book,  he  could  say  nothing  of  them;  they  were  afower  his 
time.  But  he  minded  when  they  painted  up  the  sign  of  the  I 
"Nelson  on  the  roo-ad  to  th'  Castle,  with  an  empty  sleeve  | 
vcwo-ot,  and  the  painter  of  un  didn't  know  his  trade,  and  put 
stoof  with  th'  payunt  to  ma'ak  it  show  up  gay,  and  look  at  un 

BOW  I 

**  It's  a  tidy  bit  o*  time  too,  Master  David,"  said  Jim.    u  Many 

a  year  afore  ever  I  was  heard  tell  of," 

"Aye    well — that's   sol     But   you'll   be   quite   a  yoong  ma'an, 

hunting  by  year*    Why,  I  lay  you'll  be  yoonger  by  many  a 

?ar  thau   Peter  Fox's  widow — she  that's  gone  to  her  sister  in 

mV 

*'My  old  mother  at  the  cottage?    Ah,  she'll  be  my  age  twice 

told,  and  a  spell  thrown  in." 

"Aye — fiyel     She**   getting   on,   forward*    now   you    ne*am    it 

But  I  mind  her  when  she  first  came  to  these  parts — J\i%t  ^  ^cyoro% 
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wench,  not  long  wed — more  by  token  my  power  missus  lay 
at  the  time.  ,   .   .     Noal — I'd  been  marrud  woonce  afower 
— marrud  to   Sarah   Tracey — you  may  ree-ad  her  ne'aii. 
sto'an  in  the  graveyard.     But  for  Peter  Fox's  widow,  she  was  I 
coomly  yoong  wench,  shooerly  I 

He  wandered  among  domestic  events,  until  the  dog,  feeling  h* 
was  being-  taken  too  little  notice  of,  remonstrated.  The  suhrtuno* 
of  his  communication,  interpreted  by  Jim,  was  that  it  was  time  to 
be  getting'  back  home.  On  the  road,  his  opinion  was  they 
going  too  slow,  and  he  endeavoured  to  drag  his  master  at  a  trtt 
Old  David  commented  on  the  restlessness  of  youth. 

"  But  you  won't  be  needing  th'  yoong  poop  soon*  Master  Coup- 
la  nd.  That  little  maid  of  yowern  she'll  be  coomin'  ba-aek,  1  Ity, 
none  so  many  days  ahead." 

Here  was  a  chance  for  Jim  to  reassure  himself. 

"  For  ail  I  could  say "  said  he,  "  the  lassie  may  he  up  at  tlx 
Rectory  now.  She'd  come  with  her  lady,  as  I  make  it  out;  jttit 
for  t!  o  off,  seeing  the  old  mother's  not  handy  for  to  mine 

Iiri    n[>.     Not  that  there'd  be  the  need  for  it,  to  my  judgment. 
,These  here  doctor's  stories  *    .   ." 

The  old  man  interrupted  him,  stopping  in  the  road  to  Fpesi, 
with  an  uplifted  impressive  finger,    **Do*ant  ye  hearken  to 
o1  they,  blaster  Coupland.    They  be  a  main  too  clever,  that  lh. 
Why,  I'm  not  the  only  ma'an  with  a  tale  to  tell  about  they  doc- 
tors r 

"What  might  your  tale  be,  Master  David?" 

°  My  tale?     Now  I  only  say  this  to  ye.  Master  Con  phi: 
ye  look  at  me,  «   m   .     Aye — be  sure  I — I  should  ha*  said,  feel  hold 
of  my  arm,  .    .   .     There  now! — where  do  ye  find   th*  he 
pa'atient  in  that?   Towemed  o*  ninety -nine  year,  last  Whi 
What'U  your  doctors  ma'ak  of  that?" 

"Won't  they  give  you  a  elean  bill.  Master  Davi* 

"Couldn't  roightly  say,  Master  Coupland,  without  eonsooltii 
'em.    And  I  can  tell  ye  this  much,  they'll  have  to  make  shift  with- 
out me;  you  may  tell  'em  so!     Now,  you  hearken   to  u. 
they."    The  voice  of  the  old  boy,  so  nearly  a  c<  in.  torn 

quite  to  vigour  as  he  worked  up  his  indignation  against 
"  That  little  maid  of  yowern,  she  has  a  bit  o*  cough  <  >' 

u  Aye,  aye ! — a  fair  sort  of  a  cough — comes  and  goes  by  th*  aa* 
son." 

"Ah! — and  I  lay,  now  and  again  o*  nights,  shell  sweat  tike  t*1 
sop  a  flannel  shirt  through,  like  a  spoongef  n 

"And  that's  true,  too!" 
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"And  happen  she's  thinned  doon  a  bit? — happen  she 
hasn't  .  .  .!" 

"  To  the  touch  o'  my  hand,  belike !  But  I'm  an  onsartain  judge 
—and  that's  the  truth." 

"Now  I'm  telling  ye  this."  The  old  man  stood  still  to  make 
his  tale  the  more  impressive,  his  thousand  wrinkles  and  his  few 
grey  hairs  all  fraught  with  emphasis  that  was  lost  on  his  hearer; 
though  the  sight  of  them  in  the  afterglow  might  have  held  a  passer- 
by, and  made  him  listen.  He  repeated :  "  I'm  tellin'  ye  this,  Mas- 
ter Coupland.  If  ye  could  have  handled  me  when  I  was  a  yoong 
lad  of  mebbe  fowerteen  year,  or  fifteen,  you  would  just  have  felt 
through  to  th'  boans.  And  the  cough,  night  and  mowerning — my 
word!  You  might  well  ha'  thowt  yower  little  maiden's  just  a  gay 
trifle.  .  .  .  What  said  th'  doctor  ?  "  The  old  man  laughed  scorn- 
fully, if  toothlessly.  "Said  to  my  moother  she  might  let  the 
oonderta'aker  measure  me  for  my  coffin.  And  she  was  that  simple 
she  took  his  word  for  it,  and  vairy  nigh  did  .  .  .  ah! — you  may 
be  laughin' — but  vairy  nigh  she  did !  And  there  was  I  the  while, 
just  turned  off  my  food  and  drink  for  a  spell !  Groo-wun  I  was, 
I  ta'ak  it.  And  to  hear  doctor  cha-atterin',  cha-atterin'  1  Such  a 
maze  o'  wo'ords,  it  passes  thinkin'  where  he  could  have  gotten  so 
xna-any.  Ha — ha — ho!"  And  the  old  man  resumed  his  walk 
with,  u  Eighty-f ower  year  agone,  Master  Coupland,  and  me  here, 
hale  and  hearty,  to  tell  the  tale!" 

And  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of  the  tale  was  true,  and  the  good-will 
of  its  narrator  past  all  question.  But  he  was  making  the  most 
of  it  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  cheer  up  the  blind 
man's  loneliness,  without  thinking  quite  enough  of  his  responsibil- 
ity to  truth.  When  he  wished  Master  Coupland  sound  sleep  and 
pleasant  dreams  at  the  gate  of  the  little  cottage,  and  went  slowly 
on  to  his  own  home  in  the  village,  he  was  saying  good-bye  to  a 
man  only  too  ready  to  give  the  rein  to  the  horses  of  the  chariot 
of  Hope,  even  without  an  excuse.    And  here  he  had  one,  surely. 

So,  through  his  lonely  supper — for,  granting  it  cooked  and 
placed  on  the  table,  Jim  had  a  marvellous  faculty  of  shifting  for 
himself— he  was  building  a  sweet  castle  in  the  air  with  the  ma- 
terials so  good-naturedly  placed  at  his  disposal.  He  imagined  to 
himself  as  a  thing  to  be  to-morrow,  if  it  had  not  already  come  to 
pass  to-day,  a  journey  home  of  a  reinstated  Lizarann,  all  eagerness 
for  her  Daddy.  Not  an  exorbitantly  robust  little  lass — he  would 
not  be  unreasonable — but  one  perceptibly  better  than  the  one  that 
left  him  a  month  since;  whose  kisses  he  could  still  feel,  was  soon 
to  feel  again.    As  he  lighted  his  pipe  in  the  garden  mtk  *  n^snct'ymsl 
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— for  lie  never  lit  It  in  the  house  when  alone,  for  safety's 
and  sat  smoking  under  the  stars  in  the  clematis  arbour,  now 
ginning  to  lose  its  glory,  it  glowed  in  unison  with  the  tire  < 
stimulated  hope  the  old  man's  tale  had  kindled.  If  old  David  h$A 
l  worse  off  eighty-four  years  ago  than  Lizarann,  why  should  ott 
the  child  have  many  a  long  year  of  life  before  her — aye! — erf* 
after  he,  Jim,  had  horne  the  last  of  his  troubles,  and  was  laid  be- 
side Dolly  iu  the  grave  1  Short  of  that,  why  should  not  he  at  kwt 
treasure  the  hope  of  the  month  to  come,  with  Lizarann  herself  lr 
side  him  in  the  warmth  of  that  late  summer  the  gnitleman  had  til 
luit  guaranteed?     For  this  castle  in  Spain  owed  a  great  di 

nesa  to  Challis's  obliging  meteorology.     He  had  vouched 
for  K  St.  Augustin's  Summer,"  and  it  sounded  well. 

Then  a  painful  thought  came  to  him.    It  had  fretted  him  befW 
this,  at  intervals.     How  if  that  grave  where  Dolly  lay  could  not  be 
found?     What  did  he  know  about  it?    Little  enough  I     Pr 
knew;  she  had  arranged  all  that — as  Jim,  for  all  his  good-natoi*. 
suspected — with  a  certain  ghoul-like  joy.     But  suppose,  when  b* 
himself  came  to  an  end,  Lizarann  wished  to  place  as  much  si 
left  of  him  beside  her  mother,  where  was  the  Lizarann  of  that  diT 
to  find  her?    Weill — he  could  do  nothing  about  it  now.     He 
speak  to  the  master,  and  make  a  clear  chart,  for  the  lassie's  flftfcfc 
No  question  came  in  here  of  how  he  might  he  the  survivor,  and 
have  to  place  her  in  her  mother's  grave.     Old  David's  t:ile  had  be« 
an  opiate  to  thoughts  like  that,  and  his  heart  rested  on  it. 

Oh  yes!— Lisa  rant)  was  due,  to-morrow  or  m 
She  would  tell  him  about  the  sea.    He  could  bear  to  hear 
from  her — his  lassie  who  had  seen  it — though  he  had  fougl: 
oi  actually  hearing  what  he  could  never  see  again  him*:-lf. 

Be  WM  ><*  happy  in  bis  dwelling  on  her  near  return,  and  tit 
glamour  be  had  clothed  it  with,  that  he  could  smoke  tl 
the  starlight  he  could  not  see,  and  think  of  his  old  nights 
board  without  a  pang.    Little  things  came  back  to  him.  ' 
gotten;  one  particularly,  slight  enough  in  itself,  but  so  un 
lack  Street  and  the  spurious  match  trade  I     A  wainf 

the  Antarctic  Circle,  as  the  ship  passed  the  Falkland  I*l» 
and  upon  it,  clear  in  the  light  of  a  great  golden  moonri- 
white  she-bear  with  one  young  cub.     They  wi 
' — ever  northward — to  the  heat,  and  the  seeming  ti  cd  t^ 

h  their  feet  would  melt  quicker  and  quicker  each  da- 
them  altogether  in  the  end,  and  leave  them  to  die  hard— : 
swimmers? — in  the  deadly  warmth  of  some  tropic  ewu     Jha 
dcred  at  the  thoughtlessness  of  his  young  day  of  brute  couragr 
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less  energy,  and  how  he  never  had  a  thought  then  for  the 
lother-beur  and  her  despair  of  saving  her  child  in  that  plain  of 
leaaurable  waters;  while  now,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  it 
Mi  quite  a  discomfort  to  him  to  think  of  it,  there  in  old  Margy's 
rbour  under  the  clematis*  But  presently  he  suspected  a  reason 
7  he  felt  a  new  feeling  over  it.  How  if  his  hold  over  his  child* 
preci  esBion,  was  melting— melting  away!     He  brushed 

intolerable  thought  aside !     Could  he  not  feel  for  the  poor  soul 
the  iceberg,  bear  though  she  was,  without  that!    Oh  yes! — 
»izarann  would  come  to-morrow. 
All  this  trouble,  and  doctoring,  and  the  like,  makes  a  man  raw, 
lought  poor  Jim  to  himself,  seeking  for  apologies  for  his  failure 
attain   a  Spartan   ideal*     'Tain't   like   then-a-days,   when   yoi 
Light  be  in  a  high  sea  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  and 
mistled  up  to  take  in  sail — as  he  was,  to  be  sure,  out  of  a  dreai 
ibout  Dolly,  that  very  time  he  saw  the  Flying  Dutchman,  and 
his  sight  the  week  after,  .    .    .     There  now! — where  was  the 
of  going  back  on  bygones,  when  Lizarann  would  be  here 
Lorrow,  to  hear  him  tell  again  about  the  Dutchman,  with  all  he 
Ided  knowledge  of  the  aea  to  help. 

But  it  was  true,  for  all  that,  that  a  man  got  soft  with  nothing 

rouse  him  up  like,  and  keep  him  off  of  nursing  up  his  old  griev- 

ices,  with  ne'er  a  soul  nigh  to  throw  a  word  to.    Jim  never  felt 

iy   too  sure,  neither,  that  his  new  cult  of  music  was  not  an 

tervating  luxury.     Undermining  musical  phrases  crept  into  his 

ractice  as   a  chorister  that  made  him  no  better — mtnd  you! — 

tan  a  cry-baby.     There  was  one  in  particular  that  waa  almost 

lei  to  him  in  its  beauty — it  was  as  a  matter  of  fact  an  adapta- 

by  the  Rector  of  that  Ave  Maria  of  Arkadelt  that  you  know 

well  as  we  do— and  he  sang  it  aloud  to  the  night-wind  stirring 

the  trees,  and  the  owls,  for  by  now  night  was  over  all,  in  a  kind 

bravado,  to  show  that  he  could  bear  it.     But  his  voice  broke  on 

le  last  cadence,  do  what  he  might.    "There,  ye  see! — just  come 

being  so  lonesome!1'    Jim  spoke  aloud  to  the  darkness  and 

ie  owls,  to  feel  bis  solitude  less  if  it  might  be. 

But  what  did  it  matter  when  his  lassie  was  coming  to-morrow 

— coming  to-morrow! 

How  the  time  was  passing)     There  went  the  cottage  clock  again 
the    third   time   since   Jim   lighted   his   first    pipe   after   supper. 
Surely  he  must  be  mistaken! — it  would  stop  on  the  stroke  of  tei 
He  co anted  the  deliberate  strokes,  each  with  its  long  preiimim 
'arning;  and  on  the  eleventh  said  to  himself  that  he  must  havi 
►unted  wrong.    Could  he  possibly  be  within  an.  Viqmt  <A  'Obe*  &ks 
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that  was  to  bring  him  Lizarann?    Listen  for  the  church 
the  village,  and  make  sure!     He  could  hear  bis  own  heart 
in  the  stillness,  even  through  the  monotone  of  a  cricket  sol 
close  at  hand.    Old  Margy's  clock  was  a  hit  fast  always.   .   . 

There  I — sure  enough  this  tiracT  the  first  stroke   on   the  wind 
Jim  counted  steadily  to  the  tenth,  and  all  but  made  qu, 
he  had  beard  the  last,  so  long  did  the  pause  seem  to  his  anxiety, 
when  yet  another  came.    No  mistake  this  time.    Eleven !    Bei  I 

Was  it  true?  One  hcur  more,  and  he  might  be  asleep,  to  wab 
up  to  the  day  that  would  bring  him  back  the  thing  that  was  deajtf 
to  him  than  the  light  no  day  would  ever  bring  again.     Onlj 

His  little  dog,  sharper  of  hearing  even  than  he,  caugh 
ing  sound  afar,  and  started  up  in  sudden  indignation,  dog-i 
that  something,  somewhere,  was  presuming  to  exist   without 
suiting  him  I     Whatever  it  was,  Jim  thought  a  restraining 
in  his  collar  a  good  precautionary  measure;  with  a  slight 
tion  that  a  smothered  growl,  for  the  present,  would  meet  all 
needB  of  the  case.     It  continued  to  express*  under  protest-,  a 
a-art-felt  resentment  as  of  a  wrong  too  great  to  be  endured, 
still  Jim  could  not  spot  the  cause.    At  last  a  motoi 
where*  perhaps,  on  the  far  side  of  the  village — two  miles 
say! 

Lund  and  faint,  by  turne,  through  the  village;  then  clearer 
the  open  road,  and  then  the  noise  of  wheels  at  great  speol 
little  dog,  probably  catching  the  blinding  glare  of  the  lamps, 
all  self-control  at  ro  great  unheard-of  wrongs  to  his 

and  gave  way  to  his  feelings  without  reserve.     Then  a  rush  and 
duet-cloud,  left  to  do  its  worst,  at  leisure,  to  the  lungs  of 
and  cattle  and   plants,  and  a  stench  to  poison   the  swe< 
n.     And  then  a  couple  of  folk  had  been  carried,  qui* 
need  was,  from  Thanes  Castle  to  Royd  Hall,  with  tb- 
^mall  population  behind  them. 

Jim  was  too  happy  at  heart  to  curse  even  a  motor-car* 
he  remembered  how  once  this  very  car  had  given  his  li 
ride.     He  owed  it  a  benediction  rather.    He  felt  hi*  way  to 
couch,  and  had  got  his  wooden  leg  off,  and  found  h 
the  reek  of  petrol  had  died  away,  and  was  asleep  it  *xc  0 

the  little  dog  beside  him.     Was  it  his  last  sleep  there  bef Ort  k 
should  hear  his  little  lassie's  voice  again? 

The  gas  was  turned  down  low,  almost  to  extind  the 

of  the  Chalk  Cliff  Nursing  Home,  where  Adeline  Fossett  wi*  p 
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paring-  to  pass  the  night  beside  her  little  invalid's  bed.  There 
was  no  other  patient  tn  the  room*  Misa  Jane,  looking  worn  and 
sad,  was  just  saying  good-night,  with  a  small  band-lamp  in  her 
hand,  whose  green  shade  was  no  help  to  the  pallor  of  either  lady. 
Both  knew  what  was  pending;  neither  knew  how  soon. 

u  King-  if  you  have  the  least  doubt  about  it,  dear,"  said  Misa 
Fanshawe,  "But  my  own  impression  is  this  will  go  on  a  day 
or  two  longer.  I  can't  say,  but  I  think  if  there's  a  change  you'll 
see  ii/' 

"  I  won't  scruple  to  call  you.  But  I  suppose  there's  nothing  to 
be  done  that  I  can't  do?" 

it  all.  No  one  can  do  anything  now,  Good-night, 
Adeline  1  "  As  she  opened  the  door  to  go,  a  muffled  clock  outside 
struck  midnight.  "It's  twenty  minutes  fast,"  said  the,  as  she 
d  the  door.  Then,  as  Miss  Fossett  sat  in  the  half -darkness  in 
the  large  chair  by  the  bedside,  she  could  hear  two  sounds — the  in- 
terrupted breathing  of  the  little  patient  on  the  bed,  and  the  rapid, 
irritating  ticking  of  her  own  watch,  laid  by  chance  on  something 
resonant.  It  would  become  maddening,  she  knew,  in  the  gTowth  of 
the  stillness,  as  the  night  took  its  hold  upon  her;  so  presently  she 
rose  and  quenched  it.  Then,  being  up,  she  went  to  the  window, 
just  open  for  ventilation,  and  feeling  the  soft  air,  warm  for  late 
August,  opened  it  gently  to  its  width,  and  leaned  out.  The  voice 
of  the  water  was  a  bare  murmur  now,  away  nflf  over  half  a  league 
of  sand;  and  the  wind  must  have  changed,  for  the  bells  of  a 
church  a  mile  inland  were  striking  twelve  at  leisure,  and  were 
clear  through  the  silence;  till,  a  railway-yell  cutting-  them  orT  at 
the  tenth  stroke,  they  wavered,  lost  heart,  and  died.  These  were 
sounds  new  to  the  day  at  Chalk  Cliff,  bathed  for  forty-eight  boon 
in  a  southwest  wind,  off  the  sea. 

^  What  did  you  say,  darling?"    She  closed  the  window  gently, 
and  went  back  to  the  bed,  to  hear.  .   .    .     "Why  can't  you  hear 
waves?    Is  that  it?    Because  the  tide's  going  out.    Because 
cone  out  as  far  as  it  can  go." 

*  Can't  it  go  no  furver?"  asks  the  voice  from  the  pillow,  through 
a  breath  that  goes  heavily. 

U~S  y.     Next  time  it  goes  out  it  will*— at  least.  T  think 

The  speaker  was  not  sure  on  the  point,  hut  she  had  caught 
of  a  three-quarter  moon,  and  that  would  do  to  quote  in  case 
vhism.     She  lurried  nn  the  light  slightly,  to  talk  by;   :1m  ti 
the  bed  again.    But  Lifi&rann^  days  of  scientific  inquiry  are 
over.    She  listens  for  the  sea  though,  because  her  Daddy  once  went 
aea-voyages,  still. 
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"  Mustn't  I  be  took  to  my  Daddy  in  free  dyes,  by  the  rilewye? 
The  sound  of  the  railway-whistle  through  the  window  has  bell 
to  this. 

"Yes,  darling;   in  three  or  lour  days  you  shall   go  to  Daddy 
There's  a  big  grape  with  the  skin  off  for  you  to  suck.     So 
big  onel     Try  if  you  like  it." 

Lizar&nn  grives  her  old  nodt  with  the  grain  mouth, 

is  refusing  other  diet  now,  and  it  was  clear  two  days  si 
nourishing  food  and  stimulants  had  bea  very  ch; 

failed.     She  is  to  be  allowed  to  die  in  peace,  being  in  good  hanc 

"  I  do  love  you,  Teacher,  very,  very  much !  * 

u  So  do  I,  darling.  .   .   .     There  are  no  pips  to  spit  out.  becai 
I  took  them  all  out     Another  £   .    .    .     No? — very  well,  dear; 
I    won't   bother  you.  *   ,    .     The   counterpane! — it's    too    heavy  I 
Very  well,  dear,  we*ll  have  it  off  .    .    ,  so !  M 

Which  of  us,  over  five-and-twenty,  has  the  luck   to  be   still 
Stranger  to  the  peoultimate  restlessness  of  coming  Death — to 

that  will  still  be  weakly  seeking  for  God  knows  what!- 
the  speech  that  cannot  frame  some  want  its  would-he  speaker 
be  helpless  to  define,  but  will  not  give  up  attempting-?     Lizi 
is  nearing  that  stage  fast — faster  than  Adeline  Fossett  thougi 
when  Miss  Jaoe  left  her  but  now. 

But  her  mind  is  quite  clear  still  on  the  great  main  point  of 

kail  life.    The  words  "  Only  Daddy  most!"  show  ts 

rr<  i>t  of  her  thought,  coming  as  they  du  a  lung  pause  ait 
her  apostrophe  to  "Teacher." 

"Of  course  Daddy  most*  darling  child  I  "  says  the  latter. 
Ifc,  Yuriek  very  much  too!" 

The  name  afOUSec   enthusiasm.     "Oh,    very,   very   much    too?" 
But   this  is   too   great   a  tax   on   the   poor  litfrlr 
gripped,  and  an  attempt  to  follow  with  a  schedule  of  loves 
and  granted  fails,  and  quiet  is  imperative. 

Adeline   Fossett   turned   down   the   light   again,   and 
silent,  listening  to  the  heavy  breathing,  with  its  ugly  lj 
inudie  jerk  now  and  again.     She  was  unhappy  in  her  mind,  ifttt 
and  above  grief.    Here  was  this  little  thing  with  only  a  fcv. 
at  most  to  live — she  was  convinced  of  that — and   utterly   m 

f  her  state.     Was  it  right — was  it  fair — to 
All   the  traditions  of  her  religious  culi  from  youth 

them,  the  dying  were 
for  death,     Bui  when  the  patient  was  simply  slipping 

ming  at  leant  to  suffer  only  from  an  inex{ 
never  from  acute  pain  that  could  net  ho  denied 
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fit  will — what  was  to  bo  gained  by  thrusting  on  a  childish  mind  a 
demand  to  face  the  black  contingency,  to  make  a  formal  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  grave?  Would  it  not  be  safe 
little  soul  Godspeed  into  the  Unknown,  whose  only  care  was  now 
that  each  of  her  many  loves  should  be  known  to  their  rccipii 
each  in  its  right  degree?  Would  not  those  very  loves  be  as  gar- 
ments to  shelter  the  new-bom  soul  in  the  world  beyond,  whether 
the  date  of  its  arrival  was  now  or  hereafter?  She  was  shocked  at 
the  venturesome  impiety  of  the  quest  ion  she  ha  If- asked  herself: — 
d  she  not  trust  God  for  that?  A  happy  inspiration  hinted  at 
a  half -answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  biassed  her  to  silence. 

Another  anxiety,  perhaps  more  pressing  still,  took  the  place  of 
that  one.     Ought  she  not  to  have  written  more  explicitly  to  the 
Bectory  about  the  child's  state?    On  her  arrival,  in  answer  to 
Miss  Fan&hawe'fl  telegram,  she  had  found  nothing  to  warrant  pre- 
diction of  the  days,  or  even  weeks,  that  the  tension  might  be  pro- 
d     All  she  could  say  with  certainty  was  that  Lizarann  was. 
11  quite  unfit  to  be  moved^  but  that  it  was  impossible  to 
see.    We  must  wait  on  events.    But  she  said  never  a  word  to 
set  any  hopes  afoot.     She  had  written  almost  daily;  once  in  an- 
swer to  a  letter  of  Athelstan  Taylor,  telling  how  he  might  have 
to  go  away  for  a  few  days,  and  of  his  resolution  of  silence  with 
ect  to  Jim.     Sbt-  was,  at  first,  inclined  to  disappove  this  course, 
but  later  saw  that  it  was  unavoidable,  and  wrote  to  that  effect. 
Still,  the  idea  of  Jim  in  ignorance,  nourishing  hopes,  perhaps. 
'While  his  little  lass  lay  there  dying,  was  an  excruciating  one.    She 
said  to  herself  repeatedly  that  it  was  merely  an  idea ;  that  the  co- 
tamporaneougne&ti  of  a  death  with  far  greater  unconsciousness  of 
ts    possibility   than   Jim/s    was    an    everyday    occurrence.    Whin 
vould  the  wife,  who  now  hears  of  her  husband^  death  months  ago, 
.Have  gained  by  the  knowledge  of  her  widowhood,  had   the  news 
ner?    She  pictured  other  instances  to  persuade  the  idea 
But  it  remained. 
Miss  Fanshawe,  to  whom  this  case  was  only  one  of  a  hundred, 
iaid  to  her.  i;  If  you  could  spirit  the  child's  father  down  here  to 
re  with  her  when  she  dies,  that  would  be  another  matter.     But  you 
oy  that's  impossible.    Why  give  him  ups  and  downs  of  anxi- 
TTell  him  i  like  by  way  of  preparation,  but  not  till  if<  nil 

u  felt  the  truth  of  this  view,  hut  the  position 
grated  on  her  moral  sense.     However*  she  felt  she  must   submit 
fort  of  a  sense  of  untruth  for  awhile.     It  was  not 
:o  last  J 
She  mu  been  dozing,  and  for  longer  thun  ^ac  co\A&\\^fc 
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believed  possible,  when  she  waked  suddenly  to  reply  to  the 
who  had  spoken,  with,  u  \ r<  -—  darling!    What  did  you  say!* 

"Aren't  you  going  to  bed,  Teacher!" 

"Yea,  dear,  presently." 

"Tiift  aighl 

"  Yes,  it's  night.    But  that  doesn*t  matter.    I  shall  go  to 
presently/' 

u  Whi -ii  ahull  you  go  to  bed?"    After  a  pause,  this, 

11  Presently,  when  Hiss  Jane  comes.    Shell  come  very 
Thf-u.  in  response  to  something  only  audible  to  close 
*"'  No,  darling,  you're  not  to  have  the  nasty  medicine — only 
one,     It's  not  time  either,  .    .    .     Why  mustn't 

no  medicine  I  .    .   .     Well,  darling,  you  know  we  all  have  to 
medicine  when  the  doctor  says  so,  .   ,    ." 

"  Did  the  doctor  said  I  was  ill  ?  " 

u  Yes,  dear,  the  doctor  said  you  were  ill,  and  to  stop  in  bed 
yen  were  quite  well  ,   .   .  what?" 

M  And  then  go  home  to  ray  Daddy  where  Mrs.  Forks  is?* 

"  And   then  go  home  to  your  Daddy  where  Mrs,   Fox- 
phase  of  coughing  comes  upon  this;  alleviation  is  tried 
the  nice  medicine*    But  stimulants  and  sedatives  have  had  t! 
day  in  this  ease,    Adeline  Fossett  is  becoming  alive  to  the  h 
However,  the  nice  medicine  can  still  sooth©  a  little;  and  in  half 
hour  a  lull  comes,  and  a  kind  of  sleep. 

Then  for  the  watcher  another  deadly  doze,  of  jerks  and 
marcs.  And  then  anotb  c  waking  to  the  sound  of  the  lil 
tient/s  voice,  curiously  full  of  life  this  time. 

"When  I'm   took  home  to  my  Daddy,   Teacher,   where 
Forks  is   .    ,    .** 
Yes,  dear!" 
hall  the  children  go  on  digging  and  spaddle  in  the  wal 
stme  like  now!" 

"  Yes,  darling,  just  the  same,  till  it's  too  cold.     Then  theyl 
home  and  go  to  school." 

"  And  fish  for  sprawns  just  tie  same  I n 

"  Just  the  same." 

"  And  when  they've  gone  to  school  and  no  one's  on  the 
to  see,  will  there  be  high  water?" 

u  High  water  ?    Yes,  of  course,  dear* — every  day,  just  the 
as  now  ,    .    .  whiv 
aid  low  water 

"  And  low  water  too," 

u  L  Daddy  went  sea-viyages  t  * 
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41  Like  when  your  Daddy  went  sea-voyages."    But  this  has  been 
long  talk,  and  has  gone  slowly  against  obstacles  of  speech.    So 
Lizaranu   ends   with   a   half -inaudible,   "I    sould   tell   my 
that,**  the  torpor  is  returning,  and  it  may  be  she  really 
jps,  for  all  that  the  breathing  is  so  difficult     She  has  per* 
isted  that  she  sutlers  no  pain;  so  Miss  Fossett  tries  for  satisf ae- 
on that  score.    But  the  fear  is  that  having  no  pain  may 
ly  mean  that  the  pain  eludes  description.     Still,  there  is  room 
hope,  of  a  sort. 

"Pve  heard  many  cases  talk  like  that,  quite  brightly,  just  be- 

>re,"  says  Miss  Jane,  standing  by  the  bed.     She  has  come  to 

jlieve  guard,  and  has  heard  her  friend's  report  of  her  night's 

matching.    Lizarann  haa  not  moved  since  she  spoke  last]  an  hour 

and  still  lies  in  what  may  be  sleep,  breathing  heavily.     The 

rks  in  the  breathing  4o  not  wake  her,  strangely. 

She  was  almost  chattering,   one  time,"  says  Miss  Fossett. 
Poor  little  darling!" 
"  About  her  Daddy  V7 
"Yes,  and  about  the  high  and  low  tides,  and  how  he  went  sea- 
iges." 

Fancy  that!    The  little  soul!    But  no  delirium! " 
ul  think  none.    Just  a  little  feverishness — in  the  half-waking. 
'ot  delirium," 

"You  go  to  bed  now,   I'll  call  yon  if  there  is  anything," 

"  Promise  to ! "    A  nod  satisfies  the  speaker,  who  goes  away  to 

le  down.    As  she  looks  out.  from  a  window  on  her  way,  across 

sea  without  a  ripple,  she  understands  why  the  tide  was  umVard. 

Iven  now,  scarcely  a  sound!     She  pauses  a  little  to  look  at  the 

danet  blazing  above  the  offing,  and  its  long  path  of  light  upon 

ie  water — wonders  is  it  Venus  or  Jupiter? — and  passes  on  to  rest 

fow  callous  is  the  bed  one  lies  down  on  in  one's  clothes,  with 

lething  over  one,  to  get  a  few  hours*  sleep  I    And  how  hard  they 

to  get,  sometimes! 


Adeline  Fossett  had  had  over  three  hours  when  she  waked  with 

in  response  to  a  hand  on  her  shoulder-     "  I  should  like  you 

come,"  said  Mies  Jane,  who  then  returned  at  onee. 

Lizarann,  or  the  shadow  that  had  been  she,  was  propped  up  with 

pillows  on  the  bed  when   Miss   Fossett  followed  her  friend  two 

minutes  later.    "Is  that  Teacher?"  was  what  she  seemed  to  aay. 

But  speech  was  very  faint  indeed. 

*■  I  don't  think  she  sees  you,"  said  Mi:- 
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"Can   yon   bear  what    I    Ray,  darling  .    apparently;  sol 

knows  it  is  Teacher  wl  What  is  it  wo  can  get  for 

Fof  tlie  feverish  movement  of  the  hands,  and  the  constant  efft 
t*i  articulate,  have  all  the  usual  effect  of  baffled  speech,  mt 
much  to  eay. 

Mia   Fanshawe'a  wider  hospital  experience  makes   her  less 
the  idea,     She  waited,  silent,  while  Miss  Foesett 
Ion  more  than  once,  before  any  intelligible  answer 
eeeh  came  suddenly  to  Lizarann,     She  wanted  to  get 
.  and  go  to  her  Daddy.     Yes ! — she  soiild  like  to  have  her  we 
on   and  go  to  her  Daddy.    Mustn't  she  go,   Teacher ' 
which   T  1;   "Yes,  darling,  you  shall  go,   very  jooe* 

But  it's  night  now,  and  Daddy's  in  bed/* 
"  But  i 

u  Fee— Indeed    you    shall!    Very    soon/*    Then    Miss    Foettti 

•->  Jane,  who  merely  said,  "Not  very  long  now.'1 

But  how  strong  the  voice  was  for  a  moment!     Yea — that  would  to 

times — sometimes    even    louder    than    that,     Wasn't  eht 

LOW? 

Kliafl  Feeeett  stooped  to  listen  again.  "I  shall  see  my  Dad 
13  nil  she  bears,  Yps — Lizarann  shall  see  her  Daddy — •; 
promise  I     What  is  that  she's  saying  now?    Be  quiet  and  listed  1 

u  When  I  see  my  Daddy — when  I  see  my  Daddy  .    ,    .*' 

*>  Yes-^darlingl     What?" 

*  When  I  see  my  Daddy  I  shall  call  out,  'Poy-iofcP* 


CHAPTER  XLYin 

m  JIM  ADDED  STORIES  TO  HIS  AIR -CASTLE,  AND  SMOKED  HIS  LAST  PIPE. 
HOW  HE  KNEW  CHALL1SS  VOICE  AGAIN.  WHO  HAD  TO  BE  AT  THE 
PARE  GATE  BY  NINE.  HOW  JIM  HEARD  THE  MOTOR  COMING  BACK, 
AND  UZARANN'S  VOICE.  HOW  ATHELSTAN  TAYLOR  ARRIVED  WITHOUT 
HER.      OF  JIM'S  DEATH  AND  HESS 


Atuelstan  Tatlor  and  Aunt  Bessy  were  at  breakfast  when  the 

legram  came  to  say  all  was  "  over  unexpectedly ;  writing.'*  It 
was  opened  by  the  Rector,  who  rose  and  handed  it  to  his  sister- 
in-law  ;  then  passed  on  to  the  door  in  time  to  stop  an  incursion  of 
Pkebe  and  Joan  with  "  Aunty's  coming-  directly,  chicks.  Run 
away  now/'  But  not  in  time  to  prevent  Joan  having  good  grounds 
for  asking  Phcebe  why  Aunt  Bessy  was  crying. 

Aunt  Bessy  was,  no  doubt.  And  the  Rector  was  completely  up- 
set, tou,  for  the  moment.  He  had  not  the  least  expected  anything 
so  soon.  But  his  work  waa  cut  out  for  him  now,  *  I  must  go 
to  poor  Jim  at  once/'  he  so  id. 

u  Oh,  Athel,  Athel !  "  said  Aunt  Beasy  through  her  sobs.  *"  Tou 
know,  don't  you,  dear,  that  Jim  would  have  been  told  before  if  I 
had  had  my  way?*?  It  was  what  Athelstan  himself  afterward* 
spoke  of  to  Adeline  Fossett  as  "poor  Bessy's  I-told-you-so  GOB- 
solution."  The  Hector  was  grieved  for  her  grief,  and  knew  that 
this  expedient  would  really  help  her  to  bear  it,  so  be  was  not 
going  to  grudge  her  all  she  could  get  from  it. 

"  I  know,  Bess,"  said  he.  "  Perhaps  I  was  wrong.  However,  I 
didn't  see  quite  what  else  to  do.  And  I  never  imagined  anything 
so  sudden  as  this.    Poor  Jim ! " 

But  it  was  only  an  easement,  to  be  used  and  discarded.     Misb 

eoott  was  ready  to  surrender  the  point — certainly   wouldn't 

rub  it  in,    "  P-perhaps  you  were  right,  after  all  I  "  said  she.     Her 

grief  for  Liza  ran  u   was   very   real.    And   how   was  she   to   tell 

Phcebe  and  Joan  I 

"  Tou  may  trust  me  to  do  whatever  can  be  done  for  poor  Jim. 
Bess,  I  shall  go  to  him  at  the  Well  at  once.  He  won't  Ik?  ab- 
solutely unprepared  by  the  time  I  tell  him.  because  he  knows  ma 
foot  on  the  road  a  long  way  off,  and  he  w\\\  know  BQrasft&&%  V^a 
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happened  by  my  coming  so  early.    It's  not  half- past  eight  yet 
shall  be  with  him  soon  after  nifi 

"Won't  he  think  you're  bringing  her  with  you?     She  tu 
have  come  here  first,  you  know.    That  was  the  arrangement** 

u  Oh  no !    He  never  used  to  expect  her  till  he  heard  her 
'Flint.-     You  know?" 

*  Ob,  I  know  I    Poor  little  Lisarann  I  * 


ign 
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And  all  those  weary  hours  of  the  watchers  by  the  beds; 
dying  child,  Jim  had  slept  sound,  treasuring  in  the  hear 
dreams  the  inheritance  of  that  last  lucky  memory  of  overnight 
Old  David's  tale  of  how  he  was  condemned  in  boyhood,  to  liw 
after  all  into  his  hundredth  year,  etayed  by  Jim  as  a  pledge 
sure  Lizarann  in  the  days  to  come — a  very  sure  one  in  that 
August  inTs  summer  that  was  all  but  due  now.  Jim  had 
sound,  and  the  story  does  not  grudge  him  his  sweet  delusion* 
The  heart-tonic  of  that  false  diagnosis  of  eighty  years  ago  took  * 
variety  of  dream-forms  before  the  morning,  but  never  Ice 
savour.  By  turns  it  would  be  a  thing  and  an  incident,  Jim  had 
hardly  time  to  appreciate  the  draught  of  nectar  it  became,  wbts 
it  had  changed,  even  as  it  touched  his  lips,  to  a  triumphant  arnni 
in  a  glorious  port,  after  stormy  seas,  with  a  wreck  in  tow,  cslW 
the  Lizarann.  Jim  would  fain  have  kept  that  dream,  to  see 
wreck  refitted  ready  for  sea,  But  then  of  a  sudden,  tl 
was  no  wreck,  but  a  tree,  and  Lizarann  was  up  in  the  tree. 
Jim  was  just  thinking  now  that  he  would  see  what  Lizarann 
really  like,  without  any  wonderment  why  she  was  never 
before,  when  the  tree  changed  its  identity  and  became  old  Darid 
himself,  or  his  story ;  Jim  was  not  clear  which*  But  through  these 
dreams,  and  others,  the  interwoven  warmth  of  joy  was  always  tfc 
same — the  reinforced  hope  the  old  chap's  yarn  had  left  behind. 

Nevertheless,  when  Jim  woke  he  found  it  hard  to 
where  on  'arth  he  was;  and  didn't  remember,  at  first.     But 
that  when  he   did  it  would   be  nice.    And   so   it   was.    It 
old  Margy*8  cottage,  and  Lizarann  was  coming  back  to 
noticed  that  everything  said  so  to  him,     A  voluble  hen. 
anxious  she  wn-  he  should  know  about  her  egg,  mn 
reference  to  Lizarann 's  return,     A  blackbird  conversed  wit! 
ily  of   wrens  about   it,   and  a   linnet  en<lor*ed   their 
Lizarann  was  certainly  coming  back,     A  herd  of 
surely  to  pasture,  lowed  a  great  deal  about  it,  and  rer»< 
other  again  and  ngnin.  "  Lizarann  is  coming  bad 
away  in  the  distance  musically.    And  Jim  knew  U 
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thousand  larks  were  all  of  a  tale,  above  the  shorn  crops  in  the  blue 
heaven*  telling  each  other  Lizarann  was  on  the  road — was  coming 
back  once  more  to  her  Daddy.  His  little  dog  especially  was  i 
about  it,  but  was  also  clear  that  it  would  never  do  to  nfgl&ct 
official  obligations,  and  dragged  Jim  to  the  well-head  with  all  his 
wanted  enthusiasm.  He  was  perfectly  competent  to  give  due  no- 
tice of  her  arrival,  but  business  was  business. 

The  essentials  of  Jim's  breakfast,  arranged  overnight,  sear 
brought  him  in  contact  with  human  converse,  because  the  very  lit- 
tle girl,  who  came  with  milk,  and  took  ba'ack  t'yoother  joog,  was  so 
rbed  in  her  task  as  to  bo  able  to  think  of  nothing  eke,  and 
speechless.  Besides,  she  had  misgivings  that  the  little  dog  wanted 
her  blood,  and  made  her  visit  as  short  as  possible*  But  when  Jim 
arrived  at  his  well-head,  he  soon  got  a  chance  to  speak  of  his  hopes 
to  a  fellow-creature,  although  it  was  a  young  one — too  young  to 
talk  the  matter  out  with.  It  was  not  always  easy  to  identify  these 
youngsters,  as  they  made  no  allowance  for  blindness;  only  nodding 
affirmatives  when  asked  their  names  right.  Jim  had  to  impute 
WTong  names,  and  provoke  corrections. 

"You're  little  Billy  Lathrop,  young  man,  I  take  it?" 

u  No-ah  be-ant.     Oy  be  Ma-attbew  Kee-ad  doon  th?  la-an — two 
dower  off  Lathrop'*." 

a  I  reckoned  you  might  he.  It's  your  brother  Jack  I've  to  thank 
foT  the  loan  of  this  young  tyke.  He'll  be  wanting  to  see  him  baek. 
Suppose  you  was  to  tell  him  he  may  have  him  back  to-morrow. 
Or  next  day  at  farthest,  A  smart  young  character  like  you  can 
begin  larnin*  to  carry  messages," 
tv'U  tell  un." 

M  Because  Liz  a  rami's  coming  back — that's  what  youVa  got  to 
telh     Who  is  it's  a-coming  back,  hey  I" 

"  LVoyzara-ann." 

"My  iittle  maid,  d'ye  see!" 

"  Vower  little  may-nd." 

"That's  a  likely   young  customer.    Now  mind  you   tell  your 
brother  Jack  just  that  and  nothing  else,  Mattli  L"     Ami 

Matthew  Read  departed  with  Ms  pails,  leaving  Jim  all  the  happier 
for  having,  as  it  were,  substantialized  and  filled  out  his  hoped  by 
this  little  performance. 

The  pipe  Jim  lighted  with  a  veauvian  after  discharging  a  few 
more  water-claims,  now  and  then  recurring  to  the  subject  nearest 
hi  a  heart  with  the  more  talk  worthy  claimants,  was  as  happy  a  pipa 
as  he  had  ever  smoked.    As  the  sun  ro^o  higher,  a  full-M< 
southern  Pha?bus  with  no  stint  of  heat  in  his  veins,  he,  cxraSA  vty-*vt«. 
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in  the  evident  influence  of  this  mysterious  St  Augustiri 
lie  had  rarer  heard  before,  but  who  clearly  could  make  a 
for   him   and  his   little  lass.     It  was   coming,    and    so   was 
She  would  not,  maybe,  be  her  old  self  for  a  bit*     Butt  then, 
more  had  old  David  ben     And  that  was  eighty-four  years 
over  half  a  century  before  Jim  was  born  1    Any  number  of  ghi 
expectations  might  entrench  themselves  behind  such  a  pi 
making  a  fortress  in  his  soul  against  Despair. 

Who  says  tobacco  cannot  be  enjoyed  in  the  dark?    Jim 
heard  that  story,  and  thought  to  himself  as  he  cleared  hi- 
of  ashes  that  he  could  tell  another  tale.    But  what  was  taut 
to  the  pipes  he  would  sraokn  when  his  little  lass  was  back,  to  task* 
all  this  caution  in  lighting1  them  needless?     It  was  as  good  as 
ing  eyes  himself  to  have  the  child  beside  him.    But  suppos* 
he  had  been  blind  from  birth  t     Think  of  what  it  would  have  ban 
liko  to  have  never  a  tale  to  tell  to  his  little  lass!     He  had  ao  to* 
himself  in  his  love  for  the  child  that  this  little  bit  of  optinu«» 
came  spontaneously*  without  a  shade  of  bitter  comment  about  be- 
ing1 thankful  for  small  mercies. 

It  was  curious  to  him  now — admittedly  so — that  he  had  shrunk 
from  hearing  again  the  sound  of  the  waves,  seeing  he  was  actuiBj 
looking  forward  to  hearing  Lizarann  tell  of  them.     It  was  on  so* 
account  a  disappointment  to  him,  that  since  she  was  taken  a  v. 
Chalk  Clin*  the  weather  bad  been  so  calm.    It  was  true 
one  letter  she  had  written  him — just  at  the  time  of  tl 
fluctuation  upwards  in  the  first  week  of  her  stay — had 
rough  sea,  with  such  big  waves;  but  then  it  had  told  alfi 
a  pleasure-boat  had  been  shoved  off  and  a  lady  got  wet  th: 
Would  that  rough  sea  help  him  to  tell  hi 
the  waves  were  like  when  he  was  on  that  steamer  in  the  ( 
and  a  typhoon  swept  the  decks  clear? 

Talking  was  going  on,  down  the  road.    Somebody  was  r 
to   the  Rectory,  speaking  of  it  as  the  parsonage.     Jim 
Pa'arson  had  coora  whoam  yesterday.    That  was  all  r 
no  one  else  come  to  the  Rectory  f   Yesterday  was  <  \%  wed 

and  a  day  ^in^e  Lizarann's  departure.  But  Jim  had  hedged 
against  despair  with  constant  self-reminders  that  her  not  kirn: 
come  need  mean  nothing:     So  he  could  ask  q 

"Kews  of  th*  Master,  belike,  Jarge?"    Hi 
of  speech— a  chatty  nonchalance — as  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  lb# 
voice  he  had  recognized  at  the  road-end  of  the  avenue  t< 
He  had  stumped  along  it  quick,  though,  for  a  wooden  leg  - 
Stiek. 
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"Nowt  amiss  has  gotten  t'  Haister"  said  the  bee-tender,  taking 
Not  for  to  reach  my  ears,  this  mara'n." 

**  Thought  I  heard  some  guess^chap  give  him  his  name,  Jarge. 

onder  along,  a  good  cast  down  the  road.    Who  might  you  have 
talking  toT* 

"  Po-ast/' 

"Ah!— and  what  said  the  Post?" 

Jarge  took  more  time,  during  which  Jim  urged  him  to  fix  his 
mind  firmly  on  the  Rector.  Jarge  had  understood  that  the  Rev  i  or 
had  come  borne,  and  that  the  Post's  son  had  just  gone  off  to  him 
with  a  telegram  when  the  Post  left  home.  This  was  as  much  as 
Jarge  could  be  expected  to  know  all  at  once,  outside  bee- 
Jim  spared  him  further  catechism*  "Thank  'ee  kindly,  Jarge I" 
said  be,  **  What  o'clock  might  you  make  it?"  Jarge  made  it  a 
qwoo-aater  to  eight-yut  by  th?  soon,  and  Jim  thanked  him  again, 
-turned  back  to  the  well-head. 

In  his  sanguine  mood,  he  took  a  rose-coloured  view  of  that  tele- 
gram, Lizarann  and  Teacher  had  not  come  back  yet,  but  it 
heralded  tj^eir  coming.  Why! — what  else  could  it  bet  unless  it 
was  no  consam  of  his,  anyhow?  He  lit  another  pipe,  and  gave 
himself  to  happy  anticipations;  for  the  influence  of  old  David's 
early  experience  was  strong  on  him.  Being  alone,  he  talked  to  hia 
little  dog,  to  whom  he  could  speak  freely;  for  with  his  keen  hearing 
he  could  be  sure  he  was  alone,  even  if  the  young  pup's  quiescence 
had  been  no  proof.  It  wouldn't  be  but  a  day,  or  two  at  most — so 
Jim  told  that  pup — before  Jack  Read  could  reclaim  bis  property; 
if,  indeed,  he  hadn't  got  a  better  little  tyke  by  now,  as  very  like 
was  the  case;  a  superior  article  altogether,  to  whom  Renting  waa 
unknown,  and  who  especially  never  ran  after  chickens*  However, 
it  wouldn't  do  to  make  too  sure,  because  maybe  the  little  lass 
wouldn't,  just  yet  awhile,  be  allowed  out  by  the  doctor  on  cold 
mornings,  in  which  case  things  would  have  to  remain  were 

for  a  bit  of  time.  But  a  day  would  come  when  little  tykes  would 
be  superfluities,  and  Jack  Eead  might  have  this  one  back,  and 
see  what  he  could  do  towards  laming  him  better  manners  in  the 
house.  The  object  of  these  remarks  misconceived  the  drift,  of 
them  altogether,  and,  taking  them  for  recognition  of  his 
merits,  heaved  a  sigh  over  the  shortcomings  of  other  lii 
and  fell  asleep  in  the  sun. 

Jim  sat  again  alone  and  smoked.  rm«l  listened  to  the  growing 
sound*  of  the  day,  the  bisect  life  stirring  in  the  sunshine,  tin 
birds  that  meant  to  sing  the  summer  out;  growing  fewer  now,  but 
revived  by  St,  Augufitin,  evidently.    He  could  hea,r5  «k  \5o»  'vosat' 
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val  of  each  new  furrow*  the  team  of  horses  in  on  oh] -world 
swing  round;  and  the  ploughman's  voice,  now  near  and 
at  the  far  hedge  of  his  field,  and  dim,     Bomfiwhere  a  long 
a  threplniitf-imn  hirip  was  droning,  and  as  the  sound  of 
went,  and  rose  and  fell  with  the  wind,  Jim  thought  of  his 
lass;  and  how  that  one  letter  of  hers  old  Margy  had  re-read  to 
so  often  had  told  how  she  had  heard  the  sea  sound  eo  thro 
the  night,  now  more,  now  less.    If  she  had  not  come  back  to 
Rectory  yesterday,  as  he  hoped,  was  she  up  now  and  out  on 
beach!   .    .    .  but  no— hardly!     It  was  barely  eight  o'clock. 
— there  went  the  church-bells I     But  he  could  not  count  tlh 
for  the  noise  some  hedge-sparrows  made  suddenly,  almost 
his  ear. 

That  was  a  harvest  cart  with  a  many  horses,  Jim  supposed,  and 
every  horse  with  bells.    Going1  to  load  up,  at  a  guess;  for  it 
soon  gone  by,  and  its  bells  a  memory.     Then  another  sound 
wheels  stole  in,  and  grew.     Not  a  cart;  carts  rattle.     Some  sort 
carriage,  coming  from  Furaival  Station.     Not  indigent*  i- 
village;  Jim  bad  learned  every  native  wheel  by  heart     Not  a 
dashing  carriage  neither  I    It  went  slow,  and  the  horse  seemed  to 
think  of  every  step.    A  hired  fly  from  the  station,    of  coram! 
Why  didn't  Jim  spot  that  before? 

Now,  suppose  it  had  been  eight  in  the  evening,  it  might  hi 
Teacher  bringing  Lizarann  from  the  station.     At  this  tiro* 
the  morning  ridiculous,  of  course!     Still,  the  thought  was  nice. 

That  fly  had  pulled  up  on  the  road,  and  not  so  far  off. 
could  hear  interchanges  between  the  driver  and  his  fare,  evi 
mate  and  English,    Did  Jim  know  that  voice? 

*'  All  right— pull  up  here!     1*11  get  down  and  walk  the  rest  of  the 
way,     How  far  is 

*'  For  to  step  it  Bful  ?    Twenty  minutea,  easy/' 

u  Which  docs  *  easy '  mea» 

"  Easy  for  time,  mister.    You'll  have  to  be  a  bit  bri&l 
twenty  minutes.    Give  you  twenty-three,  to  do  it  wit  ho;  ri 

A  foot  on  the  road?  a  coach-door  that  wouldn't  hasp,  a  dtsoofeff 
that  the  driver  has  only  one  ami  elevenpence  ehange  for  half 
ereign,  and  then  the  half-sovereign  is  on  its  way  back  to  Fu 
and  the  fare  has  started  on  his  twenty-three  minutes'  walk,  wi' 
some  of  the  change  in  his  pocket.     But  he  is  not 
without  idling,  it  seems, 

Jim  heard  him  approach  the  well -pap,  and  come  to  n 
Then  he  turned  up  the  brick  pathway.    Now,  who  was  this  chip 
going  to  he  f 
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"  Well,  Jim  Coupland !  Where's  Ligiunnn  I  IVe  com©  to  pay 
her  a  visit.     And  you  tool  " 

Jim  knew  Challis  again  the  moment  he  heard  his  voice  close. 
"Ahal"  be  exclaimed  joyfully,  "  Xou'ra  the  gentleman.  Came 
with  the  Master  nigh  a  month  agone!"  And  the  cordiality  of 
Blind  Samson's  big  right  hand  was  all  the  greater  that  it  was 
oming,  not  only  a  friend,  but  what  was  in  a  sense  the  dawn  of 
rami.  For  this  gentleman,  whose  name  had  slipped  Jim's 
memory,  would  never  have  asked  for  her  on  insufficient  grounds. 
Ill  a  flash  of  his  mind,  Jim  had  inferred  that  his  visitor,  on  bis 
way  to  the  Rectory,  had  decided — from  information  received — that 
his  la-sit,  due  there  the  day  before,  would  be,  or  might  be, 
already  with  her  father  at  the  Abbey  Well.  A  very  reasonable 
view!  It  was  almost  an  assurance  that  his  child  had  arrived,  that 
this  gentleman  should  speak  of  her  thus. 

Challis  left  his  hand  in  Jim's,  while  he  said,  "  But  whore's  the 
kid 

Said  Jim,  with  confidence,  "  If  you'd  come  another  half-hour 
later,,  I  lay  you'd  have  found  her,  back  with  her  Daddy,  Six  mar* 
tal  weeks  she's  been  away.  But  you'll  find  her  at  the  Master's,  I 
take  it,  or  meet  on  the  road," 

Challis's  voice  hung  fire  a  little  as  he  answered,  *'  I'm  not  on 
my  way  to  the  Rectory  now;  I  shall  have  to  pay  my  respects  to 
Miss  Coupland  later.  Jolly  glad  she's  back,  though,  Jim*  for 
your  salfe!  How's  she  coming  on?  All  the  better  for  the  sea,  I'll 
answer  for  it,"  Jim  was  not  the  one  to  be  behindhand  in  op- 
timism. "Done  her  a  warld  o'  good,  I'm  told!  Only,  ye  see,  I 
haven't  set  eyes  on  the  Master  this  week  past,  and  I  have  to  put 
my  dependence  on  the  two  little  ladies,  seeing  the  old  mother  at 
the  cottage  has  gone  to  London." 

At  this  point  Jim  saw  his  way  to  still  further  flattering  his  cer- 
tainty of  Lizarann's  return  by  sending  a  message  about  her  to  his 
■r.  so  he  let  Aunt  Stingy  into  the  conversation  provisionally. 
He  worded  a  couleur  de  rose  account  of  his  invalid,  subject  to  re- 
serves, and  asked  Challis  to  be  the  bearer  of  it. 

"  Wh;it's  that,  Jim?  ,  ,  .  Ah,  to  be  sure;  1  had  forgotten 
that*  Mrs.  Step  toe's  your  sister.  Yes — Til  tell  her,"  His  man- 
ner was  unsettled,  tense,  esaHS,  but  not  that  of  a  man  preoccu] 
with  any  but  pleasant  thoughts.  Jim  felt  that  some  inquiry  after 
this  relative  of  his  would  not  he  out  of  place.  He  hoped  she  waa 
giving  satisfaction  to  "the  mi-  ad  hnlf  suggested  that  her 

ing  was  what  he  was  asking  about.     His  shrewd  hearing  de- 
1  discomfort  in  Challis's  reply:  "Oh  aye — yes!    Yers  ^a^A 
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wholesome  cooking!"    Had  he  touched  a  sore  subject f 
eided  that  he  had,  and  was  sorry  when  the  gentleman  said  abrupt^ 
4i  That's  all  right  enough.    Can't  Btop  now!    Got  to  ger 
Park  Gate  by  nine-    How  far  do  you  make  it  out  to   Lbt 
Gate?"    Jim  gave  what  information  he  had  to  give;  hut  Ct 
remembered  quite  enough  of   the  ground  to  know   that   th 
driver  a  estimate  was  a  low  one;  in  fact>  it.  ha<i 
of  the  latter  to  minimize  the  distance,  in  order  to  got  away  « 
soon  as  be  could.    "I  shall  have  to  look  alive/'  said  Challu,    Be 
took  Jim's  hand  cordially,  and  started, 
In  the  accident  of  passing  words  it  had  so  chanced  that  Lf  either 
of  these  two  men  had  been   asked — how  came  he  to  know  tint 
Lizarann  had  returned  to  the  Rectory? — he  would   have  referred 
to  the  other  as  an  authority.    Challis's  confidence  that  hi*  would 
find  Ltearann  at  the  Well  was  only  the  echo  of  some  words  < 
Hector's  three  weeks  previously,  fixing  the  date  of  her  return ;  whflr 
Jim's  assurance  that  she  was  at  the  Rectory  was  based  <m 
way  of  taking  her  presence  at  the  Well  for  granted.     Cer: 

rhen  they  parted,  each  had  an  image  in  his  mind  of  the  inviltf 
back  again,  much  improved,  and  looking  forward  to  her  mcetioj 
with  her  Daddy- 
Such  serene  unconsciousness  of  the  truth  as  Jim*s  was  at 
moment  strikes  harshly  on  one's  sense  of  probability;  but,  protthk 
>r  no,  it  was  actual.    Jim  had  not  experienced  such  happiness  since 
is  child  left  him  to  live,  during  her  absence,  on  hopes  of  h 
turn  in  renewed  health.     She  was  coming  now;  i 
She  was  actually  near  at  hand;  so  near  that,  with  a  guM- 
could  almost  have  walked  the  distance  on  his  woo< 
was  coming,   .    .    , 

Then  a  gust  of  disbelief  that  anything  so  good  could  1»'  hii 
m,  seized  on  his  faculties,  and  made  his  judgment  dizzy.    Hi 
must  be  silent  and  patient,  and  wait. 

But  with  this  added  assurance  of  Lizarann,  pending  or  near  it 
hand,  Time  pot  a  quality  of  tediousness.    The  half -hour  thai 
lowed  on  Ohallis's  invasion  seemed  longer  than   all   th« 
half-hours  of  the  morning  added  together.    Till  then  I  1>«b 

making  all  allowance  for  the  chance  that  Lizarann 
till  to-morrow,  or  even  next  day.     The  question  was  an  i 
Ohalfit  bail  managed  to  leave  behind  htm  an  implication  that  fa 
bad  arrived.     How  the  sluggard  minutes  would  crawl 
came !    Wei  1 — p  a  tience  I 

Why  was  the  gentleman  going  to  the  Tark,  not  tho  Redarj 
Pending  Lizarann,  Jim  thought  it  worth  while  to  wonder  at 
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or,  indeed,  at  any  other  trifle  that  would  hold  his  mind  for  a  rao- 

\  and   help  his  patience.     He  had  hardly   noticed 
distrait  manner  at  the  time,  but  it  came  hack  to  him  now.     Yes— 
why  wai  the  gentleman  not  going  to  the  Rectory  I    Of  course,  ho 
was  only  known  to  him  us  a  gu  ;  might  have  been  »  v< 

stranger  at  the  Hall,  for  anything  that  appeared  to  t hi- 
But  it  was  the  way  ho  had  disclaimed  the  Rectory  that  clashed  with 
Jinn*  alight  knowledge  of  him.    "Hot  on   hid  way"  there  now! 
r,  it  was  no  concern  of  Jim's,  anyhow!     Think  of  Lisar- 
liiin  again — only  Lkarann!" 

His   iniTi.j   ran  back  to   the  old  mateh*selling  days  in   Bladen 
re  was  the  terrible  January  night  again,  no  darker 
than  his  day  was  now,  for  all  he  felt  St.  August  ins  sun  on  his 
hands  and  face;  for  all  be  knew  at  a  guess  how  thi<  white 
would  h  1  on  the  eyes  he  had  lost,  even  a*  his  last  memory 

uty light  blazed  on  them  still,  leagues  away  in  Africa.     There 
was  he  again! — a  spot  in  the  darkness  that  was  his  lot  for  ever;  a 
•omething  made  of  sick  torture,  borne  in  a  litter;  and  then  the 
voice  of  his  little  lass,  and  the  touch  of  her  lips  as  he  lay.  .   .   . 
!  t — at  least  he  had  a  man's  heart  in  him  then,  and,  crushed  as 
ho  was.  made  light  of  his  agony,  to  spare  her.     That  was  a  consola- 
to  him  now. 
Hi*  lot  for  ever!    nis  lot,  that  is,  so  long  as  he  himself  sh 
live  to  bear  it.     His  lot,  till  what  was  left  of  what  was  on 
man  was  laid  by  what  once  was  Dolly,  in  a  grate]     Then  touch 
and  hearing  would  be  gone  too,  and  he  and  Dolly  alike  forg 
in  the  black  void  of  the  time  to  come.   ,    ,    ,     What  did  h<t  matter! 
dung  the  unconsidered  unit,  himself,  aside.  In  view  of  a  new 
terror  that  came  suddenly — on  image  of  hi«  little  Ilea  wither 
Daddy.    That  was  too  much  pain  to  bear.    To  think  of  the  lassie 
left  alone! 

But  why  think  of  it  at  all.  yet  awhile f    Might  not  he  eee  bar 
again  within  the  hour?    Was  it  not  a  chance  that  even  now  aha 

was  on  her  way,  coming mm  trig?  .    .    - 

What  was  that?     A  dog's  bark  he  knew  quite  well — the  Rector's 

dog — somewhere  ihitts.     Near  a  mi  If*  off — yeaf — 

the  sharpened  hearing  of  a  blind  man.    Equally  clear 

to  b  (in,  and  calling  for  prompt  action. 

the  '  !  away  to 

ake  his  presence  fit  •  ped,  that  he 

ight  1(«tcn  for  ad:  A 

•mt  swinging  stride  ui 

it!    But  another  quarter  of  an  h  X  v*»*  v 
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either  could  hare  articulate  speech  of  the  other,   mg 
apart     Jim  was  jtiat  on  the  very  verge  of  his  release  from  sus- 
pense, and  could  not  bear  to  wait  a  moment  longer,  patie: 
Be  started  along  the  paved  way  that  led  to  the  road,  guiding  feu* 
self,  as  he  could  well  do,  by  touching  the  curb  witJi  his  stick.    It 
was  all  plain  sailing  to  him,  so  far,  and  no  guide  was  needed. 

He  stood  and  listened,  waiting  for  the  approaching  footstep* 
He  could  hear  his  own  little  deserter's  bark,  no  great  distance  dm 
the  road ;  and  through  it,  at  intervals,  the  bark  of  the  other  6x< 
coming  slowly  nearer.  But  otherwise,  nothing  outside  the  sum  of 
noises  he  could  know  the  day  by  from  the  night,  a  mom 
here  and  there  a  special  sound  of  beast  or  bird  or  insert  Y«l— 
tfcere  was  another  sound,  some  way  off  still;  the  motor-car  that  had 
passed  the  cottage  last  night,  coming  from  the  Hall.  Jim  kne* 
special  hoot  of  old;  could  have  sworn  to  it  among  a  dotes 
others. 

An  old  turf -cutter  was  near  enough  to  see  Jim  at  this  momeat, 
and,  after,  told  what  he  saw.  This  man  was  some  way  off,  trhfr 
ming  the  roadside  turf;  but  his  eyes  were  good,  though  he  was  fed 
br  any  post 

He  saw  Jim — so  his  tale  ran — standing  where  the  path  begtt 
close  against  the  road.    He  seemed  to  be  listening  for  something 
Quite  unexpectedly  he  saw  him  throw  up  bis  arms  as  the 
prised  or  delighted ;  but  of  this  the  old  man,  hearing  nothing, 
not  speak  with  certainty.     He  had  somehow  an  impression,  tbci 
that  Jim  was  *;  raising  a  great  shouting/*     Then  he  saw  him 
suddenly  into  the  road,  and  limp  with  his  stick,  but  with  w< 
activity,  towards  the  twist  in  its  course  that  it  makes  round 
clump  of  thorn-trees  that  shuts  in  the  Abbey  Well,     The  old 
cutter  saw  him  last  just  as  he  turned  that  corn- 

Immediately  after,  a  motor-car.  going  at  a  mad  speed,  tore 
the   road    from  the  Park.     Whether  this   car  was 
trumpet  the  deaf  man  could  not  say.    All  he  knew  wi 
lowed  without  slacking  down  round  the  corner  Jim  hod 
seen  at    It  vanished  in  a  thick  cloud  of  its  own  dust.    The 
man   "misdoubted   something   had   gone   wrong,*'    not    from 
noise,  of  course,  but  because  he  "watched  along  the  ma<! 
dust-cloud,  and  none  came.     He  suspected  notl< 
yoad  some  hitch  in  the  car's  working-gear,  until 
later,  when   the  motor  came  back,   slowly— or   relatively  fto 
Then  be  »aw  that  it  contained  a  young  lady,  who  looked. 
**all  mazed  and  staring  like1';  a  gentleman,  who  lay 
blood  running  down  his  faoe,  and  seemed  "no  ways  better 
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dead,"  and  the  chauffeur.  Then  a  little  dog  came  barking  down 
the  road,  and  went  after  the  motor-car*  He  could  see  it  was  bark* 
tug;  That  was  all  he  could  telL  He  laid  his  turf -spud  aside,  and 
went  along  the  road  to  find  Jim  and  learn  what  he  could  of  the 
mishap, 

Athelstan  Taylor  left  the  Rectory,  with  a  heavy  heart,  shortly 
n©  nine  o'clock.  He  knew  he  should  find  Jim  at  the  Abbey- 
Well,  and  be  wanted  to  make  sure  the  news  should  not  reach  him 
through  any  other  channel.  It  would  inevitably  leak  out  now. 
lie  knew  well  how  things  of  the  kind  will  travel,  contrary  to  all 
calculations. 

It  occurred  to  him  just  as  he  was  starting  that  if  be  took  hi* 
dog  with  him,  Jim's  prevision  of  something  wrong,  which  he  looked 
to  as  likely  to  make  his  t  ar,  would  have  time  to  mature 

ra  his  arrival  Jim  would  hear  the  dogs  bark,  and  recognize 
it,  long  before  his  own  footsteps  could  reach  his  ears.  He  had 
not  at  first  intended  to  have  the  animal  with  bim,  but  he  DOW 
went  back  and  released  him,  and  felt  that  the  idea  was  a  good 
one.  He  could  cover  the  ground,  going  by  the  shortcut  near  the 
Rifle  Butts,  in  less  than  half-an-bour.  ITc  might  be  hindered  OS 
the  way,  but  at  least  be  would  be  as  quick  as  he  could.  No  one 
should  be  beforehand  with  Jim,  if  he  could  help  it. 

The  hindrances  were  few  and  slight.  Two  or  three  colloquies  of 
many  minutes  each,  ending  with  apologies  for  their  bn 
de  up  the  total  of  delay.  Twenty-five  minutes  may  haw  passed 
since  Challis  left  Jim  to  keep  his  appointment,  when  the  EL 
reached  the  Rifle  Butts  and  took  the  path  that  goes  across  from 
them  to  the  Abbey  Well;  it  branches  off  from  the  path  Lizarann 
and  Joan  followed  to  go  to  the  cottage. 

What  ensued  does  not  explain  itself,  unless  it  is  made  quite  clear 
that  the  curve  in  the  road  round  the  Abbey  Well  was  no  metre 
kink,  but  a  full  curve,  like  the  letter  U.  One  side  of  this  U 
looked  towards  the  Hall,  the  other  to  the  village;  and  beyond  it 
the  turning  for  Thanes  Castle,  along  which  the  motor-car  came 
last  night.  The  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  entrance  to 
the  Abbey  Well  gave  towards  the  ITslh  not  the  village.  Never- 
theless, the  Well  was  visible  from  the  Rifle  Butts  through  a  gap 
in  the  tTees,  which  grew  thicker  on  each  side  of  the  curve  of  the 
road,  concealing  a  portion  of  it  very  completely.  It  was  into  this 
the  motor-car  vanished  from  the  eyes  of  the  deaf  turf -cutter. 

Athelstan  Taylor,  half  broken-hearted  as  he  thought  of  the  task 
!>efor,  d  a  struggle  with  himself  not  to  flinch  itoo&AV,  «vA 
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slacken  the  speed  that  was  bringing  it  so  near.     lie  c- 
shortly  after  passing-  the  Rifle    Butts,  the   figure   of    I 
Daddy,  and  could  picture  to  himself  his  uuBusplci*'  mot. 

IIuw  sick  he  felt!     How  triad  be  would  he  when  it  wo.^ 

He  saw  Jim  rise  from  his  seat  and  make  for  the  entrance, 
conjectured  that  his  own   footstep  was  the  He   saw  I: 

when  he  reached  the  road,  and  then  lost  sight  of 
entry  for  a  moment.    But  he  thought  he  heard  Jim  shout,  as 
had  heard  him  often  shout  before  now,  in  answer  b 
nnn's  call  of  **  Pilot,"    When  he  next  saw  the  entry  there 
Jim. 

He  had  to  go  only  the  length  of  the  curve  to  get  to  the  place 
where  he  saw  Jim  last.  He  was  within  five  minutes  of  it  noir. 
Courage  I 

That  was  the  motor-car   from   the  Hall  making-   that   hideoffl 
loise,    Louis  Rossier,  the  chauffeur,  going  by  himself, 
[e  always  broke  out  of  bounds  when  alone,  and  th;i 

thing  awful.     The  Fclixthorpes  must  have  stayed  at  Tham 
Bess  had  said  they  were  there;  and  now  M.   Louis 
to  fetch  them.    Would  he  never  slacken  down  at  tha? 
yoad  I    Apparently  not.     A  terrible  corner  that,  to  whirl  a 
round  at  sixty  miles  an  hour!     He  could  hear  Jim's  littl 
bark  in  answer  to  his  own,  but  he  was  still  some  minutes'  walk 
from  the  road.  .    .    , 

What  was  that  cry?    What  were  those  cries,  rail 
panic  or  of  warning,  with  a  woman's  shriek  above  ihera!    Aai 
what  was  that  terrible  cry  in  a  voice  he  knew? — Jim 

Then  he  was  conscious,  in  spite  of  distance,  of  rapid,  panic* 
Stricken    interchange    of    speech.     Two    voices,    a    man's    and 
woman's,  mixed  with  the  pulsations  of  the  shut-off  marhinny 
the  far.  i  n  its  course.     Then  of  alternations  of  the 

of  th  ing-gear,  which  he  knew  meant  the   tu 

car  in  the  narrow  space.     Then,  as  he  reached  fl 
of  its  resumed  movement,  and  its  trumpet-signal  ji- 
be arrived  it  was  vanishing,  but  he  took  little  heed  of 
tents.    All  bis  thought  was  for  the  man   who  tad 

ling,  on  the  bare  road  in  the  sun.    Won 

*  Twice  "\vrV  aoon   told,  Master,  and  there  ai 

who  kneeled  ovi 
iring  to  touch  hi  ".11  he  should  know  m 

•  foe  him  where  he  lay,  or  try  at  o 
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"Oh*  Jim— Jim  Coupland — who  has  done  this?"    He  raised 

the  head  that  lay  in  the  dust  with  cautious  strength,  fearing  that 
any  touch  might  only  be  so  much  more  needless  pain.  But  there 
was  no  appearance  of  flinching;  and  he  raised  him  further  yet,  to 
rest  against  his  knee;  then  carefully  wiped  the  forehead,  red  with 
blood  from  a  cut  on  the  temple,  but  still  there  was  no  sign  of 
flinching  from  his  touch.  "  Can  you  hear  to  be  lifted,  Jim?  .  •  . 
Say  if  I  hurt  you." 

"  Ah  I — get  me  up  out  of  the  gangway.  I'm  a  job  for  the  doctor, 
I  take  it  ..."  His  voice  became  inaudible,  but  not  before  the 
word  '*  Water  I "  had  passed  his  lips.  The  old  turf -cutter  was 
rig  alowly.  If  he  could  be  raised  and  moved  to  a  safe  place 
by  the  roadside,  for  the  moment,  further  help  could  be  got.  The 
Rector  knew  the  old  man  would  not  hear  if  he  spoke  at  his  loud- 
est, but  he  contrived  to  make  him  understand.  Between  them 
raised  poor  Jim  gently,  and  got  him  out  of  the  blazing 
His  fortitude  was  great  to  utter  no  sound — or,  was  he  in- 
jured to  death,  and  half  insensible?  The  Hector  recalled  what 
he  had  heard  of  him  in  that  old  accident,  and  thought  the 
former. 

No,  he  was  not  insensible!  For  when  they  had  laid  him  on 
some  soft  bracken  a  little  way  off  the  road,  and  the  old  man  had 
pone  for  assistance  to  the  nearest  cottage — for  he  himself  did  not 
dare  to  leave  him — Jim  tried  again  to  speak, 

"What,  Jim?  Say  it  again!"  The  Rector  put  his  ear  close 
to  catch  the  words, 

"  Make  the  best  of  me,  and  let  my  lassie  come  I  n  He  was  wan- 
dering, clearly.  But  it  was  easy  to  see  bis  meaning — that  he 
wished  to  seem  as  little  hurt  as  might  be  to  his  child,  whom  he 
Imagined  near  at  hand.  Easier  still  when  he  added,  *'*  She  came 
afore.     Let  her  come  now !  n 

u  Lizarann  is  not  here  now,  Jim."  The  speaker's  voice  half 
choked  him.  But  why  was  this  worse  than  the  other  telling 
would  have  been  ? 

He  was  speaking  again.  It  was  only  repetition.  "She  came 
afore.  Let  her  come  now  \ "  His  voice  was  all  but  inaudible,  and 
the  Hector's  words  had  been  lost  upon  him, 

The  deaf  old  man  had  done  his  errand  well     The  daughter  of 
the  little  roadside  inn,  quicker  of  foot  than  he,  came  bringing 
\   and,  what  waa  needed   too,   brandy.     Speech   came  again 
niter  a  mouthful,  swallowed  with  difBcul 

Am  I  a  bad  sight,  master?    Let  the  lassie  come!    Never 
fear  for  her!     She's  used  to  her  Daddy.**    He  spoke  so  nfeVaxd&Si 
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all  allowance  made  for  pain  resolutely  kept  at  bay,  that  his  onfr 
hearer — for  the  girl  from  the  inn  heard  nothing — was  quite  it  i 
loss.     A  bald  Irulh  was  safe  for  the  moment,  though. 

u  Lizarann  is  not  bare,  Jim,     She  cannot  come   to  you  - 
Tho  last  words  almost  said  why  as  well  I    Then  both  Jim's  he 
heard  what  came  quit©  distinctly  from  his  lips:  **  WhatV 
lassie.  Master,  my  lassie?     I  tell  ye,  I  heard  her  sing  out 
Aye  I — once  and  again,  *  Pi-lot  I*  when  you  was  coming  across 
■  I on  yonder! " 

But  whether  he  himself  heard  the  only  reply  Athelstau  Tajtof 
could  force  his  lips  U  with  me.  Jim;  Lizarann   was  not 

i  me " — no  one  ever  knew.     For  all  he  said  was,  *  ity  htti> 
n  and  never  spoke  again- 
His  shattered  body  was  carried  to  old  llargy's  cottage, 
moment  of  death  was  hard  to  determine.    All  that  came 
from  the  post-mortem  examination  was  that  the  spine  wa 

<td  all  hope  of  recovery,   and  that  this  was  EMi  of 

eral  injviri*  >,  any  of  which  might  have  caused  death* 

The  windows  of  the  ward  ;it  (he  Nursing  Home  at  Chal 
da  to  allow  the  sweet  air  from  the  sea  to  001 
All  has  been  done  that  Death  h;i  do  for  Lizai 

pland.     Her  end  and  its  cause  are  certified  by  medical  su 
ity,  and  registered  officially,  mid  a  little  coffin  has  been  01 
which  the  tiny  white  thing,  like-  an  image  well  carved  in  alabaster; 
that  Adeline  Fossett  and  her  friend  Bfiss  ,Tane  know  is  under  thil 

bo  be  interred  shortly,  as  soon  as  it- 
wishes  are  known*    They  never  will  be,  but  neither  lad 
that  yet. 
"Ptoof  little  darling!"  said  Mbs  Fossett,    "Do  yon  race 

•*c  very  last  words  she  said  ?  * 
"About  the  Pilot 

"No,  no — afteT  that.     I  wasn't  sure  you  heard.     I   had 
to   tell   her   what  .    .    .  what  it   was  .    .    .and    I    ■ 

But  I  fancy  the  little  thing  half  u » 
she    said   was — quite   clearly—4  But    who*s 

It  w;i<  si  i  like  herself.    The  apeak*  <r  1 

n  Lizarann  to  her  heart  80 
— was  thinking  she  would  never  have  another  child  she 
be  so  fond  of.    Miss  Jane  is  used  to  th. 
strength. 
"I  think  it  will  be  reads  >ays,  and 

loves  that  sheet.    Yes,  the  handkerchief  round   the  face 
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come  away.  The  two  ladies  place  flowers  round  the  little  alabaster 
head.  It  is  the  head,  one  would  say,  of  a  sweet  little  girl,  and 
the  mouth  is  not  too  large  for  beauty  now,  although  that  line  of 
black  is  in  the  lips. 


So  it  came  to  pass  that  neither  Lizarann  nor  her  Daddy  lived 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  the  other.  The  child  was  never  an  orphan, 
and  the  father  only  childless  an  hour  or  so.  And  Lizarann  never 
knew  what  his  employment  had  been,  but  cherished  to  the  last  an 
untainted  memory  of  those  happy  days  when  she  led  him  home, 
blind  but  otherwise  uninjured,  from  the  honourable  fulfilment  of 
some  mysterious  public  service.  And  yet,  had  she  known,  would 
she  have  have  thought  it  other  than  right?  For,  was  it  not 
Daddy  9 
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Royd  Hall  was  at  its  quietest  that  morning  when  the  young 
man  Samuel  answered  the  bell  from  his  master's  bedroom,  and 
found  the  Baronet  still  in  bed,  at  a  few  minutes  after  nine.  The 
old  gentleman  must  have  dozed  off  again  after  ringing  it,  because 
Samuel  had  to  knock  twice  before  he  said  "  Come  in, 

lt  I  thought  you  rang,  sir,"  said  Samuel. 

"  I  did  ring.  Who  was  that  went  away  in  the  motor  five  min- 
utes ago  ? " 

Samuel  was  not  going  to  admit  that  the  motor  had  been  gone 
a  full  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  would  have  been  disrespectful  to 
suggest  that  his  master  had  been  asleep  unawares,  bo  he  accepted 
the  five-minute  estimate.  K  I  believe  it  was  Miss  Judith,  sir*  but 
I  couldn't  say,  to  be  certain." 

"  Just  ask.     What  o'clock  is  it  ?  " 

"  It's  gone  nine,  some  minutes,  sir." 

"This  coffee's  cold  .   .   .  never  mind!  •  • 
to   sleep  again.  *   .   .     Oh,   Samuel!   . 
paused.    u  See  that  the  cold  douche  is  cold, 
thing  nor  the  other  yesterday." 

11  Sure  to  be  cold,  sir,  now !     Because  both  the  other  gentlemen 
run  it  on."    To  those  acquainted  with  the  heating  gear 
rooms  the  way  the  old  supply  proves  lukewarm,  and  nothing 
ing  comes  to  pass,  is  well  known.    The  Baronet  referred  to  it  again 
as  he  met  Samuel  returning  on  his  way  to  the  bath.     Was  he  mw* 
it  was  cold?    Yes,   Samuel  was;  and  that  was  Miss  Judith,  be 
found,  that  had  gone  off  in  the  motor,  after  breakf : 
her  own  room.     As  witness  Mr.  Elph  ins  tone  and  Miss  JodiuYi 
maid  Tilley. 

Sir  Murgatroyd  never  wondered  much  at  anything  his  family 
did-    He  had  a  beautiful  faith  that  everything  was  all  righl 
ways,  and  asked  few  or  no  questions.     Still,  he  wo  ier  § 

Utile,  tentatively,  at  rare  intervals.    Only  he  strained  at  gnats  and 


,  I  suppose  I  went 
Samuel,  departing 
It  was  neither  one 
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swallowed  camels.  This  time  he  swallowed  the  camel  of  Judith's 
early  departure  after  a  solitary  breakfast.  That  was  all  rights 
it  was  some  appointment  with  the  Duchess,  "or  something."  But 
he  strained  at  the  gnat  of  her  having  left  her  little  attendant  be- 
hind. He  had  a  superstition  that  the  absence  of  any  two  per* 
eons,  known  to  be  together,  was  never  a  thing  to  cause  anxiety; 
but  he  was  liable  to  fidgeting  about  any  of  his  family  unac- 
counted for,  if  he  supposed  them  to  be  alone.  There  may  he  other 
people  like  him. 

It  was  this  superstition  that  caused  Sir  Murgatroyd  to  say 
Lady  Arkroyd — through  a  door  between  their  rooms  that  he  open* 
on  purpose,  having  become  aware  of  the  departure  of  her  lady- 
ship's  maid — "What  has  Judith  gone  out  so  early  for?"  To 
which  the  reply  was:  "You  must  speak  plainer.  I  can*t  hear  you 
while  you  shave."  For  during  shaving  the  shaver's  attention  can- 
not be  fully  given  to  speech,  owing  to  the  interdependence  of  rasor, 
eye.  and  jaw  in  a  delicate  relation  to  one  another,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  care  needed  to  preserve  a  soapless  mouth. 

So  Sir  Murgatroyd  wound  up  his  shave  before  he  spoke  again, 
adding  to  his  first  question  the  words,  *  In  the  motor." 

**  How  do  you  know  she  went  in  the  motor ?  " 

*  Samuel  said  so.     Besides,  I  heard  it  go." 

u  I  suppose  I  waB  asleep*  ...  Oh  no  1— I  can't  account  for 
Judith's  vagaries.  She  goes  her  own  way.  I  suppose  she's  taken 
tln'i  r>hi1d  with  her — her  maid,  I  mean?" 

u  Why,  no,  she  hasn't!     That's  just  it.   ..." 

"  I  didn't  mean  that.  I  meant  that  if  she  hadn't,  Cintilla 
would  know."  That  is  to  say,  her  ladyship  washed  her  hands  oi 
any  complicity  in  the  Bart.'s  superstition  spoken  of  above,  SI 
always,  in  talking  of  her  husband,  to  the  Duchess  for  instance,  af- 
fected a  Spartan  stolidity;  saying  that.  BO  one  who  did  not  know 
him  as  she  did  would  ever  suspect  Murgatroyd  of  being  such  an 
hysterical  character. 

Nevertheless,  she  felt  curiosity  about  Judith,  and  hade  Mrs* 
Cream,  her  own  lady's-maid,  summon  Cintilla  to  give  evidence 
Only  first  she  closed  the  door  into  her  husband's  room,  not  to 
open  to  any  imputation  of  hysteria.  The  Baronet  accepted  his 
exclusion  the  more  readily  that  he  had  just  rung  for  Samuel. 
his  relation  towards  that  young  man,  who  was  officially  his  valet, 
was  that  he  allowed  him  to  help  him  on  with  his  coat  as  soon  am  he 
himself  was  otherwise  complete.  He  had  to,  or  Samuel  wouldn't 
have  been  his  valet. 

It  was  nearly  a  Quarter  to  ten  when  bet  \a&s&a£  wa&.  \&  >&** 
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son-in-law  and  Mr.  Brownrigg,  the  only  guest  outside  the  family, 
that  we  were  frightfully  late  at  breakfa^  o  the  he* 

tezr&oe  tlie  breakfast- room  opens  on,  where  the  two  gentlemen  hai 
been  for  some  time  wondering  whether  have  at. 

peacock  shrieked  a  condemnation  of  late  breakfast;  and  th» 
onet,  appearing   last,    took  the  sins  of  the  congregation  on  fc* 
[dew.     His  lateness  eclipsed  all  previous  later; 
But  he  must  needs  make  matters  worse;  for  after  wmmunia* 
I  about  Sibyl,  and  record  of  her  husband's   coi  o  tint 

that  young  lady  would  pay  attention  to  her  medical  adviser,  tad 
appear  at  breakfast,  he  inquired  about  Judith's  escapade,  a*  i 
Baronet  inquires  when  he  really  wants  to  know*  not  as  mere  pac- 
ing chat.     To  which  her  ladyship  replied,  as  one  whost 
is  tried  by  an  inopportune  husband:  "  There,  my  dear,  J  tidith  i*  til 
right  if  you'll  only  leave  her  alone,     I  know  all  about  her* 
gone  to  go  somewhere  with  Thyringia,  and  wont  be  back 
don't  know  when.     Now  don't  hinder,  and  do  let's   have  break- 
fast.  .   .    .     No,   Elphinstone,  don't  sound  the  gong-  on    in 
count     We's  all  here.    I  do  hate  that  banging/*     i\r  her  bosl 
the  fidget,  had  suggested  absurdly  that  perhaps  Judith  was  i 
and  didn't  know  breakfast  was  ready.     "Besides,  she  had  break* 
fasted,  anyhow !  "  adds  her  ladyship. 

Lord  Felixthorpe  has  a  word  of  illumination  for  onrt, 

who  acquiesced  in  the  will  of  a  senior  officer.    It  causes  him  to 
recur  to  the  subject  again,  saying,  "Frank  says  Judith  i 
the  car  yesterday   ,   .    .*'  and  to  be  again  extinguished  with  an 
patient,  tl  II y  dear! — do  you  suppose  I  don't  know  all  about 
from  her  lady  ship- 
When  that  scanty  gathering  of  four  persona  sat  down  to  break* 
fast  at  the  table  where  laL-t  year  this  story  told  of  so  large  a 
semblage,   Boyd    Park   and   mansion   alike    seemed    a    harm 

est  peace,  sheltered  from  impact  with  the  outer  world, 
unconscious  of  its  turmoil*     Every  sound  of  living  creature* 
as  good  as  silence — articulate  with  its  denials  of  discord*     Erai 
peacock's  screech  upon  the  lawn  fell  m  with  the  music  of 
doves  in  the  beech-woods— just  a  high  srtac< 
and  the  gobble  of  a  turkey  from  the  stable-yard,  across  th< 
red  wall  there,  was  modulated  to  if 

;oser  should   not  use   too   freely,   thoug 
million  undertones  of  active  of 

afar,  each  fainter  than  the  last;  the  sound  of 
of  a  horse  in  the  groom's  hands — all  agreed  i1 
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railway- whistle  might  mean  about  the  world  a  league  and  mora 
away,  here  in  this  sacred  enclosure  was  peace — peace  guaranteed 
by  a  bygone  peace  of  vanished  years,  and  a  seeur  uaiL 

Peace  without  end,  Amen! 

So  much  so  that,  when  the  motor-trumpet  was  suddenly  audible,, 
but  unmistakably,  beyond  the  Park  Gate  on  the  road  from  the 
village,  each  of  the  four  at  breakfast  looked  at  some  other,  and 
said— the  lsI    But  they  were  undisturbed  in  their  mi 

and  gave  various  consideration  to  Yorkshire  ham  and  filleted  plaice 
and  potted  beef  and  Keillor,  and  all  that  one  associates  with  el 
damask  and  steaming  urn*.  Tin-  Baronet  only  said,  with  ap- 
parent sense  of  relief;  "I  thought  she  could  hardly  have  gone  for 
the  whole  day."  To  which  his  wife  replied:  "  Oh,  my  dear,  how 
funny  you  are  1  Don't  yuu  know  Judith  ?  "  And  then  they  talked 
current  topics  of  the  day— Raisuli  and  Employer's  Liability. 

The  motor-trumpet  dote  at  hand*  and  wheels!  Now  we  shall 
know.  But  not  so  soon  that  we  need  leave  Morocco  for  a  mo- 
inent.     And  Mr,  Brownrigg  will  take  half  a  cup  more  cuffee* 

What  is  that,  Elphinstone?    May  Mr.  Elphin^' 
ladyship?     lie  may;  so  he  does,  in  an  undertone.     Her  ladyship 
**  I'll  come/*  and  then  to  Mr*  Brownrigg,  "The  r> 
d©  you/'  and  follows  the  butler  from  the  room.     All  the  three 
look  at  each  other.    "Something  wrong! v  s:iys  Lord   Felix- 

orpe.     He  and  the  Baronet  look  the  inquiry   at  one   an  other, 
**  Ought  we  not  to  follow  I  *7  and  both  answer,  *  Yes ! n  at  once, 
aloud,    ilr.   Brownrigg  neglects  his  coffee   and  follows,  looking 
rftfid  and  apprehensive. 

Than  is  a  lobby  between  the  dining-room  and  the  entrance-hall 
to  the  house,  and  her  ladyship  meets  them  in  it,  returning,  She 
says  to  her  husband:  "Oh,  my  dear! — you  will  have  to  come, 
about  this."  She  is  looking  ashy  white,  and  when  she  has  spoken 
sinks  down  on  a  wall -seat  in  a  recess,  saying:  "Oh  dear!     Do  go 

Bt  and  see,"    She  is  quite  overcome  by  something. 
A   new   identity  comes  suddenly  on  Sir  Murgatroyd,     "See 
r,  Frank/*  he  says,    "Is  Mrs.  Cream  there — yes? — See  to  your 
[stress,  Cream."    And  goes  out. 

The  butler  is  just  beyond  the  lobby,  and  the  firm  voice  of  the 
Baronet    is    audible    above    his    terrified    undertone,      *  1 
it?  .   .    .     Sir    Alfred     Challb?  .    .   .     Badly?"     The     speaker 
then  passes  out  of  hearing,  going  to  the  entrance-hall* 

Mrs,  Cream  has  come,  and  finds  that  her  mistress  has  not  fair 
though  not  far  short  of  it.    Her  ladyship  rallies!  saying 
son-in-law:   "Never   mind   me,   Frank  I"    VI\*  ■  V*«^ 
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Felixthorpe  says:  "  You'll  excuse  me,  Brownrigg,  but  I  ma 
to  my  wife.     She'll  be  frightened  if   I  don't/'     And  goes 
steps  at  a  time  up  a  side-staircase,  leaving  Mr*  Brownrigg 
rasaed,  and  feeling  in  the  way. 


When  Sir  Murgatroyd  set  foot  outside  his  house*  the  Erst 
he  saw  was  the  face  of  his  daughter,  still  seated  in  the  ear, 
porting  the  head  of  the  man  who  was  with  her,  but  shrinking 
it,  coveted  as  it  was  with  some  shawl  or  cloth,  in  terror.  TU 
first  words  he  heard*  above  the  drumming  beat  of  the  statio 
car's  machinery  and  the  hysterical  excitement  of  the  cha 
dismounted  from  his  seat,  were  a  relief  to  him.  His  da 
at  any  rate,  was  uninjured,  or  only  shaken  at  the  worst.  *  I  am 
not  the  least  hurt,1'  she  said,  with  perfect  self-command,  though 
in  a  bewildered,  atony  way.  Her  dress  was  not  Boiled  or  seriously 
disordered,  so  she  could  not  have  been  thrown  from  the  car. 

His  hearers  at  6rst  thought  M.  Louis  incoherent.     "Cetait  la 
do   ce   sacre    aveugle — qui    m'y    trouvera    a    redire — moi 
QuTai-je  pu  faire,  moi? — c*esfc  I'arbre  du  frein  qui  m'a  trom: 
tire  la   manivelle — ouU — et   elle   mfa  trompe,     Peste   soil   de 
aveugle.  .   .  •*    And  so  on,    He  was  understood  l\v 

"  Get  this  roan  out  of  the  way;  he's  no  use.    Where's  B 
Thus  the  Baronet.     "Now,  Elphinstone,  get  that  dec 
long  one,  you  know — look  sharp  about  it!  *     Elphinstone  d 
aa  Bullett,  the  model  groom „  came  running,     "  The  roan,  in  uV 
dogcart/'  said  his  master;  and  then:  **  Yes,  my  dear,  you  sha 
me  directly."    For  Judith  was  beginning:  *fIt  has  not  been 
fault  ..."     She  was  speaking  like  a  woman   in  a  dream, 
one  half  waking  from  one. 

Her  father  only  glanced  at  the  white  face  with  the  blood  on 
then  covered  it  again.    **He  might  be  able  to  get  soma  brandy 
down"  said  he.    He  stood  with  his  finger  on  Ohallis's  pu 
came,  and  then  tried  to  get  him  to  swallow  some,  but  wit 
cess.     "We    must    get    him    in,"    he    said.     "  Where's    Fr;*i 
Samuel  testified  that  his  lordship  was  just  coming  downstairs.   The 
fact  was  that  his  lordship,  although  his  solicitude  for  his  wife 
had  been  appreciated,  had  been  told  not  to  be  absurd,  but  to  ffi 
away  and  make  himself  useful. 

He  arrived  just  as  the  long  deck-chair  was  brought — or 
ne  sees  on  passenger  boats  for  India  and  China — and  a* 
in  transporting  the  man  who  lay  absolutely  insensible  on 
room  be  had  !   when  he  had  the  house  as  a  pi 

the  room  where  he  missed  that  postscript  of  Marianne  *t ,  and  | 
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>Iy  sowed  the  seeds  of  all  this  mischief.  It  was  easy  for  three 
to  carry  the  chair — one  on  either  side  and  one  behind — so  the 
Baronet  left  it  to  his  son-in-law  and  Elphinetono  and  Samuel,  and 
went  to  speak  to  Bullet t,  who  had  just  arrived  with  the  dogcart 
On  his  way,  coming  From  the  lobby,  he  met  Mr,  Brownrigg,  look- 
ing horribly  shocked. 

"Is  it  ChaHis?"  said  that  gentleman*    The  Baronet  nodded. 

"It's  the  author/'  said  he.  "Is  my  wife  still  there V  He 
pointed  to  the  lobby, 

"  She  has  gone  upstairs  to  Lady  Felixthorpe,  I  think-  Can  I 
be  of  any  service 

"  A  thousand  thanks  I  I  don't  know  of  anything.  ,  ,  .  Yes,  I 
do,  though.  My  groom  is  just  going  to  bring  the  doctor.  Will 
you  rido  with  him  and  call  at  the  Rectory* — tell  Taylor  of  this, 
and  get  him  to  come  at  once,  He  and  Mr.  C  hall  is — Sir  Alfred 
Challis  I  should  say — were  great  friends.     He'll  come/1 

**  I  will  go  with  pleasure,"  said  Mr.  Brownrigg,  He  went  with 
pleasure,  evidently.  It  is,  of  course,  a  great  satisfaction  to  be  of 
use  in  any  painful  crisis. 

Sir  Murgatroyd,  as  he  turned  to  the  entrance-door  again,  met 
Judith,  who  was  accompanied  by  her  little  maid,  terrified  beyond 
measure,  but  behaving  well.  She  gave  an  inanimate  face  to  her 
father  to  kiss,  saying  collectedly,  but  in  the  same  stony  way; 
**  There  really  is  no  occasion  for  anxiety  about  me.  I  am  perfectly 
safe.  Only  don't  ask  me  to  talk  about  it  now."  Her  father  fol- 
lowed her  in  silence  to  the  door  of  her  room,  when  she  turned  and 
spoke  again,  after  a  visible  effort  that  failed.  u  Is  he  killed?  " 
said,  forcing  the  word  out. 

*'Oh  not — no,  no! — no  such  thing!  Stunned— contused — that 
sort  of  thing!  I've  sent  Bullett  for  Pordage.  I  should  have  sent 
the  car,  but  Monsieur  Louis  isn't  in  a  state  to  manage  it.  There 
would  have  been  another  accident,   *   .    ,     What  ? n 

"Tell  them — mamma  and  Sibyl — not  to  disturb  me.  I  will  tell 
you  after*  .  .  .  No!  When  the  doctor  has  seen  him,  tell  my 
little  maid  here*  She  will  bring  me  word."  And  then  Judith. 
whose  beauty  had  lost  nothing  by  the  shock  she  has  sustained — if 
anything,  the  reverse— vanishes  into  her  room,  and  her  father 
hears  the  key  in  the  lock  tamed  signinVantly.  In  the  old  Baronet's 
look  now,  roused  as  he  is  from  his  easy-going  homeliness,  and  with 
a  certain  resolve  growing  on  him,  one  sees  that  that  beauty  is  not 
inherited  from  her  mother  alone.  Tie  goes  straight  to  the  room 
where  the  injured  man  lies,  still  insensible  and  motionless,  still 
with  a  low  pulse  that  neither  gains  nor  loses.    The  dratot  <wkkiui\ 
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be  very  long,  if  Bullett  finds  him  at  home.    His  practice 
main  at  borne  in  the  morning, 

a  Do  you  know  anything  of  all  this?"    Sir  Murgatroyd  asks 
,on  of  his  wife  and  younger  daughter  in  the  bedroom  of 
latter,  where  he  has  found  thorn,  white  and  frightened — talkie? 
a  nervous  undertone,  but  quickly,  and  as  folk  talk  who  can 
things. 

he  has  been  seeing  him.     Sibyl  aays  so." 
B  ChaMis?" 

w  Of  course.    But  she  hasn't  spoken  of  him  to  me  for  a 
quite  a  month."     This  was  her  ladyship. 

**  I  told  you  it  would  be  no  use,  madre"  Says  SibyL     "Bat 
wouldn't  listen  to  me," 

**  My   dear — how  unreasonable  you  are!    How  was   it 
for  your  father  and  me  to  allow  it  to  go  on?    Yon  may  aay 
you  like,  but  he  is  a  married  man,   ,   .    ," 

■'  All  I  say  ie,  you  made  mat  tor 

"Never  mind  that  now!"  said  the  Baronet.    **Wbat  I  want  & 
hear  is — how  did  Sib  know  this  was  going  on?" 

Sibyl  is  quite  clear  on  that  point.  a  Judith  met  him  in 
Park  the  day  before  we  came,  last  month.  Old  Mrs,  Inakip 
them  together,  behaving  like  a  couple  of — like  lovtrt"  Her 
is  one  of  reprobation  and  disgust.  She  goes  on  to  tell  bow  the 
Interviewed  the  centenarian  on  the  subject,  and  been  fully 
ened, 

H  That  is  all  at  an  end  now,  anyhow/'    So  says  the  Bai 
but  when  his  wife  says  "Why?"  he  does  not  at. 
aa  to  another  point  reflectively.     "Judith  must  have  met  him 
her  way  to  Thanes.  ,   .   .     Where  did  he  join  her — this 
I  mean  I  ■ 

Both  ladies  Btrike  a  new  chic.    "Was  she  going  to  Tha&tf 
all?"    And  Sibyl  adds:  "  I  don't  believe  she  wa 

"You  said  you  knew  she  was,  Th>  >ys  Sir  Mur#ni 

addressing  Ins  wife  by  her  name — a  thing  that  always  menus. 

.  a  definite  attitude  of  some  sort     She  is  on  her  mettl 
for  expostulation  or  d 

**My  dear,  I  never  said  anything  of  the  s<»rt,     She  talk- 
day  of  going  to-day,  and«  of 

little  girl  of  hers  only  said  she  said  fib  B  hack  to 

Her  ladvship  exonerates  herself  at  pome  Ion  .  Jng  wliat 

had  said  plainly  an  hour  before  at  break  i. 

Her  husband  treats  the  point  as  an  open  one,  to  avei 
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ussion  of  it.    "I  see,"  he  says.    "It  was  only  your  inference. 
wonder  if  that  crazy  French  chap  bag  come  to  his  senses.    It's 
o   use  my    talking  to  him,     I    can't    understand   three  Words  he 
says,"     Then,  at  Sibyl's  suggestion,  he  went  away  to  his  son-in- 
still with  the  injured  man,  to  get  him  to  interview 
the  bewildered  chauffeur,  aud  see  what  could  be  made  of  his  testi~ 
mony.    During  Lord  Felixthorpe's  absence  he  remained  by  Chal- 
-  till    perfectly    insensible    on    the    bed*    but    apparently   only 
■tunned,  like  a  man  in  a  deep  sleep.     He  breathed  regularly,  and 
thmigb  his  pulse  dragged  a  little,  it  was  quite  steady,     Sir  Mur- 
yd  felt  only  moderate  uneasiness  about  him.     He  had  himself 
thrown  from  his  horse  in  the  hunting-field,  and  remained  in- 
ble  til]  next  day. 

wd  Felixthorpe  returned.  The  chauffeur's  account  of  the 
thing,  now  that  his  mind  was  more  settled,  was  that,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  collision  with  a  man  in  the  road,  he  had  swerved  at  a 
sharp  corner.  Cballis  started  to  his  feet  at  the  moment,  and  was 
thrown  over  the  edge  of  the  car,  falling  on  his  head  in  the  road. 
"Mademoiselle" — so  ran  M,  Louis*  testimony — "etait  terriblement 
epouvantee.  mais  ellc  ne  s'est  pas  fevanouio."  Lord  Felixthorpe 
translated,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Baronet.  "  Alors,"  said  1L  Louis. 
j a  avons  souleve  1©  corps,  nous  deux,  dans  1 'automobile,  et 
demoiselle  m'a  erie — en  avant,  vite,  vite  I  Et  moi,  j'ai  retourne 
te,  vitet  Quest  ee  rjuVm  nurait.  voulu  do  plusT*  Questioned 
as  to  where  Cballis  had  got  into  the  car,  he  replied — at  the  Park 
,  as  to  what  he  understood  its  destination  to  be,  that  he  did 
Hot  know  anything  except  that  it  was  about  forty  miles  off,  but 
that  Monsieur  had  a  map  with  the  route  marked ;  as  to  when  Miss 
Arkroyd  had  requisitioned  the  car,  that  she  had  spoken  about  it 
to  him  overnight.  Milord  had  instructed  him  that  it  would  not 
be  required  during  the  day,  as  be  himself  should  monter  &  cheval, 
and  Miladi  would  remain  at  home.  It  was  to  he  at  Made- 
file's  disposal,  or  Miladi  Arkroyd's.  "  Effeetivement,"  said  he, 
ill  an  injured  tone,  "j'ai  suivi  mes  renseignements,  et  je  ne  auia 
pas  n  blamer,"  Ills  lordship  had  then  explained  to  him  that  be 
need  not  be  so  touchy;  no  one  was  blaming  him.  There  was  an- 
other point  Who  was  the  man  who  caused  the  car  to  swerve,  and 
was  he  hurtl  Monsieur  Louis  replied  with  the  Frenchest  ol 
shrugs,  "  Jfaia  je  ne  sais  pas!  Comment  voulez-vous  que  je  sache! 
— quelque  vagabond — quelque  mendiant!"  He  turned  the  con- 
to  the  damage  done  to  a  tyre. 
Had  Lord  Felixthorpe  beard  the  chauffeur's  words  on  Ma  first 
Ival,  a  suspicion  he  now  felt  that  M,  Louis  waa  ke^^va^  %otos^ 
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thing  back  would  have  been  greatly  strengthened.     Sir  Murgat 
may  have  noticed  the  discrepancy,  but  he  said  nothing-  nr 
His  only  remark  waa,  ■  We  shall  know  more  of  this  so- 

Presently  Lord  Felixthorpe  said :  ft  It  certainly  does  occur  « 
me  that  my  sister-in-law  would  be  able  to  contribute  some  vmluffefc 
in f urination,  and  I  do  not  understand  that  she  is  any  the  *c*b 
for  this  mishap,  fright  apart.  Why  should  we  not.  ,  ,  .  f  *  Bt 
stopped  short;  for  his  father-in-law  had  touched  him  with  hi* 
finger,  saying  only,  "Frank!  "  The  manner  of  it  made  him  <si 
with,  "  Why — do  you  know  anything  \  " 

'*  When  was  that  Bill  to  go  into  Committee— the  Deceased  W 
Sister — you  know  \  n 

"What's      to-day?    Saturday?    It      was     yesterday,      F.- 
Wliv  ?   .    .    .     Do  you  suppose  .    .    An 

"  It  may  have  something  to  do  with  this— mind  you,  I  only  «J 
7/1  ay  have!  ...     I  suppose  the  Times  has  com*. 

"  111  see.**    He  went  out   and  spoke  to  Elphinstone  o*cr  I 
great  staircase,  and  returned.     "  I've  told  him  to  bring  the 
here." 

" Yes— here  we  are!"  said  the  Baronet,  five  minutes  after, 
trolling  an  outspread  sheet  of  last  night's  Debates,     He  wwit 
reading  serapwise:  "'Lord  Shaftesbury  moved  amendment  t; 
move    from    Bill    retrospeetive    character  .    .    .   very    I; 
heard    in  gallery  ,   *   .  no  real   hardship   would   be 
amendment  .    .    .  persons   who   had    contracted    these 
fully  conscious  of  legal  consequences  involved*  .    .    ,  haa- 
and  so  on.     "Where's  the  end  of  it?  .   -    .  oh — here! 
nient  withdrawn/    Yes,   Frank,  that  may  have  something  to 
with  it— may  have  a  great  deal !  " 

uVm  not.  sure  thai  T  follow.    Has  it  to  do  with   .    .    .1* 
dropped  his  voice,  and  looked  towards  the  motionless  6gure  on 
bed. 

"  Of  course  it  has  .    .    .  he  won't  hear— you  needn't  be 
I    was  just    like   that.  .    .    .     Weill— we'll    talk 
like,   .    ,    .     Yes,  look  at  thist  Frank:  Prorogation  is  n 
day*  when  this  Bill  will  receive  the  Royal  Assent,  and 
Until  next  Wednesday  at  midday,  or  thereabouts,  Cballi/i 
isn?t  his  wife,  and  any  woman  he  marries  on  Monday  or  Tt 
is.    He  couldn't  even  bo  convicted  of  bigamy  unless  his  first 
riage  was  held  legal,  and  that  would  be  rather  discourteous 
Royal  Assent  on  Wednesday.     Now  do  you  see?" 

41  Surely  you  never  can  imagine  .   .   .* 

"Wear* 
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*  Surely  you  never  can  imagine  that  Sir  Challis  and  Ju  were 
going  to  make  a  runaway  match  of  it,  to  outwit  the  action  of  this 
BUI  .   .   ,w 

H  I  can  only  see  this,**  says  the  Baronet:  uthat  if  they  did  not 
do  so,  they  were  losing  the  only  chance  they  had  left  of  making 
l  honourable  match  of  any  sort  or  kind.  Isn't  that  the  doctor?" 
It  is  the  footstep  of  the  roan,  unmistakable,  and  the  wheels  of 
the  dogcart,  at  speed.  It  is  poor  little  Lizarann's  friend.  Dr. 
SidropheL  But  all  his  old  look  has  left  Mm— a  look  as  though  he 
was  born  to  be  amused,  and  found  his  patients  diverting — as  he 
s  quickly  to  Challis's  room,  meeting  the  two  gentlemen  on  the 
way,  to  whom  he  speaks  very  little.  He  nods  once  or  twice,  in  re- 
»ly  to  a  brief  abstract  of  the  accident,  saying  only,  *  Let's  have  a 
ook  at  him !  "  He  finds  time  to  say  that  the  Hector  could  not 
come,  hut  would  come  later.  There  was  a  good  deal  to  be  done. 
The  Baronet  did  not  seem  to  understand  this, 

The  household  has  fought  shy  of  touching  an  insensible  patient, 
jendinpr  a  doctor  on  the  way,  especially  as  there  is  no  visible 
Hemorrhage.  The  blood  from  a  cut  on  the  temple  was  not  renewed 
when  the  face  was  wiped  with  a  sponge  on  his  first  arrival  at  the 
iouse.  The  doctor  makes  a  very  rapid  examination.  "  You  wish 
lim  to  remain  here.  Sir  Murgatroyd  ?  "  he  says. 
**To  remain  here?     Of  course  I  do," 

**  Then  I  must  have  his  clothes  off  first,    The  cut's  nothing  on 
©  forehead.     That  can  wait," 

The  coat  must  be  sacrificed,  but  it  can't  be  helped.    Slit  up  the 

aleeves,  and  off  with  it!     Better  than  j Hiring  him  about  in  his 

present  state.     Once  wardrobe-saving  is  discarded,  it  is  easy  work 

get  the  author  in  trim  for  a  careful  overhauling.     Ko  bones 

>roken,  is  the  verdict.     All  the  worse!     His  head  took  most  of  his 

ight,  and  bore  the  shock.     A  broken  knee-joint  might  have  spared 

lis  brain.     As  it  is,  Dr,  Fordage  seems  to  think  the  net  volumes 

may  come  slower  in  the  future,     Besides,  you  never  can  tell  at 

t  about  the  spine  in  cases  of  this  sort, 

For  the  present,  concession  must  be  made  to  treatment*    It  never 

to  do  absolutely  nothing*     80  let's  have  mustard   and  hot 

banter  to  the  feet,  and  ammonia  to  the  nostrils,  and  try  to  get  A 

[ttle  brandy  down  his  throat.     But  quiet  is  the  thing.     Presently, 

*J1  that  seems  feasible  has  been  done,  and  quiet  is  to  have  its  op* 

>Ortimity.     Still,  quite  insensible! 

Ought  not  Mrs.  Challis,  or  Lady  Challie,  whichever  she  is,  to  be 
mraunieated  with?    The  question  ip  a  joint-stock  one  in  which 
***&dy  Arkroyd  and  Sibyl  have  shares,  having  come  Into  eoxd^wB&fi^. 
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Of  course,  they  were  not  on  terms — her  ladyship  says  this— but  tt 
that  our  concern  \ 

"I  shouldn't  put  it  on  that,  Lad;.  -ay  9   the  dndat 

u  He'll  probably  bo  conscious  in  a  few  hours.  Better  not  akra 
her  needlessly,  If  be  continues  unconscious  for  twenty-f our  hnm 
.  .  .  why,  then  we  might  think  about  it  But  I  don't  suppose  bin 
to  be  In  any  danger"     The  speakr?  m  manner,  unlik* 

self*  seemed  out  of  keeping  with  his  light  estimate  of  CL 
danger. 

u  We  haven't  got  her  address,  so  we  can't,  and   there's  no  m 
talking1  about  it.     Unless  Judith  knows.     Only  it  seems  sb<e 
t<>  be  got' at."     This  is  Sibyl,  not  without  asperity. 

"How  is  MJBfl  Arkroyd?"  says  the  doctor,  whoso  empbafif  al 
the  verb  means,  "  I  am  conscious  that  I  ought  to  have  sskrd 

,  and  my  doing  it  now  is  rather  a  formality/*     Lady  A 
testifies  that  Judith  is  in  her  room  lying  down,  but  was  all 
when  she  spoke  to  her  through  the  door — oh  yes  I — she  so* 
!v  right,  but  had  locked  herself  in,  and  wanted  to 
Baronet  says?  to  his  wife  only,  "Perhap 
her  alone,  Th«  r«^c."     And  Therese  replies,  "  Oh,  Fm 
want  to  meddle  with  her,"     Impatience  with  Miss  Arkr 
the  air.     She  is  credited  with  being  the  underlying  -f  all 

disturbance. 

There   is   a   surprise   in    the  bush    for  her   father;   only 
informed,    so   far.    For  the    doctor,   departing,   pauses   ai 
gravely,  hesitatingly:  w  I  believe — but  I  dent  knew — that 
quest  will  be  on  Monday,  or  Tuesd;i 

*J%  r!— Why  inquest?     What  inquest  I"     'I 

is  absolutely  in  the  dark  about  everything  but  Challis's  mi 

wife,  better  informed  by  the  groom  during  the 
to  his  patient,  touches  him  on  the  arm,  saying 
Pordage  is  referring  to  the  man    *    .    .*  and  fait. 

*  There  was  a  man  killed  "  says  Sibyl  abruptly, 
you  knew.'' 

0  A  man  killed !     Good  God !     I  knew  nothing.     What 

Sibyl's  husband  overbears,  ar  quickly.    **  What 

about  a  man  killed  ?  n  he  says.    He  also  is  completely  taken 

Then  Lady  Arkroyd  says  again,  "We  *>u  knew.** 

the  doctor  follows,  saying  colli 
the  Abbey  Well*  was  struck  by  the  motors 
tor  found  him  lying  dead  in  the  road-    That  < 
not  accompany  me.     He  will  be 
than  I  can," 
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ir  Murgatroyd  gazes  from  one  to  the  other,  shocked  and  speech- 
Lord  Felisthorpe,  nearly  as  much  OMtoeraed,  says  below 
ith,  *  That  miscreant  Rossier  never  said  a  word  to  me  of  th 

he  is  preoccupied  and  ili«at-ease  about  his  wife,  who  will  be 
e  ihe  better  just  now  for  upsets  and  tragic  eurprUc*.  lie 
tuadcs  her  to  go  back  to  the  quiet  of  her  room,  in  spite  of  her 

iliat  be  is  nonsensical,  saying-  as  he  goes  away  with  her. 
e'll  have  that  French  scoundrel  up  when  I  come  back-     I  v. 
three  minutes/'    But  he  was  a  little  longer,  and  when  he  re- 
ied»  the  doctor,  who  was  wanted  elsewhere,  was  on  bis  way 
c.    He  found  his  father-in-law  alone  in  die  library,  sitting  with 

on  bii  hand,  as  though  completely  oppressed  and  stm 
i  what  he  had  beard.    "  Ob,  Frank,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 

horrible  I"     Ho  had  made  sure  that  the  patient  upstair-* 

Frly  looked  to,  and  had  sat  dowu  to  rest  and  be  quiet  until 
Taylors  arrival,     But  the  chauffeur  might  be  sent  for. 

female  servant,  told  off  to  mount  gitard  over  the  patient,  and 
>rt  any  change  or  movement,  had  been  at  her  post  about  a 
rter  of  an  hour,  when  Miss  Arkroyd  opened  tin-  dooff  and  C 
I  the  room.  **  Don*t  go,  Hetty/*  was  all  she  said.  She  looked 
white1 — BO  lb  tty  reported  afterwards — as  the  clean  wri&tl 
;  young  woman  made  use  of  in  illustration.  Also,  her  hair  was 
joining  down.  She  stood  at  the  bedside  maybe  a  minute,  maybe 
— Hetty  couldn't  say— then  touched  the  inanimate  hand  on  the 
*rlid.     "  Ob  no ;  she  never  took  bold,''  said  Hetty.     "  Touched 

drew  back  like!  "    Then  she  turned  to  the  girl  and  said,  "  Have 

heard  what  the  doctor  said?"  rather  as  if  she  took  scanty  lu- 
nation for  granted.  "  But.  0<  course.  I  could  tell  her  all 
it,*'  said  Hetty,  who  had  been  taking  notice.     "Only  ^w  didn't 

more  than  just  stop  to  hear,  but  went.    My  word! — she  wtix 
Aug  bad." 
he  must  have  slipped  back  quietly  into  her  room  after  this,  tak- 

the  young  girl  Cintilla  with  her.  For  when  her  mother,  an 
r  later,  after  consultation  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  step,  went  to 
to  try  ajrain  for  admission,  it  was  opened  by  Cintilln.  and 
iith's  voice  said,  "Oh  yrs,  come  in;  I  want  to  hear  what  the 
tor  said.'J  But  h»^r  speech  was  so  composed  ae  scarcely  to  com* 
with  the  show  of  feeling  the  circumstances  demanded,  even  if 
runaway  match  idea  was  not  a  well-grounded  one, 

did  not  .rood  figure  when  summoned  to  ap- 

the  library.     Tie  bristled  and  stood  on  his  defence  at  once, 
of  making,  as  requested,  a  simple  statement  ot  Yoa  ^w\ftrc- 
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of  the  facts.     Perhaps   Sir  Murgatroyd  would  hare  done  more 
wisely  not  to  remind  a  witness  under  examination  that  he  hi 
was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace;  it  tended  to   inve&t  him 
character  of  a  Juge  d'lmtrucUon,  and  M.   Louis   with   that 
"  the  accused."    The  latter  was  as  strange  to  the  idea  of  wa 
for  a  proof  of  guilt  as  the  former  to  that  of  demanding  a  proof  «f 
innocence. 

Oh  yes!— there  was  a  man  in  the  road — what  did  It.   I 
know?     He  came  from  a  sen  Her  by  the  roadside.     But,  Mi 
master,  speaking  French  de  rigueur,  as  English  was  m 
stood,  "Cet  homme  etait  au  mi-chemin,"  meaning  in  the  miuM> 
of  the  road.    M*  Louis  misunderstood,  or  pretended  to.     M  J'*tj 
passe  le  mi-chemin/*  said  he*  meaning,  apparently,  half-**- 
village.     Then  he  tried  to  assist  by  speaking  English.     u  lie 
bloke  zo  haekross*"  and  then  finished  naturally  with,  **  Que 
allait  il  fa  ire  au  milieu  de  la  reel1' 

**  Ou— avez — vous — vu — dernierement — cet   homme  ?  **    aoid   tk 
Baronet,  a  loud  word  at  a   time,  to  make  sure  of  reaching  thi: 
strange  organism,  a  foreigner's  brain.    M.  Louis  understood. 
how, 

"  A  peine  1'ai-je  vul    Je  n'ai  fait  que  jeter  un  coup  d'o?ii 
— il  est  disparu,    Je  ne  1'ai  pas  cru  blesse.     Pour  moi,  il  n  a 
souffcrt  la  moindre  egratignure.     Que  roulez-vous?     On   ne  pw* 
pas  avoir  Pceil  a  tout  I "     But  his  speech  was  not  absolutely  con- 
sistent, for  he  added,  "Pourquoi  diable  ne  put-il  s'abrlier  sou*  k 
haie?"     He  evidently  thought  the  road  belonged  to  the 

it,  and  that  the  world  ought  to  run  for  the  nearest  aht  • 
comer  at  the  sound  of  his  horn. 

Lord  Felixthorpe  endeavoured  to  impress  him  with  the  adcmbiJ- 
ity  of  telling  the  truth,  as  a  mere  matter  of  policy.     Th 
bfl  go  to  a  Jury,  unless  the  inquest 

Conpland  had  died  by  the  Visitation  of  Providence.     But 
might  feel  secure  of  fair  treatment;  and,  unless  he  hod  sttuW 
grossly,  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  serious  consequc 
himself.     As   the  chauffeur  knew  he  had  sinned   gro 
slacking  speed  at  the  curve,  his  apprehensions  continued 
seemed  convinced,  when  he  went  away,  that  it  might  be  witest 
pay  the  loast  possible  for  the  present. 

"We  must  look  out  sharp,"  said  Sir  Murgatroyd*,  "and 
'lie  Coroners  Jury  is  fairly  chosen.     I  can't  have  any 
shown  to  County  Families,  Frank.    I*m  inclined  now  toward* 
■n  make  of  Judith.     I  yee  no  us  ,.£  . 

iJy-the-bye,  Frank,  what  did  that  story-telling  Mossoo 
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talking  about  a  blind  man — avoogle's  blind,  isn't  it  I — and  then 
saying  he  hardly  saw  Jim  ?  •   .   .  what?  .   .   ." 

"  I  didn't  hear  him  say  anything  about  a  blind  man." 
"  No,  no— before  you  came — when  he  first  came  back.    He  said 
*  avoogle.' " 

"  I  expect  he  knows  all  about  it.  See  what  Judith  has  to  say  I " 
Sir  Murgatroyd  didn't  seem  at  all  in  a  hurry  for  his  interview 
with  his  daughter.  He  hung  about,  finishing  topics  up.  He 
dropped  his  voice  to  say,  "Poor  Jim!  Taylor  said  he  was  just 
expecting  his  little  girl  back.  And  now  she'll  come  back  and  find 
him  lying  dead." 

a  Ah — the  nice  little  girl,  Lizarann.  Yes — I  had  forgotten  Lizar- 
ann.  Poor  little  woman ! "  For  remember  it  was  this  young  swell 
who  had  made  Lizarann's  acquaintance  near  two  years  since,  in 
Tallack  Street  Do  you  recollect? — when  William  Rufus  called 
him  Scipio. 


CHAPTER  L 
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OF   MARIANNE  AT  BBOADSTAIRS,   AND   THE   CGNSTBUCTION    Of    A 
NOUGHT,"      AND    HOW    SHE    READ    OF    HER    HUSBAXD's    A 
ITS    AKMOUft-PLATES,  AND   AT   ONCE    STARTED    FOR    RuY'D.      BUT  SOT- 
POSE  THEV  CALLED  HER  "  LADY  CHALUS"! 

Marianne  Chaluh,  or,  as  she  preferred  to  be  called,  Craili,  had 
need  herself  to  an  embittered  life,  and  knew  it.     Bur 
as  we  have  said,  so  much  in  her  of  the  dogged  tenacity  and  v. 
fulness  of  «  Red  Indian  brave  that  scarcely   any  idea  of 
render  had  ever,  so  far,  entered  her  mind.    Whenever  thi 
suspicion  of  wavering  had  approached  its  outskirts,   during  th<s 

ar  and  a  half  of  her  residence  with  her  mother  at  Br. 

e  had  at  once  brought  into  the  field  an  auxiliary  force, 

lation  to  her  conscience  that  she  was,  at  least,  no  longer  "  I.- 
in  "  with  the  father  of  her  children.    Even  if  h> 
what  shr  found  a  satisfaction  in  culling  his  *'conu 
Miss    Arkroyd — a    phrase    first    used,    dexterously,    ^ 

ridge — had  been  ill-founded,  which  it  wasn't,  it   would  haw 
been  a  misapprehension  to  be  thankful  for,  in  that 
her  alive  to  the  heinousness  of  her  immoral  life,  and  qnal 
to  go  before  the  Bar  of  an  Offended  God,  not  only  w  i 
apologies  for  the  existence  of  her  two  girls,  hnt  with  a  si 
of  account,  chummy  payment  of  Joy  over  the  Sinner  that  Re* 
penteth*     Where  would  have  been  the  use  of  pleading,  before  that 
Awful  Throne,  that  she  was  "only  Kate's  half-sisfo 

Tli  knows  that  accusation  will  be  brought  afcai- 

"sneering*  at  things  sacred;  hut  let  the  accuser  try  to  depid 
frame  of  mind  of  this  poor  lady  without  seeming*  to  do  bo.  M 
anne  had  accepted  her  mother's  Choctaw  Deity,  a  creation  of  lie 


sullen  vices  of  her  own  mind,  on  the  strength  of  an  assurance 
he  was  also  the  God  of  the  man  who  paid,  in  Syria,    ; 
the  most  intrepid  and  magnificent  attempt  to  toi 

ihe  world  has  ever  known-     Let  him  be  - 

things  sacred"  he  is  really  holding  tl^ 
that  man  was  tortured  to  death  for  proclaiming 
thousand  years  ago,  and  that  he  is  not  exalting  the  « 
a  Thoologlsni. 
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But  the  outcome  of  it  all  was  an  embittered  life  for  Marianne. 
And  the  bitterness  was  bound  to  come  out— could  not  be  concealed. 
It  showed  itself  in  severity  towards  ber  children  to  some  extent, 
but  very  much  more  in  acrimony  towards  her  mother.  It  was  just 
as  well*  perhaps,  that  the  safety-valve  existed.  The  worthy  old 
lady  would  have  been  quarrelling  with  some  one  else  if  she  had  not 
quarrelled  with  her  daughter ;  so  it  was  all  one  to  her. 

This  old  lady  was  the  soul  of  dissension  and  savage  righteous* 
ness.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  what  Bob  called  a  *'  regular 
set-to  between  Gran  and  the  Mater"  was  of  daily  occurrence, 
Often  a  week  would  pass  without  a  battle-royaL  But  no  hour 
ever  passed  without  an  exchange  of  shots.  Bob's  reports  to  his 
father  of  the  life  at  Belvedere  Villa,  Broadstairs,  were  highly  col- 
oured, perhaps,  but  they  enabled  the  author  to  picture  to  himself  a 
daily  routine  not  far  from  the  truth.  When  Bob  stated  that  Old 
Gran  was  all  shaky- waky  with  rag©  to  begin  with,  and  would 
pucker  up  and  fly  at  a  moment's  notice  if  you  didn't  look  uncom- 
mon sharp,  Chaliis  accepted  the  first  clause  of  the  indictment  as  a 
false  diagnosis  of  the  tremulousness  of  old  age;  the  second  as 
-tic  poetry;  and  the  condition  precedent  of  immunity  at  the 
end  as  an  admission  that  his  son's  own  attitude  was  not  always 
faultless.  When  that  young  man  said  it  was  "pray,  pray,  pray* 
all  day  long/*  am!  he  didn't  see  the  fun,  his  father  perceived  that 
his  meaning  was  that  religious  exercises  were  protracted  beyond 
usage,  for  instance,  of  the  Deanery  at  Inchcster;  where,  according 
to  Bob,  it  was  "once  and  done  with."  Besides,  the  Dean  didn't 
snuffle,   and  Old   Gran  did.      Chaliis   remarked  that   Bob   would 

vo  cut  a  poor  figure  as  a  Hindu  Yogi,  and  felt  grateful  in  hifl 
rt  to  Dean  Tillotson  for  not  snuffling.    It  might  arrest  a  ¥loi 

action  on  Bob's  paTt  against  all  Religion,  Law,  Order,  and  Moral - 
For  Chaliis  would  not  trust  anyone  but  himself  without 
weak  natures,  like  other  people's,  mipht  lose  touch  with 
other  three  as  well,  and  take  to  the  secret  manufacture  of  melk 
He  never  suspected  himself  of  a  weak  nature. 

These  illuminations  had  been  thrown  on  Belvedere  Villa  after 
Bob's  first  visit  there,  a  year  since.  This  August  he  was  acquiring 
more  dignified  forms  of  speech,  befitting  a  fifth-form  boy.  But  he 
was  still  capable  of  saying  that  he  had  seen  "  awfully  little  **  of  bis 
Governor  these  holidays.  Indeed,  if  he  had  not  gone  with  him  to 
a  place  in  Derby  shire  for  a  week,  he  would  hardly  have  set  eyes  on 
him.  Then  if  his  Governor  was  stopping  on  a  week  at  this  beastly 
little  place — Heaven  knows  why  J — why  shouldn't  he?  Why  was 
he  to  go  to  Broadstairs?    However,  he  went,    iV&&  ivttjt^twfc&r 
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stairs  he  wrote  to  bis  Governor,  at  Brideswell-Poulgreave,  Derby 
saying  that  Gran  was  "as  bad,  if  not  worse*  than  ever,"  and 
voked  severe  criticism  of  his  English  in  reply.  lie  had  hi» 
vtnge,  though,  for  be  pelted  his  Governor  with  samples  of  the  a&m 
solecism,  cut  from  current  literature,  till  the  accumulations 
quite  formidable, 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  the  story  must  record  it,  that  almost 
the  only  thing  that  gave  poor  Marianne  any  real  pleasure  d 
this  year-and-a-half  in  her  mother's  house  wud  the  reading 
time  to  time  in  the  newspapers  of  the  literary  successes 
*' Titus";  for  to  her  he  never  ceased  to  be  Titus,  So  self 
tradictory  was  her  frame  of  mind  that,  when  **  Aminta  To 
ton "  made  such  a  sensation  just  after  Christmas,  her  bosom 
swelled  with  pride  over  the  play's  success,  just  as  though  she  herself 
had  been  by  the  author's  side  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  Her 
Oflity  was  intense  to  know  whether  or  not  the  name  of  the  a 
who  personated  Aminta  was  her  own  or  one  assumed  by  that 
testable  woman  to  whom  she  owed  all  her  unhappiuess,  "  Silvia 
Berens'*  puzzled  her,  because  it  sounded  familiar.  But  not  suf- 
ficiently so  to  be  sure  she  had  known  it  in  those  last  days  she  had 
spent  at  the  Hermitage. 

It  was  a  grievous  vexation  to  have  no  one  she  could  take 
her  confidence.     She  would  have  shrunk  from  showing  her  inner 
mind  to  her  mother*  even  if  there  had  been  the  slightest  prospect 
of  the  old  woman  knowing  anything  on  dramatic  or  literary  sub- 
jects: and  when  sh©  threw  out  a  feeler  to  Charlotte  Eldridge,  tlia: 
lady  irritated  her  by  taking  for  granted  that  the  pleasure  she 
expressed  was  a  creditable  impulse  of  generosity,  and  not 
taneoua  at  all.     Just  like  Charlotte  I     And  all  the  while  her  pleas* 
ure  was  a  reality  she  had  a  right  to  indulge  in — a  luxury  she 
allow  herself  without  any  weak  concession  to  feelings   she  had 
destined  to  extinction. 

For  the  fact  is  Marianne  had  never  ceased  to  love  the  fathrr  of 
her  children.     Can  a  woman  ever  succeed  in  doing  so,  i 
hating  him?    Now,  Choctaw  as  she  wast  she  was  under  i 
tion  to  detest  her  husband  as  long  as  she  could  fully  gratify  h«r 
hatred   elsewhere.     Judith   Arkroyd  bad  the   full   beneii 
drew  the  fire  of  her  batteries  on  herself*     Oh,  the  hvj  '  liut 

letter  the  girl  had  the  impertinence  to  write  to  her!  But  she  «*w 
through  it.  As  for  Titus,  did  she  not  know  him  well  enough  U» 
know  he  would  be  mere  wax  in  the  bands  of  a  designing  woiasa 
like  that?    Oh  yes! — she  knew  how  to  flatter  Mm.  n<  AaJ 

how  to  make  the  best  of  herself,  too.    Charlotte  could  at  toast  sym- 
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pathize  about  that;  she  knew  the  sort  this  Judith  was  I  Indeed, 
Charlotte  had  been  liberal  in  her  realistic  suggestions  about  Judith, 
who  may  have  been  in  some  ways  no  better  than  she  made  her  out, 
but  who  was  certainly  short  of  the  standard  of  depravity  this 
moralist  vouched  for  in  telegraph-girls,  her  betet-noires  in  all  that 
touched  the  purity  of  the  domestic  hearth.  Charlotte's  sidelights 
on  the  Tophet  incident,  as  explained  in  "that  hypocritical  letter 
from  the  girl  herself,*'  would  have  done  credit  to  Paul  de  Kock. 

Chewing  this  cud— or  these  cuds;  which  should  it  be? — would 
take  the  poor  woman  so  perilously  near  a  fit  of  exculpation  of  Titus 
that  she  was  often  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  old  story  of  their 
mguinity  to  keep  her  resentment  up  to  the  mark.  Yes! — 
she  would — she  could — go  through  a  mental  operation  technically 
called  "  forpiving*'  Titus.  But  go  back  to  him?  Nol  She  had 
sinned,  all  those  years,  in  ignorance,  and  with  a  false  ideal  of  her 
husband,  who  had  now  fallen  from  bis  high  estate,  And  look  you  ! 
— it  was  not  only  this  Judith  business.  How  about  that  other 
story?  How  about  that  Step  toe  story,  not  an  hour's  walk  from 
here!  She  found  the  neighbourhood  of  Ramagate  oppressive  to 
her* 

No— she  could  never  go  back  to  Titus,  whatever  happened.  Not 
even  if  this  Bill  that  was  to  come  into  Parliament  were  to  make 
marriages  like  hers  and  Titus's  lawful  for  the  future.  What  was 
wrong  was  wrong,  and  how  the  House  of  Lords  could  make  it  right 
was  more  than  Marianne  could  understand.  She  wasn't  aware 
that  it  was  the  II o use  of  Lords  that  originally  made  it  wrong. 

But  if  she  did  her  duty  towards  the  supposed  instructions  of 
Holy  Writ — which  she  did  not  doubt  could  be  found  somewhere,  as 
her  mother  was  so  positive  about  them — she  might  claim  as  a  set- 
off the  pleasure  of  reading  the  literary  columns  of  the  daily  Press 
in  the  hope  of  coming  on  Titus's  name.  She  did  more  reading  in 
that  year-aud-a*half  than  she  had  done  in  all  the  rest  of  her  life 
put  together.  And  as  she  was  not  literate  enough  to  skim,  she 
had  to  plod;  and  plodding  is  slow  work  in  the  columns  of  a 
voluminous  Sunday  paper — the  largest  possible  paper  in  the  small- 
est possible  type,  But  one  does  get  a  lot  for  one's  penny,  whether 
it's  Lloyd's  Weekly,  or  the  Dispatch t  or  the  People;  and  there's 
sure  to  be  all  the  theatrical  news  and  recent  publications,  which- 
ever you  take.  So  Marianne  pored  intently  over  one  or  the  other* 
every  Sunday  afternoon,  on  the  sofa;  while  her  parent  dipped  into 
sermons,  or  ran  her  eye  through  the  Prayer-book,  now  and  then  look- 
ing at  the  newspaper.  Not,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  mere  cant  sense 
of   the  phrase,  but  glaring  at   it   woMshly   over  her  gthtl  T&sstft. 
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legible   type,  with   a  basilisk   eye  to  slay  the  profane  intra* 
The  presence  of  the  unhallowed  secular  abomination  in  t! 
on  tlie  Lord's  Day  was  a  bone  ntion  between  the  tat 

and  daughter;  but  the  old  lady  had  had  to  give  in,  . 
day  afternoui  i  Mined  relations  in  abeyance,  an 

of  a  skh  J,  that  might  or  might  not  1m 

children  should  be  allowed  down,  and  tfiveu  the  obnoxious  thing 

On  tin-  jiMrt-icular  Sunday — the  day  following  the  bi  E  htft 

chapter — Marianne's  :i  Mention  seemed  d  nd  more  prolonged 

than  usual.     She  had  found  something  that  interested  her.     It 

--  her  apprehension  severely,  and  she  had  no  one  I 
enlightenment.     But   it  is  not  human  to  accept  ex 

;i!id    Marianne  saw  a   prospect  of   relief   in   pnl 
mother's  uselessness  as  an  informant  on  record.     So  sh- 
though  referring  to  a  matter  of  course,  "I  suppose  it's  no 
asking  you  what  these  Parliament  things  mean/*   and   went  on 
reading. 

Few  people  admit  complete  ignorance  in  nny  department  wi»; 
lggle.    "  Perhaps  I  know  nothing  about  anything/'  said 
old  woman,  snarling  meekly.    "  Perhaps  I  know  more  than  yoi 
choose  to  think  I  know.     Now  snap !  w     These  last  words  elaii 
the  position  of  a  private  reflection  made  by  a  person  of  i 
restraint  in  a  den  of  mad  dogs,    There  was  nothing  m 
mother  in  them,   and  Marianne  left  them  unnoticed,   and  con- 
tinued: 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  know  what  ia  meant  by  '  an  amendment 
to  remove  from  the  Bill  its  retrospective  character1?  "     For 
anne  had  got  at  the  report  of  the  sitting  of  the  House  of  1 
of  two  days  since;  and  though  she  had  kept  herself  uninformed, 
intentionally,  on  the  subject  related  to,  still,  when  she  saw  it  all  in 
print,  hor  curiosity  took  the  bit  in  its  teeth,  and  she  read. 

"It  happens  that  you  are  entirely  wrong,  because  it  happens 
that  that  is  just  the  one  thing  I  do  happen  to  know.  But  I  thill 
not  talk  about  it  on  this  day,"  This  resolution  lasted  quite  lhn» 
minutes,  when  the  speaker  resumed,  under  a  kind  oi 
the  little  she  had  to  say  wouldn't  count.  "You  kn 
well  what  Mr.  Tillingfleet  said  in  his  last  letter  about  this 
Bill  bnaineaa.0 

"What  did  he  b*i 

**  You  know  perfectly  well.* 

"T  do  do 

The  self-denying  ordinance  of  Sabbath  Alienee  became  too 
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to  keep.    The  old  lady  broke  out,  "  You  know  perfectly  well  that 

Mr.  TilBngneet  said  that,  if  tfaia  Bill  was  given  a  retrosp.- 
character,  you  would  have  to  be  Mr.  Challis's  wife  again,  and  livo 
with  him,  whether  you  liked  it  or  not," 

"  I  don't  recollect  that  he  said  any  such  thing,  I  don't  believe 
be  did." 

u  You  can  get  his  letter  and  look  at  it,  if  you  doubt  your 
mother's  word  on  Sunday,"  This  was  not  an  admission  of  fibs  on 
week-days;  it  referred  to  the  intensification  of  uniiliality  as  a 
Sabbath  vice.  The  speaker  closed  her  eyes  and  began  saying 
nothing  about  the  subject  again,  in  fulfilment  of  her  manifesto. 

Marianne  ran  her  eyes  over  the  scanty  fringe  of  letters  stuck 
is    the    mirror-frame   over    the   chimney-piece.     Mr.    Tilling!!. 

ipss  handwriting  was  soon  found*  u  He  does  say  im  such 
thing,"  said  she,  after  reading  it  to  herself.  *  What  he  says  is  ab- 
solutely and  entirely  different" 

1  am  corrected.  When  you  are  quiet  once  more,  perhaps  you 
will  kindly  tell  me  what  he  says?" 

a  Grandmamma,  I  tell  you  plainly  it  is  no  use  trying  to  make 
out  in  a  temper,  because  I'm  not   •   -    •" 

"  Go  on-     I  am  accustomed  to  being  snapped  at** 

"  I  shall  not  go  on  if  you  talk  like  that." 

"  J  have  no  wish  to  hear  the  letter  again.  Don't  read  it  if  you 
don't  want  to.  I  know  perfectly  well  what's  in  it"  The  venerable 
lady  then  murmured  to  herself,  most  offensively,  "  Three  little 
r  Pills."  It  was  one  of  her  practices  to  sketch  correctives  for 
controversial  opponents,  the  doses  increasing  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  diversity  of  opinion. 

Marianne,   armed   with   a  combative   immobility   of   face    and 
monotony  of  accent,   read   aloud   from    Mr.   TiUingfleet's    l< 
u  *  The  retrospective  action  of  the  measure  now   before   Parlia- 
ment will,  if  carried,  seriously  affect  the  r*  >f  Sir  A I 
Challis   and  your  daughter.     It  will   undoubtedly   determine  the 
technical   legitimacy   of   their  children,   and   give   their   de    / 
father  a  legal  right  to  their  guardianship/    There!  Mari- 
anne in  conclusion,  replacing  the  letter  in  the  looking-glass. 

But  her  mother  rallies  her  forces  with  asperity  against,  the  as- 
sumptions of  this  monosyllable,  saying  enigmatically  that  she  is 
"  not  going  to  be  '  thcred.' "  It  is  ridiculous,  she.  says,  to  pre- 
tend that  sbo  said  that  Mr.  Tillingflcet  said  there  was  anything  in 
the  Bill  to  eompe!  anyone  to  do  anything.  But,  for  all  that,  Mari- 
anne would  have  to  live  with  her  husband  again,  or  go  without 
her  children. 
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Marianne  walked  up  and  down  the  room  over  this,  chal 
couldn't  believe  such  disgraceful  injustice  was  pos> 
if  the  Bill  passed  ever  so,  Titus  would  never  have  die 
to  take  her  children  from  her.     To  think  that,  all  this  year  past. 
could  have  married  that  girl  at  any  moment,  and  then  to  hart 
right  to  his  children ! 

Grandmamma  said  she  would  never  be  the  least  surprised  tt 
freethinker  committing  bigamy.     All  freethinkers  committed 
thing",  or  many  things,  for  that  matter,  avoiding  felony 
tives  of  policy*     "He  knows  that  his  children  ar  i  ijy 

Act  of  Parliament  now,  and  that  he's  no  right  to  them,  ! 
why  he  keeps  his  distance.     You'll  see,  Marianne,  that  it  wiB 
quite  another  story  if  this  wicked  Bill  pass* 

"  I  don't  believe  it.    Anyhow,  it  hasn't  passed  yet  I     Be- 
amendment  was  withdrawn," 

14  Weill " 

"Weil,  of  course!    Then   the  Bill  won't  have  a 
character,"    But  the  old  lady  was  too  sharp  to  fall  into  this 
tarry  view  of  the  case,  and  presently  succeeded  in  convii 
daughter  of  her  mistake.     However,  Perplexity  was  or 
not   killed.     "  Suppose    Titus   had   married    this  girl    air 
mean,  and  the  Bill  passes,  which  of  us  would  be  his  wife  ? 
see  how  any  amount  of  retrospects  could  unmarry   .' 
Marianne;  and  her  mother  can't  meet  the  difficulty  off-tin ! 

But  consideration  lights  on  a  solution,  "  It  would  make  ywa 
children  legitimate,  and  he  would  claim  them,"  says  she,  with  tbf 
sort  of  glee  in  ambush  people  feel  over  a  fellow-creature  caught  is 
a  legal  man-trap. 

But   Marianne's  short  sight  is  often  clear  sight     **Whst  rafc* 
bish  1  "  says  she,    "  If  Hiss  Arkroyd  had  a  baby.   .    ,    . 
don't  care,  Grandmamma*     She  wouldn't  be  Titus's   wifi 
married  him  at  all  the  churches  in  London,  and  vmi  know 
Yes! — I  say   again,   if  she  had  a  baby,   Titus   would   hsi 
legitimate  families  at  once,  and  she  would  bo  his  Law-wife, 
shouldn't     It's  silly!" 

Those  who  read  the  Debates  on  this  question  at  the  time — it 
not  bo  long  ago  all  this  happened — will  remember  that  argument* 
akin  to  this  one  of  Marianne's  repulsed  the  forlorn  bone*  of  tht 
Bill's  opponents,  and  clinched  its  retrospe-  iVhit 

has  happened  to  women  who  had  married  their  husfcsofe 

and  been  superseded  by  a  u  lawful "  wife,  before  the  passing  c  i 
Bill*  the  story  knows  not.    Have  the  husbands  been  cooticv 
of  retrospective  bigamy? 
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II  this  story  has  little  more  concern  with  th.-  intricacies  of  dif- 
ficult legislation  in  tiii*  matter  than  with  those  that  have  ariseai  En 
any  other  by  Law  of  the  private  Ij  vt  -  of  the  non*aggre> 

elasBea.     It  is  hopeless,  apparently,  to  look  forward  to  a  di 

mg  rule  of  the  lawgiver  will   be  non-inter  with 

:i?I  tiut  molestation;  but  ono  may  indulge  in  satisfaction  at  each 
removal  from  the  Statute  Book  of  an  enactment  that  infringes  it 
Marianne's  last  speech,  recor^  hows  a  curious  frame 

of  mind  bad  thrust  her  husband  away  from  her  In  a  tit  of 

jealousy — not  an  ill-grounded  one,  by  any  means — and  had  bolstered 
her  conscience  by  what  she  more  than  half  1M|  U?  a 

false  pretext;  but  one  in  which  she  felt  sure  of  the  ■upport  of 

real  Britain,  />aa«tm.    How  if  this  new  I 
or  atony  lution,  should  undermine  the  fortress  of 

I  allies,  and  leave  a  small  and  unconsidered  band  of 
bigots  to  tight  the  battle  of  an  imaginary  consanguinity?  Those 
are  not  the  wotdl  of  bat  mini — only  the  giet  of  her  thought  What 
she  said  to  herself  was  that  now  there  was  to  be  an  Act  of  Pari i a* 
mint  everyone  would  go  round  the  other  way.  To  her  that  in- 
cluded the  thought  that  the  old  catchwords  that  had  done  <hif, 
so  long  would  begin  to  ring  fV  brought  into  oolHaioa  with 

that  powerful  agency,  a  Parliamentary  majority.     Since  *be  had 
n  dwelling  so  constantly  on  the  subject  she  had  m- 
nd  herself  face  to  face  with  impeachments  of  well-worn 
'♦■rived  from  Scripture;  notably  when  she  found 

fiuu  treated  a  marriage  with  a  woman  who  n 

e  on  '-ome  her  husband's  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  but 

.iive  been  so  when  he  married  her,  unless  he  had 

ted  for  that  tint*  qua  t\r>n.  his  wife's  death.     Thoughts  of  this 

ngthencd  and  multiplied  as  the  time  drew  nearer  for  thin 

PnrHam*  Ion,  and  here  was  the  Bill  apparently  g 

to  become  Law,  and  by  a  backhanded  thrust  to  make  her  Titus's 

t-aw-wtfe"  ag;i  11  as  what  her  own  heart  in  some  mys- 

way  proclaimed  bar  to  be — namely,  his  rzal  wife,  whatever 

i  men;  was  certainly  in  a  very  eurtous,  confused,  self- 

•us  frame  of  mind,  was  Marianne. 

Prrhaps  her  contradiction  and  •  "-en  much 

than   on    this   Sunday   afternoon,   win  tory    hat 

t  her  for  so  long,  feverishly  pacing  up  and  down  the  room, 

after  puzxling  her  poor  stupid  head  trying  to  follow  the  Debate* 

me  sense  of  it.     She  bad  -d  in  finding 

that  the  Bill  was  nearly   through   Parliament,  ami  that  it  would 
affect  her  and  Titus  more  than  she  had  conceived  noaavUfe  \l\>3bkc\&. 
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ihe  was  working  herself  up  into  a  state  of  bitten  lips  and 

>t  in  abeyance.    Her  mother  was  not  the  person  to  encourxr? 

is  sort  of  thing.    "  If  you  must  prowl,   Marianne,*'   said  si* 
"  can't  you  go  and  prowl  somewhere 

Her  daughter  may  have  shown  her  state  of  mind;  for  an  she  ie> 
tamed  to  bar  sofa,  her  amiable  mother  added,  u  If  you  arc  going  to 
snifl  and  make  I  Been*,  Marianne,  you  had  better  have  thr 
dren  dowW     The  old  woman  was  sitting  with  h  shot  tid 

really  had  very  alight  data  to  go  on. 

"Whatever  Titus  was,  at  least  he  wasn't  unkind!'*  said 
anne  tartly.     But  she  touched  the  bell-handle,  and  its  e 
followed  by  the  prompt  appearance  of  Mumps  and  C hobbles, 
no  longer  known  by  those  names,  which  had  been  to  sod 
their  fathers  private  property.     The  younger  child  » 
room  shouting,  with  jumps  as  emphasis,  "  Now  we  may 
Thunday  papers  to  make  boats  of*  long  ones  and  short  ot. 

The  construction  of  a  Navy  had  been  a  great  p  tine* 

at  the  Hermitage   in   old   days.    The   vessels   had   weak   p< 
notably  that  when  the  deck  was  flattened  out  on  completion,  tiie 
cut-water  was  apt  to  part  amidships,  unless  firmly  held  together 

neighbouring  shipwright,  or  stuck  together  with  a  j 
this  last  practice  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  as  hard! 
mate.    The  question  does  not  arise,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
Chatham  or  Devonport;  as  in  no  case  are  ahipa  first  coi 
with  decks  analogous  to  the  bottoms  of  wine-bottles  seen 
within,  and  levelled  down  before  launching. 

Traditions  of  bygone  Dockyards  naturally  survived, 
rise  to  controversy,    Marianne  was  always  in  dread  of  s 
fvil  reminder  of  the  past  during  ship-building.     But  it 
children  qme\  ugh  she  had  i  the  whol 

tg  to  the  difficulty  of  analyzing  that  Debate,  si 
to  the  Contractors. 

Now,  a  practice  obtained  between  them  quite  at  var 
the  care  and  foresight  usually  shown  in  the  placing  of  i 
on  the  stocks.     If  in  any  of  the  Government  Dockyards  it  is  com- 
mon for  the  actual  length  of  a  ship  1 

I   the  moment  of  construction,   it.  should   si  made  tk» 

Subject  of  a  question  in  Parliament!     Mump-  and  < 
ing  obtained  the  paper,  differed  about  the  length  of 
to  be  put  in  hand.    Chobbles  preferred  a  normal  full  eh 
ing  that  vessels  built   of   two   sbi  only    just   »caw 

owing  to  weakness  of  the  backboT 
Treating  a  ship  of  huge  length,  made  with  two  full 
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blea  opposed  this  pound  that,  if  pushed,  such  * 

Teasel  would  collapse,  or  go  scrunek     Mnmi^  had  set 

hra  r 
Papu  wouldn't  go  «  heed  It  ow 

if  we  pulled   bofe  the  edges  across — not  if  we 

M  lik  Mumps  ended  mi   imperii  a  with  u 

lical  tration  of  how  the  vessel  might  U  thened 

the  length  were  sacrificed.    "Overlap" 

word  she  win 

lifers,'*  said  Chobbles.    Because  •  « 
you  »  hip  might  come  in  half,  and  founder — who 

nil  on  board. 
may  have  wafers  if  you  won't  quarrel."  said  the  mother 
the  shipwrights.     And  wafer-  bring  obtained  E  writing- 

:,  a  threat  of  violence  tana  Mumps  wai  iwn  and  over> 

>ked 

Now  it  to  chanced  that,  the  newspaper  being  large  and  difficult 
to  control,  Chobbles,  as  principal,  gave  instructions  to  Mumps  to 
hold  the  two  tuWts  the  long  ship  was  to  be  math 
while  she  herself  stuck  the  two  together!  cautiously 
•cross  the  paper  on  her  kam,    A  mom  mnturo  shipwright  would 
have  wafered  the  and  distributed  the  • 

wafers  over  the  -  ween,  so  as  to  make  I  of  them. 

As  it  turned  out,  Humps  shifted  her  corner  while  Chohhlea  was  yet 
•way,  and  when  Chobbles  completed,  dismay  ensued.    For  the 
didn't  li  lit,  and  all  the  wafers  were  used  up 

and   recriminations.     Mumps  maintained   that  she  had 
on   to  her  corner  loyally,  unwaveringly;   CI 
not  have  done  so,  because  she  herself  had  selected  a  passage 
large  type  as  the  point  Mumps  was  to  remain  faithful  to.     She 
was  in  a  position  to  show  that  if  her  Little  sister  had  adhered  to 

»      instructions,  the  m  would  not  have  happen 

"What  ore  those  children  fighting  aboutf*  said  their  Grand- 
rtiiimmu,  who  had  fallen  asleep — had  been  snoring,  in  fnct — and 
who  waked  sudd-  I  comes,  Marianne,  of  your  !> 

them  play  on  SunuV  When  I  was  a  child  I  ah 

gsn  writing  out  the  sermon,  and  well  whipped  if  1  couldn't 
it.  ,  .  .  rth, 

chiJdrei!  heir  mother,    "If 

"t  make  1  Q  ring  for  Martha  to  take  yon  back  to 

exy,    1 
Mumps  into  jiminca- 
I  fc;.-  Ed    the   corner   to  Motor   Car/   and  Mumoa 
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didn't**  ...    "I  did  held  it  to  Motor  Car,  and  never  letitd 

loose  one  minute."   ,    .    ,     4*  You  did  not  hold  it  to  Motor 
U  would  be  up  against  Motor  Car  now/'  .   .   .     *  Be-! 
shov-oveled  it  all  crooked,  and  it  wors  your  fault  and  i 
my  fault n   ,    .    .  and  more  to  the  same  effect,  came 
heart-broken    lamentations    over    the    ruin    of    the 
chances;  for  all  the  wafers  but  two  were  licked  and 
wobble  of  the  raw  material  was  too  disheartening'  for  any  si 
to  be  made  to  rectify  it. 

**It  just  serves  you  right  for  quarrelling'  about  it,"  said 
mamma  savagely,  taking  a  mean  advantage  of  the  ditii 
has  in  convicting  maturity  of  defective  reasoning,    "  And  it 
you  right,  Marianne,  for  letting  the  children   have   the 
things  at  all."     She  went  on  to  point  out   that  all   the 
Afternoon  Service  was  lost  if  contact  with  such  profanities 
permitted  afterwards. 

Meanwhile  Marianne,  painfully  conscious  that  in  these  dijt 
could  not  say,  as  of  old,  "  What  would  your  father  say  if 
you  quarrel  like  that?" — for  fear  of  complications — w> 
children,  still  at  daggers  drawn  over  the  newspaper  on  the  floa 
make  an  official  investigation  of  the  facta, 

Did  not  the  story  note,  a  page  ago,  that  she  had  altom? 
missed  a  sheet  of  the  paper?     She  had,  and  it  was  an  im[ 
one;  the  one  containing  the  very  Latest  Intelligence  and 
press  News.    And  the  words  "Motor  CaT,"  cfo 
a  finger-guide  for  her  small  sister,  formed  part  of  the  fol 

of    Latest    Intelligence: — "Fatal  Motor*Cti 
accident,  which  has  already  caused  one  death,   and   whi< 
feared  may  have  other  fatal  results,  occurred  y< 
at  Royd,  in  Rankshirc,  close  to  the  seat  of  Sir  Murga 
royd,  Bart.,  some  years  since  Member  for  the  ( 
ihc  property  of  Lord  Felixthorpe,  Sir  Murgatroyd'a  aon-in-lftW, 
turning  a  sharp  comer  npar  the  picturesque  and  intere^ 
known  as  *  The  Abbey  Well,'  when  the  deceased,  a  man  known 
*  Blind  Jim.'  stepped  incautiously  into  the  middle  of  the  rati 
suddenly  that  the  promptest  action  of  the  chauffeur  in  his 
plication    of    the    brake    could    not    avert    a    cat:. 
fortunately,  as  the  ear  swerved,  one  of  its  occupants 
whose  name  had  not  transpired  at  the  moment  of  writing  ro* 
his  feet  in  his  apprehension   that  n   mishap  wa^ 
was  thrown  violently  inlo  the  road,  falling  on  his  1 
conveyed  to  Royd   Hall  insensible,  but  wo  understand   that 
are  confidently  entertained  of  his  recovery.    Wo  are  glad  6 
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able  to  add  that  the  lady  who  was  the  other  occupant  of  the  car. 
Mis*  Judith  Arkr  |  daughter  of  Sir  Murgntroyd.  hud 

fortune  to  sustain  no  iuju  vitable  sb.H.-k 

attendant  on  so  tragic  an  occurrence."    Jinx*  death  was  rather 
tj  for  granted  in  this  paragraph ;  no  doubt  the  wire  on  which  it 
iiad  felt  the  greater  importance  of  the  motorifftE     No 
ver  knew  who  sent  it.     In  such  east**,  no  on©  ever  does. 
The  overlap  amidships  just  hid  all  but  the  first  three  lines;  and 
Marianne  examined  it,  with  a  view  to  remedying  the  D 
age,  she  attached  do  more  importance  to  "Fatal  Mot<»r  Aeei- 
in  large  capitals,  than  to  any  other  mishaps  the  newspaper 
world  gets  killed  in.     There  are  always  accidental     But  in  tho 
course  of  a  laborious  detachment  of  the  last  two  or  three  wat 

6  employed  in  reconstruction   if  gummy  enough,  the  words 
u  Royd  in  Itsnkshire  "  were  uncovered,  and  caught  her  eye. 

"Stop,    children! — don't    fuss    and    worry-    I    want    to    read 
his*  .   .   .     Royd    trail    in    Rankshire."  ,    ,   .     The    last   words 
id  to  herself  in  relief  of  thought,  nut  as  information  for 
e  children,  who  didn't  matter. 

"  What's    that    about    Royd    fa    Rankshirc'f"    Grandmamma 
waked  suddenly ,  and  put  a  good  deal  of  side  on  her  snarl,  provision* 
ally,    not  knowing   how   much   acrimony   might  turn   out   to  bo 
led. 
.  ait  till  Tve  read  it,  and  111  tell  you." 

n*t  tell  me  if  yon  don't  like.    It*s  do  concern  of  mine.n 
rtheless,  Marianne,  after  reading  through  the  paragraph  to 
herself — during  which  the  old  lady  affected  perusal  of  a  sermon- 
Cook  her  anxiety  to  hear  for  granted,  and  read  it  through  aloud, 
met  with  the  comment : 

that's  what  you  grunted  at  the  first  time  i " 
what's  what  I  grunted  nt    ,    ,   .   *>bl  'had  tho  good 
to  sustain  no  injury/  do  you  mean?    Well,  Grandmamma* 
ppoae  you  wouldn't  expert  me  to  cry  tn^f  eyes  out  if  , 
f  *  handsome  Judith*  got  her  beauty  spoiled — is  that  ill" 
shouldn't  cry  my  eyes  out.     I  wonder  who  '  r  gentle* 

in  the  car!     I'm  glad  it  wasn't  Titus,  at  any  rate." 
do  you  know?" 

mamma,  how  can  you  he  such  a  fool,  when  Bob  heard 
father  only  yesterday,  at  thnt  place  in  Derbyshire;  he 
letter  this  morning."    Bob  had  been  at  Broadstalrs  a  week 
date,  and,  in  pursnance  of  a  policy  of  avoiding  his  grand- 
mother on  Sunday*,  when  she  WU  liablo  to  malignant  forms  of 
ety,  had  started  early  in  the  day  to  walk  to  CanA«Wrs— -tftaYA- 
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loved  Tiliotson  was  staying  there  with  mi  ecclesiastical  relat***— 
where  he  would  stop  the  night,  and  whence  he  would  walk  bad. 
day,   accompanied    probably    fay    Tiliotson.    Weill — it    was   only 
eighteen  miles  1 

Marianne  was  as  sure  that  her  husband  was  safe,  leagues  away 
Royd  Hall,  yesterday  morning,  ns  she  was  that  she  had  pi 
off  Bob  with  sandwiches  and  cake  after  an  early  bn 
hours    ago,    and    that   he    and    Tiliotson   were   enjoying 
Services  and  Purple  Emperors  alternately  to  their  hearts' 
tent     She  was  satisfied — not  reasonably:  but  then,   it  was 
fortable  to  be  unreasonable — that  he  had  posted  the  letter  as 
as  it  was  written;  and  as  it  reached  on  Sunday,  it  was  posted 
Saturday.    What  could  be  clearer? 

She  was  so  comfortable  about  it  that  she  re-read  the 
once  or  twice,  not  quite  without  a  kindling  hope  that  Miss 
royd's  motoring  about  with  a  gentleman  unnamed  might 
something  " — mean  something,  that  is,  that  would  e:  hspl 

of  Titus's  admiration   for,  or  "connection  with/*  Hiss   Arkropl 
It  didn't  matter  which  you  called  it. 

One  thing  was  clear  enough.  The  injured  man  was  a  stranfrT 
to  the  purveyor  of  the  news;  not  the  owner  of  the  car,  jtist  owflh 
tkmed,  nor  any  other  of  the  /  f  Royd  Hall,  all  of  whom 

would  be  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood*     Oh  yes!— that  v* 
all  right.     She  hopedf  however,  that  if  he  wns  an  aspirant  to  Hi 
Arkroyd's  hand,  he  was  not  seriously  damaged,  so  us  to  d; 
his  probabilities  of  success.     As  for  "Blind  Ji  was 

for  him,  with  a  general  feeling  that  "handsome  Judith"  w 
sponsible  for  his  mishap,  but  without  any  definite  retv  :. 
him.     She  may  never  have  heard  him  mention- 
Steptoe  w  iinmunicative  about  her  broth- 

ChalKs  had  certainly  made  Liza  rami's  acquaintance  l*  i 
anne  left,  her  home*  it  was  only  on  that  last  day  of  hi^ 
terminated  visit  to  Royd.     And  that  was  all  ancient  K 
now. 

She  resumed  the  reconstruction  quest!  at 

mind;  if  anything,  with  a  sense  of  sometho  .pleai 

ingr  happened*    Further  search  yielded  two 
and  the  ship  was  completed  and  launched.     But  the  rt 
shearing-force,  of  the  holts  that  held  the  fore  i  .nrts 

had  not  hem  properly  calculated.     A  di  veen  U* 

©rs  led  to  an  attempt  to  drag  her  two  ways  at  1 — to  n» 

un-nautieal   language^- she  gave   at   the  v.  \furapt, 

trith  despair,  waft  told  \\va\  it  %uq  roared  and  stamped. 
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owed  to  make  ships  at  all  >t  and  her  mother,  to  show  that  she 
earnest,  picked  up  the  shattered  vessel,  and  proceeded  to 
ody  it  us  the  Sunday  paper.     But  a  something"  caught  her 
d  she  read  again. 

om*  nt  after  Grandmamma,  rousing*  herself  wrathfully.  ex* 
1,  "What  is  all  this  horrible  noise  about?  Those  children 
tter  go  upstairs,  I  tell  you  they  shall  go,  Marianne;  I 
lave  the  noise  any  longer!"  and  began  pulling  the  bell  to 
n  Martha,  the  nurse.  She  must  have  taken  a  sound  that 
from  her  daughter  for  protest  or  remonstrance;  for  she 
1  on,  heedless  that  the  voice  of  the  two  children  had 
i  mere  uurulmess  to  terror,  "It's  no  use  your  say- 
oiv,'  because  I  tell  you  I  won*t  have  it.  On  Sunday 
ooii,  too!  ,  *  .  Whatf"  She  turned  furiously,  but  her 
vi'  place  to  alarm  as  she  caught  sight  of  her  daughter,  ashy 
gasping  to  speak,  but  speechless;  clutching  with  one  hand 
per  that  had  been  the  ship,  pointing  to  something  in  it  with 
er. 

i  Marianne  found  a  voice,  or  a  voice  she  hardly  knew  a 
»  cry  out  chokingly,  i(  Oh,  Titus,   Titus! — dying  I  n      She 
ished  the  paper  to  her  mother,  raying,  "Oh  yes— here t* — oh. 
Look,  look!  .    .   ."  still  pointing,  and  then  covering  b  r 
with  a  cry  of  despair:  "He  h  dying— dying!     Oh,  children, 
,  your  father  will  die,  and  I  shall  not  be  beside  him!*' 
u  foul!  "  haid  the  old  lady.     "Don't  go  on  like  a  mad  thing*. 
the  children!"    She  was  scared,  hut  it  u  admitted 

wed  discipline.    u  You  might  at  least  he   quiet   while   I 
,    .    .     No! — Wait,  Martha!  .    ,    .  can't  you  set 
errant?,  never  can  see  .   *   .*    She  took  the  paper  to  the  win- 
the  light  was  failing*— and  read  to  herself.    After  a  min- 
said  abruptly,  "Tin!'-  and  then  soffo  voce,  u  He'll  die  in 
s,  at  any  rate,"     And  then  iorable  woman — 1< 

an  affectation  of  indifference  to  the  fate  of  her  son-in- 
d  something  nearly  approaching  a  snigger  as  an  ao- 
t  to  the  remark,  aloud,  " H e  won't  die!     You  needn't 
F.     Handsome  Judith  will  see  that  he's  properly  doe- 
p,"    Leniency   might   have  supposed   this   an   attempt    to 
en  her  daughter  against  her  trouble  by  appealing  t> 

If  so,  it  was  an  impolitic  one.    For  Marianne,  appar- 
response,  said  decisively,  "I  shall  go  to  him  at  01 
to  mean  it 

an    idiot!     You    can't   pay   for   your   ticket.    You 
any  tn  i't  give  you  any."    But  \t  sasseasA 
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that  Marianne  had  money>  so  this  attempt  to  hinder  her  d< 
only  hastened  it.  She  was  not  one  to  submit  to  coercion  ta 
To  be  brief,  she  put  a  few  necessaries  in  a  bag,  hugged  her  dtal* 
dren  well,  consoling  them  as  best  she  could,  begged  that  the  nevi 
should  be  kept  from  Bob  till  more  was  known — for  this  Murian&e. 
with  all  her  faults,  had  a  strong  leaven  of  family  affection — tfii 
caught  the  quick  train  for  London. 

She  would  have  travelled  all  night  had  there  been  a  train.    A* 
it  was,  she  was  up  very  early  at  the  Hotel,  got  a  poor  hrvakfut. 
and  left  Euston  by  the  first  express,  before  eight  o'elor 
Would  Titus  be  alive  on  her  arrival? 

For  the  item  of  u Stop-the-press  News"  that  had  caught  btt 
eye,  and  thrown  a  light  on  the  paragraph  she  had  just  read,  ran 
as  follows:  ((  Name  of  gentleman  thrown  from  motor-car  y 
day  morning  at  Royd,  Sir  Alfred  Challis,  well-known  author  sod 
playwright;  condition  precarious,  but  not  despaired  of," 

In  the  greatest  stress  of  trouble  absurd  thoughts  hang  about 
imps,  and  vex  one  with   tbeii   insignificance.     All    through 
five  hours'  rail  Marianne  was  plagued  with  the  question: — Sui 
those  people  chose  to  address  her  as  "  Lady  ChalUa,"  what  iaonti 
she  dot 


CHAPTEK  LI 

>w  chalus  came  to,  and  spoee.    but  he  asked  for  mahianffe,  and 
didn't  know  jumth  prom  adam.    how  the  latter  promised  to 
her  father.    the  worlds  guesses,  meanwhile.    how  the 
duchess  said  what  the  point  was,  and  challis  relapsed 


It  was  on  a  Saturday,  the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  that  Alfred 

lallis  met  with  hia  mishap,  at  half -past  nine  in  the  morning-.  Xl 
ras  not  till  eight  o'clock  on  Monday  that  he  began  to  regain  eon- 

loudness,  very  slowly,  having  been  nearly  forty-eight  hows 
2chleas,  and  seemingly  insensible. 

Experience  tends  to  show  that  in  most  eases  of  recovery  from 
i,  whether  the  cause  be  traumatic  or  otherwise,  the  first 
memories  that  present  themselves  are  those  of  the  last  events  of 
which  the  patient  has  been  conscious.  With  Challis  it  was  other- 
During  his  stupor  he  had  forgotten,  apparently,  all  about 
his  accident — about  what  led  to  it — about  Royd  Hall,  bis  infatua- 
ti* in  for  Judith,  his  wife's  desertion,  Nothing  of  the  story  of  the 
past  year-and-a-half  was  left  when  he  first  became  aware  that  he 
was  in  a  strange  room,  lying  on  luxurious  pillows,  with  a  great  deal 
of  bandage  on  his  head  and  a  great  deal  of  pain  inside  it.  What 
must  seem  strangest  of  all  was  that  he  had  forgotten  Judith 
herself! 

For  Judith,  whose  communications  with  her  family  will  be 
easiest  explained  later,  had  been  roused  before  her  usual  calling- 
time  by  her  little  maid,  Cintilla,  who  announced  joyously  that  if 
Judith  pleased,  miss,  Sir  Alfred  Challis  had  spoken.  "Did  he  ask 
for  meF'  said  the  young  lady.  But  Cintilla  eouldn't  say.  The 
nurse  didn't  hear  words.  A  nurse  had  been  got  from  Grime  on 
the  Saturday  afternoon. 

w  Ask  the  nurse  not  to  talk  to  anyone  else  till  I  can  come"  said 
Judith.  Then  she  scrambled  into  some  clothes  and  a  peignoir*  and 
went  straight  to  his  bedside. 

**  My  little  Cintilla  said  Sir  Alfred  Challis  bad  spoken.  Miss 
O'Connor,  but  that  yon  couldn't  make  out  what  he  said  I n 

*  Oh  yes — Fm  quite  sure  he  spoke.  But  I  shouldn't  like  to 
swear  to  the  words.  Miss  Arkroyil" 

"But  short  of  swearing  to  them  *   ,   .  you've  an  impression V9 

W 
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44  Yea— but  I  think  it  must  have  been  a  mistaken  one,    I  thougl 
what  he  said  waa  *  Polly   Anne/    .    .    .    Perhaps  there's 
one?  .   .   ," 

The   story  has   more  than    once    spoken   of   Judith 
splendid  nerve  and   powers  of  self-control — at  least*   agau 
moral    disturbing-    forces.     On    this    occasion    the    perfi 
possession  with  which  she  said,  "Oh  yes  I — he  w:j  rig  of 

wife,*'  would  have  done  credit  to  Julius  Caesar  or  Napok 

The  nurse  showed  by  a  perfectly  natural  question  her  al 
unsuspicion  of  a  fox  under  the  cloak.     "  Had  Lady  Challb  far  W 
come?"     For  she  must  have  been  sent  for — that  ]£, 

"  We  don't  know — I  mean,  we  don't  know  where  Lady  I 'hall is 
When  Sir  Alfred  comes  to  himself,  he  will  tell  us,  ,  .  ,  la  lie 
sjteaking  again?  .   .    ."    Yes,  he  was.    Both  listened.     Judith1 

■\v<j  a  moment  over  what  to  do;  then  said:   "Would 
kindly  knock  at  my  father's  door,  and  say  we  think  Sir  Alfred 
coming  to  himself  ?    Or  tell  James  to  tell  him."    The  nurse  thi 
to  herself:  "  More  obvious,  surely,  for  this  young  la*! 
her  father,  and  leave  the  patient  to  me  I  "    But  Judith*  seeii 
tat  ion,  suggests  a  motive,     Winn  Sir  Alfred  opens  his  eyes 
t>e  alarmed  to  find  himself  alone  with  a  professional  nurse. 
Judith  is  always  authoritative. 

She  seemed  ha  If -frightened  of  the  patient,  left  alone  with 
Would  not  you,  woman,  who  are  reading  this,  have  taken  the 
of  the  man  if  you  loved  him?    Did  Judith  love  him  'if     Sh 
take  his  hand.     Do  you  find  her  inexplicable?     She  was  not  real 
bo;  it  ia  only  the  story's  want  of  skill  that  makes  her  - 
Then,  think  of  the  conflict  of  feeling  and  motive  under  her  cii 
oumatancee.   ,    .    „     However,  let  that  wait  I 

Perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  she  did  not  take  his  hand. 
rbat  she  did  and  said  was  safest,  all  thing-?  considered, 
mained  standing,  immovable  as  a  statue,  by  tho  Wdaide,  and 
his  eyes  opened  and  turned  to  her,  more  in  inquiry  than  astonif 
ment  or  alarm,  said  simply,  "Well?"  and  waited  for  s 
come  from  him. 

"  Are  you  real  ? "  said  Challis,  Her  white,  scared  look  wi 
seeming  shrinking  from  him  grew  more  marked  His  words 
creepy  and  uncanny  all  the  more  that  their  speaker  uttered  dw« 
so  equably,  made  her  fear  his  reason  had  given  way.  Ercn  tha» 
who  have  loved  one  demented  will  shrink  from  his  insanity,  B«t 
she  kept  her  self-command,  and  replied  with  a  voice  under  control: 

u  Scroop — do  you  not  know  me?    I  am  Judith." 

44  Judith  r 
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uYes — Judith  Arkroyd,    Do  you  not  remember?'* 

"Judith  Arkroyd — yea — a — oh  yes  I"  There  was  an  amiable 
air  about  him  of  a  wish  to  be  civil — an  evasive  acquiescence  he 
might  have  shown  to  an  attractive  lady  be  had  met  in  Society,  and 
now  met  again  and  took  the  word  of  for  her  identity.  He  would 
talk  a  little*  and  something  in  the  conversation  would  soon  re- 
mind him  whom  he  was  speaking  to.  That  sort  of  thing!  His 
provisional  pretence  of  recognition  was  more  convincing  a  tbou- 
d  times  of  his  forgetfulness  than  any  amount  of  denial  of  it 
would  have  been. 

What  could  Judith  do?  Attack  the  position  at  once?  Say  to 
him:  **  Try  to  think!  Try  to  recall  all  our  love-passages  of  this 
year  past!  Eemember  the  little  garden  in  the  moonlight,  and 
your  arms  you  found  it  so  hard  to  restrain  within  the  rules  of  good' 
breeding!  Remember  your  mad,  hot  outburst,  and  your  flight 
from  an  entichement  you  found  insupportable;  your  quarrel  with 
you  wife;  your  troth-plight  and  mine;  the  tension  of  that  Bill 
question.  And  last  and  most>  or  worst,  that  automobile  and  the 
man  ahead,  already  as  good  as  slain  I  Think  of  any  of  these 
things,  and  surely  you  will  remember  that  this  is  It  Judith,  that 
waa  to  have  been  your  wife  I"  All  that  this  man  must  have  for- 
gotten* to  forget  herM  rushed  through  Judith's  mind,  to  take  form  in 
words  should  she  nerve  herself  to  utter  it,  or  any  choice  from  it. 
But  the  nest  thing  he  said  clashed  so  ruthlessly  with  the  last  of 
her  thought  that  speech  on  those  lines  was  made  hopeless, 

11  My  head  aches  so  confoundedly  that  I  feel  quite  an  idiot,  and 
can't  think  of  anything.  But  I  can  see  one  thing— someone  is 
being  very  kind  to  me.  I  think  if  my  wife  were  to  come  she 
would  be  able  to  thank  you  for  me.  Is  she  not  here  %  Can  she  not 
be  got?    My  wife  Polly  A 

Yes — the  barrier  of  his  utter  lack  of  recognition  could  not  be  sur- 
mounted yet,  if  ever.  She  must  accept  the  role  of  a  stranger;  for 
now,  certainly— perhaps  for  good.  Luckily,  he  had  closed  his  eyea 
as  Ms  voice  grew  fainter  with  his  effort,  and  died  out  cm  bis  last 
word.  She  fought  bravely  against  the  tremulousness  of  her  own 
to  riay:  *rWe  do  not  know  where  to  send  to  her.  Can  you  tell 
us  I" 

*  Yes — but  don't  frighten  her.  Send  it  as  from  me.  Bay  I  have 
had  a  slight  accident — that  is  it,  I  suppose?  ,   »   .• 

u  Yes,  you  have  had  an  accident — a  fall." 

"...  And  am  doing  perfectly  well.    Mind  you  say  that  I n 

*'  Oh  yes — that  shall  be  worded  all  right*  But  where  are  we  to 
aendf" 
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"  Number  eighty-three — I  think  it's  number  eighty 
Coram  Street,"     Again  his  great  effort  to  speak  overcame 
and*  though  he  got  through  the  hist  words  plainly,  they  ended  hi 
groan.     Then  Judith  heard  her  father  coming,  and  the  mm*  ■ 
left  the  room  to  meet  him.     The  nurse  passed  on  into  the  room. 
but  Sir  Murgatroyd  stopped  to  speak  with  his  daughter*     He  looked 
ill  and  harassed,  and  his  age  was  visible  on  him.     The  last 
days  had  tried  him,  no  doubt ! 

u  They  aay  Sir  Alfred  haB  spoken.    Is  that  so  ?  ■ 

"Yes — he     has     been     speaking     to     me.     But,      oh — papa— 
papa!  .    .    ."     It  stopped  him  dead  to  hear  the  distress  in 
voice. 

"Yes,  dear  child,  what?     Tell  me— teU  me  all  I   .    .    ."     | 
her  a  moment  to  choke  down  a  sob,  and  then  it  came, 

"lie  does  not  know  who  I  am — he  docs  not.  know  me."     Th 
h  a  thing  as  a  whisper,  as  well  as  a  cry,  of  pain,  and  Judi 
strong  resolve  of  self-control  curbed  her  last  words  down  to  u 
Her  father,  as  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  felt  how  she  was  tremMi 
with  the  &hock  of  her  upset     She  had  borne  the  effects  of 
motor  accident  better  than  this. 

The  old  gentleman  kissed  her  tenderly,  calling  her  by  an  old 
name  he  sometimes  used.    "  Dear  girl,  dear  Jujube,'*  said  he. 
am  afraid  you  loved  tbis  man.'* 

She  seemed  to  recoil  from  this  placing  of  the  fact  on  record 
4i  That  is  all  over  now/1  said  she  stonily,    **  But  you  are  a 
good  papa  " ;  and  kissed  him  in  return  affectionately.     He  seemed 
relieved,  and  said :  "  But  now  you  will  tell  me  all  about  it."    Sbc 
replied:  *'I  will.     All!"     And  then  her  mother  came,  in 
and  all  went  together  into  Challis's  room.     But  previous  i 
had  told  upon  the  patient,  and  he  was  equal  to  no  more  than 
broken  words  of  thanks,  recognizing  no  one,  but  Borndton  coi 
that  he  was  being  hospitably  eared  for,  and  that  his  visitors 
Is  hosts. 


Up  to  this  time  Judith's  family  had  been  kept  in  the  daifc 
ibout  the  important  fact  in  the  story  of  the  accident — the  reason 
why  Judith  and  OhalHe  were  in  the  motor-car  at  all.  Each  may 
have  had  his  or  her  surmise  as  to  the  object  of  their  rendezvous  and 
sudden  departure,  but  they  had  not  conversed  openly  about  it. 
far.  Sibyl  had  certainly  said  to  her  husband  in  con  fid 
an  hour  when  she  supposed  all  the  rest  of  the  house  asleei 
see  that  Tm  right,  Frank!  It  was  an  elopement,  pre-arrano^ 
F&ney  their  meeting  by  accident — parcel  of  nonsense!  n    To  whic 
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her  husband,  who  was  going  to  sleep,  and  not  in  his  usual  linguistic 
form,  had  replied;  li  Oh>  gammon,  Sib!"  Sibyl  had  then  ad- 
■d  reasons,  sucb  as  that  Challia  could  not  have  been  on  his 
way  to  the  Rectory  out  there  near  the  Park  Gate;  that  the  Duchess 
at  least  knew  nothing-  of  any  appointment  for  Judith  to  come  to 
the  Castle  at  an  hour  which,  according  to  her  Grace,  was  "  almost 
yesterday";  and  that,  most  of  all,  tf,  Rosaier  had  said  Sir  Alfred 
had  a  map  in  his  pocket.  What  did  Sir  Alfred  want  with  a  map 
unless  they  were  going  a  long  distance?  But  hi  a  Lordship  was 
Listening,  and  her  Ladyship  convicted  him  of  it,  and  then 
both  their  ships  went  to  sleep. 

All  this  makes  one  see  Judith,  and  bow  each  member  of  her 
family,  without  being  exactly  afraid  of  her,  left  the  elucidation 
of  the  mystery  to  the  others.  But  behind  a  natural  reluctance  to 
belling  the  cat— though  the  metaphor  is  no  doubt  exaggerated — lay 
the  feeling  that  the  truth  might  work  out  as  tragedy;  the  facts 
might  contain  the  germs  of  heart-break.  Silence  certainly  had  its 
rv commendations.  Besides,  explanation  was  inevitable  in  the  end; 
so  why  analyze  and  probe  now,  with  the  uncertainty  still  hanging 
over  us  whether  this  gentleman  would  live  or  die;  and  the  other 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  inquest  to-morrow  would  absolve 
tho  motor-car,  or  find  that  poor  Jim  had  been  the  victim  of  its 
gross  carelessness  I  Its  owner  was  feeling  bound  to  make  a  fight 
for  its  chauffeur,  but  he  had  told  M*  Bossier  his  mind  as  plainly 
as  his  French  would  permit. 

As  for  poor  Jim's  death,  there  was  no  lack  of  perfectly  honest 
and  heart-felt  sorrow  for  the  tragical  disaster  on  the  part  of 
any  member  of  the  family,  exoept  Judith.  She  said  nothing, 
certainly;  but  surely  it  was  a  case  in  which  a  stony  silence  was 
ungraceful?  However,  her  mother  and  sister  let  her  go  her 
own  way.  She  was  Judith! — and  would  be  so  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 

Meanwhile  it  was  a  serious  grief  to  the  Baronet  and  Lord  Felix* 
thorpe,  shared  to  a  great  extent  by  their  respective  wives,  that  poor 
Jim  had  left  no  family  that  would  have  been  open  to  endowment  or 
adoption.  When  Atbelstan  Taylor,  arriving  late  on  Saturday 
evening  with  Mr,  Browurigg,  who  had  remained  on  at  the  Rectory, 
brought  the  full  particulars  of  Jim's  death,  he  had  also  the  un- 
pleasant task  of  crushing  out  all  the  plans  Sir  Murgatroyd  and  his 
wife  were  forming  for  Lizarann's  benefit,  They  had  all  but 
adopted  her  in  anticipation;  indeed,  a  sort  of  competition  for  pos- 
tal! of  the  child  had  arisen  between  them  and  their  son-in-law. 
But.  alas  I— poor  little  Lizarann,  or  the  shell  she  had  left^  las  ds»A 
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in  the  sound  of  the  sea  that  -was  to  have  done  her  so  much 
It  was  a  cruel  disappointment  to  Sir  Itogafaqyd. 

The  Rectors  surmises,  which  ho  kept  to  himself,  about  the  tnr 
etory  of  the  motor-ear  and  ChalU^s  meeting  with  Judith,  war* 
based  on  fuller  information  than  the  Bai  lie  was  qui* 

satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  the  pair  had  resolved  to  anticipat 
the  retrospective  operation  of  the  measure  before  Parliament 
constituting   themselves   legally   man  and  wife,  and   making  n 
action  in  their  ease  impossible.     He  knew  Challis's  disposition 
towards  taking-  this  step;  and  while  he  was  far  from  havinp 
heart  to  say,  "Serve  hira  right!  "  of  the  man  who,  when  he  im 
up  to  his  bedside  and  touched  him  and  spoke  to  him,  lav 
irresponsive— perhaps  never  to  speak  again — still,  he  could  not  k 
feel  that  in  that  man's  place  he  would  soonest  have  taken 
chance  of  some  possible  reasonable   operation   of  Law    I 
Pa i ling  which  he  would — bo  he  thought — hare  borne  his  lot 
ageously  as  in  any  other  case  where  Duty  bars  the  road  th*1 
clination  beckons   us   to  take.     But,   then,  how  about    that  airk* 
ward  thought — what  right  would  he  have  had  to  prescribe  his  own 
high  moralities  to  a  woman  whose  sole  crime  would  have  beer: 
she  loved  him?    "Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged/'  said  I 
himself,  ae  bus  turned  from  the  impassive  figure  on  the  1- 

he  hid  never  been  under  fire  on  that  battle-field  t     But.  whit* 
he  thought,  he  said  not  a  word  of  it  to  the  Baron 
Family,  and  be  purposely  avoided  speech  apart  with  Judith 
looked   forward,   by  preference,   to  hearing  the   first  e\ 
ChalHs  himself. 

The  doctor  came  and  wont — saw  no  danger — antici; 
return  to  consciousness — would  not  oppose  Sir  Murgatroyd  v 
for  Sir  Rhyscornbe  Edison,   if  he  thought  it  necessan 
did  not  see.  neither  did  a  colleague,  summoned  from  '  i  can* 

suit,  what  Sir  Ehyseombe  could  say  more  than  "  Wait  \ 
tienee!"    Apparently  there  was  no   depression  of  the    i 
and  certainly  there  was  no  fracture.     Still,  it  WM 
tereat  that  Sir  Ehyseombe  should  come;  the  less  resp< 
himself  and  Dr,  Shaw  Cox,  the  hotter  for  them  I     Sir 
consented  to  let  the  wire  be  had  written  stand  over  til)  I 
though  he  nearlj*  went  hack  on  his   word   when   his  w 
"Just  consider t—fl   two  hundred  pound   fee!"     As  far 
went,  he  would  have  wired  for  t]  of  Surge, 

had  thought  it  his  duty,  and  taken  his  chance  of  the 

Mr.  Brownripg-  the  Grauboecbite  found  his  Wait  \ 
from  what  he  had  anticipated;  and,  indeed,  felt  hirosi- 
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de  trop*  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  places  like  Royd 
Hall  from  their  guest- recipient  point  of  view — a  kind  of  gratuitous 
taverns,  or  hydropathic  establishments,  rather,  of  a  refined  sort; 
where,  provided  always  that  he  behaved  sweetly,  and  tipped  the 
servants  liberally,  all  the  currents  of  Life  were  to  run  smooth,  and 
troubles  be  unknown.  But  this  sudden  inroad  of  Death  and  Mis- 
adventure had  changed  all  that;  and  white  he  had  to  acknowledge 
to  himself  that  bis  affection  for  his  hosts  bad  grown  much  greater 
since  they  became,  as  it  were,  human  as  well  as  merely  opulent  and 
amiable,  he  could  not  shut  his  eyea  to  the  fact  that  the  character 
of  his  visit  had  completely  changed.  Still  less  could  he  shut  hia 
to  that  other  fact — that  he  really  wasn't  wanted.  Least  of 
all  when  he  found  grounds  for  suspecting  that  hia  hostess  was 
writing  to  put  off  other  guests!  lie  mooted  the  suggestion,  with 
all  due  round-abouting,  that  he  should  return  to  his  rooms  at  < 
bridge  to-morrow,  and  come  another  time. 

But  he  was  so  sorry  for  himself  that  the  Rector  saw  it,  and  good* 
naturedly  suggested  to  Mr.  Brownrigg  that  he  should  pay  him  a 
visit  at  the  Rectory  for  a  day  or  two  before  going  home.  Lady 
Murgatroyd  had  only  postponed  her  house-party  for  a  few  days, 
just  till  all  these  troubles  should  blow  over;  and  then,  who  knew 
but  what  Sir  Alfred  Chalis  would  at  least  be  well  enough  to  be 
moved  before  the  end  of  the  week?  JSIr.  Brownrigg  accepted  the 
at  ion  con  amore* 

And  thru,  throughout  a  very  cheerless  and  oppressed  Sunday, 
slightly  alleviated  by  callers,  things  went  on  without  change; 
Judith  scarcely  left  her  room,  and  was  reticent.  Very  little  al- 
lusion was  made  to  yesterday's  events  by  the  other  members  of  the 
family  in  conversation  with  one  another.  It  rarely  went  beyond 
an  inquiry  whether  Challis  had  shown  any  sign  of  consciousness. 
None  of  tho  family  appeared  at  Church — a  very  rare  event  in  the 
annals  of  Royd. 

Towards  Judith  the  attitude  of  her  mother  and  sister  was  a  per* 
fectly  indescribable  compromise  between  toleration  and  exasi»  ra- 
tion, good-will  towards  a  blood  relation  in  difficulties,  and  con- 
demnation without  benefit  of  clergy,  all  kept  in  abeyance  pending 
illumination.  Probably  the  freest  speech  on  the  matter  was  Lady 
Arkroyd's  to  the  Duchess,  when  the  latter,  having  been  told  all  the 
facts  in  full,  asked  in  her  bri+  f,  incisive  way — which  none  hut  a 
Duchess  could  have  resorted  to  without  seeming  questionable  form, 
dear!— "What  were  they  14*  to,  Thefte!  That's  the  point!"  and 
her  ladyship  replied:  wOh,  of  course  we  all  know  perfectly  well* 
Tliyringia,    Only  nobody's  to  say  anything.    They  were,  gpu&g,  lo 
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tnke  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  this  precious  new  bit  of  legisu- 
turn  by  going  through  a  ceremony,  at  any  rate.  .    .    ■* 

u  I  see.    A  honeymoon  uuder  protest.    I  suppose  Judith  wouli 
have  come  back  here  and  said  nothing-  about  it? " 

a  M$  dear,  I  really  wonrt  undertake  to  say  what  Judith  would  or 
wouldn't  have  done.    She  would  have  had  to  come  back  for 
things,  anyhow ! " 

Thyringia  looked  amused.  Perhaps  she  was  canvassing  in  her 
mind  the  sorry  plight  of  a  thinglcss  bride.  Many  compiler 
would  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  a  Duchess  of  experi* 
ence.  **  Not  so  much  as  a  tooth-brush,  poor  girl I  *  said  she, 
"However,  she  could  have  bought  that  at  any  chemist's  eW 
What  are  you  going  to  do  ? "' 

"Why  should  we  do  anything?    If  that  Bill  passes  ,    , 

"My  dear,  it  was  through  Committee  in  the  Lords  on 
afternoon.     The  Bishop  will  be  black  in  the  face  with  rag 
shall  see  him  in  a  day  or  two,  and  be  able  to  twit  him.     Poor  Df. 
Barhaml  •   .  •     But  I  don't  sec  that  thnre  can  be  any  mar 
dow — not  till  thia  Sir  Alfred  gets  a  divorce.   .    .   ,     Can 

"No;  he  has  the  most  exasperating  wife*    She  is  his  wife  no*, 
or  will  be  on  Tuesday,  if  Murgatroyd  is  right!     And  she's 
sans  reproche,  as  I  understand.    Isn't  it  a  nuisance f  * 

**  Do  you  want  Judith  to  marry  this  man,  Thercse?" 

"  My  dear!— is  it  likely?    But  if  the  girl  has  set  her  h 
him,  it  tt  a  nuisance  to  have  him  married  to  a  woman  who  won't 
commit  anything  and  make  it  possible.  .    *   ." 

"  Couldn't  be  force  her  to  divorce  him  by  .   ,   ,  f  " 

"By  committing  something  himself?    Oh  no!—  10  sharp 

for  that*  Of  course,  she  wants  to  pay  them  out,  and  make  it  all  •» 
uncomfortable  as  possible.  I'm  sorry  for  Judith,  but  t  must  «J 
it's  a  great  deal  her  own  fault.  Oh  dear!— why  cannot  people  he 
ordinary  and  reasonable?     Hush! — tlic^re  she  is.   .    . 

At  the  sound  of  an  identifying  skirt-rustle  descending  th< 
the  Duchess  dropped  her  voice  to  say  reflectively :  "  Tea — win 
the  woman  misbehave  herself,  and  be  hanged  to  he 
silent  by  the  tim^  the  rustle  reached  the  door.    It  was  Judith,  self* 
possessed*  but  pallid,  who  met  a  cautious  half- approach  to  the  bum* 
ing  subject  nf  the  day  with,  "  Now  do,  dear  Duchess,  be  n 
woman,  and  don't  ask  me  questions  now.    I'm  comiii: 
row,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it,  .   .    .     No,  really 

about  it  now,  if  I  try;  it  only  makes  my  head  go  r 

On  which  her  Grace,  telegraphed  to    aside  by  slightly  raised 
brows  and  an  almost  unnerceptible  shrug  of  Lady  Arkroyd'a  ahou! 
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ders,  that  seemed  to  mean,  (i  You  see  ? — Judith  all  over.  I  told 
you !  "  merged  inquiry  in  mere  commiseration.  Oh  no — she  wasn't 
going  to  catechize  and  be  odious.  Poor  child!  How  ill  she  was 
looking  I  And  no  wonder!  It  was  all  so  dreadful*  But,  at  any 
rate,  she.  Judith,  was  not  to  blame  for  this  terrible  mishap.  No 
one  would  ever  believe  (hail 

u  Fm  not  so  sure  even  of  that  myself/'  said  the  young-  lady 
wearily.  And  the  Duchess  made  a  mental  note  that  this  girl 
really  looked  her  loveliest  in  trouble.  But  this  girl  did  not  in- 
tend to  s'appuyer  on  the  topic.  She  had  only  come  in  just  to  say 
a  word  of  greeting,  and  that  she  would  come  over  to  Thanes  to- 
morrow. And  now  she  must  go  and  He  down,  for  her  head  was 
simply  splitting.  No;  she  knew  Mr,  Taylor  was  in  the  next  room 
with  the  others,  but  she  couldn't  stay  to  talk  even  to  him.  Her 
mother  must  make  her  apologies.  For  this  was  in  what  was  re- 
garded as  the  confidential  room  of  the  house — the  little  cabinet  off 
the  first  staircase  landing,  with  the  suite  of  buhl  furniture  that 
belonged  to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  or  somebody;  and  the  cinquecento 
Milanese  armour,  made  for  Galeazzo  Sforza,  who  was  a  Monster  of 
Iniquity.    It  was  always  spoken  of  as  "  the  mezzanina  room." 

This  may  be  enough  to  make  it  understood  how  a  complete  rev- 
elation of  the  circumstances  preceding  the  accident  was  still  to  be 
made,  two  days  after  its  occurrence;  although  pretty  shrewd 
guesses  of  their  general  nature  were  afloat.  It  was  with  a  sense  of 
relief  that  Sir  Murgntroyd  said  to  his  wife,  as  they  came  away 
from  ChalKs's  side,  satisfied  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  his  re- 
vived powers  of  speech  had  lapsed,  "  Judith  has  promised  to  tell 
me  the  whole/*  And  it  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  her  mother 
heard  him,  For  the  doubt  of  what  story  might  be  still  to  come  was 
more  painful  than  any  probable  certainty  would  have  been. 

Down  in  the  village  and  round  the  Abbey  Well,  and  round  Mrs. 
rJs  cottage  and  its  tenant  lying  dead,  survivors  of  the  Feudal 
i  hung  about  in  groups,  and  spoke  their  pristine  rnotber- 
>ngueT  an  institution  that  has  not  been  Americanized  in  Royd,  so 
far.  If  that  tenant's  subtenant,  the  victim  or  binrficiare  of  a 
cent  writ  of  ejectment,  was  also  hanging  about,  unseen  owing  to 
the  Nature  of  Things,  he  must  hove  lamented  the  pain  he  was  giv- 
ing, and  the  trouble  his  survivors  were  having  with  his  residuum. 
Our  interpretation  of  Jim  Ooupland's  character  favours  that  view, 
granting  the  needful  assumptions.  But,  of  course*  he  may  have 
m  extinct,  whatever  that  means.    Poor  Jim  I 


CHAPTER  LH 

OF  JUDITH'S  STATE  OF  MIND,  AND  HOW  SHE  TOLD  HER  FATHER-  I 
DID  NOT  IMPRESS  HIM  AS  HE  WOULD  HAVE  WISHED.  WHO  KSvW* 
WHAT  JUDITH  WAS?  OF  A  MYSTERIOUS  VlSlTUH  TO  THE  HALL.  Hu> 
NO     ONE     RECOGNIZED      MARIANNE.       IS      MY      HUSBAND      DYING? 

S  E  OM  THE  BIO  STAIRCASE,  AND  HOW  TWO  TOFFS  WERE  FAR  FROJ 
ODIOUS.      HOW    THE    NURSE     RECOGNIZED   ATHELSTAN    TAYIAft. 
JUDITH   SAID  OOOD-RYE  TO  CHALLIS*     HOW  IT  G4ME  OUT   W» 
KEITH   IIORNe's  FRIEND  WAS 

A  sleepless  night  had  preceded  that  interview  between  Judith 
ind  Challis,  and  she  wus  not  at  her  best  when  bis  wan«j 
speech  and  cold  unreeognition  struck  a  chill  to  her  soul.  When  i 
like  event  occurs — and  it  does  chance,  now  and  again — between 
folk  who  have  been  linked  together  for  a  lifetime,  and  the  unin- 
jured survivor,  awaiting  with  the  return  of  consciousness  the  ac- 
cents and  the  look  of  the  affection  of  a  few  hours  ago,  is  repelled  by 
the  insensate  stare  of  eyes  that  only  see  a  stranger*  the  unim* 
passioned  sound  of  a  voice  from  which  all  tenderness  has  vani 
even  then  the  trial  is  a  hard  one.  But  the  memory  of  tbe 
years  is  too  strong  to  allow  belief  that  the  thing  will  last — it  is 
missed  as  a  passing  nightmare,  as  the  nurse  by  the  lx 
fever  dismisses  the  wanderings  of  delirium.  It  will  last  its 
and  pass  away  and  be  forgotten. 

A  cool  judgment  and  more  experience  might  have  told  the  gin* 
to  bear  her  soul  in  patience;  to  treat  the  wanderings  of  a  brain 
shaken  as  Challis's  had  been  as  mere  sleep-waking.  But  even  to 
lid'  Belf-possession  been  at  its  best,  she  had  no  long-p?: 
of  !ove  to  look  back  to,  to  give  her  confidence  in  its  r> 
returning  calm  of  health.  And  not  only  this,  but  these  same 
dering  words  of  his  had  shown  how  full  his  soul  still  was  of 
past  in  which  she  had  no  share.  She  had  been  allowed  a 
into  her  lover's  heart,  and  had  felt  tie  force  of  anotb 
occupation  of  it.     If  only  his  utterances  had  been  stark  rambtt 

Tom-of-Bedkm  incoherence!    But  the  worst  of  it  was, 
outward  form  was  clothed  in  such  a  terrible  sanity. 

There  was  one  thing  in  it  that  hit  very  hard — bad  a  sped 
sting  of  its  own.    Judith  knew  perfectly  well  about  Challis a 
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pones.  He  had  taken  her  into  his  confidence  about  the  humble 
home  of  the  days  of  his  obscurity.  His  half-humorous  reviews  of 
his  past  had  shown  her  plainly  how  little  hold  his  first  wife  Kate — 
the  *'  Ziz  *-  of  his  novel— had  ever  had  upon  him.  He  had  evidently 
wedded  the  wrong  sifter  first.  He  spoke  of  Bob's  mother  with  af- 
fection, certainly,  but  it  was  an  affection  that  was  artificial  and 
perfunctory,  whereas,  even  if  he  had  never  been  passionately  in  love 
with  Polly  Anne — if  no  volcanic  eruption  had  ever  raged  on  ac- 
count of  this  young  person,  whom  Judith  would  have  classed  as  an 
insignificant  puss — still,  that  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  seemed  to 
have  generated  something  that  was  at  least  a  very  good  working 
substitute  for  a  grande  passion.  What  was  the  worth  of  all  hi  a 
protestations  to  her,  Judith,  if  this  memory  of  the  days  of  Great 
am  Street  was  to  be  the  first  resurrection  of  his  mind  from  its 
temporary  death  i 

But  where  was  the  use  of  answering  the  question  nowt    Or  any 
question  at  allt  for  that  matter?    Was  not  the  last  chance  gone  of 
ing  the  barrier  that  held  them  apart  1    Well—she  had  kept  her 
share  of  the  compact.    u  I  am  ready,  if  it  can  be  arranged,'*  she 
had  said.     And  she  had  complied  with  every  arratu  stip- 

ulating only  that  the  wedding  was  to  be  a  mere  legal  precaution— 
a  formal  bar  to  the  creation  of  a  new  obstacle  by  a  retrospective 
mood  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  It  would  keep  the  position  un- 
altered; and  that  was  only  fair-play,  surely  I  But  now  all  was 
changed.  She  had  always  been  alive  to  the  fact  that  Marianne  in 
,  legally  warranted  in  the  appropriation  of  her  husband's  chil- 
and  canonically  warranted  in  her  paroxysm  of  sensitiveness 

consanguinity,  was  a  very  different  force  to  reckon  with  froni 
Marianne  in  posse \  sained  and  assoilzied  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Did  she,  we  may  wonder,  ask  herself  the  question:  If  It  were 
possible,  even  at  this  eleventh  hour,  to  get  that  knot  officially  tied, 
and  be  Teady  to  laugh  at  the  "retrospective  action  *  of  the  mens- 
n rp  that  would  be  the  Law  of  the  Land  in  forty-eight  hours*  would 
she  he  ready  to  jump  at  the  opportunity?  Or,  whs  she  not  rather 
relieved  at  the  turn  things  had  taken?  However,  there  was  this 
to  he  considered: — if  the  motor  accident  had  not  happened,  and 

e  wedding  had  come  off,  she  would  never  have  had  to  face  that 

ank  stare  of  oblivion,  and  Great  Coram  Street!  Some  women 
't  marry  a  widower  lest  too  many  tender  memories  should 
he  treasured  in  some  secret  corner  of  his  heart.  That  is  unrea- 
sonable; because  the  source  of  them  is  supposed  to  be  underground, 
or  in  Heaven,  or  in  Purgatory,  according  tn  the  fnron-de-pnrfrr  of 
the  moment    But  .   .    ,  Great  Coram  Street  f     And  tha 
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Wife's  Sister  still  undeceased,  and  to  be  legalized  retrospective]/ 
on  Wednesday  t     Be  it  noted,  though,  that  this  is  only  conje< 
The  story  has  no  warrant  for  saving  that  any  such  thought  crowed 
Judith^  mind. 

She  made  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  matter  to  her  father,     Sh<* 
told  him   all  about   that  last  interview  of  hers   with  Challis  it 
Trout  Bend  three  or  four  weeks  since;  and  of  the  arrangement  they 
had  made,  and  confirmed  by  subsequent  correspondence,     Challi* 
was  to  reside  for  fifteen  days  at  some  place  far  enough  from  b 
her  ordinary  residence  to  insure  practical  secrecy,  where  there  waai 
parish-priest  qualified  to  receive  his  affidavit  and  issue  an  ordinary 
marriage-licence,    (i  1   forget   what   he  called  him,"   said  Judith. 
*(  Something  like  Harrogate,"     No  doubt  it  was  u  surrogate/' 
in  Ohallis's  judgment  the  passing  of  the  Bill  should  be  p 
reasonable  doubt,  he  was  at  once  to  procure  this  licence,  and  make 
every  necessary  arrangement,  keeping  her  fully  informed     lie  ha< 
at  first  intended  to  procure  a  epeciaJ  licence,  but  had  been  dete 
by  someone  telling  him  that  such  a  licence  might  be  refused,  or  at 
least  delayed.     lie  preferred  the  idea  of  dealing  with  a  country 
parson  with  whom  he  could  make  acquaintance,  and  to  whose  local 
charities  he  could  subscribe  liberally.    Besides,  he  could  mesmerize 
thnt  parson.    You  can't  mesmerize  Doctor's  Commons, 

The  young  lady  then  narrated,  almost  more  graphically 

jmed  quite  canny  under  her  circumstances,  her  reception 

legram  the  previous  evening,  fbring  the  time  and  place  of 
leeting  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  letter  of  her  own,  w 
had  told  how  her  brother-in-law  had  placed  the  automobile  at  her 
disposal.     She  described  the  meeting  at  the  Park  Gate,  miuas  il 
salutations;  the  rapid  spin  along  the  mile  of  road,  till  they  rea 
■urve;  Challis's  appeal  to  the  chauffeur  for  caution,  and 
Battiflrfa  contemptuous  disregard;  the  sudden  appearance 
as  the  car  whirled  round  the  corner;  and  how  Challis,  springing  to 
r.  was  shot  straight  into  the  road  at  the  very  moment  wb<si 
she  knew  well,  although  her  eyes  had  left  htm,  that  Jim  was  under 
the  wheels;  and  then  her  own  dazed  condition,  that  almost  grew 
to  stupor  as  she  rode  back;  and  her  arrival  at  homer  wl 
mother,  brought  out  by  Elphinstone,  simply  ran   back  terrifiii 
The  Baronet  suspected  a  shade  of  exaggeration  here,  and  headed 
off  an  indictment  of  his  wife  for  panic. 

"But  why  the  motor-car  at  all?"  said  he, 

"  We  turned  it  all  over "  said  the  young  lady,  "  and  could  K* 
r  way*    The  railway  was  out  of  the  question.  •    . 

"Why?" 
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u  Well — picture  me  to  yourself,  meeting'  a  swarm  of  locals  on  the 
platform  at  Furnival.  And  fancy  my  asking1  for  the  carriage! 
Where  should  I  have  said  I  was  going!  You've  no  idea,  papa 
dear,  what  a  poor  liar  I  ami  Not  because  Fm  truthful,  but  be- 
cause Fin  stupid.  Anyhow,  we  had  taken  the  trains  for  granted; 
and  when  it  came  to  Bmdshaw,  we  found  that  to  get  to  this  ob- 
scure place  and  back  would  mean  eight  hours.  And  what  was 
worst  was  that  if  there  had  been  any  accident  or  delay  I  should 
have  been  stranded  till  nest  day — at  the  Hare  and  Hounds  I  be- 
lieve it  would  have  been,  as  a  matter  of  fact — and  that  wouldn't 
have  suited  me  at  all.  ,   ,    ." 

u  Yes— -yes — you  were  quite  right.  How  long  was  it  to  take 
with  the  motor  V 

**  Within  five  hours,  all  told*  An  hour  and  three-quarters  of 
car  eaeh  way.    If  all  had  gone  well  .    .   ." 

"  Why  did  Sir  Alfred  Challis  come  to  meet  you!" 

Judith  didn*t  seem  over-clear  on  this  point  "  He  made  believe/* 
she  said,  "  that  he  thought  we  should  lose  the  way.  But  I  don't 
believe  that  was  it  I  believe  the  fun  of  the  ride  had  more  to  do 
with  it  than  anything." 

The  Baronet  seemed  a  little  froisse  by  something  in  his  daugh- 
ter's tone.  "It  has  been  a  sorry  piece  of  fun  for  him/*  said  he. 
"  And  for  you,  too,  my  girl."  For  he  was  almost  vexed  with 
himself  for  allowing  the  inception  of  a  thought  of  condemnation, 
See  how  much  she  must  have  suffered,  tins  fool  of  a  daughter  of 
his! 

"Don't  pity  me!"  said  she.  "But  yon  are  a  dear,  good  papa 
always.'*  There  was  something  in  this  of  her  old  tone  of  contrast- 
ing her  experience  with  his  simplicity.     This  belief  in  his  pastoral 

araeter  was  a  tradition  in  the  family. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  part  of  this  character  that  made  him  feel  that 
a  blank  was  being  left  in  their  conversation  that  at  least  called 
for  a  passing  word  to  fill  it  in.  "This  poor  fellow's  death  ,  .  ." 
he  began,  taking  for  granted  that  Jim  Coupland's  share  in  the 
tragedy  would  be  as  prominent  in  his  daughter's  mind  as  hia  own. 
But  she  stopped  him  with  an  exclamation  of  alarm  as  he  hesitated. 

"Why  should  he  die?*'  she  cried.  "There  is  no  chance  of  his 
death.     See  what  the  doctors  said — both  of  them.  ..." 

lie  interrupted  her.     "I  was  not  speaking  of  Sir  Alfred.     T  i 

speaking  of  Jim  Coupland— the  blind  man,  who  was  killed — is  it 

possible  you  do  not  know  that  he  died  ? "     For,  to  hear  her  speak, 

me  could  have  rl reamed  she  knew  of  that  sombre  background 

to  a  sad  day's  work,  the  man  lying  dead  near  at  hand* 
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"Jim  Coopland  1 7f  she  repeated;  and  the  tone  of  her  reply 
grated  on  her  father,  to  whom  the  thought  of  Jim's  death  was  an 
ever-present  burden,  Again  she  repeated,  "Jim  Couplandl"  with 
a  fuller  stress  on  each  syllable  that  all  hut  seemed  contempt 
Vi  Yes— hut  what  is  Jim  Coupland  ,  *  .  compared  to 
Then  she  qualified  her  words  i  u  Oh,  well,  of  course,  one  feels  all 
that  I  suppose  one  ought  to  feel,  but  .   .   ." 

-What  what?" 

"But  it's  no  use  pretending,  .   .   ." 

"  My  dear  Judith,  I  don't  understand." 

"My  dear  papa,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  yon  were  in  Hij 
place  .  ,  .  However,  it  really  is  no  use  talking  about  it."  Ihr 
manner  was  excited  and  resentful,  till  she  suppressed  it  with  aa 
effort,  and  calmed  down  to  say:  "  Suppose  we  don't  talk  about  it!" 

There  was  a  symptom  of  indignation  in  her  father's  tone  as  be 
replied :  "  We  shall  gain  nothing  by  talking  at  all,  Judith,  if  I  sin 
i.  about  your  meaning-  I  may  be  wrong,  my  dear  " — he  soft- 
ened rather — "  but  what  you  seem  to  me  to  mean,  by  the  way 
you  speak  about  this  poor  fellow's  shocking  death,  is  ,  .  .  well  I 
— in  short,  ia,  that  you  are  indifferent  to  it," 

u  Is  it  so  very  surprising  I  Would  you  not  think  me  a  hypocrite 
if  I  were  to  profess  to  he  heart-broken  about  this — this  wretched 
blind  cripple,  who  was  the  cause  of  it  all?" 

This  took  place  in  the  garden,  where  the  father  and  daughter 
had  walked  apart,  to  be  alone,  away  from  the  house.  Judith  htid 
really  been  as  anxious  to  speak  with  him  as  he  with  her.  But  she 
was  not  in  love  with  this  turn  in  the  conversation.  As  she  stood 
with  bitten  lip  and  flashing  eye  in  front  of  the  wires  of  a  cage 
taining   a   sulphur-CTcated   cockatoo — for   they   wer<-  •  the 

aviary  where  she  and  Challis  had  talked  about  the  parroquets— * 
hideous  shriek  from  the  bird  caught  her  last  words,  and  slmoet 
seemed  a  vindictive  endorsement  of  their  spirit 

Her  father,  to  whom  the  death  of  the  innocent  man  was  a  thing 
that,  threw  all  other  disquiets  into  the  shade,  suppressed  wh;< 
he  felt  of  resentment   or  disgust,   and   showed  only  wonden 
"My  dear  child.- T  said  he,  "you  are  not  yourself.     If  ; 
you  could  not  say  such  things,    I  can  hardly  believe  that  you 
realize  that  the  man  is  dead  when  you  speak  so,"     He  stopped  a 
moment,  puzzled.    "I  suppose,  though,  he  must  have  been 
alive  when  you  last  saw  him?" 

"Oh  yes,  he  was  shouting.    But  I  knew  he  went   and 
1     T  ftit  him."    Ih  r  father  shuddered,  but  she  seemed  cahn. 

"Did  you  not  see  him  again t" 
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"No — that  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him.  I  never  looked  for 
him.  .   .   .     Well!— I  thought  Sir  Alfred  Challis  was  killed." 

The  Baronet  felt  apologetic.  "  I  see,  my  dear,  of  course !  Yes 
— yea — that  would  he  so.  I  suppose  the  poor  fellow  must  have  had 
life  enough  in  him  to  get  off  the  road  .  .  •  only  .  .  .  well! — 
I  don't  understand  ..." 

"What  doesn't  my  papa  understand?"  There  is  again  the 
ahade  of  the  old  family  tradition  of  patronage  in  her  voice.  Dis- 
inclination to  accept  it  in  this  case  may  have  roughened  her  father's 
reply  a  little : 

u  I  don't  understand  what  Taylor  said.  Fm  sure — yes,  I'm  sure ! 
— he  said  he  found  him  lying  in  the  road.  You  must  have  passed 
him  as  you  returned  ? " 

"Very  likely." 

"  Judith ! "  This  was  sudden  remonstrance,  almost  anger.  But 
it  softened  as  it  had  done  before.  "Well — well — perhaps  it  was 
only  natural  ...  of  course,  I  am  forgetting  ..." 

"Perhaps  what  was  only  natural?  ...  Oh  dear! — well,  of 
course  I  know  what  you  mean — my  not  being  able  to  go  into  hys- 
terics over  this  man's  death.  The  circumstances  are  what  I  believe 
are  called  touching,  no  doubt,  but  ..." 

The  Baronet  was  flushed,  and  quite  angry  at  this.  "  The  circum- 
stances are  what  are  rightly  called  touching,"  he  said.  "Poor 
Jim  Ooupland  was  coming  out  to  meet  him — so  I  understood  the 
Rector — in  the  full  expectation  that  he  was  bringing  that  dear  little 
girl  of  his  back  to  him.  And  he  was  only  bringing  the  news  of  her 
death.  .  .  .  What  did  you  say?  ..."  For  Judith  had  mut- 
tered sotto  voce  that  then  it  didn't  matter.  But  she  did  not  repeat 
it,  saying  only,  "  I  said  nothing." 

Her  father  did  not  believe  this,  and  the  end  of  his  sentence  hung 
fire,  he  looking  doubtful.  So  Judith  repeated  his  last  words,  to 
start  him  fresh.  "'He  was  only  bringing  the  news  of  the  little 
girl's  death'  .    .    .  you  were  saying?  ..." 

u  Yes ! — the  news  of  her  death.  And  then  this  damnable  motor- 
car of  yours  comes  tearing  round  the  corner,  with  its  damned  hoot- 
ing, and  he's  under  the  wheels  in  a  moment!  I  shall  tell  Frank  I 
won't  have  the  thing  in  the  house  again,  once  he's  taken  it  away. 
It's  simply  a  horror  and  an  abomination.  ..."  And  so  on.  He 
was  in  want  of  a  safety-valve,  and  here  it  was.  The  fact  was 
that  Judith's  apathy  about  poor  Jim  had  made  him  feel  thoroughly 
-uncomfortable;  it  was  so  unlike  his  measure  and  conception  of 
what  his  family  ought  to  be. 

As  for  Judith,  she  may  have  felt  that  sort  of  alarm.  «&.  A&& 
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impetuous  utterance  that  a  child  will  remain  susceptible  of  in  later 
years,  who  would  laugh  at  any  like  explosion  of  a  non-parent.  It 
is  an  inheritance  from  the  nursery.  Impressed  by  her  father's  de- 
nunciation of  the  motor-car,  or  possibly  thinking  to  herself »  "No 
more  sconce,  for  Heaven's  sake!"  she  relaxed  so  far  as  to  say, 
formally,  "  Fm  sorry  for  the  little  girl."  But  she  spoiled  whatever 
there  was  of  graceful  in  a  grudging  concession  by  adding,  "Per- 
haps that  will  satisfy  you  ?  n 

The  old  gentleman  said  nothing,  hut  looked  at  her,  puzzled  and 
hurt  at  what  be  shrank  from  thinking  her  heartlessness ;  trying  to 
concoct  excuses  for  it  that  would  make  her  seem  less  ungracious. 
For  he  loved  this  daughter  of  his,  so  much  so  that  even  now  be 
felt  proud  of  her  rich  beauty,  none  the  worse  for  all  her  stress  and 
trouble,  Indeed,  as  she  stood  there,  caressing  the  great  white  bird 
that  had  shrieked — she  had  taken  it  as  she  spoke  from  its  cage, 
and  was  kissing  its  terrifying  beak  with  tenderness — her  black 
mass  of  hair  against  its  yellow  crest;  her  ivory-white  skin  against 
the  driven  snow  of  its  feathers,  each  made  whiter  in  its  own  way 
by  yet  another  white,  the  soft  folds  of  a  creamy  summer  dre» 
most  late  Augusts  would  have  condemned;  her  beautiful  hand  in 
the  sun^  with  the  bird's  black  claw  upon  its  jewels- ill  these 
might  have  said  a  word  in  arrest  of  judgment  to  a  parent  rec 
to  disbelieve  in  his  daughter  than  Sir  MurgatroytL  No  doubt  tlicy 
influenced  him  to  think  that  he  had  succeeded  in  glossing  over  what 
he  would  have  condemned  as  callousness  in  one  further  away  from 
him.  But  she — as  other  father's  daughters  are — was  his  little  girl 
of  twenty  years  ago  grown  up.  She  did  not  really  mean  this  heart- 
thought  he;  it  was  a  sort  of  parti  pris—a,  parade,  an  af- 
fectation ! 

Wa*  he  right,  after  all?    Is  the  story  wrong  in  its  estimstr 
of  her'f    Has  it  laid  too  much  stress  on  the  hard  side  of  I 
character — its  vanity  and  love  of  power?     Some  moralist  ho^ 
that  no  mortal  should  be  called  heartless  as  long  as  he  or  she  can 
fall  in  love.    Judith  Arkroyd  mus£  have  been  in  love  with  Alfred 
Challis ;  for  see  what  risks  she  was  running  to  secure  him  1    W 
yes!— to  secure  him;  that  was  Just  it,     She  wanted  him,  and  took 
the  only  road  to  possession  that  seemed  open  to  her.     Now  if, 
be  lay  insensible,  that  time  when  there  was  none  to  see,  she  hid 
only  stooped  to  kiss  the  inanimate  hand,  had  even  held  it  till  th<* 
mir*e  returned!     Should   we  not  have  felt  more  sorrov. 
after  that,  when  his?  returning  speech  - 
had,  for  the  monn  d  from  hi?  mind?     No  dot:' 

Jove  with  him,  in  one  manner  of  loving.    But  there  are  so  many' 
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This  story  is  not  going  to  break  its  heart  about  her — to  chant 
dirges  over  the  grave  of  her  share  of  this  grande  passion.  And 
its  commiseration  for  her  grows  no  mellower  from  dwelling  on  the 
fact  it  has  to  record :  that  exasperation  against  poor  Jim  Co  upland, 
to  whom  she  thought  proper  to  ascribe  the  whole  miscarriage  of 
the  scheme,  was  really  a  source  of  relief  to  her — a  sort  of  counter- 
irritant.  To  her  father,  Jim's  death  and  his  child's  filled  the  whole 
horizon — a  black  cloud-  ChalhVs  mishap  he  did  not  distress  him- 
self about;  he  would  be  all  right  presently — had  he  not  spoken? 
lot  his  loss  of  memory,  that  meant  nothing.  Did  he  not  him- 
self, when  he  came  round  after  his  mishap,  ask  whether  "  the 
trout"  had  been  taken,  meaning  the  fox?  Loss  of  memory  was 
the  rule,  not  the  exception,  in  such  cases.  And  as  for  the  future  of 
Challis  and  Judith,  that  was  a  difficulty  there  must  be  some  legal 
way  out  of.  It  was  incredible  that  Challis's  wife  should  go  on 
holding-  him  at  arm*s  length,  and  yet,  bar  his  union  with  another 
woman.  Some  solution  of  that  problem  could  be  found,  Bill  or  no 
Bill!  As  for  opposing  his  daughter's  wishes,  if  they  were  really 
deep-rooted,  that  he  would  not  do.  All  his  opposition  to  Challis 
hitherto  had  been  to  him  as  Marianne's  husband.  If  their  mar- 
riage could  be  legally  annulled  or  dissolved,  he  was  not  going  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  daughter's  happiness. 

But  this  anger  of  hers  against  Jim  showed  her  as  a  new  Judith, 
whom  he  had  never  suspected  the  existence  of.  In  her  childhood 
she  had  been  proud  and  domineering  with  her  brothers  and  sisters 
— two  elder  brothers  h:id  died  in  the  army,  and  a  sister  was  mar- 
in  India;  none  of  them  have  crossed  this  story — but  not,  so 
far  as  her  father  knew>  malignant  or  revengeful.  It  gave  him  a 
great  discomfort  at  heart;  set  him  wondering  which  of  her  an- 
cestors on  either  side  she  had  harked  back  to,  Was  it  Josceline  de 
Varennes,  who,  in  one  of  those  spirited  middle  ages,  hid  a  knife 
under  her  bridal  pillow  and  gave  her  first  husband  a  warm  recep- 
tion to  his  couch,  in  order  that  she  should  marry  Hugh  Arkroyd? 
Thi-re  was  the  knife,  to  prove  it,  in  the  glass  cabinet  with 
green-dragon  china  service*  But — as  long  ago  as  King  Stephen  I 
Oh  no! — it  was  that  old  fiend  of  a  great-grandmother  of  There* 
Every  old  family  has  an  ancestral  scapegoat,  and  a  certain  "  Lady 
Sarah/*  of  the  days  of  the  second  George,  was  yery  popular  in  this 
one. 

But  Sir  Murgatroyd  scarcely  did  more  than  seek  for  the  scape- 
goat, in  case  he  should  be  forced  to  condemn  this  member  of  the 
congregation.  He  did  not  pass  sentence,  He  only  said  gently, 
aTou  will  feel  differently,  Judith  dear,  when  you  are  ^ovn^l 
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again.  All  this  has  upset  you."  In  reply  to  which  the  young 
said  wearily,  "  We  shall  see,  I  suppose,  presently.  I  can't  be  vwy 
demonstrative  aljout  either  now,  though  of  course  it's  very  sad, 
and  so  on,  about  the  little  girl/'  And  then  she  talked  to  the  parrot 
tssing  him  and  calling  him  ber  darling,  and  saying  now  he  must 
back  in  his  wicked  cruel  cage.  All  which  her  father  set  down 
to  mere  bravado,  and  thought  it  best  to  say  no  more  to  her  in 
present  mood.  But  he  had  a  very  serious  look  on  his  face  as  tJbi 
walked  towards  the  house  together. 

It  was  a  relief  to  him  to  hear  the  robust  musical  voice  of 

Rector  in  the  large  drawing-room  that  opened  on  the  lawn,  which 

was  their  most  natural  way  hack  into  the  house.     But  Judith 

mused   on    the   terrace.    "  Oh    dear  I "    said    she,    w  There's   our 

ther  Confessor!     I  can't  stand  sympathy,  and  I  don't  want 
catechized^  thank  yoal     Be  a  dear  good  papa,  and  say  pretl 
things  for  rae  I  *     Ami  then,  io  spite  of  an  attempt  at  rem  on  si 
by  her  father,  slipped  away;  ^ning-  round  by  a  side-terrace  tail 
ending  at  the  house-corner  in  a  vague  architectural  effort  three 
turies  old — a  Nereid  and  a  Triton  and  a  sink,  with  an  Ionic  cab 
Dm  all  to  keep  the  rain  off — allowed  of  an  approach  to  tfa 
facade  of  the  house,  and  the  carriage-drive  through  the  beech  a1 
nUS  in  tile  Park, 

But.  she  did  not  at  onee  carry  out  her  scheme  of  escape. 
shadow  of  the  Ionic  canopy  was  sweet  en  tin  base  of  the  sink 
10  seat  it  made  was  tempting,  and  the  del  I  its  most 

lichens  acceptable  even  to  a  skirt  of  crrpe-de-Chine*    It  was 

old  dress,  too,  according  to  Judith's  ideas,  so  she  spent 
time  with  the  Triton  and  the  Nereid  before  going  on  into 
house.     She  felt  stunned  and  bewildered,  for  all  she  had  shown 
bold  a  front,  and  was  glad  of  rest. 

Presently  her  desire  to  know  that  ChalHs  was  progressing  got 
the  better  of  a  terror  that  was  on  her  that  his  oblivion  micht  U 
lasting.  She  could  hear  the  voices  of  the  party  in  the  drawl 
room  still  In  conversation,  the  Rector's  very  distinct  1; 
oided  that  she  could  slip  indoors  with  safety,  and  i 

A   little  diffident  gate,  that  had  shrunk  away  into 
led  out  to  the  drive  and  entrance  I 
one  could  see  and  not  he  seen  there,  even  by  visitors  who  had 
over  the  ground  before.     Judith  stopped  at  this  ga' 
caught  by  an  early  sample,  unexplained.    It  was  ii 
o'clock,  and  there  at  the  door  was  a  vehicle  with  one  hor 

And  a  lady  in  black  was  descending  from  h 
evidently  meant  to  tet  her  in,    Judith  waited  for  her  to 
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her  ample  time,  more  than  enough,  to  be  shown  into  the 
twing-rooni,  and  then  to  the  bouse. 

The  vehicle  was  a  hired  fly  from  Fumivul.  whose  driver  Judith 
at  once  recognized  as  an  habitue  of  the  rail  was  Tie  was 

mopping  his  brow  with  his  handkerchief,  for  the 
come  very  hot;  but  he  put  his  hat  on  to  touch  it  to  Miss  Arkroyd, 
who  of  course  was  very  familiar  to  him,     Having  dotM 
took  it  off  again,  and  went  on  mopping.     I !  the  dry* 

nee*  of  this  sort  of  day  pointedly;  hut  Judith  missed  his  sub- 
intent,  and  conceived  that  the  position  was  eov<  r«  .1  I .*>■  the  approach 
of  Bullett  the  groom,  with  a  pail  of  water  for  the  horse.  The 
lady  must  have  come  straight  from  the  train. 

Judith  looked  through  the  glass  door — as  *fce  thought,  caref 
— to  make  sure  the  great  hall  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  was  em] 
She  was  quite  without  conjecture  or  suspicion  as  to  who  tl  ■ 
itor  was,  or  she  might  not  have  contented  herself  so  easily  Unit  the 
coast  waa  clear*    Anyhow,  there  was  no  one  visible  from  I 
stood  and  looked  through.     So  she  passed  in  and  walked  str 
across  to  the  stairs,  and  so  up  to  the  i'irst  landing.    Aa  she  tm 
the  angle,  she  saw  a  lady  iu  black,  whom  she  did  not  recognise, 
seated  in  the  recess  on  the  left,  who  rose  when  their  eyes 
a  bad-looking  woman,  of  •  sort,  hut  not  self-explanatory. 
Count  over  the  times  Judith  had  met  Marianne,     'i 
amount  to  much — at  least,  until  that  evening  at  the  *  Two 

dinners  ami  I  nail  in  London  a  couple  of  years  ago—  how 

little  that  means  to  g  young  lady  who  may  be  under  an  equal  social 
obligation  to  remember  half-a-dozen  new  face*  every  day!  < 
aider,  too,  that  in  this  early  time  Mr,  Challia  was  in  the  eyes  of  this 
young  lady  nothing  beyond  a  popular  author  whose  works  she 
hadn't  read ;  and  as  for  his  wife,  why  should  she  notice  her  at  all  1 
**  Which  was  she,  Sib  ? "  we  can  fancy  her  asking.  Was  she,  for 
install'-'-  the  undepressed  one  with  the  mole,  or  the  raw  bo  tied 
gigglerf  Then,  as  to  that  visit  to  the  play  a  few  months  later, 
think  of  the  exciting  pre-oocupational  Is  it  certain  that  Miss 
Arkroyd  paid  as  much  attention  to  i  and  I  might 

have  thought  the  atanmatenaee  demanded?  Anyhow,  there  had 
been  nothing  to  fa  MfTJirmtfl  in  Judith*!  memory  to  such  an  extent 
that  she  should  recall  at  once  the  travel- worn — and  traubln-worn— 
face  "he  hardly  glanced  at,  and  would  have  left  without  a  sac 
ond  look  had  its  owner  not  risen,  as  though  to  speak.  Bhe  n 
have  done  so,  nevertheless,  if  it  had  not  been  for  something  in  the 
visitor'*  action  which  suggested  a  Indv  kept  outside  the  drawing- 
rather  than  a  person  allowed  inside  the  house.    Y*nl  Vvwr-a  <tafe 
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sort  of  difference — the  difference  between  subservient  conciliation 
and  conciliatory  self-assertion. 

What  caught  and  retained  Judith's  second  look  was  that 
person   answered   to   neither   description.     Her   manner  was 
generis j  and  the  genus  had  in  it  a  touch  of  something  odd 
wasnt    insanity.     Was     it    desperation?    It    was    creditable    to 
Judith's  penetration  that  she  at  once  dismissed  the  only  idea  that 
suggested  itself-     An  image  shot  into  her  mind  of  Jim  Coupland'e 
Bister,  employed  as  cook  by  Challis,  humorously  described  by  him 
more  than  once.     Stuff  and  nonsense  I — out  of  the  quests 

"  Are  you  .  ,  .  bein#  attended  to  ?  *  She  threw  a  slight  smile 
of  protest  into  the  question,  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of 
wTcrng  form.  If  she  bad  mistaken  the  facts,  her  hearer  would  uii 
derstand  the  implication  of  courtesy — no  fear  of  misunderstanding 
between  its! 

a  The  young  man  went  in.  I  can  wait"  The  speaker  loot*! 
away  from  Miss  Arkroyd.  Her  manner  was  not  conciliatory.  But 
even  then  no  idea  crossed  Judith's  mind  of  who  she  actually  wis. 
In  fact,  prohibitives  were  at  every  point  of  the  compass.  How 
could  the  news  have  reached  Marianne?  How  could  she  h*Te 
come  so  quick  to  Roydt 

"Is  it  anything  I  can  do?"  This  was  bald  civility  on  the 
face  of  it;  almost  stipulated  that  it  should  be  refused.  Tbe 
speaker's  arrested  foot  on  the  next  stair  waited  to  go  up  when 
the  refusal  should  warrant  it.  But  it  had  to  wait,  long1  enough  to 
make  its  owner  wonder  what  was  comimr. 

"Yes!— you  can,  Miss  Arkroyd."    Judith's  good  breeding  con- 
cealed her  surprise.     She  stood  committed,  and  awaited  the  instruc- 
tion.   Was  this  tiresome  person  going  to  give  it,  or  be  choked 
it  ?    It  came  at  last.    "  You  can  tell  me  whether  my  husband 
dying  or  not." 

And  then  Judith  knew  that  she  was  face  to  face  with  Marianne 
Challis,  the  woman  she  had  injured. 
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Sir  Murgatroyd  found  his  wife  talking  with  Athelstau  Taylor. 
of  course  about  the  current  events,     "This  is  good  news  about 
Challia/?  said  the  Rector,    "Lady  Arkroyd  tells  me  he  has  n 
ered  consciousne^ 

The    Baronet   demurred    slightly.    "Ye-es.    At    least*   be 
spoken." 

"And  not  incoherently?" 

**  N-no,     Oh  no— not  incoherently.'*   But  the  stress  on  this  wofd 
had  reservation  in  it,  and  her  ladyship  exclaimed   impatiently, 
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"  Oh,  my  dear,  you  always  make  the  worst  of  everything  I  *  A  pity- 
ing smile,  aside  to  the  Rector,  was  quite  a  little  essay  on  the  un- 
reasonableness of  husbands — that  intractable  class.  Mr.  Taylor 
looked  from  one  to  the  other.  It  would  be  early  to  take  sides*  but 
of  course  the  prescribed  form  in  6uch  a  case  is  to  help  the  wife  to 
commiserate  her  mate's  shortcomings.    It  was  safest  to  endorse  the 

dy-'s  view,  provisionally* 

u  We  mustn't  expect  too  much  at  first/*  said  he,  deprecating  the 

de  judgment  of  inexperience,  a  quality  common  to  all  our  fam- 

except  ourself.    ft  The  author  won't  be  in  trim  for  dictating 

copy  for  some  days  to  come,  I'm  afraid."    He  hesitated  a  moment, 

before  adding,  "You  have  kept  it  from  him,  I  suppose,  for  the 

present  ? " 

"Mr.  Taylor  is  referring  to  poor  Coupland's  death,  my  dear," 
said  the  Baronet  Which  his  wife  resented  slightly,  as  suggest- 
ing that  her  sympathies  needed  a  stimulus.  "  Do  you  suppose  I 
don't  understand  that,  my  dear?"  said  she  sotto  voce;  a  reply 
apart,  But  she  might  just  as  well  have  left  the  matter  to  ataxic 
there*  and  not  let  herself  be  betrayed  into  a  candid  admission  that, 
in  view  of  the  sad  end  of  poor  little  Lizarann,  her  father's  death 
almost  assumed  the  form  of  a  Merciful  Dispensation,  We  should 
be  thankful,  at  least,  that  he  had  been  spared  the  hearing  of  it, 

"  The  whole  thing  has  been  terribly  sad,"  said  Athelatan  Taylor. 
Indeed,  he  seemed  as  if  he  could  hardly  bear  to  speak  of  it.  He 
turned  from  the  subject  abruptly.  When  could  he  look  forward 
to  seeing  Challis  without  danger  of  his  hurting  himself  by  talk- 
ing? 

Sir  Murgatroyd  looked  inquiry  at  his  wife,  and  she  at  him. 
Then  he  took  the  reply  on  himself,  as  she  seemed  very  doubtful. 
*■  The  fact  is,  Rector/'  said  he,  **  it  isn't  by  any  meanB  certain  that 

Ehe  would  know  you.  He  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  come  to  him- 
geH  yet  What  he  said  to  .  .  * 
"  What  be  said  to  the  nurse  was  hardly  sense,"  Lady  Arkroyd 
struck  in  abruptly.  No  doubt  she  wanted  to  keep  Judith  out  of 
it.  But  Sir  Hurgatroyd  held  to  his  purpose — would  have  no  eva- 
sion or  prevarication. 
"  I  was  not  referring  to  what  he  said  to  the  nurse*  my  dear 
Thermae*  I  was  going  on  to  speak  of  what  he  said  to  Judith. 
What  did  he  say  to  the  nurse? " 

*  Oh,  I  don't  know !  Tell  it  your  own  way"  Lady  Arkroyd 
abdicates. 

Her  husband  did  not  notice  her  impfttienoe,  but  continued:  "It 
happened  that  my  daughter  was  present  when  he  %\wrore&  wtee 
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uciousness,  and  he  did  not  recognize  her,  and  asked  for  his  wife, 
was  a  very  singular  thing,  too,  that  when  Judith  told  him  we 
not  know  where  to  write  to  her,  he  gave  the  address  he  lived 
several  years  ago.     But  I  cannot  say  that  seems  to  me  so  ftrai 
as  his  no  n- recognition  of  Judith,  considering  .   ♦   »* 

11  My  dear!  "  from  the  lady,  remonstratively. 

But  the  Baronet  sticks  to  his  colours,  though  he  speaks 
perately.  *  My  dear  Thereae,  Mr.  Taylor  is  so  old  a  friend  that 
really  do  think  it  would  be  absurd  to  make  any  secrets.  After  af 
what  does  the  whole  thing  amount  to?  .  *  ■*  Here  the  Rectc 
interrupted  him. 

"  I  think  it*a  only  fair  of  me,  Lady  Arkroyd,  to  say  that  I 
all  about  it  already.  This  poor  chap — Fm  not  going  to  say  a 
word  in  defence  of  him — took  me  into  his  confidence  some  week* 
ago.  That  is  to  say,  he  sketched  as  possible  the  scheme  which  I 
now  see  he  and  Judith  must  have  attempted  to  carry  out.  I 
to  dissuade  him  from  it,  and,  indeed,  fancied  he  had  given 
up,  .  .  .  No;  I  thought  it  best  to  hold  my  tongue  about  it. 
order  to  retain  my  influence  with  him.  He  had  been  s] 
freely  to  me,  assuming  that  what  he  said  would  go  no  farther, 
I  should  only  have  lost  my  hold  over  him  by  talking  to  .vuu  fit  it 
without  any  corresponding  gain."  This  was  in  answer  to  wt 
was  evidently  the  beginning  of  a  question:  "Why  was  uV 
knowledge  of  this  plan  to  be  kept  from  usf  m 

However,  the  Baronet  was  ready  with  ungrudging  admiss 
the  Rector  had  acted  for  the  beet;  his  wife  with  a  rather  nrnr 
■tinted  allowance  of  assent.  Of  course,  Judith  would  hiv, 
her  own  way  in  any  case  .  .  .  but  still!  .  .  ,  "An 
parents?  Should  we  not  have  been  told  on  prineij 
to  be  an  implication  lurking  behind  lips  that  had  &hut  it  in,  ao<J 
leaking  out  through  a  stirring  of  the  eyebrows.  Her  husbani 
averse  to  reserves,  and  noting  this  one,  said,  "  What  were  you  go- 
ing to  say*  Thereae?" 

But  Therese  said,  a  Da  wait,  my  dearl "  to  him,  and 
tor,   "Would   you   excuse  me   one    moment?   .    .    .      W 
Jamuel  ? "    The  last  was  because  Samuel  was  in  the  room  witfj  i 
ird  on   a  hand- tray,  to  be  dealt  with  furtively,   if  n 
jarer's  mission  in  life  being  self-subordination*     f 
:o  state  what  it  was,,  he  said  it  was  a  lady,  and  might  shr 

her  ladyship  for  a  moment.    This  was  a  metaphrasi- 
ras  palpably  a  card,  on  which  her  ladyship  read   to  heraelf  tV 
mme  "  Mrs.  M.  Crnik,"  and  seemed  none  the  wiser.    Then  & 
handed  it  to  Sir  ^Lur^att^A,  ^ba  look  his  glasses  to  the  ra£af 
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of  it,  and  said,  "No,  I  don't  know  the  name,"  Whereupon  fan 
ladyship  said,  ft  I  suppose  I  must  see  her.  You'll  excuse  me,  Mr. 
Taylor  i  *  and  departed,  after  instructions  to  Samuel  about  the 
room  the  lady  was  to  be  shown  into. 

Now,  if  she  had  read   the  name  aloud,  the  chances  are  that 
Atbelstan  Taylor,  who  had  a  lively  enough  recollection  of  his  vi^it 
of  intercession  to  Marianne's  mother  a  year  ago,  would  have  re- 
membered it     And  then  Lady  Arkroyd  would  have  known  bed 
hand  who  it  was  she  was  on  her  way  to  interview. 

Aa  it  was,  she  continued  quite  in  the  dark  about  the  identity  of 

Mrs.  M.  Craik,"  until,  following  Samuel  at  what  she  thought  a 

imt  interval  to  allow  of  his  disposing  of  the  stranger  as  ar- 

d,  she  came  out  upon  a  scene  at  the  stairfoot  in  the  entrant 

1  that  taxed  her  presence  of  mind;  with  a  result  that  was  not 

an  uncommon  one  with  her,  that  she  could  see  no  way  of  meeting 

the  demand  upon  it,  except  by  an  appeal  to  her  husband  to  rescue 

In  r.     For,  ready  as  she  always  was  to  set  his  judgment  aside  when 

doing  so  involved  her  in  no  difficulty*  she  always  looked  to  him  to 

\te  her  when  she  found  herself  in  a  bad  one, 

"Oh.  thank  God  if  he  is  living  ,  ,  ,  if  he  is  only  living  to 
speak  to  me  once  .  *  *  just  once  J  Oh,  do  say  again  that  he  ia 
not  dead.  I  will  never  think  Ul  of  you  again.  Oh,  do  let  me  go 
feo  him  where  he  is  now.  ,  •  ,"  Thus  far  the  poor  soul  had 
spoken  through  a  deluge  of  tears,  when  Lady  Arkroyd  came  out 
from  a  side-door,  and  her  mind  said  to  her  that  if  it  was  to  be 
hysterics,  she  did  wish  Sir  Murgatroyd  would  come.  But  as  to 
exactly  who  this  was,  this  female  in  black  who  was  making  a  scene 
gratuitously,  the  thing  of  all  others  her  ladyship  hated,  she  was 
the  moment  quite  at  a  loss  to  guess.  Of  course,  a  moment's 
reflection  would  have  made  it  clear,  but,  you  see,  she  was  so  totally 
unprepared.  Her  first  information  as  to  whom  she  was  speaking 
with— seeing  that  she  was  an  much  at  sea  about  Marianne's  per- 
sonal identity  as  Judith  had  been  at  first — came  from  her  daughter, 
standing  handsome  and  impassive  on  the  stairs,  above  this  excited 
woman;  making  ber  seem  a  suppliant  by  her  own  unmoved  placid- 
and  herself  almost  cruel  by  the  severity  of  the  contrast. 

u  This  is  Lady  Challis,  mamma/*  Judith's  speech  quite  ignores 
the  tension  of  the  situation— passes  it  by,  "  She  wishes  to  go  to 
Sir  Alfred.  Is  there  any  objection  ? "  What  can  it  matter  to  the 
speaker? — is  the  implication.  Let  her  go  to  Sir  Alfred,  by  all 
means! 

Her  mother's  breath  is  fairly  taken  away.  "Lady  Challis  I " 
she  repeats.    And  then,  as  silence  seems  to  wait  for  something  etafe, 
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the  blankest  interjection :  *  Oh-h-h  f  "  with  the  minimum  of 
ing  sound  can  convey. 

Then  poor  Marianne,  with  no  Charlotte  at  hand  to  suggest  pos- 
sible ugly  interpretations,  burets  out,  "I  am  pot  Lady  Challis 
am  nothing  of  the  sort.     Dear  Lady  Arkroyd — you  must  re 
ber  me? — you  came  to  see  me  at  home,    Bo  let  me  go — let  tne 
to  my  husband  I" 

Lady  Arkroyd  was  puzzled.  Perhaps,  after  allt  there  had  been 
mistake  at  the  outset,  and  there  had  been  all  along  "some- 
ling  against"  this  impossible  wife.  Nothing  suirtrestcd  itself  fo 
;r  as  a  practicable  course.  This  lady  had  turned  to  her  with  a 
?seeching  face,  for  which  she  had  M  Why,  of  course  I  **  ready  in 
her  heart,  being-  quite  a  good-natured  woman,  but  there  were  sudl 
odd  complications  afoot  she  could  not  utter  it.  Judith,  from 
security  behind  Marianne,  was  endeavouring  to  telegraph  wi 
audible  speech  the  worda  "Deceased  Wife's  Sister";  and,  tad 
after  two  or  three  repetitions,  her  mother  caught  the  ell 
she  was  little,  if  any,  the  wiser;  and  it  was  then  the  prom 
came  to  rush  for  succour  to  her  husband,  still  talking  to  the 
in  the  drawing-room. 

**  Do  you  mind  my  speaking  to  my  husband  for  a  moment  first* 
Marianne  minds  nothing,  so  long  as  it  is  on  a  road  that  leads 
her  object,  and  her  ladyship  goes  quickly  away. 

**  May  I  leave  you  alone  for  a  few  moments,  Lady  ChalKs  ? n  ear* 
udith,  going.     "Please  step  in  here  till  my  mother  retun 
iit  down."    That  is,  into  the  little  room  off  the  landing.    Judith 
goes  upstairs  quickly;  and  Samuel,  always  on  the  watch,  officii 
as  pilot 

Lady  Arkroyd  walked  back  into  the  drawing-room.  She  looW 
despair  before  trusting  herself  to  speech,  and  the  action  of  ha 
ids  laid  an  imaginary  case  for  despair  before  the  two  gentlemen, 
rho  stopped  talking  to  hear  its  spoken  particulars.  Her  husband 
icouraged  revelation  by  saying  "Well?''  interrogatively. 
"Oh,  my  dear,  what  is  to  be  done?  It's  the  Deceased  WaVs 
Sister!     T  wish  you  would  come." 

The  Baronet  gives  the  slightest  of  whistles.    "  Where  have  jta 
got  her  ?  *  he  asks. 
u  My  dear,  she's  in  hysterics  I  " 
*'  Yes— but  where?" 

*  In  the  front  hall.    And  Judith  is  there  with  her  I 
"I  aay*  we'd  better  go."    Thus  the  Baronet  to  the 
assents  without  reserve.     Observe  that  this  colloquy  has 
in    undertones.    "Not  thai  anyone  could  hear — thoy   might  hi» 
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mted,  for  that  matter — but  to  endorse  the  tension  of  the  situa- 

iving  in  the  hall,  and  seeing  first  the  place  where  Judith  had 
standing,  her  mother  felt  a  sense  of  relief.  Her  absence  made 
position  easier  to  deal  with-  But — where  was  the  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister?  Samuel  explained  He  had  shown  the  lady  into 
the  meztanina  room,  as  directed-  Samuel  felt  proud  of  his  Italian, 
ovi t  this. 

Marianne  had  not  been  sorry  to  be  alone  again  for  a  moment, 
after  her  first  effort  of  self -announcement.  She  looked  out  through 
the  window  over  the  rounded  slopes,  thickly  wooded  enough  to  seem 
a  stretch  of  forest ;  with  the  little  groups  of  roe-deer  in  the  gladea 
the  beech-woods  grudged  them,  in  their  ambition  to  cover  the 
whole  land.  She  saw  the  wide  level  lawns,  clothed  with  the  grass 
of  centuries,  dreaming  of  the  music  of  bygone  scythes,  before  the 
days  of  mowing-machines  and  their  economies  of  power  no  man 
stinted  then;  the  peacocks  walking  with  precision,  and  satisfied 
that  they  were  appreciated;  the  beds  ablaze  with  asters  and  mari- 
golds, and  dahlias,  and  standard  roses  still  blooming,  and  proud  of 
their  little  tickets  that  told  what  variety  they  were.  She  saw  all 
these,  and  out  beyond  them  tho  smoke-cloud  of  the  great  manufac- 
turing centre,  with  its  confidence  of  one  day  gobbling  up  the  park 
and  its  wood  and  warren,  vert  and  venison,  and  getting  at  its  coal, 
and  using  it  up  to  make  steel  armour-plates,  that  shall  send  other 
armour-plates  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Unless,  indeed,  civiliza- 
tion collapses ;  whereof  it  is  not  proper  form  to  say — the  sooner  the 
better! 

All  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  Marianne,  except,  perhaps,  as 
phowing  what  a  many  things  did  not  cross  her  mind  that  might 
have  done  so.  The  whole  thing  was  dim  to  her,  and  swam  about. 
Now  that  the  excitement  was  less,  she  began  to  be  afraid  she 
might  make  a  fool  of  herself  and  faint  off,  as  she  did  that  time 
with  Charlotte  Eldridge.  She  was  sorry  now  that  after  travelling 
so  far  on  a  very  poor  breakfast  in  London,  she  had  not  had  the 
sense  to  get  a  biscuit  or  a  sandwich  at  Furnival.  When  Sir 
Murgatroyd  and  her  ladyship  came  into  the  mezzanina  room,  they 
found  her  seated  with  closed  eyes,  and  alarmingly  white.  But  she 
rallied  at  the  sound  of  their  voices.  Oh  no! — she  was  all  right. 
Now  all  she  wanted  was  to  know  about  her  husband.  Was  he  in 
danger?    Had  be  been  in  dan;> 

The  Baronet,  in  a  voice  pood  to  banish  hysterin  in  any  form, 

justifiable  or  otherwise,  rather  outwent  the  truth  in  his  testimony. 

Alfred  had  never  been  in  any  danger  at  all!    Who  h&4  \r>\& 
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Lady  Challis  that  story!    The  old  gentleman's  pooh-poohing  laugh 
was  pleasant  to  Marianne's  ears.     Only  she  didn't  feel  quite 
she  wasn't  an  impostor.    She  had  come  on  the  distinct  understand- 
ing — with  whom,  hard  to  specify — that  Titus  was  dying-.     Had  she 
been  imposed  upon? 

*'  It  was  in  the  Sunday  paper  yesterday/'  she  said,    "  And  I  saw 
it  on  all  the  posters  at  the  stations,  coming  by  rail." 

u  Those  damnable  newspapers — you'll  excuse  meT  Lady  Challii 
I  should  have  all  the  editors  hanged  if  I  had  my  way.  Yes, 
would  indeed]  Why,  there  never  was  any  danger!  These  things 
happen  every  day.*'  He  went  on  to  narrate  how,  when  bis  mara 
Eurydice  threw  him  at  Stamford's  Croft,  he  had  been  carried  home 
unconscious,  and  remained  so  over  two  days.  "  But  your  mare  bad 
to  be  shot,  my  dear/'  said  his  wife,  vaguely, 

When  Athelstan  Taylor,  who  had  hung  back  a  moment  to 
change  a  faw  words  with  the  nurse,  whom  he  had  met  on  tb 
coming  from  Challis's  bedside,  followed  his  companions  ; 

onsiui  room,  he  was  surprised  and  pleased  to  find  the  Baron* 
apparently  on  the  most  comfortable  and  communicative  terms  wit 
the  embarrassing  lady- visitor.     It  was  all  just  as  if  none  of 
events  that  made  the  visit  embarrassing  had  ever  happened,    lltri* 
anne  might  have  been  the  wife  of  any  neighbour,  the  victim  of 
bad  accident;  who  had  come  at  a  summons  to  learn  the 
and  was  being  assured  that  no  bones  were  badly  broil 
patient  in  perfect  trim  for  inspection  without  a  shock  to 
ings  of  the  most  sensitive.    The  escapade  of  Challis  and  Judil 

ight  have  been  a  dream,  and  the  terms  he  had  been  on  with 
inns  those  of  Philemon  and  Baucis,     T£Tiorin<r  was  cvM< 
order  of  the  day,  and  the  Rector  made  up  his  mind  to  comply 
with  it. 

"  This  is  our  Rector,  Lady  Challis/'  said  the  old  gentleman,  i 
traducing  him,    "  The  Rev.   Athelstan  Taylor.     I   think 
tell  yon  he  is  just  as  confident  as  I  am  that  Sir  Alfred  will 
himself  again  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two— perhaps  in  a 
hours.    Eh,  Rector?" 

The  voice  of  the  big  man  with  the  fresh  face*  aim-tanne* ; 
pedestrian  summer,  was  a  new  reassurance  to  the  friphtei 
out  woman.    It  said,  filling  the  little  room  musically,  "  E 
son  to  suppose  it,  at  any  rate  I    I  hope  we  shall  all  be  as  lucky 
we  are  ever  in  as  bad  an  accident,  which  Heaven  forbid  I  n    Bi: 
inflexion  of  his  tone  contained  refi  other  injury  dona  ia 

this  accident,  and  made  Marianne  remember  11  in  d 

newspaper.    "  Was  there  not  a  man  killed  ? "  she  aakv 
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All  looked  very  sad.  "Yes,  unhappily"  was  the  joint  reply. 
The  Rector  began  giving  some  particulars  of  Jim's  death,  but 
stopped.  "  You  were  just  going  up  to  Sir  Alfred,"  he  said.  For 
the  general  bias  of  the  party  in  the  room,  as  he  entered  it,  had 
seemed  to  be  towards  migration.  The  visitor  had  half-risen  from 
a  sofa,  but  had  fallen  back  as  the  conversation  showed  signs  of  con- 
tinuing. 

Lady  Arkroyd  and  her  husband  exchanged  looks,  and  appeared 
to  assent  to  the  move.  Marianne  began  to  rise  again,  but  with  such 
visible  sign  of  fatigued  effort  that  the  other  three  signalled  to  one 
another,  so  to  speak,  that  this  would  never  do!  Lady  Arkroyd 
spoke,  preferring  to  indicate  that  her  husband,  with  man's 
proverbial  want  of  tact,  was  inconsiderately  overlooking  a  guest's 
comfort.  "My  dear,  I'm  sure  Lady  Ghallis  has  had  nothing  to 
eat  since  she  left  London,  and  she  was  travelling  all  night.  She's 
completely  worn  out."  She  added  a  corollary,  "  Men  forget  these 
things." 

The  Rev.  Athelstan  had  a  suggestion  to  make:  "One  minute," 
said  he.  "  Just  let  me  say  ...  I  spoke  to  the  nurse  just  now. 
She  said  Sir  Alfred  had  not  talked  again,  but  had  shown  he 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  bandage  on  his  head.  She  was  going  to 
take  it  off,  as  she  says  it  isn't  the  least  wanted.  Lady  Challis 
would  just  have  time  to  get  a  little  refreshed  while  she  does  it. 
And  then  Sir  Alfred  will  be  looking  quite  like  himself.  You  know, 
there  was  no  visible  injury  ever,  except  that  scratch  on  the  fore- 
head— just  a  bit  of  plaister !  " 

And  thus  it  came  about  that  Marianne  Challis  was  taking  a  cup 
of  black  coffee  and  a  biscuit,  but  nothing  else,  thank  you,  in  the 
house  she  had  refused  to  follow  her  husband  to  over  a  year  ago, 
at  the  very  moment  that  his  second  return  of  consciousness 
prompted  him  to  ask  again  for  Polly  Anne. 

Judith,  barely  pausing  to  see  that  Marianne  was  "shown  in" 
to  the  side-room — because  it  is  not  enough  to  know  which  door ;  you 
have  to  be  properly  shown  in  by  a  servant — had  gone  quickly  to 
the  patient's  room,  meeting  the  nurse  by  the  way.    She  stopped  her. 

"Is  Sir  Alfred  Challis  conscious?" 

"I  think  a  little  more  so.  He  hasn't  spoken,  but  he  evidently 
wants  that  bandage  off  his  head.  I  thought  it  might  be  better  to 
mention  it  before  taking  it  off.  Not  that  I'm  really  afraid  of  the 
responsibility.  Only  it's  as  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  Is  Lady 
Arkroyd  downstairs?" 

"  I  think  she's  just  coining  up.    Sir  Alfred's  wife  is  has*." 
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"  Oh,  indeed.    I  hope  she  won't  upset  him,    I  shall  fine 
Arkroyd   downstairs.  ,   .   .  Oh,   by-the-bye,   Miss   Arkroyd 
did  your  mother  eay  was  the  name  of  the  big  parson — Reverend 
what!" 

"  Reverend  Athelstan  Taylor." 

u  I  thought  so/1  And  the  nurse,  a  well-defined  and  explicit  per- 
son,  went  downstairs  a 3  Judith  passed  on  along  the  lobby. 

The  figure  on  the  bed  was  moving  slightly  as  she  entered  the 
in,  feeling  how  venturesome  her  conduct  was;  and  was  evidently 
iidgeting,  as  the  nurse  had  said,  about  the  bandage.  She  wa 
and  stood  beside  him,  hiding  a  kind  of  desperation  under  an 
movable  exterior.  Should  ahe  speak  to  him  by  name?  If  so, 
what  name?  As  his  memory  was  playing  such  tricks,  might 
his  present  stylo  and  title  be  strange  to  him!  Besides,  she  had 
never  called  him  "Sir  Alfred,"  And  if  she  called  him  "  Scroop.* 
as  she  had  done  almost  throughout,  and  still  he  did  not  recogntu 
her,  how  then  £    But  surely  he  was  speaking  again  I 

4*  You're  very  good— hut  what  am  I  being  kept  here  for?  I  say! 
— I  hope  Polly  Anne's  all  right  »   .   .* 

"Please  don't  pull  at  that  bandage;  it  shall  bo  taken  off  *s 
soon  as  the  nurse  comes  back.  Why  shouldn't  *  Polly  Anne '  be  nil 
right  £"     She  couldn't  help  the  inverted  commas. 

i(  Because  she  hasn  t  come.    Did  you  send  to  the  address  I  gnvet 

Judith  replied  stonily,  "Your  wife  is  here.     She  will 
rectly,  .   .   *     Listen!    Do  you  not  know  me?"    For  she 
Low  short  their  time  must  be;  how  brief  and  abrupt  the  fare** 
that  had  to  be  packed  into  it,  whatever  form  it  might  take, 
did  not  certainly  know  whether  she  hoped  he  would  say  "Yes." 

He  kept  her  waiting,  to  turn  his  eyes  full  on  her  and  consi 
the  point.    "  N-n-n-no !  "  said  he,  prolonging  the  fir 
don't  think  I  do"    His  civil  manner  was  heart- rend i tig  to 
woman  beside  him.     Recollect  that  only  three  days  before,  tboi 
they  would  not  have  become  dv  facto  man  and  wii 
of  marriage  would  have  been  irrevocable!    He  kept  his  eyes 
on  her  with  a  puzzled  look,  adding  immediately  after,  *'  Could  Jtra 
not  tell  me  of  something  to  remind  me 

What  to  remind  him  of,  and  avoid  all  claim  of 
for  the  past,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  might  Hi  sal!' 
altogether! — that  was  Judith's  difficulty,     She  must  keep 
gestions  prosaic  and  bald — just  the  colourless  ev. 
She  tried  to  speak  with  absolute  calm  indifl 
good -will. 

*'  la  it  possible  you  do  not  remember  this  room— the  room  the 
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man  Baroness  saw  the  ghost  in  ? "  She  made  a  not  too  successful 
attempt  at  a  laugh  over  this.    "  Why ! — you  slept  here  before ! " 

"Where  is  'here'?" 

"My  father's  house,  Royd  Hall.    I  am  Judith  Arkroyd." 

Challis'8  voice  and  manner  were  like  his  old  self  again  as  he 
answered,  "I  do  feel  so  out  of  it! "  and  laughed  a  sort  of  apology. 
"I'm  horribly  ashamed.  I  shall  have  to  ask  Polly  Anne  to  jog 
my  memory.    Is  she  coming?" 

"Oh  yes — she's  coming."  Judith  had  hard  work  to  refrain 
from  breaking  out  "  Have  you  forgotten  Trout  Bend  and  the  con- 
yictfs  bridge;  the  little  Tophet  garden  and  the  letter,  and  all  my 
shawl  in  a  blaze  f  Have  you  no  memory  of  the  play  you  wrote  for 
me  to  play  in;  of  your  fatuous  declaration  of  a  passion  a  man  of 
your  sobriety  should  have  been  ashamed  of;  above  all  of  our 
meeting  of  two  days  since,  our  reckless  race  along  the  sunlit  road, 
and  its  tragic  ending?"  But  she  knew  all  this,  that  her  tongue 
was  itching  to  remind  him  of,  was  good  for  oblivion  only ;  knew  it 
by  a  thousand  tokens,  most  of  all  by  the  revelation  chance  had 
given  of  the  background  of  his  mind.  Even  the  knowledge  that 
all  fruition  of  their  crazy  scheme  was  perforce  at  an  end  was  as 
nothing  compared  to  that.  Therefore  she  felt  it  safest  to  say 
curtly  that  Marianne  was  coming,  and  to  add  that  the  nurse  would 
be  back  in  a  moment  to  remove  the  bandage. 

Challis  closed  his  eyes  again  with  a  tired  sigh.  "I  can't  trust 
myself  to  talk,"  said  he.  "All  sorts  of  things  keep  coming  into 
my  head,  and  convincing  me  I  must  be  out  of  my  senses.  But  I'm 
clear  about  one  thing.  Someone  is  being  very  kind  to  me.  I  have 
a  general  impression  that  I  don't  deserve  it,  and  I  want  to  thank 
.  .  .  want  to  thank  .  .  ."  He  seemed  to  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job, 
and  to  relapse  into  half -stupor. 

Judith  was  fast  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sooner  she 
and  Challis  saw  the  last  of  one  another  the  better  for  both.  But 
"to  part  at  last  without  a  kiss!"  The  words  of  Morris's  poem 
came  into  her  mind.  Well — suppose  in  this  case  we  were  to  say, 
"  without  a  handshake  "  ?  That  would  be  quite  enough.  At  least, 
that  knight  beside  the  Haystack  in  the  Floods  would  have  known 
whom  the  kissed  lips  belonged  to.  Challis'8  disordered  head  had 
constituted  him  a  stranger  to  her.  All  the  same,  to  have  the  tale 
of  their  love  end  on  a  blank  and  vanish,  and  none  write  a  word 
of  epilogue — not  so  much  as  a  bare  finis! — grated  on  her  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things.  She  would  just  try  to  print  the  word  her- 
self, without  provoking  an  appendix.  If  he  was  insensible  again 
and  did  not  hear  her,  what  did  it  matter  I 
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"The  nurse  will  come  directly/1  she  repeated,  *I  hare  to  go 
now*    Good-bye  I  n 

He  opened   liis   ryv*  again,   rousing  himself.     u  Oh— good-ty 
good-bye l"  said  he,     "I  am  sorry  you  have  to  go."     Be  took 
hand,  shaking  it  frankly  and  warmly.    .She  was  afrai 
of  her  own  hand  might  bring  back  the  past — the  useless  past— ami 
almost  stinted  to  return  its  pressure. 

She  turned  in  the  doorway,  and  said,  referring  to  footsteps 
preaching  the  room  without,  *l  Perhaps  you  will  know  this  geni 
man  who  is  coming  now,  and  he  will  tell  you  who  I  am/* 
bitterness  In  her  heart  made  the  last  words  come,  and  then  she 
to  the  nurse  and  Athelstan  Taylor,  who  was  with  her,  "He's 
talking  again,  quite  like  himself,  only  he  doesn't  know  me  fro© 
Adam,    But  I  fancy  he'll  soon  be  all  right," 

u  That's  good  hearing,"  said  the  Hector  cheerfully.    u  YouTI 
the  Duchess  downstairs.     She's  asking  for  you,  to  take  yon 
Thanes.'* 

11  Oh,  is  she?  I  think  I  shall  put  my  things  on  at  once,  and gn 
with  her,"  She  went  to  her  room  and  rang  for  her  maid,  whom  iba 
sent  with  a  message  to  the  Duchess.  She  would  be  readV  in  fire 
minutes,  she  said,  and  meant  to  stop  the  night. 

When  the  little  handmaiden  had  finished  her  ministrations*  as 
her  mistress  and  the  Duchess  had  driven  away,  she  was  found 
tears  by  a  fellow-servant,  and  explained  them  by  sayim.- 
was  augry  with  her.     Because  she  had  never  once  called  her  Ci 
tilla,  but  only  Clemency,  which  was  merely  her  proper  name. 

"  My  dear  sir/1  said  Challis  to  the  Rector,  standing  by  hie 
**you  say,  *  Don't  I  know  you?*    And  you  say  it  so  cor. 
that  it  convinces  me  I  ought  to  know  you.    But  I  can't  M; 
Honour  bright  I  " 

"Never  mind!    Don't  try  to  think  about  it-     You'll  come  t* 
rights  presently.     Let  this  good  lady  get  that  thing  off  you 
The  best  thing  you  csn  do  is  to  lie  rtill." 

So  Challis  lay  still  and  listened  to  the  conversation.    And  ti 
is  what  he  beard : 

"  I  hadn't  flattered  myself  you  would  remember   your  hum 
servant,  Mr,  Taylor,  but  I  felt  pretty  sure  you  wouldn't  b 
gotten  the  incident." 

u  I  wasn't  likely  to  do  that.     Faugh  I — Fve  got  the  flavour  of 
place  upon  me  still.    That  antiseptic  sack  and  rubber  pi 
the  horror  of  it  I    But  apart  from  that,  the  story  the  creature 
Was  such  a  queer  one." 

"  Seal  of  confession,  I  suppose? " 
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"  Hardly  that !  But  not,  perhaps,  to  be  repeated  except  to  serve 
some  special  end.    I  understood  he  left  it  to  my  discretion." 

"  I  had  no  motive  but  curiosity.    Don't  tell  me  I " 

"How  came  you  to  remember  my  name?" 

"  I  didn't.  Miss  Arkroyd  told  it  me.  I  remembered  your  look 
when  I  showed  you  into  the  ward.  But  I  ought  to  have  remem- 
bered your  name,  because  I  posted  Dr.  Crumpton's  letter  to 
you  .  .   ." 

"  I  remember.  It  was  to  ask  which  of  his  aliases  this  man  had 
given  me.    They  didn't  know  what  name  to  bury  him  under." 

"  Oh,  I  remember  .  .  .  Thomas  Essendean.  No,  it  wasn't  that 
That  was  one  they  rejected.    What  was  it  he  told  you  ? " 

"Kay  Thorne,  or  perhaps  Key— Key  Thorne.  .  .  .  What?" 
For  Challis,  by  this  time  bandageless  and  ready  to  receive  visitors, 
but  evidently  glad  to  keep  his  head  down  on  the  pillow,  had  ut- 
tered an  exclamation,  without  opening  his  eyes.  "  What's  '  hullo/ 
Challis  ? "  said  the  Rector.  For  a  moment,  he  felt  afraid  that  the 
patient's  mind  was  wandering.  But  only  for  a  moment.  For 
when  Challis  spoke  again,  it  was  quite  quietly  and  collectedly. 

"Name  of  my  first  wife's  first  .  .  .  no! — I  don't  mean  that. 
Name  of  a  friend  of  mine  eight — ten — years  ago.  Not  Kaith; 
Keith  Home.  He  wasn't  a  shining  light.  He  came  to  awful 
grief  in  the  end.    Penal  servitude,  I  believe.  ..." 

"You  mustn't  tire  yourself  with  talking,"  said  the  nurse. 
"We  shall  have  her  ladyship  up  directly.  You  know  she's  com- 
ing?" 

" Oh  not — might  my  wife  come?  Her  ladyship  can  come  after- 
wards." 

The  Rector  understood.  He  glanced  at  the  nurse  indicatively. 
"  Mrs.  Challis  had  better  come  first,"  he  said.  Then  he  said  good- 
bye to  Challis,  and  went  his  way.  In  the  passage  was  Lady  Ark- 
royd, followed  by  Marianne.  "Youll  find  him  immensely  im- 
proved," said  he.  "I  can't  say  he  remembered  me,  but  he  will 
next  time." 

Then,  as  he  shook  hands  with  the  scared  and  bewildered  lady  in 
black,  he  thought  to  himself,  "Now,  what  a  queer  story  I  could 
tell  you,  if  I  didn't  feel  that  the  right  course  is  to  keep  a  lock  on 
my  tongue ! " 

For  it  had  just  come  home  to  him  that  Marianne  was  not 
ChaHis's  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  at  all,  because  "  poor  Kate "  had 
never  been  his  Deceased  Wife.  She  was  the  late  Mr.  Keith 
Home's !  And  as  regarded  the  "  living  in  sin  business,"  evidently 
she  was  the  real  Simon  Pure,  and  Marianne  a  mere  pretender! 


CHAPTEE  Lin 
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"  It's  a  magnificent  match,  and  she'll  make  a  perfect  Du< 
said  the  Reverend  Athelstan  Taylor  a  twelvemonth  later— 
months  ago  at  this  present  time  of  writiug.     **  And  Thyringia  wii 
make  a  perfect  dowager*    But  the  old  Duke  may  live  to 
grandchild   or   two.    Doesn't   do   to   count   one's  coronets   I 
they're  hatched — eh,  Addle?"' 

k'  1  do  wish,  Yorick  dearest,  you  would  be  a  little  leas 
and  tell  me  what  she  really  said  that  time." 

*I  have  USA  you,  sweetheart,  all  there  was  to  teLL    I 
been  keeping  anything  back." 

'*'  \rver  mind  I     Tell  it  again." 

"  Well— it  was  just  like  this."    He  dropped  his  voice  to 
as  in  deference  to  something-  sad  outside  the  mar 
"I   had   just   come   from    reading    the    service    over   poor 
and  .   .   .» 

"Darling  little  Lizarann!     Oh,  Yorick,  I  don't  believe 
ever  love  my  own  child  as  .    .    .  "    The  speaker  c 
another  word;  and,  indeed,  her  tears  were  not  the  only  om-s  tfatt 
had  to  be  got  clear  of  before  the  Rector  could  pro*  tin* 

he  got  on  with  his  twice-told  tale;  but  their  subji 
his  at  followed: 

"Well — it  was  then!    I  dare  say  the  young  woman  di 
to  be  supercilious  and  provoking,  but  she  wa  .     Whj 
leave  the  funeral  alone?    She  hadn't  come  to  it,  and  no 
1  her  to  do  §o*  .    .   , " 

"I    don't   believe    there   were  half-a-dozen   people    in   the 
thai  didn't" 

u  Vtry  likely  not     But  T  wasn't  going  to  take  her  to  t*sk  for 
She  began,     Talked  of  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  igl 

there  \\  a  large  gathering  at  Blind  .! 

'You  were  not  there/  said  I*  simply  as  a  mattrr  of  fact.     But  I 
Buppose  she  felt  there  was  a  cap  that  fitted,  for  she  said : ■  I  tboufifct 
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you  would  think  the  family  quite  sufficiently  represented  by  ray 
father  and  mother/  I  answered — and  I  dare  say  my  manner  was 
rather  irritable — 'I  wasn't  counting  heads,  Judith*'  She  said, 
with  a  disagreeable  shrewdness:  *  But  you  noticed  ux^  absence?* 
1  If  you  ask  me/  said  I,  *  I  did  notice  it;  and  of  all  your  family,  I 
think,  under  the  circumstances,  your  presence  was  the  one  most 
called  for/  She  replied,  with  that  exasperating  placidity  she  is 
such  a  mistress  of ;  i  Possibly  some  persons  acquainted  with  the 
whole  story  might  have  thought  a  parade  of  emotion  uncalled  for 
on  my  part/  I  said,  rather  angrily :  *  No  one  expects  a  parade  of 
emotion  from  you,  but  only  the  common  debt  all  are  ready  to  pay 
to  the  memory  of  a  fellow- creature  tragically  killed — especially 
those  who  have  had  any  share,  however  indirect,  in  his  death!  She 
replied :  *  I  don't  think  we  need  make  any  pretences.  You  know 
as  well  as  I  do  what  share  this  man  had  in  frustrating  an  object 
I  had  at  heart;  and  at  least  you  cannot  expect  me  to  be  grateful 
to  himT" 

"  You  were  alone,  then  \  " 

*  Yes — her  mother  had  gone  on  in  front  My  answer  to  her  was 
substantially  that,  if  she  knew  what  I  knew,  she  would  think  poor 
Jim  a  benefactor,  instead  of  bearing  a  grudge  against  him,  4  What 
do  you  mean?'  said  she.  ' Please  don't  be  enigmatical/  I  then 
told  her  bluntly  what  her  position  would  have  been  had  her  pro* 
posed  marriage  with  Challis  been  put  into  practice — been  acted  on. 
I  told  her  of  the  legalism  under  which  the  validity  of  CbalkVs 
marriage  with  Marianne  would  stand  or  fall,  according  as  his 
previous  marriage  was  void  or  otherwise;  and  tbat  it  was  void,  as 
his  first  wife's  husband  was  living  when  he  married  her.  I  must 
say  I  admired  her  self-possession  when  she  heard  what  a  precipice 
she  had  been  on  the  edge  of.  .   .   . " 

"What  did  she  say?" 

"She  paused  in  her  walk  with  a  sort  of  * what-next-I-wonder t * 
look  on  her  face,  and  a  slight  'oh — really /*  movement  of  the  head. 
Then  she  walked  on  again,  as  before;  merely  saying,  as  coolly  as 
if  she  were  talking  of  a  new  dress — more  coolly — *  The  marriage 
laws  are  too  funny  for  words/  " 

u  What  did  you  say?" 

"I  said  they  were;  feeling  free  to  do  so  with  dear  Gus  at 
Tunis.  But  I  saw  that  she  was  perfectly  well  aware  what  a  nar- 
row  escape  she  had  had.  However,  shell  forget  all  about  it  when 
she's  a  Duchess.    It's  a  pity  he's  so  much  younger  than  she  is/' 

u  Will  the  Challises  ever  know  Marianne  was  his  wife  all  along?  " 
hope  not     It  would  break  Marianne's  heart.    Her  belief  in 
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her  sister  would  be  shaken.    Now  they're  so  happy  togeth 
it  would  be  a  grievous  pity  she  should  know  anything  about  i1 
She's  quite  content  with  the  retrospective  working  of  the 
Statute,    Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast  .   .   . v 


This  was  not  the  end  of  the  conversation.    But  the  story 
that  it  was  to  blame  for  not  telling-  some  more  of  the 
circumstances  that  had  made  it  possible,  and  now  hastens  to  nuke 
good  the  deficit.     The  Rector  can  wait- 
Bishop  Barb  am  had  been  as  good  as  his  word,     He  allowed  t 
reasonable  time  to  elapse  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  I 
marriage  with  a  Deceased  W  -tcr,  and  then  towards 

mas  addressed  a  letter  of  paternal  remonstrance  to  t'r 
Royd,  "  pointing  out  *'  some  contingent  effects  of  the  Act  which 
was  his  duty,  as  that  reverend  gentleman's  Diocesan,  to  lay 
upon  in  the  interests  of  public  decorum,  as  the  slightest 
such  a  matter  might  have  an  injurious  influence  ok  the  mors 
clergy  and  laity  alike.    He  was  not  suggesting  for  one  nit 
that  any  infraction  of  moral  law  whatever  was  contemplated 
was  even  conceivable,  in  the  present  case.    But  a  well-denned  rafe 
of  life  had  to  be  observed  by  persons  on  whose  part  the 
deviation  from  the  strict  observance  of  an  enjoined  conf< 
may  act  injuriously  on  the  community.    Here  the  prelude 
and  the  Bishop  came  to  the  scratch.     He  could  not  Bhul 
to  the  fact  that  the  Rev.  Athelstan'e  household  consi 
children  apart — of  himself  and  a  lady,  the  sister  of  his  d< 
wife.     Since  the  recent  lamentable  decision  of  the  L 
remove  all  legal  restriction  on  marriages  of  persona  so  rv\aU 
placing  the  Canon  Law  of  the  Church  at  variance  wit] 
the  Land,  there  would  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Taylor's  don> 
rangements  laid  him  open  to  censure,  and  might  i 
a  serious  public  scandal.    There  was  no  doubt  they  ir 
the  general  rule  which  decides  that  persons  mamageabL 
married  shall  not  be  domiciled   alone  together,  howevi 
spect  their  conduct  may  be,     The  Bishop  contrived  | 
was  impossible  to  say  where  youth  and  susceptibility  ■ 
grouty  and  un tempting  elderliness  began,  and  that  on  this 
especially   his   remarks   applied   in   this    case.     Aunt    Bessy 
palpably  neither  Lalage  nor  Doris,  but  the  principle  held  good 
the  name,    H>  cafera. 

The  Eev.  Athelstan  bit  his  lip  and  flushed  ane  hfl  n 

the  pTatuitous  insult  to  Aunt  Bessy,  wh<  irim  ami  fa 

tensejy  conservative,  was  not  yet  thirty-eight — for  the  twu  ihiafi 
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ate  compatible — and  immediately  wrote  as  follows  in  answer  to  the 
Bishop : 

■  My  Lord, 

**  I  can  only  interpret  your  letter  as  enjoining  upon  me  one  of 
two  courses.  Either  my  sister-in-law  must  reside  elsewhere  or 
become  my  wife.  But  I  understand  that  the  Canon  Law  of  the 
Church  still  discountenances  marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's 
Sister;  and*  further,  that  by  a  special  clause  of  the  recent  Act 
nothing  therein  relieves  a  clergyman  from  any  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure to  whieh  he  would  have  been  liable  previously  for  contracting 
such  a  marriage. 

"  If  your  Lordship  will  guarantee  me  against  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure for  so  doing,  I  will  (having  first  ascertained  Miss  Caldecott's 
views  on  the  subject)  make  arrangements  for  our  marriage  at  an 
early  date,  with  a  view  to  removing  the  scandal  you  complain  of, 

*  If  your  Lordship  can  be  prevailed  on  to  officiate  at  the  wed- 
ding, I  shall  regard  your  doing  so  as  the  best  security  I  can  have 
against  ecclesiastical  censure  hereafter." 

To  which  the  Bishop's  reply  was: 

"  Dear  Mr.  Taylor, 

"It  is  my  Episcopal  duty  to  point  out  to  you  that  such  a  mar- 
riage as  you  indicate  though  legal,  would  be  now,  as  always,  con- 
trary to  the  Canon  Law  of  the  Church,  and  in  my  opinion  repugn 
nant  to  every  feeling  of  Christian  morality-  I  refrain  from  using 
the  adjective  I  am  tempted  to  apply  to  it. 

"  But  as  I  hold  it  to  he  consistent  with  my  conscience  as  a 
Churchman  to  defer  to  public  opinion  when  it  coincides  with  my 
own,  I  am  inclined  to  accept  as  well-grounded  the  view  that  house- 
holds such  as  your  present  one  may  become  the  subjects  of  un- 
favourable comment,  as  a  consequence  (although  the  ten 
cious  one)  of  the  recent  Act  of  Parliament.  I  trust  I  have  eac- 
-ed  clearly  what  I  conceive  to  be  jour  obvious  duty  alike  as  a 
Christian  pastor  and  a  member  of  Soei* 

*■  With  regard  to  the  concluding  paragraph  of  your  letter,  X  make 
no  reply,  except  that  in  my  opinion  it  calls  for  an  apology. 

■  I  am,  etc* 

"Faithfully  yours, 

■  Ignatius  Nnx." 

The  Eev.  Athelstan  showed  both  these  letters  of  the  Bishop  to 
Adeline  Fossett,  his  adviser  in  difficulties  from  boyhood,  when  that 
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lady  came  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Rectory  a  week  before  Cb 
when  Bhe  could  not  come,  because  of  leaving  her  mother  Alone, 
Families  cohere  at  Christmas,  as  long  as  they  are  plural,  and  can. 
The  cohesion  of  a  unit  is  involuntary  and  centime 

Now.  if isa  Fosaettfs  opinions  bad  been  much  modified  wl 
e  in  the  Peers  enlightened  her  about  the  views  of  the  Roman 
Church,  which — she  inferred — is  quite  willing  to  marry  all 
sister*  of  the  largest  families  successively  to  any  hona  fide  wH 
Possibly  the  Sacrament  of  Marriage  might  be  refused  fa 
who  had  murdered  his  last  wife  in  connection  with  his  suit  f 

"*  baud.     But  Amor  omnia  vincit.     Could  the  nob-inn  rite 
refused  to  him  if  he  brought  the  ring  in  his  pocket  to 
and  the  Registrar  was  in  attendance  ¥ 

However,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  Adeline  Fob& 
be  brief,  laughed  at  the  Bishop's  letters.     The  story  has  told  1« 
delighted  she  would  have  been  to  unite  in  marriage  her  two 
whom  she  had  long  ago  destined  for  one  another,  only  the 
scheme  ganged  agee.    And  here  ahe  had  the  Pope  and  the 
of   Norfolk   to   back   her,   if   consanguinity   cropped    up   aga 
Clearly  Yorick's  destiny  was  to  many  Aunt  Bessy,  and  be  h 
Unless  he  hated  her,  of  course! 

The  Rector  laughed  his  big  laugh*  u  Oh  no,  I  don't  hate  Bets!* 
said  he.  "I'm  very  fond  of  Bess— I  am."  And  tht.<n  he  laughed 
again,  and  seemed  immensely  amused. 

41  Look  here,   Yorick!     Don't   be  a  gooae.    She's   id    tl 
room.     Just  you  go  in  and  tell  her  your  idea,  and  see  wh>' 
thinks.    Do,  dear  boy!     Only  you  mustn't  be  as  cold  as  I 
you  know ! " 

u  All  right.     Ill  do  justice  to  the  position.19 

"You     will? — promise!   .    .    .     Very     good- 
Yon,  old  Yorickl    See  what  I'll  do!    Fll  give 
tad  God-apeed!"    And  then  she  took  him  by  h 
and  kiseed  his  face*    He  would  have  liked  to  return  the  kiss 
then,  yon  see,  it  would  have  impaired  the  elder-sister  ftt 

Was   Adeline   Foasett   aware   how   she  had   put    the   last  aaU 
in  the  coffin  of  that  little  scheme,  when  she  p resumed  on 
mock-fratemity    in     that    dangerous    way  If     Why — ahe 
even    his    Deceased    Wife's    half -Sister,    Marianne's    relation 
Challis! 

She  sat  and  listened  for  what  she  expected  to  go  on  in  the 
room.     But  it  came  not     Aa  she  waited   there — a   I 
from  the  door,  not  to  be  eavesdropping — ahe  looked  m» 

ii  she  might  have  married.    Her  colour  went  and  cam©  aa  Dope 
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and  fell ;  and  every  little  chance  that  Yorick's  voice  was  going 
be  less  good-humoured  and  genial,  and  come  from  his  heart  with 
proper  sound  of  love  in  it,  made  her  own  heart  pause  on  a  beat. 
But,  alas! — the  voices  only  went  on  ae  before,  Oh  dear  I — would 
nothing  come  of  it,  after  all? 

It  went  on  for  a  long  time,  that  talk.  And  till  half-way  through 
time  there  was  hope  on  the  face  of  the  listener,  following  its 
ids  without  distinguishing  a  syllable.  Then  the  irritating 
thomiv,  the  equable  fluency  of  the  masculine  tones,  the  vexa- 
l  household  dryness  of  the  feminine  ones,  became  maddening  to 
that  expected  at  least  cordial  warmth.  Ob,  if  she  could  only 
enter  unseen,  and  prompt  the  apathy  of  the  speaker!  She  bit  her 
lip  with  vexation,  and  found  it  difficult  to  resist  the  temptati 
listen  outright.  Surely  Yoriek  must  have  reached  the  crucial 
point  by  now!  Or  were  they,  after  all,  talking  of  something  else 
all  the  while?  .   ,  • 

There,  (hat  was  emphasis,  anyhow!  And  any  evidence  that 
the  topic  had  been  fairly  broached  was  welcome.  Only,  the  warmth 
was  on  the  wrong  side;  it  was  Aunt  Bessy's  voice  for  one  thing; 
for  another,  was  a  good  deal  more  like  indignation  than  af- 
fection. Now,  very  likely  yon  know  that*  when  something  you  can' 
not  hear  is  repeated  several  times,  it  becomes  audible  however  hon- 
ourably determined  you  may  he  not  to  listen  to  it-  At  about  the 
third  repetition  Miss  Fossett,  though  she  sincerely  believed  she 
hadn't  been  listening,  had  become  aware  that  the  phrase  was,  **  Why 
can't  you  make  her  marry  you  herself  ? "  and,  moreover,  that  her 
own  self  was  the  one  referred  to.  Her  heart  went  with  a  bound, 
and  her  breath  got  caught  in  a  gasp;  and  then,  somehow  with- 
out sense  or  reason,  her  hair  had  got  loose  and  come  down,  and 
she  was  getting  it  arranged  at  the  mirror  over  the  chimney-piece, 
with  the  bevelled  edges  and  the  ebony  frame,  and  trying  to  make 
out  she  had  never  begun  to  cry,  when  Torick  came  back  into  the 
room,  saying 
if  I  were  to 

know  precisely  what  reply  she  made.  But  she  certainly  had  no 
grounds  for  complaining  of  the  coldness  of  the  Rector*s  reception 
of  it 

When,  five  minutes  later,  Miss  Caldecott  followed  her  brother-in- 
law  into  the  room,  the  lady  and  gentleman  were  still  before  the 
looking-glass,  apparently  very  much  pleased.  And  the  latter, 
without  taking  his  arm  from  the  waist  of  the  former,  said :  u  \ 
Bess,  what  a  ghastly  couple  of  fools  we  have  been!  "  and  broke  into 
le  of  his  big  laughs. 


**What  do  you  think  Bess  says,  Addie?    Shf 

k  you,  you  would  marry  nie  yourself."     She  didn't 
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<f  Speak  for  yourself,  Athel !  "  said  Aunt  Bessy,  rathei 

"  I  didn't  mean  you.     I  meant  Addie.M 

u  Speak  for  yourself,  Yoriek  1  n  said  Addle ;  and  made  belief© 
to  detach  herself,  but  did  not  insist.  Then  Aunt  Bessy  kis&d 
her  twice  on  each  side,  and  the  two  children,  coming  into  tha 
room  from  the  garden,  off  an  excursion,  said,  "What's  this  fawt* 
and  seemed  to  think  some  new  movement  was  afoot,  which 
probably  be  beneficial  in  the  main  ultimately.  They  aeeep 
partial  explanation,  however,  fuller  particulars  being1  promised  in 
due  course,  and  went  away  to  have  their  things  off. 

A  day  or  two  later  Aunt  Bossy,  being  alone  with  the  bride-elect, 
cleared  her  throat  in  an  ominous  way,  as  one  does  when  one  has 
something  of  importance  to  communicate.    Miss  Fossett,  wbo 
the   previous   twenty- four  hours   had   twice   said   to    the   Recto: 
"  What  is  the  matter  with  Bess?    I'm  sure  there's  something  hre 
ing,"  became  aware  that  she  was  going  to  be  enlightened  ab 
mystery,  and  waited,  open-eyed.    Revelation  followed,  conscious 
importance,  but  sometimes  at  a  loss  for  phraseology. 

"  I  think,  my  dear  Adeline,  I  may  speak  freely  to  you  on  a  sub- 
ject which  nearly  concerns  my  own  happiness.**     Adeline  ptiekn 
up  her  ears,  and  the  speaker,  feeling  she  hod  made  a  good  begin- 
ning-,  cleared  her  throat  again  less  poignantly,   and   continued: 
"  When  dear  Athel  talked  that  silly  nonsense  to  me  the  other 
.   .   .  you  know  what  I  am  referring  to,  dear  Addle  I n    Yc 
Addle  knew,    '*  Well  .   ,   .  I  did  not  then  know  with  any  eertaint 
the  sentiments  entertained  towards  myself  by  .    .    ." 

"By!   .    ,    .,J  said  Addie,  and  waited. 

u  By  a  gentleman  who  is  very  slightly  known  to  you — eo  flight 
that,    though    no    doubt    you    know    him    by    name,    yon    will 
isrdly 

Addie,  suddenly  apprehensive,  thought  in  a  hurry,  clapping  hes 
hands  to  help  recollection.  The  moment  she  lighted  on  the  name 
that  was  eluding  her,  she  pointed  straight,  as  at  a  eonvictfd 
delinquent.    "Mr.  Brownrigg,"  said  she  firmly. 

Miss  Caldeeott  excused  what  no  accusation  had  been  1  ■: 
against,     "  I  know/'  said  she,  *  that  the  name  is  not  a  *1  i 
but  the  family  is  old,  and  his  scientific  attainnv 
Ho  has  recently  been  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Logic  and  3 
Philosophy  in   .    .    ." 

"  But,  my  dear  Bess,  his  opinions  I    And  why  did  ^D  us! 

"His  opinions,  my  dear,  are  generally  misunderstood.    And 
to  why  I  did  not  tell  you,  bow  could  I,  when  lot  know 

seUt    I  only  wish  that  when  dear  Athel  ,   .     ™ 
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Took  my  advice  and  made  a  goose  of  himself — I  know.    I 
lead  guilty.    Yes  ..." 

"  Well — I  wish  I  had  then  been  able  to  speak  with  .   ,   .  a  ,   .   . 
certainty    of    this  ...  a  *   .    .  possible    arrangement,     But    it 
only  when  I  referred  to  the  change  in  AtheFs  plans  that  Mr, 
-ownrigg  .   .   ." 

tut  you  haven't  seen  him  since  I  .   .   .  since  our  engage- 
it  .   .   .     Oh,  Bess  i — you  wrote  oft  to  him  at  once/' 
I  did  nothing  of  the  sort.**    Dignity  was  manifest,    "I  was 
king  to  Mr*  Brownrigg  on  quite  another  subject,  and  referred 
it  incidentally.     It  was  only  last  night  that  I  got  his  answer 
replyf  and  I  think  it  need  be  no  secret  that  it  contained  an  offer 
marriage,  very  beautifully  and  clearly  expressed.     He  pointed 
tjhat.  however  painful   it  might  be  to  me  to  relinquish   thu 
of  my  sister's  children,  even  to  a  step-mother  who  is  al- 
idy  almost  as  much  a  mother  to  them  as  myself  .   .    ." 
Oh,  Bess  dear,  I  will  molly-cosset  over  Phoebe  and  Joan.    I 
will  indeed  1" 

"  You'll  spoil  them,  Addie.    But  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 

31  r.  Brownrigg  went  on  to  point  out  that  I  could  now  consult  my 

welfare  and  his,  without  any  detriment  to  the  interests  of  the 

70  children."     At  this  point  Miss  Caldeeott  became  quiu*  natural, 

lying:  "He  would  never  have  asked  me,  Addie,  as  long  as  he 

tough 1 1  was  wanted  here,"     In  which  few  words  Miss  Fossett  saw 

lore  of  the  little  drama  that  had  been  going  on  in  the  last  six 

months  than  in  all  the  mat  put  together. 

*'  But  his  opinions,  my  dear,  his  opinions  I  *  said  she.  u  How- 
ever will  you  get  on  with  his  opinions?  I  thought  he  was  an 
Atheist,  and  all  sorts  of  things." 

Miss  Caldeeott  replied  that  whoever  had  said  such  a  thing  of 
Mr,  Brownrigg  had  libelled  him  grossly.  The  exact  contrary  was 
the  case.  No  one  ever  approached  sacred  subjects  in  a  more  rev- 
erential spirit  than  Mr.  Brownrigg.  She  was  not  qualified  to  re- 
peat his  elucidations  of  the  great  German  Philosopher  he  had  such 
an  admiration  for.  But  he  aad  been  able  to  point  out  even  to  her 
humble  understanding  that  the  question  whether  there  was  or  was 
not  a  supreme  Being  turned  entirely  on  the  meaning  of  the  verb  to 
Be,  which  was  at  best  a  finite  Human  expression.  Miss  Caldeeott 
scarcely  did  justice  to  all  her  suitor's  exponency  of  the  Identity  of 
the  Highest  Atheism  with  the  Highest  Theism. 

She  had,  however,  been  specially  impressed  with  a  chapter  from 

■aubosely  s  "  Divagationes  Indagatoria,*  of  which  he  had  read  her 

translation.    In   this  the   following   passage   occurs ;    "  The 
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Thinker  of  the  Future  will  do  well  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  odd 
ton  of  ■  language  expressly  adapted  to  deal  with  the  Un- 
known and  Infinite*    At  present  our  vocabulary  is  based  entirety, 
so  far  as  we  understand  it,  on  things  within  our  comprehension, 
its  meanings  are  not  invariably  a  subject  of  unanimity. 
Until  we  possess  such  a  language  our  etforts  to  grapple  with  the 
Essentially    Incomprehensible   must   be   futile,    of    ueces- 
would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  if  all  schools  of  Thought 
could  agree  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Agency  to  which  the  Kno 
mid  the  Unknown,  the  Finite  ami  the  Infinite,  are  alike  to  be 
puted,    The  selection  of  a  name  for  this  Agency  has  been  the 
ject  of  a  good  deal  of  crude  and  un philosophical  discussion  in 
less  enlightened  than  the  one  the  Now   School  of  Thought  pro- 
poses to  inaugurate.     So  much  so  that  many  nomenclatures  ha?e 
used  more  than  one  name  for  the  same  Person  or  Entity;  03 
the  number  being  occasionally  kept  secret,  as  being  tJnpronoun 
able;  although  in  this  ease  difficulties  must  have  arisen  about 
vulging  it.     Pending  agreement  among  the  various  branches 
affiliated  Societies  of  the  New  School  as  to  the  Nature  and 
of  the  Unknown;   the  original  promoter  of   Causation;   ami 
terms  on  which  his  Instigator,  if  any,  hail  himself  qualified  for  E: 
istence,  we  should  not  discouutenanee,  but  rather  sanction,  the  a* 
of  the  vulgar  terminology,  such  as  Gott,  God,  Dicu,  De\i 
and  so  on,    No  doubt  within  the  near  future  a  Lexicon  or  H 
ti unary  of  words  and  phrases  applicable  to  things  beyond 
nizanee  Will   be   put   in   hand,  and  until   the  publication    of 

urus  Novns  we  may  safely  discourage  heated  argur. 
subjects   with   which   our   present   resources  in   language 
qualify  us  to  deal.    Possibly  an  absolute  silence,  and  a  con: 
ness  of  our  own  insignificance,  may  be  the  safe- 
sume  towards  the  Infinite,  pending  the  issue  of  the  volume, 
daring  this  interim,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  safest  poh. 
in  with  the  apparent  scheme  of  the  Visible  Creation;  and  I 

i  far  as  our  information  goes,  with  the  Will  of  it*  Crettnr* 

Had  Miss  Caldecott  been  able  to  repeat  all  that  Mr,  Brownrigr 

had  pointed  out  to  her,  "Miss  Fossett  would  no  doubt  have  perceived 

it  no  danger  to  religion  or  morality  could  i  iccrue  £« 

reasonings  that  had  such  a  happy  faculty  of  landing  in  the  ffoptf 

quo. 

Towards  the  conservation  of  which  Miss  Caldecott,  as  sbfi  < 
plained  to  her  friend,  had  been  able  to  contri!  I   am 

idear  Addie,"  she  said,  "that  I  may  rely  on  your  rrjoiciuit 
mu  that  I  have  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Brownrigg  to  abstain,  in 


,    An-i 
to  fill 
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publication  of  this  translation,  from  the  intention  he  had  of  spell- 
ing Him  and  He  with  a  little  H.  I  mean,  when  reverence  for 
established  usage  prohibits  what  he  speaks  of  as  Mower-case 
type.'  He  at  once  assented  to  my  wishes,  saying  that  in  view  of 
-die  issues  involved,  to  persist  in  his  intention  would  be  to  pursue  a 
— what  did  he  call  it? — 'a  policy  of  pin-pricks.'    That  was  it." 

In  the  sequel  Mrs.  Brownrigg  eventuated,  in  the  place  of  Miss 
Caldecott.  And  she  and  her  husband  are  a  happy  couple  at  this 
date  of  writing.  They  have  discovered  a  modus  vivendi,  and  are 
highly  satisfied  with  it. 

That  is  how  it  was  that  the  conversation  with  which  this  chap- 
ter opened  became  possible.    Let  it  proceed : 

"  Do  you  think  Sir  Alfred's  last  book  is  so  much  worse  than  his 
others,  Yorick  ? " 

"I  can't  say  it  struck  me  so.  If  it  is,  it's  not  because  of  his 
knock  on  the  head;  because  it  was  all  written  three  years  ago,  and 
has  been  lying  in  a  drawer.  But  the  reviewers — he  was  talking 
about  it  himself  yesterday  evening — always  take  for  granted  that 
every  book  is  the  work  of  the  last  twelvemonth.  He  read  me  some 
of  what  he  has  just  written,  and  it  seemed  all  right  to  me.  That 
Bob  of  hie  is  a  delightful  boy,  only  too  sweeping  in  his  views. 
It  is  not  true  that  all  reviewers  are  asses,  or  that  they  never  read 
the  books  they  criticise.    Bob  came  with  him  to  see  me  off." 

"  How  do  they  like  Sussex  Terrace  ? " 

"Very  much.  At  least,  they  will  when  they  are  settled.  It's 
a  splendid  big  house.  I  think  he  was  glad  to  leave  the  Hermitage, 
for  more  reasons  than  one.  ..." 

"I  know  one.    What  were  the  others?" 

"  Which  is  the  one  you  know  ?  " 

"Mrs.  Eldridge." 

"Yes — she  was  one.  But  I  suppose  the  chief  one  was  the  one. 
Anything  to  get  rid  of  what  brought  the  story  back.  He  has  never 
spoken  of  it  again  to  me." 

"  Not  since  that  one  time  ? " 

"Yes — long  ago  now!  When  was  it? — over  a  twelvemonth. 
He  described  how  it  all  came  back  to  him."  The  Rector  extem- 
porized a  sympathetic  shudder,  and  made  an  excruciated  noise; 
both  very  expressive.  "You  see,  in  his  oblivion,  he  was  simply 
hungering  for  the  coming  of  this  wife  he  had  quarrelled  with,  and 
remembering  her  as  in  her  early  days  ..." 

"  Oh,  it  was  hideous  I  Just  fancy  the  memory  of  Judith  Ark- 
royd  coming  back  to  him  I " 
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H  Yea — as  be  told  me  himself— with  the  arms  of  his  wife 
him  whom  ho  had  been  longing  for!     He  told  me  all  about 
he  had  said  to  her:  *What  for,  Polly  Anne*     What  am  I  to 
give  you  fori*    Because,  don't  you  see,  sweetheart?  .    . 

"  Ob  yes^I  see/' 

u*   .   .  Don?t  you  see,  she  was  crying*  over  him*  and  all  contr 
tion  for  her  own  share  of  the  business.    She  aaid  to  him — ao  he  to 
me — '  It  was  all  my  fault,  love.    If  only  I  had  never  pot 
letter I*     He  said,  *  What  letter?'  and  she  said,  ■  The  letter  with 
postscript*'     And  then  all  on  a  sudden  he  remembered  everything, 
from  the  beginning.    He  could  hardly  bear  to  speak  of  iL  , 
:o!d  you  all  this." 

*  Little  bits  come  out  that  you  haven't  told.    Go  on ! " 

"  lie  said  he  was  afraid  he  should  go  mad,  and  had  an  idea 
clinging  to  bis  wife  would  save  him.     '  I  was  simply/  said  he, 
fire  with  shame  and  intense  terror  of  what  I  might  rem*  ml 
I  felt  defenceless  against  what,  might  be  sprung  on  me  out  of  tha 
past'  w 

"Did  he  say  anything  about  Judith?" 

u  Neither  of  them  mentioned  her.    That  I  understand. 
they  spoke  of  the  motor-car,   they  seem  by  common   ci  : 
have  left  it  a  blank  who  was  in  it*     He  said  to  her:  *  But  the 
in  the  road — Blind  Jim — was  he  hurt?'     And  then  she  had  to 
Mm  of  Jim's  death,  and  the  dear  little  thing,  and  he  was  8< 
struck  that  she  was  afraid  he  would  slip  back,  and  went  ' 
He  had  a  veiy  bad  time — a  sort  of  attack  of  delirium — and 
duff  or  had  to  give  him  morphine." 

"  Did  she  tell  him  anything  of  Judith  at  the  inquest — and  all- 
and  all  the  share  she  had  in  it,  you  know? " 

w  The  inquest  was  next  day." 

**  So  it  was.    Of  course  I    But  was  he  ever  told  about  her !    1 
-■11  him?" 

"Why — u-no!     I   rather  shirked   talking  about  It,   that's 

**  But  you  told  him  that  odd  thing    *    •    •    you  know  i  " 

The  Rector's  voice  dropped.    u  I  know  what  you  mean. 
child's  voice,  and  *Pi-lof/     V< .■*,  I  told  him" 

u  Was  he  impressed  ? " 

*' Ye-es — well! — perhaps    not    exactly    in    that    wjv 
thought  it  very  curious,  and  wanted  me  to  send  it  to  the  Fajdital 

■  Shall  you?" 
"Hml  .   ,   ." 
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"Shan't  you?" 

H  I  think  perhaps  not.  I  don't  feel  quite  like  having  it  publicly 
discussed,  I  dislike  being  cross-examined.  However,  we  might 
think  about  that,*  He  eaid  this  with  the  manner  of  one  who 
adjourns  his  subject,  and  then,  as  though  to  confirm  the  adjourn* 
mentf  went  back  on  a  previous  question — the  last  one  easily  to 
hand.  "No — she's  an  odd  character,  Judith,  You  know  I  shall 
always  say  there  was  something  magnificent  about  it" 

"  Something  detestable,"  said  his  wife.  A  side  comment,  half 
sot  to  voce. 

"  Well — not  lovable,  I  admit  But  fancy  the  girl  saying  what 
she  did  in  the  face  of  all  that  crowded  room  full  of  people — in 
the  face  of  their  indignation,  mind  you! — for  no  secret  was  made 

it." 

*'  She  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  of  herself.    What  was  it  she 

Id  to  the  coroner  f  w 

«  \^hen  be  kaa  stuttered  through  his  remonstrance  or  reprimand, 
or  whatever  he  meant  it  for?  Oh,  she  let  him  finish*  and  then 
said  with  the  most  absolute  tranquillity— not  a  ruffle  1 — '  Possibly. 
But  I  should  do  the  same  thing,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
I  have  no  doubt,  another  time.*  The  poor  coroner  hadn't  a  chance. 
It  was  just  like  a  respectable  greengrocer  trying  to  reprove  Zenobia 
or  Cleopatra." 

H I  shouldn't  have  thought  so." 

**I  suppose  that  means  that  I'm  a  man?" 

"That  was  the  idea." 

u  It  proves  what  I  say,  then — that  there  should  always  be  women 
on  juries.  However,  she  and  Rossier  had  a  narrow  escape.  They 
might  have  found  themselves  in  a  very  unpleasant  position." 

u  He  wept,  didn't  he,  and  sheltered  himself  behind  made- 
moiselle '? " 

"Well,  he  said,  *Qu'ai-je  pu  faire,  moi,  centre  mademoiseH» ;■  ? 
Que  pouvez-vous  faire,  messieurs,  vous-memeel'  They  didn't 
understand  him,  of  course,  and  Felixthorpe  softened  him  down  in 
the  translating." 

" Didn't  the  dear  old  Bart  try  to  apologize  her  away?" 

"  Yes — he  tried  to  suggest  that  she  saw  me  coming,  and  knew 
I  should  attend  to  poor  Jim.  But  when  the  jury  went  over  the 
ground,  they  saw  that  was  utterly  impossible.  -  ,  Well! — she'll 
be  a  fizzing  Duchess,  as  Bob  Challis  would  tag 

A  pause  followed,  and  then  the  Rector  showed  signs  of  sleepi- 
ness after  a  tiring  day,  asking  whether  it  wasn't  getting  on  for  bed* 
time.    And  he  had  a  right  to  be  tired,  because  he  had  risen  sud* 
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Henly  from  dinner  to  go  over  to  see  old  Mrs.  Fox,  at  ft  sunn 
conveyed  by  Jarge,  the  bee- tender,  who  had  made  shower  the  old 
lame  was  doyin'.     She  wasn't,  and  is  still  living,  we  believe.    But 
ic  Hector  had  not  got  back  till  near  ten,  when  he  was  glad 
comfortable  dayVend  chat  with  his  wife.    The  news  of  J 
engagement  to  the  Duke's  heir  had  come  that  morning,  and 
met  him  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  London,  which  be 
by  an  early  train,  after  spending  the  previous  evening  at  C 
where  he  stayed  the  night. 

Be    paused    a    moment    over    knocking    the    ashes    from 
meerschaum,  and  began  saying  something.    But  he  didn't  get 
far  as  a  consonant.    Then  his  wife  said:  "What  were  you  goinj 
to  say?" 

"  Don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  tell  you  this !  .    .   .*  said  be. 

u  You  must  notrl  w 

"  Well — you  must  be  very,  very  careful  not  to  repeat  it  Cballii 
didn't  bind  me  over,  certainly;  but  I  know  he  meant  confidence,  all 
the  same." 

M  I'll  be  very,  very  carefuL     Go  on!" 

"That  old  woman — the  religious  old  horror  .   *   „w 

"Yorick^ttorling!" 

"That  devout  old  lady,  then!  .   .    .     What  about  her! 
'a  some  reason  to  suppose,  apparently,  that  she  never  Wis 
spectably  married  at  all  to  the  first  wife's  father,     I  am  speakiae 
of  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister's  sister — Marianne's  sister,   . 

"What  a  horrid  old  hypocrite  I     And  she  making  all  that  ra 
pus  about  Marianne  *  living  in  sin ?  I  • 

*'  Tm — but    I   wasn't   thinking   about   that.  .   ,   .     Don't 
see?  .   .   ." 

"Don't  I  see  what?" 

"Don't  you  see  that,  if  it's  true,  the  Deceased  Wife's 
sister  wasn't  born  in  wedlock.     So — legally,  at  any  rate-^ahe 
her  sister  at  all.     Not  so  much  as  a  half-sister.     And  she 
Deceased  Wife,  by  hypothesis,     Q.  E.  D,    So  what  was  Kate! 
Mr*.  Athelstan  Taylor  looked  perplexed — evidently  thought  Km 
must  have  been  hard  put  to  it  to  be  there  at  alL 

"Wouldn't  Dr.  BarhamV  .    .     »  she  began, 

The  Rector  filled  out  the  question,    "What  my  young 
Boti  calls  '  make  a  great  ass  of  himself  '  t  * 

"Really,  Yorick,  he  is  your  Bishop!  But  I  suppose  that**  the 
sort  of  thing  I  meant" 

"My  doar,  he  can't!" 

"Why  ii 
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"  Because  his  Creator  has  anticipated  him."  The  Rector  seemed 
happy  over  this.  His  wife  did  not  feel  quite  certain  she  under- 
stood it.  But  she  was  sure  it  was  time  to  light  her  candle,  and 
that,  broadly  speaking,  the  curtain  might  fall. 

u  It  has  been  a  strange  story,"  said  she,  in  a  sort  of  generally, 
forgiving,  conclusive  way. 

u  It  has!  "  repeated  Athelstan  Taylor.  "  And  not  a  pleasant  one ! 
Anyhow,  it's  one  consolation,  that  it  never  can  happen  again." 
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THE  AUTHOR  TO  HIS  READERS  ONLY 

TPazff,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  published  four  years  since  a  novel 
called  "Joseph  Vance,"  a  statement  was  repeated  more  than  once 
in  some  journals  that  were  kind  enough  to  notice  it,  that  its  author 
was  seventy  years  of  age.  Why  this  made  me  feel  like  a  centena" 
rian  I  do  not  know,  especially  as  it  was  five  years  ahead  of  the 
facts.  But  that  was  its  moral  effect.  Its  practical  one  was  to 
make  me  endeavour  to  set  it  right.  I  then  learned  for  the  first 
time  how  hopeless  is  the  pursuit  of  an  error  through  the  columns 
of  the  press,  and  soon  gave  up  the  chase. 

But  in  the  course  of  my  attempts  to  procure  the  reduction  to 
which  I  was  entitled,  I  expressed  a  hope  that  the  said  author 
would  live  to  be  seventy,  and,  further,  that  he  would  write  four 
or  five  volumes  as  long  as  his  first  in  the  interim.  To  my  thinking, 
he  has  been  as  good  (or  as  bad)  as  his  word,  for  this  present 
volume  is  Vol.  II.*  of  the  fourth  story  published  since  then,  and 
the  day  of  its  publication  will  be  the  author's  seventieth  birthday; 
or,  if  you  consider  the  day  of  his  birth  as  a  birthday,  his  seventy- 
first.  I  see  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  the  way  this  author  has 
come  to  time,  and  can  (so  far)  look  with  complacency  on  the 
fact  that  we  are  each  other. 

•  The  English  edition  of  this  book  is  published  in  two  rolumes. 
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At  the  risk  of  more  Early  Victorianism — I  have  a  heavy  *co 
against  mel—may  I  use  the  rest  of  this  fly-leaf,  oth< 
to   touch  on  another  pointt    I   know   that  gottriping    uitk  on 
readers  is  a  disrspu&dbfa  Early  Victorian  practice .  and  f 
Modern,  which  everything  ought  to  he.     But  I   will  not  dttat* 

I  wish  to  protest  against  a  misinterpretation  thnt  reader*  of 
fifii(nt  will  probably  continue  to  make  to  (he  end  of  time,  however 
strongly  authors  may  appeal  against  it 

t  refer  to  the  practice  of  ascribing  views — ?  r,ti$i(mstW 

otherwise — saspfwed  by  characters  fa  a  hook  to  its  author.    Hue* 
unreasonable  to  do  so  as  to  impute  every  opinion  spoken  in 
m   to   the  dreamer  himself.    In   this  foregoing   book,  as 
others,  the  author  has  merely  put  on  record  what  the  ck> 
he  was  dreaming  of  seemed  to  him  to  say, 

I  repudiate  responsibility  on  his  behalf.     Bold  a  writer  of  pun 
fiction  answerable  for  the  opinions  of  every  one  of  his  tlraraatii 
person^  and  he  will  be  limited  in  the  choice  of  them  to  folk  w 
Are  on  all  fours  with  everyone  else — conformists  of  a  1 
type — good  to  be  read  about  in  bed  by  persons  who  sufj 
insomnia,  but  good  for  nothing  else.     Take   the   words  of 
character  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  if  a  charact 

ale  to  be  sane  says  something  you  donft  agree  with,  < 
it  as  ill-drawnf  if  you  like,,  hut  don't  call  the  author  to 
as  if  he  had  ventured  to  question  the  validity  of  your  own 
suasions.    Leave  him  a  free  hand,  and  he.  will  vcrscr  comme 
c'etait  pour  sol,  and  his  books  will  he  infinitely  more  rcada 
if  some  of  his  favourite  characters  utter  incorrect  opinions. 

I  may  add  that  if  the  readers  of  this  novel   want  anythi 
altered  in  it,  it  shall  be  done  in  the  second  edition,  J 
ihey  are  unanimous  and  tftat  it  will  leave  the  text  consc 

W.  Be  Moboas. 
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vots.     Bvo.     $500  net,  boxed,  carriage  ex's 

sumptuous   and    popular    work    similar   to   the    authors 
"French  Cathedral*  and  Chateaux."   Its  elaborate  itlustra 
and  historical  and  architectural  comment  make  this  work  an 
admiral  intelligent  gight~se 

"It  ii  .1  pleasure  10  take  up  a  bo.ipttful  book  and  find  dial 
quite    J  *    satisfactory    as    the    artistic    LJtusirai 
covers  and    the   deal    print      .  .     The   authoi    Kau 

akUl  «  itU  which  slic  is  familiar  and  one  which  is  muca 

Ftcted    by    tin.'    average-    reader,'" — Springfield    Republic**, 

"Written    from    artijik*  knowledge    and    with    much    enthusiasm*      They 
describe  what  is  charming  and  h  in  a  mattaci  >uall 

,tir>K  and  often  charming*" — Chtca&o  Fort. 
II.  r  pork  on  Spain  is  especially  to  be  commended.     Everyone  kn< 
thai   ihc    tip  peninsula  is  a  tangle  of  racial  Few 

skilful   eiinu^h    to  make  that   tangle  clear, 
(Ju-    lldll,    they    ar<    disposed   to    [t*a.\re   it    in    abeyance    whil 
in  large  generalisations.     Th< 

iaa    contributed    to    its    won 
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and  finally  thf  Christian  king  The  atff< 
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MRS.  R.  5.  QARNETT'S  THE  INFAM0U5  JOHN  FRIEND 

$1.50. 

"The  book  has  many  fine  qualities.  As  an  historic  picture 
it  is  not  merely  conscientious  and  painstaking,  but  vivid  and 
full  of  the  stir  of  life.  As  the  study  of  the  awakening  of  a 
timid,  gentle,  pious  woman  ...  the  book  shows  unusual 
analytical  powers;  as  a  tragedy  ...  it  shows  that  fine 
sense  of  the  narrow  boundary  line  which  separates  the  truly 
dramatic   from  the   melodrama." — Bookman. 

"Exceedingly  vivid  and  interesting,  .  .  .  strongly  told 
.  .  .  great  directness  and  full  of  sharp  effects.  .  .  . 
The  reader  .  .  .  will  read  it  all  ...  a  dramatic 
and   a  remarkably  good   story."— New   York  Sun. 

"A  telling  and  dramatic  novel.  Unusual,  well  constructed, 
well  characterized,  and  replete  with  keen  interest.  The  plot, 
which  deals  with  Napoleon's  proposed  invasion  of  England* 
shows  strength  and  simplicity  and  in  John  Friend,  at  once 
rascal  and  hero  is  presented  a  portrait  equally  convincing  and 
unique." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

"A  very  able  book.  Extremely  powerful  and  interesting." — 
The  Spectator  (London). 

"A  historical  novel  of  the  first  quality  and  which  is  not 
only  the  best  of  the  year  but  of  many  years  .  .  .  the 
keenest   interest  is  aroused." — San  Francisco  Call. 

W;    P.    EATON    AND    ELISE    M.    UNDERHILL'S   THE 
RUNAWAY  PLACE 

A  May  Idvl  of  Manhattan.  Mr.  Eaton  is  ex-dramat- 
ic critic  of  the  Ar.  Y.  Sun.    *1.25. 

"A  sweetly  whimsical  tale.  ...  A  flavor  that  spells 
inevitable  fascination  for  all  whose  heart  freshness  has  not 
been  left  too  far  behind.  .  .  .  It's  by  no  means  easy  to 
suggest  the  half  humorous,  half  wistful,  wholly  tender  and 
delightful  charm  of  this  lovable  'idyl  of  Manhattan.'" — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 

"One  of  the  most  charming  little  idyls.  Should  be  strong 
in  its  appeal  to  many  readers." — Springfield  Republican. 

♦*4  If  the  reader  will  send  his  name  and  address,  the  publishers  will  send, 
from  time  to  time,  information   regarding  their  new  books. 
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some  intelligent  notion  of  the  ^cau^es  of  things.*'     The  bcxjl 
under   the    guarantiee  of  American  experts,   and    generally    fnwm 
American  point  of  view.  The  series  will  be  in  six  divisiu; 

ne*t).     The  following  volume?  are  ready  : 
FISHES,  by  David  St  Aft  r  Jordan,  President  of  the  Lei  and  Sta> 
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AMERICAN  INSECTS,   by    Vernon  L,  Kellogg,  Pr 

Lcland  Stanford  Junior  University.    Svo,    694  pp.     With  1J  coiomi 
plates  and  many  illustrations  ;  $5.00  net  ,  carriage  extra* 
BIRDS  OF  THE  WORLD.  A  popul.ir  account  by  Frank  H,  Kn> 

TON,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Member  American  Ornithologists  Union.   Presi- 
dent  Biological    Society    of   Washington,    etc.,    vvi 
Anatomy  of  Birds  by  Frederic  A.  Lucas,  Chief  Curaloi 
Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  edited  by  Robf.rt  Rii- 
Curator  of  Birds,  U.  S*  National  Museum.      8vo.     872  pp.     W 
colored  plates  and  236  31 

NORTH  AMERICAN    TREES,   by  N.   L.    Biutton,   Director  of  the 

New  York  Botanical  Garden.      Syq.      894  pp.     With    7S1 

trationa;  17.00  iige  extra, 
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36  j  pp.     Many  illustrations  ;  $3,00  net  ;  by  mail.  $3.30. 
THE  BIRD  :  ITS  FORM  AND  FUNCTION,  by  C.  W 

tor  of  Birds  in  the  New  Y<ok  Zoological  Park,    8vo. 
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net  ;  by  mail,  S3. So. 
NATURE  AND  HEALTH,  by  Edward  Ctrtis,   Fr*  i 

in  the  College  uf  Physicians  and  Surgeons.     I2m<>,     313  pp,     $1*2$ 

net  1  by  mail,  $1^37. 
THE    FRESHWATER    AQUARIUM    AM 

A  Guide  for  the  Amateur  Aquarist,  by  Otto  Fl.gh  ircr.  and  Fred- 
erick: Ehrenbkkg.     Large    i*tno.     352    pp.     Illustnl 

net ;  by  mail,  $2. 10. 
THE  LIFE  OF  A  FOSSIL  HUNTER,  by  Charle 

Large  i2mo.      286  pp.      Illustrated,  *i.6o  nel 
INSECT  STORIES,  by  Vernon  L.  Keixogg.    Laj  29S 

i  1.50  net ;  by  mail,  $1.62. 
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iieiXHISEDEC 

By  Ramsev  Benson.    $150. 

A  deeply  felt  story  of  a  quarter  blood  Indian  in  the  North- 
west, who  felt  he  had  a  mission. 

"Rich  in  interest  alike  of  religious  psychological  and  'pure  human' 
order.  The  narrative  spell  is  keen  and  tensely  absorbing,  nor  could  the 
lightest  nature  peruse  the  unassuming  but  vital  pages  unthinking,  un- 
moved."— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

"May  it  not  be  that  this  wandering  shepherd  of  the  sheep,  solely  be- 
cause of  bis  unselfish  sincerity  in  seeking  after  righteousness,  has  much 
to  say  to  every  normally  comfortable  Christian?.  .  .  worth  a  score 
of  those  stories  in  which  an  author  sets  up  his  conception  of  a  modern 
incarnation  of  Our  Lord,  and  modestly  asks  readers  to  regard  its  supe- 
rior artistic  merit  to  the  picture  given  by  the  evangelists." — Living  Age. 

"A  theme  well  out  of  the  ordinary  ...  in  many  respects  a 
noteworthy  piece  of  fiction  ...  as  a  whole  the  tale  is  picturesque, 
unusual,  and  has  the  always  gratifying  quality  of  suggestiveness. — 
New  York  Times  Review. 

A  LORD  OF  LANDS 

By  Ramsey  Benson.    $1.50. 
The  unusual  and  convincing  narrative  of  the  experiences 
of  a  man  of  good  sense,  with  wages  of  $50  a  month  and  five 
children,  following  his  determination  to  leave  the  city  and 
farm  it  in  the  Northwest. 

**A  book  of  real  adventure — an  adventure  in  living.  More  thrilling 
than  an  African  jungle  story,  and  not  lacking  in  humor  and  pathos. 
Nothing  is  more  wonderful  than  the  way  the  commonest  details  con- 
tribute to  the  homely  interest,  just  as  long  ago  we  were  fascinated  by 
the  'Swiss  Family  Robinson.*  " — The  Independent. 

"Does  for  the  humble  workingman  what  'The  Fat  of  the  Land'  did 
for  the  well-to-do.  Will  appeal  instantly  and  throughout  its  entire 
length  to  the  lover  of  the  outdoor  life." — Boston  Transcript. 

"Unique    in    literature  .      .     holds    many    fascinations     . 

told  with  the  utmost  art" — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

OVER  AGAINST  GREEN  PEAK 

By  Zephine  Humphrey.     $1.25  net,  by  mail  $1.33. 

The  homely  experiences  of  a  bright  young  woman  and  her 
Aunt  Susan,  not  to  mention  the  "hired  girl,"  in  making  a 
New  England  home. 

"Verily  it  is  a  delicious  piece  of  work  and  that  last  chapter  is  a  genu- 
ine poem.  Best  of  all  is  the  charming  sincerity  of  the  book." — George 
Cary  Eggleston. 

"A  record  of  country  life  far  above  the  average  of  its  class  in  the 
qualities  which  go  to  make  such  a  book  enjoyable.  .  .  .  The  author 
sees  the  things  that  are  worth  seeing,  and  she  has  a  rather  unusual  com- 
mand of  simple,  dignified  and  effective  English." — The  Nation. 

***  If  the  reader  will  send  his  name  and  address,  the  publishers  will  send; 
from  time  to  time,  information  regarding  their  new  books. 
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WILSON  VANCE'S 
BIG  JOHN  BALDWIN 

The  Romance  of  a   i  \g  of 

and  body,  in  England  and  in  Virginia  ($1.30), 

Tin-  love  -iinry  Ik  Cbai -mlrig  with  Us  lailtuciii*  iiualnf*  of 
fellow'*  emotions  and  honest   uwkAnrdnt- 
wit    i  '     and.   slowly   perhaps.   It    gets 

I 

•  sly  as  om-  sips  and  t-ulws  good  win 
i*6frv  Frm    I  \ 


MRS.  ALICE  DUER  MILLER'S 
LESS  THAN  KIN 

The  story  of  a  likable  youth,  who  returning'  to  Now 
York  from  South  America,  is  welcomed  as  a  son  by  a 
family  of  strangers  ($1.25). 


"On*  of  the  best  of  tbe  lighter  oovela  of  tbe  wagon.   .  Thr 

nihjallons  ire  developed  with  humor  ami 
«r*a  Interest  is  held  to  the  dtnouemei 

and  a  knock  of  mixii 
ttputlment  In  just  the  proper  proportions 

"  If  you  can  absent  yourself  from   this  before  Lt  t*  en 
tin  nip  of  rtirlotflty  must  bo  Insignificant, 

and   svUfi       The   charactertuitfoD    i 
rlvactOOS.  In  fact  tlif  yoang  woman  in  fl 

war  '  -attire.   .    ,        W 

r-aiks    fly.      Bo   crisp   Is    the    dialogue,   so   uocn 
action." 

U    keens   the  quietly    chi 

i  rh  hanp  In  the 
nail  in  such  jrood  taste   rbal   the  reader's  ■ease  of  j»n> 
la  ni'v.  >l,"— P**fMfn*s  MtitfaHnf. 

"  Admirably  written  and  full  of  Interest,   .    .    .   1 
li  baa  quirk  turna  and  surprises     It  1»  n»i 
New  York  Sun. 


n  A    ©Vdijrbrfu]    atory 
Haiti' 


rornan 


If  the  readi-r  will  wnrl  his  name  and  *> 
send,  from  time  to  time,  information  regarding  tbeir  new  books. 
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RICHARD  BURTON'S 
MASTERS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL 

A  study  of  principles  and  personalities  by  the  Professor 

of  English  Literature,  University  of  Minnesota,  author  of 

"Literary  Likings,"  "Forces  in  Fiction/'  "Rahab"   (a 

Poetic  Drama),  etc.    12mo,   331   pp.   and  index.     $1.25 

net. 

Contents:  Fiction  and  the  Novel. — Eighteenth  Century  Begin- 
nings :  Richardson, — Eighteenth  Century  Beginnings  :  Fielding, — 
developments :  Smollett.  Sterne  and  Others, — Realism  :  Jane  Aus- 
ten,— Modern  Romanticism  :  Scott, — French  Influence,  Dickens, — 
Thackeray, — George  Eliot. — Trollope  and  Others, — Hardy  and 
Meredith,— Stevenson, — The  American   Contribution, — Index. 

RICHARD  BURTON'S 
RAHAB,  A  DRAMA  OF  THE  FALL  OF  JERICHO 

119  pp.,  12mo.     01.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.33.     With  cast  of 

characters  for  the  first  performance  and  pictures  of  the 

scenes. 

"  A  poetic  drama  of  high  quality.  Plenty  of  dramatic  action." 
— Netc  York  Times  Review. 

WILLIAM  MORTON  PAYNE'S 

THE  GREATER  ENGLISH  POETS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY 

383  pp.,  large  12mo.  $2.00  net;  by  mail,  $2.15.  Studies 
of  Keats,  Shelley,  Byron,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Landor, 
Browning,  Tennyson,  Arnold,  Rossetti.  Morris,  and  Swin- 
burne. Their  outlook  upon  life  rather  than  their  strictly 
literary  achievement  is  kept  mainly  in  view. 

"  The  sound  and  mellow  fruits  of  his  long  career  as  a  critic.  .  .  . 
There  is  not  a  rash,  trivial,  or  dull  line  in  the  whole  book.  .  .  . 
Its  charming  sanity  has  seduced  me  into  reading  it  to  the  end,  and 
anyone  who  does  the  same  will  feel  that  he  has  had  an  inspiring 
taste  of  everything  that  is  finest  in  nineteenth-century  poetry. 
Ought  to  be  read  and  reread  by  every  student  of  literature,  and 
most  of  all  by  those  who  have  neglected  English  poetry,  for  here 
•ne  finds  its  essence  in  brief  compass." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

If  the  reader  will  send  his  name  and  address,  the  publishers  will 
send,  from  time  to  time,  information  regarding  their  new  books. 
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THE  LADY  OF  THE  DYNAMOS 

By  A  aid  Carjceltta  Beckw  ITU 

3IO  pp.       I  2 It IO.       $1.50. 

A  very  appealing   love  story    dominates   this   ttle  of  llie 

struggle  of  1  young  American  electrical  engineer  and  an  English 
girl,  against  treachery,  superstition  and  open  opposition,  to  fcu 
I  great  water  power  and  reclaim  a  wilderness  in  Ceylon,  There 
plenty  of  humor  a*  well  as  of  peril  and  suspense,  and  it  works  up  t» 
a  climax,  the  most  entiling  chapter  being  the  last.  The  character, 
principally  American  and  English,  are  so  well  defined  that  the  effect 
is  almost  that  of  a  play  acted  before  the  reader's  eyes. 

-Striking  and  fascinating  ,     ,  a  charming  young  vom» 
devil  dance*  and  the  outbreaks  of  the  natives  are  described  with  vivid 
detail     .     .     *  stands  out  as  a  bit  of  real  I iftV — Bustan  Transcript. 

11 A  good  story     ...     a  fine  likeable  American  man  and  a 
charming   English    girl     .      .      .     personages    standi  I  early 

,     .     ,     Hue  stirring  action  and  picturesque  setting  will  help 
a  pleased  reader  to  compass  a  verdict  of  praise," — Chicago  Rtterd 
Herald* 

"  A   vivid    romance,    combining   marked   virility   with    the 
delicate  play  of  fancy  and  of  sentiment  ■     .     .  holds   the   in! 
from  beginning  to  end.     The   surprise  of  the  narrative   1 
sum  male  ease  with  which  two  women  writers  handle  the  deu 
the  great  electrical  power  plant  and  mammoth  business  enter, 
—  San  Fr anas co  Ckrvmcbr, 

THE  PILGRIM'S  MARCH 

By  U,  ILF  Basjiford 

320  pp.  12ml),     Third  Printing,  $1.50, 

A  happily  written  English  story  with  a  theme  oi  wide  a] 
likable  youth  with  ai  i  iiverted,  for  a  lit 

Id  the  ways,  and  works,  and  daughter  of  a  puu 
nation  is   irorked  out   with   humor   and   in  an    atmosphc 

In -reding. 

u  Extremely  clever  and  charming.'* — Prof.  Wm*Ly^> 
*«A  >'  touch,   a    sympathetic    itndcfl tending   that   dcarrre 

hi^h  praise."  —  Tht  Seek*; 

••  Really  charming,      They're  all    very    I  d    people — 

altogether  too  nice  and  wholesomely  lovable  to  shut   awmj 
>ry  of  their  story's  single  readii 
'* Those  critics  who  have  asserted  that  all  possible  ( 

■  ill  be  compelled  to  retreat,     A  remarkable  first  novel/*— 
r  Age*  B&iton. 

.».  h  tlic  reader  will  send  his  name  tuid address,  the  publisher  wll 
nine-  to  lime,  information  regarding  1  lieu  new  book*. 
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"  The  most  complete  and  authoritative  .  .  .  pre-eminently  the 
man  to  write  the  book  .  .  .  full  of  the  spirit  of  discerning 
criticism.  .  .  .  Delightfully-  engaging  manner,  with  humor, 
allusiveness  and  an  abundance  of  the  personal  note." — Richard  Ald- 
rick  in  New  York  Times  Review.     (Complete  notice  on  application.) 

CHAPTERS  OF  OPERA 

Being  historical  and  critical  observations  and  records  concerning 
the  Lyric  Drama  in  New  York  from  its  earliest  days  down  to  the 
present  time. 

By  Henry  Edward  Krehbiel 

Musical  critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  Author  of  "  Music  and 
Manners  in  the  Classical  Period,"  "  Studies  in  the  Wagnerian 
Drama,"  "  How  to  Listen  to  Music,"  etc.  With  over  70  portraits 
and  pictures  of  Opera  Houses.     Second  edition,  revised. 

$3.50  net ;  by  mail  $3.72.     Illustrated  circular  on  application. 

This  is  perhaps  Mr.  Krehbiel's  most  important  book.  The 
first  seven  chapters  deal  with  the  earliest  operatic  performances  in 
New  York.  Then  follows  a  brilliant  account  of  the  first  quarter- 
century  of  the  Metropolitan,  1883 -1908.  He  tells  how  Abbey's  first 
disastrous  Italian  season  was  followed  by  seven  seasons  of  German 
Opera  under  Leopold  Damrosch  and  Stanton,  how  this  was  tem- 
porarily eclipsed  by  French  and  Italian,  and  then  returned  to  dwell 
with  them  in  harmony,  thanks  to  Walter  Damrosch's  brilliant  crusade, 
— also  of  the  burning  of  the  opera  house,  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
American  Opera  Company,  the  coming  and  passing  of  Grau  and 
Conried,  and  finally  the  opening  of  Oscar  Hammerstein's  Manhattan 
Opera  House  and  the  first  two  seasons  therein,  1906-08. 

"Presen ted  not  only  in  a  readable  manner  but  without  bias  .  .  .  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  valuable."— Nation. 

"The  illustrations  are  a  true  embellishment  .  .  .  Mr.  Krehbiel's  style 
was  never  more  cbarmine.     It  is  a  delight." — Philip  Halt  in  Boston  Herald. 

"A  readable  and  valuable  book,  which  no  one  who  is  interested  in  the 
subject  can  afford  to  leave  out  of  his  library  .  .  .  written  in  entertaining 
manner,  and  it  is  comprehensive." — Putnam. 

"  Invaluable  for  purpose  of  reference  .  .  .  rich  in  critical  passages  .  .  . 
all  the  great  singers  of  the  world  have  been  heard  here.  Most  of  the  preat 
conductors  have  come  to  our  shores.  .  .  .  Memories  of  them  which  serve 
to  humanize,  as  it  were,  his  analyses  of  their  work."— Now  York  Tribun*. 

,%If  the  reader  will  send  his  name  and  address,  the  publisher  will  send,  from 
time  to  time,  information  regarding  their  new  books. 
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literature  since  the  fagimmg  ttury,  tnth  the  exert 

o/  Wagner's  Letter x  to  Frau 

— H.  T.  Finck,  tin  the  New  Yoiut  BvEimra  Pc 

Ohtt  witli  complete  review  and  fttttpk  PtgM  oti  application*) 

Personal     Recollections     of    Wagner 

By  ANGELO  NEUMANN 

Translated  from  the  fourth  German  edition  by  Ron 
Large  1  ?nio.  St 8  pp.,  with  portraits  and  on 
letters  in  facsimile,     tfl.50  net;  by  mi 

Probably  no  man  ever  did  more    to    make    Wagner's   mi 
dramas  known  than    Angelo    Neumann,    who,  with    his  famous 
"  Wagner  Travelling-  Theatre/'  carrying    his  artists,  orchestra, 
scenery  and  elaborate  mechanical  devices,,  toured  Germany,  Hol- 
land,   Belgium*    Italy*    Austria    and    Ktihsia,    and  with   another 
organi?.atian  gave  "The  Ring  **  in  London,      But  the  account  of 
this   tour,    interesting   as    it  is*  is   not    the   main    feature   dj 
book*  which  abounds  in  intimate  glimpses  of  Warner  at  rehear 
sals,  at  W ah n fried  and  elsewhere,  and  tells    much   of  the  great 
conductor,  Anton  Seidl,  so  beloved  by  Americans      Arming 
striking  figures  are  Nikisch  and   Muck,  hot  I 
Boston  Symphony    orchestra,     Mnttl,    the    Vogls,     Vo 
Materna,  Marian nn  Brandt,  Klafsky,  and  Reicher~Kinde 

It  »s  doubtful  if  any  book  gives  a  more  vivid  and  truth 
picture  of  life  and    "politics"    behind    the  scenes 
opera  houses,     .Many  of  the  episodes*  such  as  those  of  a  beard* 
Brynhild*  the  comedy  writer  nnd  the  horn  player  and  the  j 
and  the   Rhine-daughter  are  decidedly  humorous. 

The  earlier  portions  of  the  book  tell  of  the  Letpsi- 
lions  and  performances,  the  urent  struggle  with  Von  H 
royal  intendant  at  Berlin,  Bayreuth  and  M  Parsifal  ^ 
ner's  letters  appear  here  tor  the  firs!  l    : 

ILL  U8  TRA  770A  *. — Rk  ha  i 
Strasseti  in  the  foyer  of  the  Leipsic  Stadttheater.  — 
NAKif  :    From  a    picture    in  the    K  Liner  of  the    L 

Stadtthcater. — Avrow    Semi.  :     Bas-.  Winifred 

New  York*     Replica  commissioned  by  Herr  Direktor 
-Hrpwn;  R^icuFa-KiyDiTHMASx  —  Facsimile  of  letter  from  Wl 
■er  to  Neumann,  received  after  the  news  of  Wagner's 
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A  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  STATE 

OF  NEW  YORK  (1774-1882* 

De  Alva  S tin  wood  Alexander,  AM. 

ypU*t>  &tL  iI774-}&6i\  84Qt>a.,8voS5.QO  net  carriage  40e,  rxfrot 
Vol /J/.    166  i  1882  .     56Ipt>.f8vo.     $250  net   carriage  28c    eztru 

A    history   of   the   movement*   of   political    parties    in    New 
State  from  1774   (o   18VJ.  and  embraces  a  series  ot  i.rtlliuDi   char- 
acter studies  of  the  oat  of  them  of  national  Unporti 
who,  from  Lire  di                   res  Clinton,  have  drawn  tbe  attention  Of 
the  DiitinQ  to  Xiw  York      The  astute  methods  u  y(  power 
by  which   George   Clinton,    Hamilton,    Uurr,    DeWlti    Clinton.    Van 
Buren.  Seymour  and  Thurlow  Weed  eaeh  sm -n >**iv> --i\  controlled  the 
political  destiny  of  the  stai-'  are  clearly  uud  picturesquely  aet  forth* 
Tbe    third   volume    narrates,    lolly    and    entertainingly,    the    fi 
♦  ttY.ris  uf  Weed  and  Liean  Richmond  to  reorganize  existing  p.< 
the    rise  and   fall    uf    the   Tweed    King,    Conkltng's   punisbmeut    -if 
Greeley  and  defeat  of  Fen  ton,  Tilden  s  defiance  of  Tammany   and 
struggle  with   Kelly,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Stalwart   regime  by 
the  crushing  victory  <>f  Graver  Cleveland.     Throughout  It  1*  char- 
acterized, too,  with  it  fairness  which  must  appeal  to  the  strongest 
partlnan,      (Circular  with  sample  pages  on   application,) 

"  It   meets  a  want  widely  felt   and  repeatedly  expressed  during 
the  past  hundred  yean  it   won  Id  be  impossible  In  a  d 

■otlces  to  redder  any  sort  of  justice   to  the  extensive  scope  of  this 
work  and  to  the  multiplicity  of  its  interesting  details," — From 
leading,  articles,  aggregating  o\<  l    tea    colnxnna,   in    the  Xeto   York 
Bun. 

■  Will  undoubtedly  take  Its  place  aa  the  authoritative  work  upon 
the  subject.** — Box  ton  lYanscnpf. 

MTbc    most    entertalnisu  -r    state    politics    in   American 

history," — Rerifir  of  fttfi 

"  Will  be  read  with  great  Interest  and  profit  outside  the  Empire 
8t*«  tend  Pmn 

JOHN  DAVIS'  TRAVELS  OF  FOUR  YEARS  AND  A  HALF 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  (179^1802) 
Dedicated   by  I  homos  Jefferson.   Esq,     Fir?!    rub- 

A.   IxjOflorj  lib   Introduction   uuri   Notes   by   Alfred   J. 

Morrison.    8vo,  429  \  0  net*  by  mail  ?■_■ 

Tbe  onlv  book  of  the  period  written  by  a  traveller  In  the  I 
I    wTiii-h  i*  not  so  much  statistical  u 
_irratlve  purely,     ft   is  a  story  of  wanderings  from  New   Y<m 
Month   Carolina,  and  aw  such  affords  a  most  inter*  ire  of 

c    pari    of   the   United   States   at   tbe   I* 
nineteenth  century.     The  author  was  a  novelist  an'] 
book,     A  necessary  book  for  even  an  exclusive  collection   ot  Amer* 
leans.     Measured  by  any  standard  an  unusual  hook  of  travel, 

Trevelyan    In    his    "  American    Revolution  M    says    of    this    book: 
"Among  account*  of  such  voy;i  are  more  life-like:  an  ex- 

nalsttely  absurd  book,  which    the   world,    to  the  diminution  or  its 
has  forgotten/' 


If  the  reader  will  send  hi^  name  and  address,  the  publishers  will 
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BOOKS  THAT  CHEER 

By   CHARLES   BATTELL   LOQMIS 

Uniform  12  mo.     Each,  $1.25. 
A    HOLIDAY   TOUCH ;    and    Other   Tales  of  Un- 
daunted Americans. 

Illustrated  by  Thomas  Fogarty,  F.  R.  Gruger,  Peter  Newell, 
Cfaarleg  B.  Loomis,  *»Hyt"  Mayer,  H.  G,  Williamson ,  and  John 
Wolcott  Adams. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Loom  is* s  greatest  charm  is  his  old  combination  of 
American  buoyancy  with  an  unobtrusive  pathos*      The    m  hard-tip  ■* 
one  who  does  not  whine  or  ask  for  help,  but  smiles  and   wins  out, 
dominates  these  pages*  which  fairly  sparkle  with   Yankee  ing- 
and  pluck.     There  are  also  some  delightful  burlesques. 

w  Mr.  LoocDlSAt  his  Clever  best.      He  succeeds  in    embodying   tike  shrewd- 
ofssand  in^cnuiH'  of  nor  national  spirit  in  terms  of  grr.Ai  human  ttiitdJii 
a  combination  of  keen  insight  and  deep  sy  mp^tljy  which  al  wayv  ifcntw  I 
best  kind  at  humor.1"— tSkvcagit  £:€itj*g  Post, 

POE'S  RAVEN  IN  AN  ELEVATOR 

Being  a  later  edition  of  "Moore  Cheerful  Americans."  Illustrated 
by  Mrs.  Shinn  and  others. 

Eighteen  humorous  tales  in  lite  vein  of  the  author' 4  popular 
♦■Cheerful  Americans,"  To  these  is  appended  a  delightfully 
satirical  paper  on  **How  tr.  Write  1  Novel  for  the  Ma 

"Really  funny.    You  have  to  laugft— lau^h  suddenly  and  uneapecicil 

CHEERFUL  AMERICANS 

Illustrated  by  Mmes.  Shinn,  Cory,  and  others. 

Seventeen    humorous    tales,    including  three    quaint    ant 

stories,  the  "Americans  Abroad1"  series,   "The  Mai*  of  Putty 

"The  mere  name  and  the  very  caver  are  full  of  hope,  *tauilL 

volume  is  a  safe  one  to  lend  to  a  gambler,  an  invalid,  a  hypo.,  boa  J ru  ,  or  an 

old  lady;  more  than  aafe  for  the  normal  man."— Nmtiem. 


DAVY  JONES'  YARNS  and  other  Salted  Songs 

By  Thomas  R.  Vbarra.     With   over   30  illustrations   by    Henry 
Mayer  of  the  Nnv  York  Times t     %i.zy 
A  wild  book  in  which  the  imagination  and  humor  of  both  versifier 
and  artist  are  restrained  by  nothing  but  propriety.      1  s  baa 

mad  adventures  with  the  Swiss  Admiral,  Cannibals,  the  Ci 
Pirates,  the  Revolution  Bug,  etc 

"A  volume  fit  delightfully  whimsical  humor   ,     ,    „  rollicking  rbyme    . 
the  picture*  are  a*  merrily  grotesque  as  the  verses  *' — Ckttag*  K*c+rd*Hmid. 
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BIOLOGY  AND  ITS  MAKERS  By  W.  A.  Locy. 

By  the  Professor  of  Biology  in  Northwestern  University. 
123  illustrations.     8vo.    $2.75  net,  by  mail  $2.88. 

"  Entertainingly  written,  and,  better  than  any  other  existing  single 
work  in  any  language,  gives  the  layman  a  clear  idea  of  the  scope  and 
development  of  the  broad  science  of  biology."—  The  Dial. 

CANADIAN  TYPES  OF  THE  OLD  REGIME  By  C.W.Colby. 

By  the  Professor  of  History  in  McGill  University.  18  illus- 
trations.   8vo.    $2.75  net,  by  mail  $2.90. 

"  A  light  and  graceful  style.  Not  only  interesting  reading,  but  gives 
as  clear  a  notion  of  what  the  old  regime  was  at  its  best  as  may  be  found 
anywhere  in  a  single  volume."—  Literary  Digest. 


THE  BUILDERS  OF  UNITED  ITALY        By  R.  S.  Holland. 

With  8  portraits.  Large  i2mo.  $2.00  net,  by  mail  $2.13. 
Historical  biographies  of  Alfieri,  Manzoni,  Gioberti,  Manin, 
Mazzini,  Cavour,  Garibaldi,  and  Victor  Emmanuel. 

"  Popular  but  not  flimsy."—  The  Nation. 

THE  ITALIANS  OF  TO-DAY  By  Rene  Basin. 

By  the  author  of  "The  Nun,"  etc.    Translated  by  Wm. 

Marchant.    $1.25  net,  by  mail  $1.35. 

*'A  most  readable  book.  He  touches  upon  everything."— Boston 
Transcript. 

DARWINISM  TO-DAY  By  V.  L.  Kellogg. 

By  the  author  of  '*  American  Insects,"  etc.    8vo.  $2.00  net, 

by  mail  $2.12. 

'*  Can  write  in  English  as  brightly  and  as  clearly  as  the  oldtime  French- 
men. ...  In  his  text  he  explains  the  controversy  so  that  the  plain 
man  may  understand  it,  while  in  the  notes  he  adduces  the  evidence  that 
the  specialist  requires.  ...  A  brilliant  book  that  deserves  general 
attention."— New  York  Sun. 

,%    If  the  reader  will  send  his  name  and  address,  the  publishers  will 
send,  from  time  to  time,  information  regarding  their  new  books. 
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It  At  JOHNSTON'S  LEADING  AMERICAN  SOLDIERS 

Biographies  of  Washington ,   Greene,   Taylor,   Scott,    Andr 
Jackson,  Grant   Sherman,  Sheridan,    McClclian.    Meade, 
"Stonewall"   Jackson,  Joseph    Et    Jobnaon,      With 
1  vol.     $1 .75  net  ;   by  mail  $1.89. 
The  first  of  a  new  aeries  of  biographies  of  Leading  Americans 
Performs  ■   real   sendee    in    prewrrior  the  essentials, "— Bsulm    •/ 


M  Very  interesting,  .  .  ,  Much  *ound  originality  of  treatmeat,  nod  tfcs 
style  is  clear.*— Sprinvfictd  Ft  publican. 

ELIZA  R,  SCIDMORE'S  AS  THE  HAGUE  ORDAINS 

Journal  of  a  Russian  Prisoner's  Wife  in  Japan.  Illustrate* 
from  photographs.     $1.50  net,  by  mail  $l.tirf, 

"  Holds  a  trrmendau*  hum*n  interest,  t  .  .  Author  writes  wil*  wll 
end  a  delightfully  feminine  abandon."— Outlook 

"This  surprisingly  outspoken  volume  .  .  .  could  have  been  writtea 
only  by  an  extraordinarily  able  woman  «'fcjo  kne*  tbr  inaide  of  Riuhm 
politics  and  also  had  actual  experience  In  Japanese  war  hospitals.  " — CAtca»e 
Becord  Herald. 

W.  F.  JOHNSON'S  FOUR  CENTURIES  OF  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL 

With  I©  illustrations  and  6  colored  maps.     13.00  net  ;   by 
#3.97* 

"  The  most  thorough,  and  comprehensive  book  on  the  Panama  Canal  "— 
Natio*. 

JOHN  L  GIVENS'  MAKING  A  NEWSPAPER 

The  author  was  recently    with  the  JVVw   York  Erminf 
$1.50  net  ;  by  mail  $l.6-\ 

Some  seventy -five  leading  newspapers  praise  this  book  as  the 
best  detailed  account  of  the  business,  editorial,  reuortoriai  and 

manufacturing  organization  of  a  metropolitan  journaL  It  should 
be  invaluable  to  those  entering  upon  newspaper  work  and  a 
revelation  to  the  general  render. 
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THE  FRIENDLY   TOWN 


Compiled  by  E.  V.  Lucas.     Fuji  gilt,  illustrated  cover  Hui 
each  (cloth)  $1.50  ;  (Leather!  $2,50. 

Pretty    anthologies    of   prose    and    verse    from    British 
American  authors,  respectively  for  wayfarers  and  the  urbane. 


If  the  reader  will  send  his  name  and  address  the  publishers  win 
from  time  to  time,  information  regard  tog  their  new  book*. 
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MRS,  E.  L.  VOYNICH'S  THE  GADFLY 

An  intense  romance  of  the  Italian  rising  against  the  Austrian:, 
early  in  the  nineteenth  centurj*     Twenty-first  printing,     f  L25. 

'"  One  of  the  most  powerful  novels  of  the  decade.'*— Jfew  For*  Tribrun*. 


ANTHONY   HOPES  THE  PRISONER  OF  ZENDA 

Being  the  history  of  three  months  in  the  life  of  an  English 
gentleman.  Illustrated  by  C,  D.  Gibson.  Fifty-first  printing. 
$1.50. 


ANTHONY  HOPE'S  RUPERT  OF   HENTZAU 

A  sequel  to  M  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda."  Illustrated  by  C.  D. 
Gibson,     Twenty -first  printing.    $1,50. 

These  stirring  romances  established  a  new  vogue  in  fiction  and 
arc  among  the  roost  widely-read  novels.  Each  has  been  success- 
fully dramatized. 

C.  N.  AND  A.   M.   WILLIAMSON'S   THE    LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTOR 

Mew  illustrated  edition.     Twenty-first  printing,     ft  .50. 

A  humorous  love  story  of  a  beautiful  American  and  a  gallant 
Englishman  who  stoops  to  conquer.  Two  almost  human  auto- 
mobiles play  prominent  parts.  There  are  picturesque  scenes  in 
Provence,  Spain  and  Italy. 

"  Altogether  the  best  automobile  story  of  which  we  hare  knowledge,  and 

might  serve  altncmt  as  a  guide-boot  for  highway  travel  from  r'arii  to  Si 
— Atlantic  Monthly. 

C.  N.  AND   A.   M.   WIlliAMSON'S  THE  PRINCESS 
PASSES 

Illustrated  by  Edward  Penfield.     Eighth  printing,     $1.50. 

"  The  authors  h  rife  duplicated  their  success  with  "The  Lightning  Con- 
ductor/   .    .    «    Unusually  ahsorbing,"— Boston  Transcript 

D.  D.  WELLS*  HER  LADYSHIP'S  ELEPHANT 

This  humorous  A nglo- American  tale  made  an  Instantaneous 
hit.      Eighteenth  printing.     $1.25. 

"  He  is  prabahly  funny  because  he  cannot  help  it,  .  «  .  Itttst  eaftagBi 
to  be  regarded  a*  a  benefactor  of  his  kind  without  responsibilitj -.*'— The 
PRaffMk 


*     If  the  render  will  send  liia  name  and  address,  the  publishers  will  send, 
from  time  to  time.  Information  regarding  their  new  book- 
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l's  The  Working  of  the  Railroads 

McPhe^son,   Lectoeron  Traj^xwlaliua  xl  J«.fc» 
5150  net;  By  itiil  $1.63. 

Of  en 
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Carter*  s  When  Railroads  Were  Few 

LES  FtLDftftJi'K.  Carter,  with  a^  IfitroJottorr   NoJr  bf 
Lcgu  G.  McPberac     16  tall  pi^t  tHas£rmtkxasf  8*u,  ;ti  pp.    - 
tort,  by  mail  $2  id. 

A  hbioiy  of  *e  every-d*T  drSkuIfe.  d&ooitraraaente  sad 
triumphs  <rf  tbe  fituueei*  who  built  a»d  nn  the  earl?  imflraftds.  Witi 
■any  anecdotes  tint  add  Id  the  abundant  bnnua  i&fr  r 
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